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NOTE TO THE READER; 


This volume as a whole deals with climate, but various parts are concerned with 
particular aspects of the problem. The reader who is interested in one special phase is 
referred to the following chapters: 


Physical aspects of the Southwest, Chapters I to VI. 

The Ancient People of the Southwest, Chapters VII to X. 

The Measurement of Rainfall by the Growth of Trees, Chapters XI to XIV. 

The Maya Civilization and Changes of Climate in the Torrid Zone, Chapters XV to XVIII. 
Theories of Climatic Changes, Chapters XIX and XX. 

The Climate of the Geological Past, Chapter X XI. 


The volume may be divided in another way according to the sciences with which the 
different chapters are more especially concerned. In this division, however, it must be 
recognized that there is much overlapping, for the same chapter often deals with several 
sciences. 


Climatology, Chapters I, XIV, XVI, XIX. 

Geology, Chapters II, IV, V, VI, X, XX, XXI. 

Botany, Chapters III, XI, XII, XIII, XIV. 

Archeology, Chapters VI, VII, VIII, IX, X, XVI, XVII, XVIII. 
Ethnology, Chapters VII, XV, XVII, XVIII. 


The reader who desires to understand the main outline of the theories here presented, 
but does not care to go through all the details of evidence is advised to read the Introduc- 
tion, and Chapters VI, VII, IX, XIII, XIV, XVI, XVII, XIX, and XX. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Climate as an element of physical environment is so well recognized that there is no 
need to demonstrate its importance. By common consent it is held to be a primary 
factor not only in the life of plants, animals, and man as they exist to-day, but in their 
entire evolution. Moreover, among the main elements of physical environment it alone is 
subject to pronounced changes in comparatively brief periods. The form of the lands, 
the location of mountains, and the composition of the atmosphere are doubtless all subject 
to great changes, but these are too slow to have much effect upon a single generation of 
living beings or even upon all the generations that have existed during the period since 
man emerged from barbarism. Small climatic changes, however, such as those from one 
year to the next, or from one decade to another, are constantly in progress, and their far- 
reaching results are a matter of every-day experience. Moreover, it is quite possible that 
larger changes have taken place during the past 2,000 or 3,000 years, and if this is the 
case their effects must have been correspondingly important. The investigation of this 
possibility is the purpose of this volume. 

The study of changes of climate naturally divides itself into two parts, relating to the 
present and to the past. The facts as to the present are being rapidly gathered by the 
excellent work of the various National Weather Bureaus of the world. The facts as to 
the remote past are being studied minutely by geologists so far as they relate to geological 
times. Comparatively little, however, is known as to the state of affairs during the period 
covered by history and man’s later development. Yet a knowledge of this period is 
essential. In the first place, it is only by accurate knowledge of past variations that we 
may hope to ascertain the causes of present variations, and thus to predict those which 
will occur in the future. Geological evidence of course tells us much about the past, but 
it pertains largely to periods too remote to be of great present importance, and its phe- 
nomena can not be dated with accuracy in terms of years. Hence something else is needed 
to fill the gap between such geological phenomena as the glacial period and our modern 
climatic records covering scarcely a century. In the second place, a mathematical investi- 
gation of the chief effects of present climatic conditions may do much to show how far | 
human habits, customs, physiological traits, and mental character are influenced by 
physical environment, but it is impossible to determine the exact effect of present con- 
ditions until we know how long those conditions have lasted and how the environment of 
the past, especially during the last 2,000 or 3,000 years, differed from that of the present. 
Hence along many lines the study of the climatic variations of historic times is essential 
as the foundation of future work. 

The present volume is an attempt to determine the sequence and character of such 
variations on the basis of evidence in the drier portions of America from Guatemala on the 
south to Idaho ou the north. A large number of phenomena from the diverse fields of 
geology, archeology, history, and botany seem to agree in indicating that during the past 
3,000 years North America has been subject to pronounced climatic pulsations similar 
to those which appear to have taken place in Asia and other parts of the Old World. In 
the temperate portions of the Eastern Hemisphere the climate of the past appears on the 
whole to have been distinctly moister than that of the present. The change from the 
past to the present, however, does not seem to have been gradual and regular, but pulsatory 
or cyclic, so that certain periods have been exceptionally dry, while others have been wet. 
In America the same appears to be true. 
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The facts set forth in this volume are the result of investigations carried on in codpera- 
tion with the Department of Botanical Research of the Carnegie Institution of Washington, 
at the invitation of the Director, Doctor D. T. MacDougal. The first field season, March, 
April, and May, 1910, was devoted to the study of a relatively restricted area centering 
at Tucson, the site of the Desert Botanical Laboratory in southern Arizona, and extending 
southwestward for 150 miles to the shores of the Gulf of California in northwestern Mexico. 
During the second season the months of March and April, 1911, were devoted to the 
investigation of selected sites in various parts of New Mexico, while May and June were 
occupied with measurements of the rate of growth of about 200 Sequoia trees in the central 
parts of the Sierra Nevada Mountains in California. The third season was divided into 
two portions. Inthe first place, six weeks during March and April, 1912, were spent among 
the lakes and ancient ruins of southern Mexico and Yucatan. In the second place, the 
work upon the Sequoias in California was carried further, and about 250 more trees were 
measured. Finally, in March and April, 1913, independently of the Carnegie Institution, 
the author made a journey to Guatemala for the purpose of investigating the ruins of 
that region and their relation to the physical surroundings and vegetation of the country. 

Throughout the work much attention was given to the influence of the present climatic 
conditions upon physiography and upon the habits and distribution of plants and animals, 
including man. No attempt will be made to deal with these subjects here, however, except 
in so far as they bear upon changes of climate. The purpose of this volume is primarily 
to investigate the extent and nature of such changes and our attention will be devoted 
almost exclusively to that subject, while the interesting problems of the relation of climate 
to human character and history will be left for another volume. The first portion of our 
investigations will be concerned entirely with New Mexico, Arizona, and the adjacent 
parts of the Mexican state of Sonora. Inasmuch as an intelligent knowledge of present 
climatic conditions is essential to a full understanding of the past, the present climate of 
those regions and its relation to the great climatic zones of the earth as a whole will form 
our first subject of consideration. A minute knowledge of the land forms of the region 
is not necessary for our present purpose, but a clear conception of the main types and 
of their relation to climatic conditions is advisable. Accordingly a chapter will be devoted 
to the general aspect of New Mexico, Arizona, and Sonora, and to the chief types of physio- 
graphic forms commonly found there. To complete the picture a brief chapter on vegeta- 
tion will be added, not from the point of view of the botanist but of the geographer. 

Having gained a general idea of the physical aspects of New Mexico and Arizona, we 
shall be prepared to turn to some of the details which furnish evidence as to past climatic 
conditions. First we shall take up those lines of inquiry which involve only physical 
processes without respect to man. Among these a foremost place is occupied by the 
alluvial terraces which are so widely distributed throughout all arid mountainous regions. 
Their importance as possible indicators of climatic changes is so great that I shall consider 
the problem of their formation in detail. The strands of ancient lakes are often closely 
associated with river terraces, and the conclusions to be drawn from them are similar. 
Our region has so few lakes and these few have been so little investigated that they are of 
less importance than many other lines of evidence. Nevertheless, the Otero soda lake 
near Alamogordo in New Mexico and the group of small lakes near the City of Mexico are 
of such interest as to warrant a somewhat full discussion. The desiccated bed of the Otero 
Lake presents evidences of a changing climate not only in its old strands, but in the re- 
markable series of gypsum dunes of various ages which surround it; while in the Mexican 
lakes natural causes appear to have induced variations in size even during the period since 
the coming of the Spaniards. 

From the purely physiographic portion of our investigations in Arizona, New Mexico, 
and old Mexico, we shall proceed to the main phase of the subject—the study of traces of 
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ancient human occupation. In this part of the work we shall examine a large number of 
ruins scattered from the shore of the Gulf of California to the northern limits of New 
Mexico, 500 miles away. Except among a few archeologists, the number of ruins is rarely 
appreciated. The ruins not only indicate a considerable degree of culture, but they show 
distinctly that different races occupied the same sites in succession. The successive occu- 
pations were separated by periods of abandonment, due possibly to climatic causes, or 
perhaps to something quite different, but at least well worthy of study. In considering 
the ancient ruins and their prehistoric inhabitants it is essential to keep fairly in mind two 
opposing theories. The first, which is usually accepted, holds that the large number of 
ruins does not indicate a correspondingly large population, and that the physical conditions 
of the country in the past, just as at present, forbade any great number of inhabitants. 
The other, which is accepted by only a few scholars, holds that the ruins were occupied by 
a relatively dense population which persisted for a long time. This could have been 
possible only on the assumption of greater rainfall than now, and therefore those who 
hold this view believe in changes of climate. 

The lines of reasoning followed thus far are similar to those which I have employed in 
respect to various countries of Asia, and which were first set forth in a volume entitled 
“Exploration in Turkestan,” published by the Carnegie Institution of Washington in 1905, 
and have been amplified and revised in ‘‘The Pulse of Asia’’ and ‘‘ Palestine and its Trans- 
formation,” published in 1907 and 1911, respectively. The conclusions derived from these 
lines of reasoning are open to the criticism that a preconceived theory may have led to 
the interpretation of phenomena according to that theory. Hence, before the conclusions 
here indicated deserve final acceptance, it is necessary to compare them with the results 
obtained by the observations of other unprejudiced workers, or with the independent 
results of some new method in which the personal equation plays no part. Fortunately 
the work of Professor A. E. Douglass, of the University of Arizona, suggests a method by 
which old trees may be used as a mathematical measuring-rod in order to determine 
exactly what climatic events have occurred during the last 2,000 or 3,000 years. Accord- 
ingly, considerable space will be devoted to setting forth the results of the measurement 
of the rate of growth of nearly 500 Sequoia trees among the Sierra Mountains in California. 
A large number of other measurements of trees by the United States Forest Service have 
been kindly put at the disposal of the Carnegie Institution of Washington by the Forester, 
Mr. Henry 8S. Graves, and a discussion of them is included in this volume. By purely 
mathematical methods, unaffected by any personal bias, it has been possible to obtain 
curves indicating the climatic pulsations of the last 3,000 years. A comparison of these 
curves with the results obtained from other lines of evidence, both in America and Asia, 
shows that in spite of certain disagreements the general climatic history of both continents 
appears to have been characterized by similar pulsations having a periodicity of hundreds 
or thousands of years. 

If the conclusions outlined above are accepted, they may perhaps furnish a key to the 
pre-Columbian chronology of America. Apparently the Southwest has been first relatively 
inhabitable and then relatively uninhabitable during periods lasting hundreds of years. 
The dates of these periods are ascertainable from ancient trees. Each propitious period 
has probably been a time of expanding culture and comparatively dense population, while 
the unpropitious periods have been times of invasion, disaster, and depopulation. Archeo- 
logical study has begun to differentiate periods of this sort, but has been unable to date or 
correlate them. If the evidence of climate be considered together with that of archeology, 
we may perhaps at length be able to overcome the absence of written documents so far as 
to construct a fairly intelligible record of the history of our ancient predecessors. 

The broader the area under observation, the greater is the probability of accurate 
results. Hence, after two field seasons in Arizona, New Mexico, and Sonora, it seemed wise 
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to extend the work more than 1,300 miles southward to southern Mexico and Yucatan, 
and finally 400 miles farther into Guatemala and Honduras. Here again the lines of 
reasoning previously employed in Asia and later in the United States and northern Mexico 
gave similar results. In Yucatan and Guatemala, however, a new type of phenomena 
was also found, which confirmed the previous conclusions most interestingly. In that 
tropical region the presence of magnificent ruins in the midst of dense forests seems to 
indicate changes of climate contrary to those of the regions farther north. On the whole 
the country appears to be moister than it was several thousand years ago, instead of drier, 
as in regions farther north. This at first sight appears contradictory, but in reality it 
confirms a conclusion derived from other evidence, namely, that changes of climate are 
probably characterized by the shifting of the world’s great climatic zones from north to 
south, and the reverse. 

Having reached this conclusion, we find ourselves able to test it by means of another 
of wholly independent nature based on a comparison of historic events and climatic changes 
in Europe and Asia. This second conclusion is that while the course of history depends 
upon a vast number of factors and its details are due to what may be designated as purely 
human causes, yet in its broader outlines it is profoundly affected by climatic changes. 
These may alter economic conditions, they may disturb the adaptation of a race to its 
environment by fostering special diseases, or they may force people to move out of a 
habitat where they can no longer compete with nature. In Yucatan and the neighboring 
parts of Central America the dense tropical forests and their deadly malarial fevers are 
man’s chief enemy. Our study of the terraces, ruins, trees, and other phenomena of the 
United States and northern Mexico leads to the hypothesis that the forests of Yucatan 
and the surrounding regions have alternately increased and diminished in size, the increase 
coming at times when aridity prevailed in regions such as California, and the decrease during 
California’s moist times. Our hypothesis as to the relation of changes of climate and 
history leads to the inference that civilization in Central America would thrive when the 
forests diminished and would decline when they increased. A comparison of the climatic 
periods indicated by the Sequoias with the events of the history of the ancient Mayas of 
Yucatan, as recorded on monuments and in chronicles, shows that our expectations are 
realized to a considerable degree. Thus both conclusions are strengthened. 

The degree of certainty given to our conclusions by the agreement of the evidence of 
old trees with that derived from other sources brings us to the point where we may reason- 
ably attempt to ascertain the cause of changes of climate. In such an attempt the first 
matter to claim attention is a certain degree of coincidence between the phenomena of 
climate and those of the sun. There are many reasons for thinking that the well-known 
sun-spot cycle of 11 years is related to a distinct climatic cycle. The longer, but less 
thoroughly established 35-year cycle of Briickner also appears to be correlated with the 
activity of thesun. These things, as has often been pointed out, suggest that our minor 
climatic fluctuations may be due to slight variations in the intensity of the sun’s radiation. 
The work of Langley, Abbott, and others proves that the sun’s radiation actually does 
vary, while that of Képpen, Newcomb, and many more proves that the temperature of 
the earth’s atmosphere shows a corresponding variation. The terrestrial variation is so 
slight, however, and is so irregular outside of equatorial regions, that some of the best 
authorities doubt whether it is sufficient to produce appreciable results. Opposed to this 
is the fact that by almost universal consent students of glaciation believe that a permanent 
lowering of the earth’s mean temperature to the extent of from 3° to 10° C. would produce 
a glacial period. The most conservative estimates of the change in terrestrial temperature 
between the minimum and maximum of sun-spots is about 0.5° C. This is so large a frac- 
tion of the change needed to produce glaciation that it seems as if it must produce some 
appreciable meteorological results. 
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It is true that attempts to detect such results have hitherto proved contradictory, but 
this is not surprising. It seems to be due partly to the lack of long, homogeneous records 
and partly to failure to make due allowance for the different degrees to which different kinds 
of phenomena, such as temperature, pressure, wind, and rain, must lag behind their cause, 
especially under conditions such as those of the atmosphere, where large quantities of heat 
are transferred from one region to another. The new method of investigation of climate 
by means of the growth of trees, as elaborated by Professor Douglass in his contribution 
to this volume, furnishes long, homogeneous records, and these show a distinct sun-spot 
cycle. The careful researches of Arctowski upon “pleions” and “anti-pleions” seem not 
only to demonstrate a relation between solar phenomena and terrestrial climate, but also 
to show why the manifestation of this relationship is irregular and, at first sight, con- 
tradictory. These things lead to the conclusion that the small climatic cycles now in 
progress upon the earth are in large measure due to variations in the sun. 

In regard to greater climatic changes, it appears that the pulsations of the past 3,000 
years are too large to be due to fortuitous rearrangements of the earth’s atmosphere because 
of purely terrestrial causes. On the other hand, they occur too rapidly to be due to pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, changes in the carbonic-acid content of the air, or deformation 
of the earth’s crust. Hence we are led to conclude that they, too, are due to variations 
in the sun. The same conclusion seems to apply to glacial and interglacial epochs, since 
their characteristics appear to be identical in nature with those of the pulsations of historic 
times, although differing greatly in degree. In explanation of still greater changes, how- 
ever, such as the radical difference between the distribution of climatic zones in the Permian 
and Pleistocene eras, something else is demanded. In Part II of this volume the matter 
is fully presented by Professor Schuchert from the standpoint of the paleontological geolo- 
gist. We are there led to the conclusion that while changes in the amount of carbonic-acid 
gas in the atmosphere may explain certain climatic phenomena, they can not explain this 
particular feature. Crustal deformation, on the contrary, seems fully adequate to cause 
just such a redistribution of zones as we find from time to time in geologic history. It 
apparently can not, however, account for the climatic instability which often accompanies 
or immediately follows periods of crustal deformation, that is, for fluctuations from glacial 
to interglacial conditions and for minor pulsations. In explanation of these it seems 
reasonable to turn back to our solar hypothesis. Thus we are led to the final hypothesis 
that for some unknown cause both the earth and the sun have been repeatedly thrown into 
activity at approximately the same time. The activity of the earth seems to manifest itself 
in the changes of form whereby continents are uplifted and mountain ranges shoved up. 
That of the sun seemingly displays itself in pulsations which give rise to climatic variations 
of every grade, beginning with glacial and interglacial epochs and ending with little cycles 
like that of the sun-spots. 

Here we leave the matter, but not without a word of caution. Throughout this volume 
our purpose is not to develop the hypothesis just outlined as to the interrelation of solar 
activity, crustal deformation, and climatic changes. That hypothesis, important as it 
may prove, is by its very nature open to grave question. At best it is merely a corol- 
lary of our main conclusion, whose truth or falsity is in no way dependent upon it. The 
primary purpose of this book is to investigate any possible climatic changes which may 
have taken place in historic times. Our main conclusion is that such changes have taken 
place and that they have been of a pulsatory nature. All other questions are here sub- 
ordinate, and the truth or falsity of this conclusion is the point upon which attention 
should be focused. 
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PART I. 


THE PROBLEM OF RECENT CLIMATIC CHANGES. 


CHAPTER I. 
THE MONSOON CLIMATE OF ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO. 


The climate of Arizona, New Mexico, and northern Sonora is of a peculiar, transitional 
type. It may be defined as a subtropical continental climate of the monsoon variety. 
It resembles that of the provinces of the Punjab, Rajputana, and Sind in northern India 
more closely than that of any other part of the world. As the region extends from about 
north latitude 28° in Mexico to 37° in northern New Mexico and Arizona, its subtropical 
position brings most of it within the great world-zone where high pressure and consequent 
aridity normally prevail. Here the main movement of the air is downward and outward; 
and here the northeasterly winds of the trade-wind zone and the southwesterly winds of 
the zone of prevailing westerlies find their origin. 

If the climatic zones of the earth were not interfered with by the different rates at 
which land and sea are heated and cooled, seasonal changes would bring this region within 
the range of the prevailing westerlies and their rain-bringing cyclonic storms in winter, 
and within the trade-wind belt in summer. In winter the country would receive a fair 
amount of rain for a few months, the edges, so to speak, of the great storms which whirl 
across more northerly regions not only in winter but in summer. During the rest of the 
year it would be rainless, for in spring and fall it would be in the subtropical zone of high 
pressure and descending air, while in summer the trades would blow across it from the 
northeast. Inasmuch as the trades would come from a dry interior, they would bring no 
rain. As a matter of fact, however, the trade-winds are never well developed in Arizona 
and New Mexico, and herein lies the explanation of the most peculiar characteristics of the 
climate. The cyclonic storms of the westerlies in winter and the descending air of the 
subtropical ‘‘horse latitudes” in spring and autumn give rise respectively to the rain and 
the aridity which would be expected. In summer, however, because of the great size of 
the continent of North America, the trade winds which would be expected do not appear; 
their place is taken by relatively moist winds which blow in general from the south, and 
may be called monsoons for lack of any more appropriate name. 

In order to give definiteness to our discussion of the climate of the southwest, let us 
recall the familiar general principles of the effect of continents upon temperature, pressure, 
winds, and rainfall. Land masses, as is well known, become heated or cooled much more 
quickly than expanses of water. Hence, in winter the continents become much colder 
than the oceans, and are therefore the seat of centers of high barometric pressure, a con- 
dition exactly the reverse of that prevalent over the comparatively warm oceans. From 
the continental areas of high pressure the winds tend to blow outward, especially toward 
the east and south. Thus the cold waves of the Eastern and Southern States arise, for 
on the western side of ordinary cyclonic storms the indraft of air occasioned by the storms 
themselves is strengthened by the general high pressure prevailing in the cold interior of 
the continent. Inasmuch as Arizona and New Mexico, unlike the parts of India with which 
we have compared them, are not protected by an east-and-west range of mountains such 
as the Himalayas, chill winds from the north sweep over the country in winter, producing 
frequent frosts. Even as far south as Tucson, in latitude 32° and at an elevation of only 
2,300 feet above sea level, the thermometer occasionally falls to 16° F. Except in the 
warmest and lowest places, such as the Gila Valley around Phoenix, or at Yuma on the 
Colorado River, this liability to sudden cold prevents the growth of subtropical fruits, such 
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as oranges, although much farther north in California these grow to perfection. Oddly 
enough, the warmth of the winter in the intervals between cyclonic storms, when north winds 
do not prevail, is almost as fatal to such northern fruits as apricots and peaches as is the 
low temperature to oranges. Since this is a desert region of clear skies and slight humidity, 
the daily extremes of temperature are naturally great, amounting often to 40°. In Febru- 
ary, or even January, it is not uncommon for the mercury to rise to 70° F., and if the nights 
are above the freezing-point the fruit trees are stimulated to open their blossoms too early. 
A blighting wind from the north swoops down, and the flowers are nipped. 

In summer the conditions are the reverse of those of winter, except that the range of 
temperature from day to night is still extreme. The whole continental interior becomes 
greatly heated and in Tucson the temperature rises occasionally to 114° F., and at Yuma 
still higher. Under such circumstances low barometric pressure must of necessity prevail, 
and winds from the periphery of the continent tend to blow inward. This tendency is so 
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Fic. 1.—Rainfall of Arizona and New Mexico. ‘The figures show annual rainfall in inches. 


From two maps published in Bull. No.188, Bureau of Plant Industry, U. 8. Dept. Agriculture. 


strong that toward the end of June the trade winds, which would normally be expected in 
the district from Arizona southward, are entirely destroyed. They prevail in normal 
fashion over the adjacent oceans, but on the continent they give place to somewhat irregular 
winds whose prevailing direction is distinctly northward. They form, as it were, an inward 
draft blowing from the Gulf of California and the Pacific Ocean on the one hand, and 
from the Gulf of Mexico on the other, toward the continental center of low pressure. 
In all essential respects they are like the monsoons of India, although less strong and 
distinct because of the smaller size of the continent. As the American monsoons approach 
the land, the first tendency is for them to become heated and hence relatively dry, for the 
land is hotter than the ocean, and in many places the height of the mountains is too slight 
to overcome the heating due to the land. The case is like that of the plains of Sind at the 
mouth of the Indus. As the winds blow inward, however, they are soon forced to rise by 
the mountains, they reach more northerly and hence cooler latitudes, and they enter the 
continental area of low pressure where the general tendency of atmospheric movements 
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is upward. Thus in the peninsula of Lower California, in the Mexican states of Sonora and 
Chihuahua, and in Arizona and New Mexico, the summer is characterized by heavy 
thunder-showers of the kind commonly known as tropical. These usually occur from about 
the end of June to the early part of September, beginning earlier and ending later in the 
south than in the north. Thus the country has two rainy seasons, one in winter deriving 
its rain from cyclonic westerly storms, and one in the summer deriving rain from southerly 
monsoon thunder-storms. 

The total rainfall is small, ranging from 5 to 20 inches per year in most parts of the 
area, as is shown in the map, figure 1, and rising above 20 inches only in the high mountains. 
The variation from year to year, however, is great, as may be seen in figure 2, where the 
rainfall of Tucson is plotted by calendar years. The rainfall of the two seasons, summer 
and winter, is still more variable, a fact evident from figure 3. The average of the winter 
season at Tucson is 4.5 inches. The amount is small because the moisture comes largely 
from the Pacific and must cross the high Sierras on the way. The winds, of course, 
often blow from the east at the actual time of rainfall, but this affords no indication of the 
source of the moisture. In all cyclonic storms of the northern hemisphere the motion of 
the air around and toward the centers of low pressure is similar, and the southeastern 
quadrant of a cyclonic area lying in front of the storm where the air has not yet suffered 
depletion of its moisture, and where the winds move rapidly from warmer to cooler lati- 
tudes, is apt to have a rainfall more abundant than that of any other quadrant. Much 
of the rain which accompanies such winds has doubtless come from the oceans to the 
eastward, but more has probably been brought by the prevailing westerly winds and is 
merely caught up and prepared for precipitation by the easterly winds. 
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Fra. 2,—Annual Rainfall at Tucson, are 1868-1912. 

The paucity of the winter rainfall would not be so harmful were it not for its extreme 
variability. In the winter of 1903-4 the total precipitation at Tucson for the six months 
from November to April, inclusive, amounted to only 1.08 inches, while in the succeeding 
year it amounted to 14.74. Records kept at Tucson and at the neighboring army post of 
Fort Lowell show that in the years from 1868 to 1912 the winter rainfall was less than 2.5 
inches, or practically useless, in 9 winters; it amounted to from 2.5 to 5 inches, that is, 
it was fair, in 20 winters; it ranged from 5 to 7.5 inches, or was good, in 13 winters, and 
exceeded 7.5 inches only three times. (See table 1a.) These figures do not show quite 
the true state of affairs so far as agriculture is concerned, for 3 inches in February and 
March, after the chief frosts are over, are worth double that quantity in November and 
December. Still, the figures serve to give an idea of the extreme variability and uncer- 
tainty of the winter rains. Manifestly, even with the help of irrigation, the prospects of 
the farmer are not of the rosiest when he may have only one-fourteenth as much rain in 
one year as in another. 

After the dry spring season — the fore-summer, as MacDougal has called it*— the 
southerly monsoon gradually becomes well established by the strong indraft toward the 
heated continent, and thunder-showers finally begin upon the mountains. Far to the south 
in Mexico the first showers may come in May or even April. In southern Arizona they 
usually begin, as we have seen, toward the end of June or early in J uly, while farther north 
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they do not come till mid-July. In exceptionally warm years, however, they may begin 
unusually early because of the more rapid heating of the continent. Thus in 1910 the mean 
temperature of the month of May at Tucson was 6° F. above the average of the preceding 
four years; and showers, light on the plains, but heavy on the mountains, began early in 
June. Farther north, where the showers begin later, they also end earlier, and instead of 
lasting into September, terminate in August. Everywhere they are accompanied by vivid 
lightning and the rainfall is torrential. Panik 1h Sa Ga WE ee 
The summer rains are more abundant and less vari- fall at Tucson (and Fort Lowell) 

able than those of the winter. At Tucson they average Sean 1966 pas 
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sive. During the 45 years embraced in the records at |gummer|tmehes of | Winter | Inches of 
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the water runs off in great floods, serving no useful pur- | {3/6 | 7632 | 187 78 | 2.20 
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sonal distribution of precipitation is not the same as in 
the lowlands. For instance, on the Santa Catalina Mountains, over 9,000 feet in eleva- 
tion, Dr. MacDougal has found not only that the rainfall is two or three times as large 
as down below, as might be expected, but also that the winter rains are heavier than those 
of summer. This, of course, is the reverse of what prevails in the lowlands. It seems to 
mean that the climate of the mountains approximates to that of regions farther north, not 
only in temperature, but in the character of its storms. In other words, it seems as if 
westerly winds and their attendant conditions prevailed for a longer time, or else during 
the same time, but more completely at high levels than at low, while in the districts of 
lower altitude equatorial conditions are predominant so far as precipitation is concerned. 
To put the matter in another way, it may be that the heating up of the continent in 
summer disturbs the equilibrium in the upper air so much less than in the lower that 
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the rainfall at high altitudes is influenced much less than at low. As yet, data obtained 
on the subject are not sufficient to permit of any trustworthy conclusions. The matter 
is mentioned here merely as one of the many interesting problems which would repay 
investigation. 

Another problem of the same kind is illustrated in figures 2 and 3. The curve of 
figure 2 represents the total rainfall by years from 1868 to 1912 as given in the Summary 
of the Climatological Data for the United States and in the Monthly Weather Review. 
Figure 3 shows the summer rainfall for the six months from May to October inclusive and 
the winter rainfall for the six months from November to April during the same term of 
years. The latter two curves seem to indicate a reciprocal relation of some sort between 
the rainfall of summer and winter. In general, when the summer rains increase in amount 
the winter rains decrease, and vice versa. This phenomenon is not confined to Tucson, 
but is apparently characteristic of the Southwest as a whole. For instance, in the two 
curves at the lower left-hand corner of figure 11, on page 109, it is clearly seen in the rain- 
fall of Flagstaff, 200 miles north of Tucson and 5,000 feet higher. Inasmuch as a similar 
relation between the rainfall of equatorial and temperate regions has been inferred from 
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Fig. 3.—Winter and Summer Rainfall at Tucson, Arizona, 1868-1912. 
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Fia. 4—Comparison of 3-year Means of Winter and Summer Rainfall at Tucson, Arizona, 1868-1912. 


the comparison of records in various parts of the world, particularly India, it is of great 
interest to find it so clearly manifest here. Examination of the curves shows that in two 
cases out of every three a minimum of winter rain is followed by a maximum during the 
succeeding summer. One would expect to find the reverse also true, and that a summer 
maximum would be followed by a winter minimum, but this does not hold good. A 
summer minimum, however, is usually followed by a winter maximum. In other words, 
if it be permissible to generalize on so small a basis of fact, the minima appear to be the 
critical points. A maximum, either in summer or winter, is not likely to be followed by 
especially marked conditions in the succeeding season. A minimum, on the contrary, 
whether in summer or winter, is likely to be followed immediately by a maximum in the 
succeeding season. 
The preceding generalization obviously holds good only about two-thirds of the time. 
In figure 4 the summer and winter curves have been smoothed by using 3-year means 
instead of the actually observed rainfall. When the minor fluctuations are thus eliminated, 
the opposed phases of the summer and winter curves are brought out clearly in the period 
from 1868 to 1887, and less clearly from 1895 to 1907. In the period from 1888 to 1894 
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the diagram presents a wholly different appearance: the two curves show agreement 
instead of opposition. The effect of such agreement upon the economic life of the country 
is marked. During the late eighties, when both summer and winter rains were on the 
increase, the cattle industry flourished as at no other period. In the early nineties, how- 
ever, when the rain of both seasons decreased, dire distress prevailed. Cattle died by the 
thousand and the industry received such a blow that on many ranches there are now 
only hundreds of animals where then there were thousands. The peculiar fashion in 
which the summer and winter curves show opposite phases part of the time, and then 
suddenly agree, suggests various speculations as to the cause. It looks as if there might 
be more than one type of cyclical or periodic variation in the activity of the earth’s at- 
mosphere. One type perhaps causes agreement and one type disagreement. Here, as 
in the case of the contrast between the precipitation of high and low regions, it is too early 
to attempt to form positive theories. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE TOPOGRAPHIC INFLUENCE OF ARIDITY. 


In the modern science of physiography as developed in recent years, under the leader- 
ship of Professor Davis, one of the most interesting features is the connection between 
the form of the earth’s surface and the climate of any given region. Not only do glaciated 
areas possess their own peculiar topography, but so do humid and dry regions. Thescenery 
of Arizona and New Mexico is stamped indelibly with the impress of an aridity which 
has lasted hundreds of thousands of years. Just when it began we can not tell, but 
certainly far back in the Tertiary era, and possibly earlier, for deposits characteristic of 
aridity not only attain a great thickness superficially, but are interbedded with marine 
strata in formations dating far back in geological time. A full discussion of the effects of 
aridity upon the form of the land in all parts of New Mexico and Arizona would require a 
volume and would demand an amount of field work far greater than I have been able to 
give to the matter. Accordingly, in the following pages I shall limit myself to a few salient 
features which clearly show evidences of aridity, or are of special importance in relation 
to changes of climate and the ancient human occupation of the country. 

Topographically Arizona and New Mexico consist of two chief parts, plateaus of nearly 
horizontal strata 5,000 to 7,000 feet high and basin regions where mountain ranges, due to 
faulting or to rapid uplift of relatively small areas, alternate with more or less completely 
inclosed basins filled with alluvial waste. In Arizona the plateaus and the basin ranges are 
sharply separated by the Mogollon Escarpment, a line of southward-facing cliffs which 
extend approximately northwest and southeast across nearly the whole State and pass 
almost through its center. North of the escarpment lies a high plateau broken in places 
by fault scarps running north and south, diversified by extinct volcanoes and cut by deep 
canyons, like that of the Colorado, but preserving almost uniformly the practically level 
position of its rock formations in spite of thousands of feet of uplift since their original 
deposition. South of the escarpment the basin-range region lies at a general elevation 
3,000 or 4,000 feet less than that of the plateaus. Here the strata by no means lie hori- 
zontal, but have been tipped this way and that, chiefly by means of block faulting along 
lines running more or less closely north and south. The spaces intervening between the 
uplifted blocks form basins which have been filled with alluvium. Thus to the eye of the 
traveler the difference between the plateaus and the plains may be briefly summed up by 
saying that the plateaus are a region of great plains cut by deep canyons, while the basin- 
range country is composed of great plains broken by narrow mountain ranges. In New 
Mexico the separation between the plateaus and the basin ranges is not so distinct as in 
Arizona. In the elevated regions of the northwest, however, and in the Staked Plains of 
the eastern part of the State the plateau quality is as well marked as in Arizona, while 
basins and ranges of mountains due to faulting are almost as characteristic a feature in 
the south as in the neighboring State to the west. In the center, especially toward the 
north near Colorado, the main chain of the Rocky Mountains extends down into New 
Mexico and adds a distinct type of topography. The mountains, however, soon break up 
into isolated ranges rising from the plateau or bordering waste-filled basins, so that most 
of the country may fairly be said to belong to one of the two main types with which we are 
dealing. Inasmuch as the main chain of the Rockies has little to do either with the early 
inhabitants or with the other evidences of climatic changes with which we are here con- 
cerned, it will not be further discussed. 
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THE TOPOGRAPHIC FEATURES OF THE PLATEAUS. 


(1) Mature Uplands.—Where most typically developed the plateaus present three 
chief types of topographic form, which may be described as mature uplands of ancient 
origin, young plains of erosion upon soft strata, and young cliffs composed of hard strata 
and forming the borders either of mesas or canyons. Other features, such as volcanic 
cones or fault scarps, for example, may be omitted as of secondary importance in spite of 
their great interest. The plateaus, it is needless to say, were formed by the slow uplifting 
of large areas of the earth’s surface without any pronounced tilting or bending of the rocks. 
In all such cases an old topography, brought to a greater or less degree of maturity, must 
have been carried up to a height far above that under which it was originally developed. 
In some cases—for example, the Kaibab Plateau in northern Arizona just north of the 
part of the Grand Canyon most commonly visited—this ancient topography is still pre- 
served. On the edges it is being rapidly dissected and removed by the rapid streams 
which are the normal result of uplift. The Mescalero Plateau, east of the Otero Basin 
in the south central part of New Mexico, is another good example. Here a steep fault 
scarp, gashed by precipitous young canyons, rises on the east side of the basin to a height 
of about 9,000 feet, nearly 5,000 feet above the basin floor. At the top one emerges from 
the narrow valleys formed since the last uplift and finds himself in a wooded region of 
open, mature topography. Gentle slopes rise from broad valleys to round-topped hills of 
nearly uniform height. Everywhere the soil is deep, and outcrops of naked rock are rare. 
Often the valleys converge into flat sink-holes, where the water stands for a while before 
it can seep away through underground passages in the soluble limestone. Everything 
indicates that the region was subjected to extensive erosion long before it was slowly 
upheaved to its present situation. Its topography was formed under conditions quite 
different from those of to-day, and we can as yet draw no satisfactory conclusion as to the 
climate prevalent during the long ages required for its erosion. 

(2) Young Plains due to Erosion—The mature uplands are in most cases so elevated 
as to be too cold for extensive habitation or agriculture. On their borders, however, the 
processes of erosion have in many cases given rise to broad and relatively youthful plains 
of subaerial denudation at altitudes of 6,000 or 7,000 feet. These would be habitable 
if provided with more water, and many of them seem to have been cultivated in former 
times. The plains are rarely smooth for any great distance. At frequent intervals they are 
interrupted by steep-sided mesas, lines of cliffs, or canyons, the product of the same pro- 
cess of erosion which has produced the plains. It is unnecessary here to enter into any 
detailed description of this well-known process. I would merely call attention to the 
fact that it reaches a high state of development only in arid regions. Where strata of 
unequal hardness are exposed to erosion, such soft materials as shales are worn back 
much faster than hard formations, such as massive sandstones or limestones. If the strata 
are horizontal the weathering of the soft formation tends to carry it away from under 
the hard formation wherever a vertical surface is exposed by erosion. The hard rocks of 
course break off as soon as they are undermined, and thus steep cliffs are formed. This 
process takes place in a moist climate quite as much as in a dry, but it can not go so far. 
In the moist climate two things tend to check it. In the first place, the action of frost, 
rain, show, and vegetation tends to cause the weathering of the hard rocks to go on at a 
rate which approximates that of the soft rocks more nearly than in dry regions. Hence rela- 
tively more talus falls from the cliffs of moist regions than from those of dry regions, and the 
tops of the cliffs are worn back, while the soft strata at the base are protected by the accu- 
mulation of débris. Hence steep cliffs arenot common. In the second place, erosion is less 
hindered in dry regions than in wet. ‘The torrential character of the rains and the absence 
of vegetation allow the talus to be carried rapidly away in arid countries, while the barren- 
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ness and dryness of the surface allow the wind to etch out the soft rocks in a fashion quite 
unknown in moist lands. Consequently, where strong contrasts of hardness exist in a dry 
climate the soft rocks may be worn back for miles, leaving the underlying hard rocks to form 
broad plains of erosion, while the remnants of the overlying hard rocks form mesas. Where 
the climate is moist the sharp contrast between the hard rocks and the soft is diminished, 
as we have seen. Moreover, the number of residual hills of hard rock is likely to be large 
because of the abundance of streams and consequent minute dissection. Thus the plains 
of erosion are apt to be more broken by hills than in dry regions, while the slopes are 
gentler because more masked by talus. 

(3) Cliffs bordering Mesas and Canyons.—The origin of the steep cliffs of the plateau 
country is evident from what has just been said. The uplifting of the plateaus has caused 
rapid erosion and the swift deepening of valleys. The differences between hard and soft 
strata have resulted in a benched topography; the hard layers form cliffs while the soft 
wear back so as to form benches on top of the hard. Where the cliffs wear back far from 
the streams, leaving plains, the hard formations may still retain their steepness, and thus 
mesas and buttes arise. For our present purpose this is important, partly because such 
topography is characteristic of arid regions, and still more because of its relation to human 
occupation. The ancient cliff-dwellers, who figure so largely in American archeology, 
made most of their dwellings in narrow canyons just at the point where the lowest soft 
layer makes a hollow under the overlying hard layer. Starting, probably, with no shelter 
except that of the cliffs overhanging their wind-scoured caves, they gradually learned to 
dig caves in soft formations such as the voleanic tuff of the Pajarito Plateau near Sante Fe 
in northern New Mexico, while later they developed the art of building walls in front of 
the caves, and these in turn led them to build entire rooms, sometimes three or four rows 
deep, at the base of the cliffs. Others among the ancient Americans utilized these same 
cliffs for protection, building their houses of stone on the tops of great steep-sided mesas, 
of which the Mesa Verde is the best known. Many of the ancient inhabitants, as may 
be seen near the remarkable ruins of the Chaco Canyon in northwestern New Mexico, 
dwelt at the base of the cliffs, but apparently cultivated the plains of erosion high above 
their heads. This last matter is still in dispute, but there can be no question that the 
peculiar topography characteristic of arid plateaus was the warp upon which was woven 
one of the most interesting of all the phases of pre-Columbian American civilization. 


THE BASIN REGIONS. 


(1) The Mountain Slopes.—Going down from the plateaus to the basin regions of the 
south, we find a country where, during the most ancient times, men dwelt as numerously 
as in the plateaus, although the remaining ruins are less conspicuous. Here, as there, 
three chief elements of physiographic form dominate the landscape: (1) rough, rocky 
mountain slopes, usually of steep ascent; (2) gently sloping piedmont deposits of gravel 
merging imperceptibly into smooth plains and playas of fine silt; and (8) terraces com- 
posed of alluvium, chiefly in the form of gravel. For convenience I shall not attempt a 
general description of these elements, but shall describe them as they occur in the region 
of Tucson, where much of our future investigation will center. This will serve as well as 
a more general description, for in all essential matters there is little difference between the 
various parts of the basin region. 

Near Tucson the mountain slopes, the first of our three physiographic elements, form the 
sides of irregular ranges scattered here and there like islands in the midst of a sea of gravel 
and silt. In general the mountains run northwest and southeast. They vary in height 
from 4,000 to 9,000 feet, while the plains lie at an altitude of 2,000 to 3,000 feet, dimin- 
ishing to the west and increasing to the east in New Mexico. Some ranges, such as the 
Santa Catalinas northeast of Tucson, the Tortolitas farther to the north, and the Sierritas 
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to the southwest, are of disordered structure and consist of masses of granites and gneisses 
flanked by. sedimentary rocks of Paleozoic or later age. The majority of the ranges, 
however, are composed of Paleozoic sedimentary or metamorphic rocks, together with 
later lavas. Most are fault blocks which have been uplifted on the southwest side of lines 
of faulting running northwest and southeast, and have been tilted in such a way that the 
back of the block slopes toward the southeast. The structure is not regular, for there 
has been a large amount of secondary faulting. As none of the faulting is recent, the 
mountains are maturely dissected. This does not mean that sharp forms of peak and 
cliff are rare. On the contrary, many of the fault-block ranges are carved into the most 
striking forms, and all the mountains display a great amount of naked rock. The little 
Tucson Range, for instance, which lies just to the west of Tucson, and is composed largely 
of andesite and other eruptives, presents one of the most jagged sky-lines to be found 
anywhere in America, a striking sight against the clear sunset sky. The Sawtooth Moun- 
tains, a few miles to the west, are of the same structure, and are, if anything, still more 
jagged. The granitic mountains, on the other hand, are not characterized by prominent 
peaks. From a distance they present the appearance of great solid masses, but near at 
hand are seen to be full of splendid deep canyons, often with precipitous walls of naked rock. 

The rockiness of the mountains speaks strongly of arid climatic conditions. Mountains 
in a similar stage of dissection in a moist climate would be covered with soil and would 
present graded slopes for the most part. In Arizona the slopes are largely washed bare of 
soil because lack of moisture restricts the growth of plants and prevents the accumulation 
of roots and fallen leaves which would hold the soil in place when heavy showers tend to 
wash it down. The truth of this statement is apparent from the fact that the low mountains, 
under 5,000 feet or so in height, are more rocky and on the whole more rugged than those 
which rise higher. The high mountains, such as the Catalinas, which, as we have seen, 
rise to a height of 9,000 feet, enjoy a much greater rainfall than the lower portions of the 
country, at least twice as much apparently. They are also cooler, so that evaporation is 
far less active than in the hot regions of lower elevation. Accordingly the supply of 
moisture available for plants is far in excess of that below, and the mountains above 5,000 
feet are covered with forests. At the lower levels oaks and bushy trees of the smooth- 
barked manzanita and its allies prevail, while, higher up, the mountains are densely clothed 
with splendid forests of juniper and pine. In the mountains of moist lands the amount 
of soil commonly decreases from the bottom upward. In southern Arizona the case is 
different ; from the base of the hills, at an elevation of approximately 3,000 feet, the amount 
of soil decreases in the normal fashion at first, but after 1,000 or 2,000 feet it begins to 
increase, and at a height of 6,000 or 7,000 it is much greater than at the base. Such con- 
ditions can occur only in an arid climate among mountains rising high enough to receive a 
considerable rainfall. 

(2) The Bahadas, or Piedmont Gravel Deposits—The second element in the landscape 
in the basin region is the vast accumulation of gravel, sand, and silt which flanks the 
mountains on every side. This accumulation of detrital material slopes gently away, 
mile after mile, becoming flatter and flatter, until many of the slopes merge into level 
playas. The name “bajada”’ has been applied to such slopes by Tollman.* The Span- 
iards use the word “‘bajada”’ to designate any sort of descent, including the process of 
descending, but in the absence of any other appropriate term in English, I feel constrained 
to adopt it. The word is pronounced ‘“‘bahadtha,” the sound of the d being neither d nor 
th exactly. The a’s have the French sound and the accent is on the second syllable. In 
defiance of all rules I venture to write the word with an h instead of aj, because otherwise 
it is sure to be mispronounced. Genetically it belongs to the same class as mesa, butte, 
arroyo, playa, and others in common use. 


*C. F. Tollman: Erosion and Deposition in Southern Arizona Bolson Region. Jour. Geol., vol. xvi1, 1909, p. 142. 
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The bahadas consist primarily of innumerable detrital fans deposited by the streams 
at the point where they issue from the mountains. In moist countries such fans can not 
attain large dimensions, for they are soon washed away by the steady flow of the streams. 
In dry regions, on the contrary, they tend constantly to increase in size. None but the 
largest streams are permanent; for the great majority come to an end soon after leaving 
the constricted valleys of the mountains. Emerging from the uplands, their speed is 
checked so that they deposit their load of waste and are divided into many distributaries. 
Thus fans are formed in whose thirsty gravel most of the water is lost, while the remainder 
runs on a few miles farther with constantly diminishing volume until it finally spreads out 
into thin sheets, forming playas which soon evaporate. Except in the case of occasional 
floods which reach the main streams and run through to the sea, every bit of material that 
most of the streams bring down from the mountains is deposited in the lowlands. Thus 
year by year and century by century the fans grow in size, and finally coalesce into what 
appears to be a single great slope, a vast apron or glacis surrounding all the mountains, 
and ever rising higher as the mountains themselves are worn lower. In time the waste 
from the higher mountains may bury the lower ones, cutting them off at first and forming 
the gravelly passes which make it so easy to cross the minor ranges at frequent intervals. 
As time goes on, many small mountains are so buried that they merely stick up as little 
pointed buttes in the midst of a rising sea of gravel and silt. Doubtless in past ages many 
hills have disappeared entirely, for the deposits washed down from the mountains to the 
lowlands have a depth of over 1,000 feet not far from Tucson, as shown by the records of 
wells dug by the Southern Pacific Railroad.* 

Close to the mountains the bahadas consist of coarse material in the form of subangular 
boulders with a matrix of cobbles and sand. Farther out, as the slope decreases, the 
boulders disappear, although in some cases they are washed to a distance of 5 miles or 
more. Then the cobbles diminish in size and finally vanish, leaving only gravel, and that 
in turn gradually gives place to the fine sand and silt which alone are found in the playas 
where the slope is reduced almost to zero and the waters come to rest. The bahadas, 
playas, and half-buried mountains of the southwestern part of the United States reproduce 
exactly the topographic forms of other deserts in distant regions, such as Syria, Persia, and 
western China. In all parts of the world these great piedmont deposits preserve full 
records of the climatic vicissitudes to which they have been subject. Manifestly the 
nature of the materials laid down under various conditions of climate is bound to vary, 
even though a certain degree of aridity may have prevailed at all times. If the mountains 
were at some time denuded of trees by excessive drought, a great amount of soil must 
have been washed down in ensuing years. If the amount of vegetation became greater 
than now, and the streams became more constant by reason of greater rainfall, deposition 
at the immediate base of the mountains must have diminished, while farther away it must 
have increased. Thus the depths of the bahadas must preserve a record of all manner 
of changes. In the present volume this subject will not be taken up, because it does 
not bear upon our immediate problem of recent climatic changes, but evidently any com- 
prehensive study of the climatic conditions of the geologic past demands a careful examina- 
tion of complete sections from the bahada slopes not only of America, but of all parts of 
the world. 

(3) The Terraces.—The bahadas by no means always merge into playas, nor do they 
universally coalesce with one another. In fact, they usually fail to do so. Once all the 
bahadas coalesced smoothly and merged into playas or flat valley bottoms, but now their 
smooth slopes come to an end in terraces and are constantly interrupted by small valleys 
and gullies of recent origin. These valleys may be just wide enough for a small torrential 
stream, or several miles wide. Their depth may be a few feet or hundreds. Their sides 


* Carn. Inst. Wash. Pub. 99, 1908. 
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may show an unbroken slope, gentle or steep as the case may be, or may be broken into 
four or five terraces. Practically every waterway, large or small, is bordered by one or 
more terraces. They form the third of the persistent elements of the landscape. Not so 
noticeable as the rough mountains, not furnishing a home and land for tillage to the ancient 
inhabitants like the bahadas, they are in some ways quite as important. Their interpreta- 
tion, unlike that of the other features, is by no means a matter of general agreement. 
Therefore, when we have briefly discussed the vegetation of the country, I shall devote a 
chapter to a consideration of the two opposing theories, climatic and tectonic, which have 
been advanced in explanation of the terraces. 


PLATE 1 


HUNTINGTON 


aN 


A. Alluvial deposits burying the bottoms of mesquite trees on the lower Santa Cruz near Charco Yuma. 
B. Typical vegetation of Southern Arizona, giant cactus, Cholla, mesquite bushes, grease-wood, etc. 


C. Alluvial terraces and typical vegetation of a river valley in Northern Sonora. 


CHAPTER III. 
THE ARBOREAL VEGETATION OF THE MONSOON DESERT. 


A detailed description of the vegetation of Arizona and New Mexico would be out of 
place in the present volume. Not only does it lie beyond the writer’s field of knowledge, 
but it has been ably done in MacDougal’s volume on the Deserts of North America,* and 
in other publications of the Desert Laboratory. The purpose of this chapter is merely to 
call attention to one of the peculiar results of the twofold rainy season of the southwest. 
The result is much more obvious in the warm southern parts of Arizona than in the regions 
of greater altitude. Hence I shall confine myself chiefly to that region. 

To one familiar with the deserts of the Eastern Hemisphere or of other parts of North 
America, the vegetation of the less elevated portions of southern Arizona, northern Sonora, 
and, to a less extent, southern New Mexico is surprising. The annual rainfall at Tucson 
at an elevation of 2,300 feet amounts, it will be remembered, to about 12 inches. The 
amount elsewhere may be seen by referring to figure 1 on page 10. Few parts of southern 
Arizona and New Mexico have more than 12 inches of rain, most of the country has less, 
and Yuma, as is well known, has only about 3 inches. So far as habitability is concerned 
the country is genuinely a desert. There are several places in Arizona, especially in the 
southwestern part of the State, where the whole of Massachusetts with its 3,000,000 
people could be set down without disturbing a single farm, or cattle ranch, or any other 
place where people are making a living from the soil as distinguished from mines and 
railroad enterprises; the same is true of Sonora. Nevertheless the general aspect of the 
country is green, even in the dry seasons. Most regions having a rainfall of only 10 or 12 
inches are bare and treeless, as may be seen in Utah or Nevada, or in Syria and Persia. 
There arboreal vegetation, away from the water-courses, is almost entirely restricted to 
insignificant grayish-green forms like sage-brush. In a measure this is due to unrestricted 
grazing, but by no means entirely; for in places where flocks never graze the bushes are 
small and rare and trees are unknown. In the southern part of Arizona, on the contrary, 
bushes are found almost everywhere except on the mountain sides, and the aspect of the 
desert is distinctly arboreal and verdant. Thousands of square miles are covered with the 
useless creosote bush, a shrub which grows to a height of from 4 to 6 feet or more, and is 
thickly studded with small gummy leaves. The individual bushes are commonly 10 or 15 
feet apart, and the ground between them is often bare or covered only with a short-lived 
growth of grass. Nevertheless, the bushes are close enough to one another to give a pro- 
nounced green color to the landscape as a whole. In addition to the creosote bush there 
are numerous larger species of bushes and trees. The most prominent is the mesquite, 
which sometimes grows to a height of 40 or 50 feet in relatively damp bottom lands. Com- 
monly it attains a height of 15 or 20 feet, and grows in loose groves resembling extensive 
peach orchards. Among the creosote bushes and mesquites numerous other trees are 
found, such as the ironwood and several other species of acacia, and the palo verde, whose 
green bark, tiny round leaves, and dainty yellow blossoms constantly attract attention. 
Everywhere, too, a profusion of healthy green cacti add to the verdure, some being re- 
cumbent, like the smaller forms of the flat-leaved prickly pear, some bushy like the spiny, 
many-branched cholla, and some assuming the dimensions of large trees, like the saguaro 
or giant cactus, whose fluted columns are often 40 or 50 feet high. (See Plate 1, p. 34.) 


*D. T. MacDougal: Botanical Features of North American Deserts. Carn. Inst. Wash. Pub. 99, 1908. 
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The peculiarly verdant arboreal character of the desert of southern Arizona and Sonora 
appears to be due primarily to the double rainy period. In the majority of deserts rain 
falls only during a single season, which is often the winter, when the temperature is un- 
favorable to growth. Inasmuch as the winters of the less elevated portions of Arizona do 
not last long, those portions are favored with a relatively good growth of herbaceous 
annuals in winter, and also in summer, as is fully described in the paper of MacDougal 
previously referred to. Trees, as is well known, require a prolonged season of growth. ‘The 
rains of the brief moist season in most deserts do not store the ground with sufficient 
moisture to enable the trees to mature their various organs and produce seed. In the 
region under discussion, however, the winter rains start the growth of trees, and supply 
sufficient moisture to enable the plants to subsist until the arrival of the summer rains. 
These lengthen the growing season to a period equal to that in many regions which are much 
better watered. Of course, moisture is scarce for a long interval during the rainless fore- 
summer, and the ground is too dry for ordinary trees. Nevertheless, many desert species 
have become adapted to the double rainy season. Hence, although Arizona is a genuine 
desert from an agricultural point of view, the scenery of the southern part by no means 
suggests this. The country is far more verdant than many regions whose agricultural 
possibilities are much greater. 

In the elevated plateau-regions of northern Arizona and New Mexico the vegetation 
is of the usual type, chiefly grasses, small quick-growing herbs, and low stunted bushes 
of the sage type. This is due to the relatively small amount of rain in summer as com- 
pared with winter, and to the length of the winter, which prevents growth in February, 
March, and even April. Thus the twofold rainy season is largely robbed of its effect. In 
the higher mountains, at an altitude of 7,000 feet or more, pine forests, fringed with oaks 
on the lower border, cover large areas. Here the moisture of the winter remains in the 
ground so late that there is practically only one growing season. 


CHAPTER IV. 
THE CLIMATIC THEORY OF TERRACES. 


The preceding general description of the climate of Arizona and New Mexico, and of the 
relation of that climate to topography and vegetation, prepares the way for a consideration 
of the various lines of evidence which seem to indicate that distinct climatic changes have 
taken place in post-glacial times and even in the period covered by the written history of 
the eastern hemisphere. Among purely physical phenomena, unrelated to man or his 
work, none is so widespread or so important in its bearing on this problem as the alluvial 
terraces described briefly in the chapter on topography. Until within the past ten years 
such terraces, if they were discussed at all, were almost invariably assumed to be the 
result of movements of the earth’s crust. As a rule, however, they were dismissed with 
a word, on the tacit assumption that they were not of sufficient importance to warrant 
further discussion. W. D. Johnson, and possibly others, had recognized that terraces 
may originate from climatic variations, not only in glaciated, but in non-glaciated regions.* 
Nevertheless, the possibility of such origin in specific cases was rarely or never discussed. 
The first papers to consider the matter with any fullness were two upon Russian Turkestan 
by Professor Davis and the writer, and another upon Persia also by the present writer. 
All three were published by the Carnegie Institution in 1905 in a volume entitled “‘Explora- 
tions in Turkestan.” Since then the subject has received some attention in the writings 
of Barrell} and others, but no one has yet definitely attempted to test the climatic theory of 
terraces by applying it to a definite region in America and working out the agreement or dis- 
agreement of the facts with this theory and with its chief rival. Accordingly I shall do this, 
even at the risk of repeating some things which I have said elsewhere in regard to Asia. 

Terraces, although a common feature of the landscape in many arid regions, are not of 
great importance in themselves. As possible indicators of climatic changes in recent geo- 
logical times, however, they are of the first importance. Geologists have long been keenly 
alive to the fact that the interior of our planet is in a state of incessant change which 
manifests itself in the varied phenomena of crustal movements, the bursting forth of vol- 
canoes, and the transformation of rocks by the development of new magmas or by the 
processes of metamorphism. Yet, in regard to climate, they have until recently tacitly 
assumed that, with the exception of a few unique cases such as the Permian and Pleistocene 
glacial periods, the conditions of the earth have either remained uniform for ages or have 
been subject only to the extremely slow variations postulated by the nebular hypothesis. 
Recently, however, a change has taken place, and geologists are beginning to realize that 
at certain special epochs the climate of the past has been subject to great changes. The 
discovery of evidences of a Cambrian glacial period by Willis and others, and of a pre- 
Cambrian period by Coleman, and still more the development of the planetesimal hy- 
pothesis by Moulton and Chamberlain, have introduced a wholly new conception. Never- 
theless, except for a few tentative suggestions, such as those of Gilbert, Davis, and Barrell, 
the general opinion still remains that climatic changes are very slow in occurrence, that 
throughout most of geologic time conditions of practical uniformity have prevailed, that 
the changes of the glacial period came to an end before the beginning of the historic period, 
and that since that time the climate of the world has remained uniform. If the conclusions 


* W. D. Johnson: The High Plains and Their Utilization. Twenty-first Ann. Rept. U. 8. Geol. Survey, part rv, 1901, 
. 626, 628-630. i ; 
vero Barrell: The Relations between Climate and Terrestrial Deposits. Journal of Geology, vol. xvi, 1908. 
{G. K. Gilbert: Rhythms and Geologic Time. Proc. Am. Assn. for Ady. of Science, vol. 49, pp. 1-19. 
W. M. Davis: Explorations in Turkestan. Vol. 1, Carn. Inst. Wash. Pub. 26, 1905. 
Joseph Barrell: Origin and Significance of the Mauch Chunk Shale. Bull. Geol. Soc. Am., vol. 18, 1907, pp. 449-476. 
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reached in the following pages are correct, however, changes of considerable importance 
are still in progress, and there is a strong possibility that throughout the course of the 
world’s whole history climate may frequently have been subjected to conditions of high 
variability. It may have remained constant for hundreds of thousands of years, but on 
the other hand it may have changed suddenly at any time. Only by an exhaustive study 
of all the possible evidences of change can we reach certainty on this point, and only then 
can we test such theories as those of the relation of the carbonic acid of the atmosphere to 
glacial periods, the effect of volcanic dust in cutting off the sun’s heat, or the effect of solar 
variations upon climate and thus upon the evolution of life. 


TERRACES OF THE TUCSON REGION. 


Let us turn now to our immediate problem, the origin of terraces. We will begin 
with a specific example, taking up first the most recent terraces. Near the city of Tucson 
the Santa Cruz River flows in a newly cut channel from 100 to 300 feet wide and 12 or 15 
feet deep. The channel has been excavated by the stream within the last 25 years. Its 
edges rise steeply from the sandy river-bed to a flat alluvial plain from half a mile to a mile 
or more in width. The plain is in part covered with a thick growth of mesquite and in part 
with irrigated fields. Before the cutting of the new channel and the consequent partial 
draining of the plain, much of it was covered with sacaton, a species of bunch grass, 
5 or 6 feet high, which flourishes only in places where flood water occasionally keeps the 
ground thoroughly soaked for a time. The alluvial plain, in its present form, can not be 
of great age geologically speaking, or even as measured by human standards; for Professor 
R. H. Forbes, of the Arizona Experiment Station, has found pottery in the banks on the 
borders of the channel at a depth of 10 feet below the plain, and similar finds have been 
made elsewhere. The pre-Columbian inhabitants of America can scarcely have dug to a 
depth of 10 feet, or, at least, would scarcely have done so, without iron tools of any sort. 
Therefore we infer that since the time when pottery was in use the alluvial plain at Tucson 
has been built up considerably. It scarcely needs the pottery to prove this, for when 
Americans first settled here, half a century ago, the plain was flooded with water every 
year, so that sometimes the mail had to be ferried across a mile of water. The floods were 
not so muddy at that time as they now are, but a certain amount of sediment was carried 
and was deposited where the water spread out. 

The alluvial plain is bordered by a gentle terrace of gravel, 10 to 20 feet high, according 
to its distance from the stream. The top of the terrace forms part of the main bahada 
slope on which is located the city of Tucson. At first sight the terrace seems to be far 
more gravelly than the alluvial plain, but this is not so marked a feature as superficial 
conditions would indicate. The surface of the plain is everywhere composed of fine silt, 
but in its interior, as disclosed by the cutting of the river, layers of gravel are by no means 
uncommon. The surface of the bahada, on the contrary, is almost everywhere gravelly, but 
its interior contains a large proportion of fine material, partly in the form of ordinary silt 
and partly in the form of a calcareous silty formation known as caliche. The preponderance 
of pebbles on the surface is largely the result of the process by which the so-called “desert 
pavements” are formed.* In an arid country eolian erosion gradually removes the finer 
materials from the surface, but leaves the pebbles. In course of time the process goes so 
far that the entire surface becomes covered with pebbles which assume the form of a 
regular pavement and check further erosion of the underlying fine materials. In the 
bahada on which Tucson is located the process has not gone so far as to produce a genuine 
pavement, but it has progressed sufficiently to make the surface much more gravelly 


* See Tollman, op, cit. Journal of Geology, vol. xvi, 1909, p. 149. 
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than the interior, and to show that the bahada is decidedly older than the alluvial plain 
at the base of the terrace which borders it. The development of the calcareous deposit 
known as caliche is also a sign that the materials of the bahada are older than those of 
the alluvial plain. 

To the superficial eye it seems as if the bahada which stretches from Tucson south- 
eastward in a splendid green slope for a score of miles toward the mountains were the uni- 
form product of a single period of deposition. Nevertheless, at various points other 
deposits belonging to higher terraces rise above it. For instance, at the end of the Speed- 
way which runs seven miles eastward from the city, a line of low hills projects above the 
plain. They are composed of gravel of the same nature as that of the surrounding portion 
of the main bahada, but of somewhat coarser texture. On every side they are isolated 
from the mountains by means of the plain of the main bahada; yet it seems fairly certain 
that they were originally part of a higher, older bahada which bore the same relation to 
the one on which Tucson lies as that bears to the alluvial plain, or as the alluvial plain 
bears to the foot or two of materials which have been laid down in the river channel since 
the last flood. A few miles to the north of the hills, that is, on the north side of the sandy 
channel of Rillito Wash at the base of the Santa Catalina Mountains, a much more distinct 
portion of the old bahada is seen. It here takes the form of a regular terrace of the same 
form as the lower terrace on which Tucson is built. Above it rises still another terrace 
whose gently sloping flat top presents the unmistakable appearance of a bahada. It is 
composed of gravel, very coarse here because of proximity to the mountains. Evidently 
it once extended unbroken to the mountains on the one hand, and far out to the center of 
the valley on the other. Now it forms a flat-topped and almost isolated plateau connected 
with the mountains only at one or two points. At a still higher level, traces of a fourth 
terrace and bahada appear, but are not sufficiently distinct to allow of certain identification. 

Similar terraces occur along every stream which I saw anywhere near the mountains 
during three months’ stay in the country. On the minor tributaries and far downstream 
on the main drainage lines only one terrace is commonly visible, but higher up the number 
increases along streams of any size. In many cases, similar to that just described, only 
a single terrace appears at first, but careful examination, even without going farther 
upstream, usually shows that there are several. As a rule the older terraces are so com- 
pletely dissected that they have disappeared except in a few favored spots, where they are 
preserved either as stumps, so to speak, on the lower flanks of the mountains high above 
the limits of the lowest main terrace, or else as isolated islands in the form of flat-topped 
hills, such as those along the southwest base of the Catalina Mountains. 

Back in the mountains toward the heads of the main streams the number of terraces 
is commonly four or five. Thus at the head of the Cafiada del Oro, on the northeast side 
of the Santa Catalina Mountains, Dr. MacDougal states that there are five distinct terraces. 
Lower down in the same valley I saw three, very perfectly developed. On the opposite 
side of the same mountains the three, or possibly four, main terraces of the Rillito have 
already been described. In addition to these there is a minor terrace bordering the present 
flood plain. In the upper valley of the Pantano, a main tributary which joins the Rillito 
from the south just before that waterway unites with the Santa Cruz, numerous terraces 
can be seen to the south and southwest of the Empire Ranch at the eastern base of the high 
Santa Rita Mountains. In Gardner Canyon, for instance, the upper terrace appears as a 
broad bahada lying close to the base of the mountains, while farther out in the main valley 
of the Pantano portions of it can be seen as isolated hills with flat tops; like all the rest of 
the terraces it is composed of coarse gravel full of cobblestones and small boulders. The 
next terrace is very pronounced, and can be seen over a wide range of country. Where I 
climbed it, the height amounts to 30 or 40 feet, and the fairly steep slope leading up to the 
broad flat bahada is covered with loose boulders and cobbles. The third is less pronounced 
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than the second; it is less than half as high, and has a much more gentle slope. Below it 
there is a little terrace only about 5 feet in height, which scarcely deserves to be noticed. 
Next comes a fifth, which is the most pronounced of all; it corresponds to the one on which 
the city of Tucson is built. Below it there is what may be termed an incipient sixth terrace 
corresponding to the edges of the new channel at Tucson. 


TERRACES OF OTHER ARID PORTIONS OF NORTH AMERICA. 


Forty or 50 miles to the southwest of the northward-draining Pantano the main branch 
of the Magdalena River in Mexico drains to the south. Here again terraces are highly 
developed, as may well be seen at Cocospera (see Plate 1, c, page 34), near one of the old 
Spanish missions which are so picturesque a feature of all this region. The total number 
of terraces here amounts to seven, in addition to the terraced edge of the present flood-plain. 
One of the seven, however, is only 3 or 4 feet high, and is not continuous, so that it scarcely 
deserves to be counted. ‘Two of the others lie close together and usually merge into one. 
All alike are composed of gravel and appear to be the same type as those of the other 
valleys of the region. 

Terraces of the kind here described are not confined to the valleys mentioned above; 
they occur in that of the San Pedro to the east of the Santa Cruz and in that of the Gila to 
the north. In northern Arizona the Grand Wash in the western part of the State contains 
one or two terraces which appear to be of the same type, and so does the Kanab Canyon 
in southern Utah, which I have elsewhere described in connection with the terraces of 
Persia and Turkestan.* In the northeastern part of Utah the Provo River, which rises in 
the Uinta Mountains and flows southwestward through the Wasatch Range to Great Salt 
Lake near Provo, traverses a valley which shows a fine series of terraces of the same type 
prevalent farther south. The same is true of Kamas Creek, flowing north to the Weber 
in the same region. In Montana similar phenomena of the upper Yellowstone and other 
valleys may perhaps be connected with glaciation, but this can not be true of those already 
described in Arizona nor of those of the Rio Grande, Tularosa, and other streams in New 
Mexico. Still other terraces which can not be of glacial origin occur in various parts of old 
Mexico and will be described later. All these are only a part of the cases of non-glacial 
terracing which the writer has himself seen. 

From the descriptions of others it appears that there are many other valleys in the semi- 
arid portions of America which are similarly characterized by terraces. For example, 
since the completion of the original manuscript of this chapter the Journal of Geology for 
October 1910, vol. xvit, pp. 601-632, has appeared containing an article by J. L. Rich, 
who describes terraces of apparently the same sort in Wyoming. Mr. Rich has also 
presented before the Association of American Geographers a paper in which he discusses 
the process of terrace-making as it has occurred during the last half century. In general 
he adopts the theories of the present writer as set forth in “Explorations in Turkestan,”’ 
and in a paper on ‘‘Some Characteristics of the Glacial Period in Non-glaciated Regions.’’t 


TERRACES OF FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


Turning to foreign countries, in the publications already named, I have discussed similar 
terraces distributed from Turkey on the west to China, 3,000 or 4,000 miles away, on the 
east. In Greece they occur along rivers such as the Alpheios, and appear to have had a 
share in the burial of the ruins of Olympia.t Apparently some terracing process has been 
very active in the arid or semi-arid mountainous regions of the world in the most recent 


* Explorations in Toren Bapedition of 1903. Gare Inst. Wash. Pub. 26, 1905, p. 272 
+ Bulletin of the Geological Society of America, vol. 18, pp. 351-388. tie Bis 
{ The Burial of Olympia, by Ellsworth Huntington. Geographical Journal, London, vol. 36, 1910, pp. 657-686. 
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geological times, and the activity seems to have persisted down almost to the present day, 
or even to be still in operation. Clearly the truth can not be ascertained without a realiza- 
tion of the fact that the phenomena are widespread. It is scarcely going too far to say that 
in the dry, non-glaciated portions of North America and Eurasia regions containing high 
mountains of unsubdued topography are usually characterized by a peculiar type of terraces 
which bear so close a resemblance to one another that they all appear to be due to a single 
cause. Hence the terraces are of great importance because they represent one of the latest 
and most widespread of geological processes. In attempting to explain them it must con- 
stantly be borne in mind that we are dealing with a phenomenon which is as widespread 
as glaciation, but which has taken place in non-glaciated, arid regions during the same 
period of time which has seen the intermittent advance and retreat of the ice-sheet from 
the moist lands of the north. 


THE STRUCTURE OF THE TERRACES. 


Before proceeding to discuss the two theories of tectonic and climatic origin of terraces, 
let us first consider the general structure of the terraces themselves. In doing this the facts 
will be drawn only from a limited area in southern Arizona and northern Mexico, but the 
general statements apply with equal truth to other parts of North America and to Asia. 
The upper portions of the terraces universally consist of alluvial material varying in texture 
from coarse cobbles and boulders to fine silt, according to the distance from the mountains. 
In the majority of cases the entire terrace is alluvial from top to bottom, although the 


Fig. 5.—Cross-section illustrating the Formation of Climatic Terraces. 


different layers may vary greatly in texture, a part, for instance, being composed of coarse 
gravel, while an underlying layer consists of fine clay. In many cases, however, solid 
rock crops out below the alluvial material. In such cases it is clear that the gravel which 
lies on the rock and forms an upper terrace, and that which lies against it at its base and 
forms a lower terrace, are not of the same age. This can be plainly seen on the right of figure 
5, where the deposition of the gravel of terrace A was clearly separated from that of C by a 
period of erosion, or in fact by two periods of erosion in this particular case. In other cases, 
such as that already described at Tucson, a lower terrace may consist of fine silt, while 
the one just above it is composed of gravel. Here again a period of erosion must have 
intervened, as is illustrated on the left of figure 5, for otherwise it would not be possible 
to have an unconformity such as that which exists between the coarser deposits of B and the 
finer ones of C. In still other cases the deposits of two contiguous terraces, such as A and 
B, are so similar that it is not possible to ascertain whether they were separated by a period 
of erosion or whether they are parts of a single deposit which was first laid down in suffi- 
cient depth to reach the level A, and was then in part eroded to the level B. Terraces of 
all kinds, or combinations of the various types, may be found together, and a single 
terrace may pass from one type to another, as it is followed up or down stream. 
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All the terraces point to a single series of events. They indicate that, on a small scale, 
the streams have repeatedly passed through what may well be called cycles. Let us assume 
that a cycle begins at a time when the streams are engaged in deepening and widening their 
channels, and let us suppose that the process has gone so far that the rivers are cutting into 
bed rock more or less rapidly. The next step, no matter what our theory may be, is a 
change which causes deposition. This proceeds until the valley has been filled to. an 
appreciable depth with alluvial deposits which naturally vary In texture from time to time 
and place to place. Next there ensues another change which reverses the process. It 
compels the streams to deepen their channels at first and then to widen them. Constant 
repetition of these two processes on an ever-diminishing scale has produced the terraces 
which are now so common. Sometimes the streams have shifted far to one side of the valley 
or to the other, and have completely undermined the older terraces, which in many cases 
have entirely disappeared or have been reduced to mere fragments. In almost every 
main valley, however, some trace of older terraces can be found by careful search, and in 
all valleys, large and small, the younger ones are visible, provided the region is sufficiently 
arid and mountainous. 


NATURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF TERRACES ACCORDING TO THE TECTONIC HYPOTHESIS. 


Weare now prepared to test the two chief theories of the origin of terraces in arid regions. 
As has been said, neither theory has yet been carried to its logical consequences and ade- 
quately tested in reference to America. In respect, however, to the Gila conglomerates, 
which are the gravels of the terraces along the Gila River, Lee* has advocated the theory 
of tectonic origin, basing his conclusions on personal observation, while Barrell,t on the 
basis of wide reading and most careful reasoning, has come to the conclusion that they are 
of climatic origin. 

Let us take up the tectonic theory first, and see exactly what type of movements of 
the earth’s crust would be required to produce terraces such as those which we find all over 
the Southwest. The primary process in the formation of terraces may be considered as 
deposition. After the valleys have reached a certain topographic stage, which may be 
roughly defined as mature, there must ensue some change which causes erosion to give 
place to deposition. The amount of deposition may vary from tens to hundreds of feet, 
but this is immaterial. Finally, it must come to an end, and must be succeeded by erosion, 
thus giving rise to terraces. The problem before us is simply this: would it be possible 
for repeated movements of the earth’s crust to give rise to the succession of terraces which 
we find so frequently in widely separated regions? Alternate periods of uplift and quies- 
cence undoubtedly cause terraces, such as those of the gorge of the Rhine, but do they 
give rise to innumerable terraces which not only occur in valleys of every type, but are often 
composed entirely of gravel without a trace of solid rock throughout their entire extent? 

Let us follow out the process of terrace-making by earth movements, and see what 
results are obtained under specific circumstances. For the sake of simplifying the problem, 
let us assume that the streams of a region are engaged in broadening and slightly deepening 
their valleys. Let us further suppose that the processes of weathering and erosion have pro- 
ceeded so far that the main streams have flood-plains, although the minor ones have none. 
In such a case, the first step toward terracing, according to the ordinary form of the tec- 
tonic hypothesis, would be either an uplift of the mountains at the heads of the streams 
in such a way as to cause excessive erosion with consequent deposition farther downstream, 
or else a tilting of certain portions of the beds of the streams in such fashion as to lessen 
the grade and thereby induce deposition. Other possibilities, such as the capture or 
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beheading of streams, may be suggested, but these are more or less accidental occurrences 
and can not influence all the streams of a region in the same way. It must be borne in 
mind that in 99 out of 100 of the terraces which we are trying to explain the first process 
is the deposition of a considerable thickness of alluvium, generally of a gravelly nature. 
We may therefore disregard all possibilities except the two just mentioned, which seem 
to be the only ways in which earth movements can give rise to abundant deposition in 
the immediate valleys of the streams. 

To take the first possibility, we find that an uplift of the mountains would satisfy the 
requirements imposed by the terraces of Arizona and elsewhere in one important respect. 
It would steepen the grade of the upper parts of the streams and thus increase the amount 
of erosion. This in turn would overload the streams in their unsteepened portions, and 
would cause deposition at the immediate base of the mountains, which is the place where 
the heaviest deposits actually occur in the regions under discussion. The deposits, how- 
ever, are not confined to the base of the mountains as they ought to be according to our 
present supposition. In regions of mountainous uplift the main valleys within the dis- 
turbed area are preeminently the scene of active erosion, as may be seen in the case of 
the Colorado Canyon or the gorge of the Rhine. Such valleys ought to be free from 
accumulations of gravel; yet we find that the upper Santa Cruz and Magdalena, for 
example, which according to the theory of mountain uplift should have been steepened and 
caused to cut gorges, are actually burdened with enormous deposits of gravel which con- 
tinue far’back into the interior of the mountains. The same conditions seem to prevail 
in all regions where terraces of the kind here described are found. 

It is possible to obviate the difficulty just suggested by assuming that the mountainous 
region has not been uplifted as a whole, but that individual ridges have been uplifted, while 
the intervening main valleys have remained unaffected. This would certainly explain the 
occurrence of the gravel in the main valleys. It would not, however, explain the occurrence 
of similar gravel deposits in practically every one of the side valleys, such as the upper part 
of the Cafiada del Oro north of the Santa Catalina Range and directly among the supposedly 
uplifted mountains. It would also involve an assumption contrary to some of the chief con- 
clusions of geology as to the nature of crustal movements. It would be necessary to assume 
in the first place that important changes in the relative attitude of the neighboring parts of 
the earth’s surface have taken place in the very latest geological times without leaving any 
visible sign of movement, such as fault scarps or gorges due to uplift. It would also involve 
the assumption that movements of the interior of the earth’s crust take place in such a way 
that all the ridges and elevated parts of scores of mountain systems have been raised so as to 
steepen the grade of the minor tributaries, while the main valleys remain unchanged. In 
other words, the assumption is that the internal movements of the earth adjust them- 
selves most delicately to the minor features of the surface, an assumption the exact reverse 
of the truth. 

There is another objection to the theory that the terraces are due to the intermittent 
uplift of the mountains and the consequent alternation of periods of rapid and slow erosion. 
The uplift would, of course, occasion active deposition at the base of the mountains, while 
active erosion was in progress higher up. The cessation of uplift and hence of active ero- 
sion among the mountains would leave the streams with comparatively light loads and thus 
cause erosion to begin in the piedmont region of previous deposition. This would doubtless 
give rise to terraces resembling those whose origin we are discussing. Directly among 
the mountains, however, it is evident that if erosion were first active and then slow, and if 
this process were repeated several times, terraces of rock would necessarily be formed 
at the same time that terraces of gravel were being formed lower down. While erosion 
was active the valleys would be deepened; when it became slow they would be broadened. 
The continual repetition of these processes could scarcely fail to produce a series of rock 
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terraces corresponding to the gravel terraces lower down, but exactly the reverse in phase, 
for the horizontal portion of the upper terraces would be synchronous with the vertical 
portion of the lower. Probably such terraces exist somewhere in the world. They are 
apparently scarce, however, and in the regions under discussion none has as yet been 
pointed out, although those of the other type are found in scores of valleys. The two 
kinds are scarcely associated in any such way as they would be if the ordinary terraces 
were due to uplift of portions of the earth’s crust. It seems reasonably certain that, so 
far as most of the terraces of arid regions are concerned, we must give up the theory that 
they are due to intermittent uplift of the mountains, for this not only would involve an 
incredible degree of agreement between lines of drainage and lines of earth movement, but 
also would demand that terraces of rock should be a characteristic feature of scores of valleys 
where none are to be found. 

If uplift of the mountains is incapable of explaining the terraces, can they be explained 
as the result of crustal movements which would diminish the grade of the lower portions 
of the streams? The first step, according to this form of the hypothesis, would be a tilting 
of the surface of the earth in such fashion as to lessen the grade of the rivers and thereby 
cause them to deposit part of the load of detritus which they were bringing from the 
mountains. The process of deposition would continue until the streams had filled up the 
low parts of their valleys to the point where conditions of perfect grade were obtained, 
that is, conditions of perfect adjustment of load to velocity and volume. If the process 
of deposition were sufficiently rapid it would keep pace with the tilting, and would come 
to an end as soon as the tilting ceased. In that case the cessation of tilting would cause 
an immediate change in the mode of activity of the streams. They would cease to deposit 
their loads in large quantities and would tend once more to cut down their channels. 
Thus terraces would be formed which would possess the character of those which we are 
attempting to explain. Further tilting would cause renewed deposition, and cessation of 
tilting would permit the cutting of a second terrace along each stream. If the deposits 
due to the second tilting did not reach the level of the first deposits, the first terrace would 
persist with no changes except those arising from ordinary weathering and erosion. Further 
repetition of the tilting process would of course cause further terraces, provided always 
that the later deposits did not cover the earlier, and that the times of erosion were not so 
prolonged as to cause the complete removal of the older deposits. 

At the very outset this form of the hypothesis of crustal movements is confronted with 
the same difficulty as the other form. The terraces are in one sense universal in arid 
regions, but in another sense they are very local. As has already been said, they are limited 
to the mountainous regions, and more specifically to those mountainous regions where the 
topography is still rugged and the elevation considerable. The terraces vary in size in 
proportion to the height and steepness of the slopes immediately adjacent. They grow 
higher where the valleys become narrow, as a rule, and lower where the valleys broaden. 
Sometimes, however, if the narrow parts of the valley happen to be so located that they 
have a steep grade and are not plentifully supplied with rock waste from tributaries, the 
case is reversed. Often the terraces die out entirely in the gorges because the grade is 
such that no deposition took place even in times of the heaviest load, or else because the 
small size of the valley has allowed all the deposits to be washed out since the last main 
epoch of deposition. From what has just been said it is clear that the terraces may be a 
widespread phenomenon in one sense, but in another they are very local, for their size and 
character depend largely upon the condition of the mountains in the immediate vicinity. 
This means that the cause, whatever it may be, acts upon each individual river and mountain 
independently. In other words, general, regional warping of the earth’s crust can not be 
appealed to in explanation of the phenomena. Such warping would cause the streams to 
be terraced continuously throughout the whole district which was warped, but would not 
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cause the terraces to increase or diminish in size, and even to appear and disappear in 
accordance with purely local conditions of topography. Moreover, regional warping would 
cause some streams to be accelerated and others to be retarded, according as they flowed 
with or against the direction of warping. Therefore its effect would be divided into two 
classes. In the case of streams which were retarded we should have the kind of terraces 
discussed in the preceding paragraph. In the many cases where the streams were accel- 
erated, however, we should expect to find young gorges with terraces of rock along their 
sides. These, as we have already seen, are not found. If regional warping is the cause of 
the terraces, a given stream ought to behave differently according to the direction in which 
it flows. The Santa Cruz River heads in the southern part of the State of Arizona. It first 
flows south for about 20 miles into Mexico, then west around the end of the Santa Rita 
Mountains, next north for 60 miles, and finally northwest. Terraces of the same type 
continue from the head clear to the beginning of the northwesterly section, where they 
finally die out. If any general warping of the crust had taken place, parts of the Santa 
Cruz would have been accelerated and parts retarded. Therefore we should have portions 
of the river valley assuming the form of gorges with rock terraces, and other portions where 
deposition had taken place and gravel terraces had been formed; and the location of these 
two types would have nothing to do with the topography of the country in the immediate 
vicinity. No such condition exists, however, and we seem to be forced to abandon the 
theory of general warping or tilting, whereby the streams were checked and forced to form 
deposits and terraces. 

In view of the preceding paragraphs we are led to conclude that, if the terraces are due 
to a checking of the streams by tilting, the tilting must have been extremely local in char- 
acter, so that each stream or portion of a stream was affected individually. Here again we 
meet difficulties. If some parts of a region were tilted so as to retard certain streams, it 
is inconceivable that other parts should not have been tilted so as to accelerate the streams, 
but of this, as has been so often said, we find no evidence. Apparently we must give up 
the theory of crustal movements, except as a reserve hypothesis to explain exceptional 
phenomena, or else we must conclude that the interior forces of the earth adapt themselves 
with the most minute precision to the minor topographic features of the surface, and always 
act in such a way as to produce the same results upon regions of similar topography. 


NATURE AND DISTRIBUTION OF TERRACES ACCORDING TO THE CLIMATIC HYPOTHESIS. 


Turning now to the climatic theory of the origin of terraces, we find that it seems to fit 
all the conditions. Let us take up the matter first from a purely theoretical standpoint. 
For the sake of convenience, let us assume the same initial conditions as in the preceding 
discussion, namely, that the streams are engaged in broadening and slightly deepening their 
valleys. ‘The main streams are supposed to have reached a stage of development where 
they have formed flood-plains, while the minor streams are without flood-plains and the 
topography is rugged. Let us assume also that the climate is relatively moist. Under 
such circumstances the slopes of the mountains will be well covered with forests and with 
other vegetation; the streams will be numerous, and will be of fairly constant volume with- 
out being subject either to excessive floods or absolute drying up, and most of them will 
discharge into the main rivers, so that much of the sediment which they carry will reach 
the sea with comparative rapidity. In the absence of any positive knowledge as to the 
climate of Arizona during the glacial period, we can not say positively that exactly these 
conditions ever prevailed there, but there can be little doubt that such was the case, for 
similar conditions still prevail among the high mountains. 

If moist conditions, such as have just been described, give place to aridity, many 
other changes will take place. The forests and a large part of the other vegetation will die; 
the streams will diminish in volume, many will dry up entirely part of the time, and will 
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fail to reach the main rivers except in occasional floods. The death of the vegetation will 
lead to the denudation of the mountains, as may be seen on a small scale in certain places 
in Oregon or the Southern States where forests have been cut and afterward the ground 
has been burned over in such a way as to kill off the roots and new shoots, or where land 
has been carelessly plowed in such fashion that the rains have had a chance to wash away 
the soil. In a country where the climate has become so dry that plants will no longer 
erow in abundance, there is nothing to check the process of denudation, and ultimately 
the slopes will become almost absolutely naked, as they are in Persia. Such a condition 
of extreme denudation, as has been shown in one of the earlier sections of this report, is 
also characteristic of the lower mountains in Arizona. 

The rapid removal of soil from the slopes of the mountains will inevitably increase the 
load of the streams, and in many cases will overload them. Accordingly, wherever the 
erade is less steep than on the slopes or in the minor tributaries, the advent of aridity will 
cause deposition to begin at once, either at the base of the mountains or in the larger 
valleys. The streams which fail to reach the main rivers, as the majority of those of 
Arizona now do, must inevitably deposit all the rock waste which they carry. Formerly 
they bore part of it to the sea, but now none whatever gets there in many cases, and only 
a small fraction of the former amount in the case of streams which occasionally run through 
to the main rivers in times of flood. This process of deposition tends to build up deep 
accumulations of gravel in the valley bottoms and vast fans or alluvial aprons (bahadas) 
at the base of the mountains. As these deposits increase in size the streams are less and 
less able to reach the sea. They are obliged to flow for long distances over porous deposits 
of gravel and silt which are rarely saturated with water and which accordingly act as great 
sponges. The grade is continually diminished, also, which tends to make the streams 
spread more widely and therefore evaporate or sink into the ground more rapidly. Thus, 
so long as aridity continues, the main mountain valleys and the piedmont regions tend to 
retain all the material which comes down from the mountains. Where the mountains are 
high and the slopes steep the process of bringing material from them is naturally rapid. 

To complete the process of terracing the only requisite is a return to moist conditions. 
Vegetation will increase in amount, the streams will become more uniform in size from 
season to season, the gravel deposits will become saturated with moisture, the water of 
the streams will be less subject to loss by sinking into the ground and by evaporation, 
and the streams will become longer. Many streams which formerly came to an end at 
the foot of the mountains will now flow through to the sea. In their upper portions they 
will be supplied with waste less abundantly than hitherto, because the greater abundance 
of vegetation will tend to hold in place whatever new soil may be formed. Hence the 
streams will not be so heavily loaded with waste as previously. They will possess the 
relatively clear character of rivers in rainy regions, such as the Connecticut or the Illinois, 
rather than the muddy character of the Missouri or Colorado. Being clear, the rivers 
and streams will also be ready to become erosive agents at the first opportunity. They 
will find their opportunity when they leave the mountains and flow out beyond the limits 
ordinarily reached in the preceding dry epoch. Figure 6 illustrates the matter. Suppose 
that originally a stream flowed from the mountains at A down into the low country at C, 
and to the ocean at H. During an ensuing time of aridity, suppose that the extreme limit 
of floods was D, and that usually the stream entirely disappeared by the time it reached C’ ; 
under such circumstances deposits would accumulate as shown in the figure between 
the lower line passing through C and the upper line passing through C’. The lower line 
represents the normal profile of a stream. It is concave upward because, after a stream 
has once attained the thoroughly graded condition characteristic of maturity, the slope 
steadily decreases from head to mouth. A dry epoch will manifestly destroy the perfect 
concave curve, for there will be abundant deposition, amounting perhaps to hundreds of 
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feet, at C, while at D there will be none whatever. Therefore the curve will assume a new 
form. It will be concave as far as C’, but beyond that it will become convex. In other 
words, beyond C’ there will be a steeper slope than above it, or than formerly existed 
beyond C. When the climate becomes more moist, and the revived stream flows in full 
force past C’ and D, and on to the sea, its velocity will naturally be accelerated between 
C’andD. As it is not loaded to its full capacity, it will inevitably begin to erode the gravel 
and silt of its own previous deposits. A gully will soon be formed, and will rapidly work 
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backward toward B. In course of time the stream will once more make its bed concave 
upward, perhaps at the level C’. Then it will widen its channel as well as deepen it, and 
we shall have a flood-plain bordered on either side by a terrace. 


TERRACE-MAKING AT THE PRESENT TIME. 


The process described above seems to be taking place on a small scale at the present 
time, although man interposes in a way which makes the matter confusing. To-day, as 
has been said, the Santa Cruz River flows in a channel from 100 to 300 feet wide and from 
10 to 20 feet deep. The channel is cut in a smooth alluvial plain from half a mile to a mile 
wide. Thirty years ago the alluvial plain was a genuine flood-plain, and there was no inner 
channel whatever. In times of flood the river wandered over all parts of the plain, flowing 
very slowly and not eroding at all. At Tucson, as we have seen, the mail was sometimes 
rowed across half a mile of water, although now the river passes under a bridge scarcely 
100 feet long. The water must have carried sediment when it left the mountains, but 
by the time it reached Tucson it had spread out so much and fallen to such a low 
velocity that it had deposited most of it. A few miles farther downstream it came entirely 
to an end as a surface stream, although some underground water seems to have come to the 
surface and made a new stream at a point farther down toward the Gila. In the last two 
decades of the nineteenth century man interfered with nature’s plans. For one thing 
he introduced cattle, which ate the grass, and which also made paths. He also dug ditches 
for irrigation in various places near Tucson, along the portions of the river corresponding 
to C’—D in figure 6. Then, at the end of the eighties, there came some unusually heavy 
rains. The paths trodden by the cattle, and still more the ditches dug by man, served as 
gathering-places for the water which had previously flowed in a slow sheet among grasses 
and bushes. Being confined in a channel the water gained enormously in erosive power 
and quickly deepened and broadened its bed. One of the first places where this happened 
was along an irrigation ditch at the San Xavier Indian Reservation, 9 miles south of Tucson. 
Later it occurred in still worse form at the ditch of Mr. Samuel Hughes, about 2 miles north 
of Tucson. Subsequent floods enlarged the various channels, which finally coalesced into 
a single broad channel extending tens of miles above and below Tucson. A record of the 
whole matter can be seen in Plate 1, figure a, from a photograph taken at the “Point” of 
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the Tucson Mountains, near the railroad station of Rillito, about 17 miles northwest of 
Tueson. According to the botanists the palo verde trees, Parkinsonia torreyana, seen partly 
embedded in the bank of the channel must have begun their growth at a time when the place 
where the bottoms of the trunks now stand was the surface of the alluvial plain. While the 
trees were getting a start and making their first growth, the plain must have remained at 
nearly the same level. Later, however, it was built up about 5 feet by river deposits, as 
can be plainly seen. The condition of other trees on all sides shows that the entire flood- 
plain was here being built up. The length of time during which this process has been going 
on may be judged from the age of the trees. I cut down the largest of those seen in Plate 1, a 
(page 21), and counted its rings. They show that the tree began its growth between the 
years 1670 and 1680 a.p. For about 200 years deposition appears to have predominated 
over erosion, so that the plain was gradually built up by the addition of 5 feet of silt. 
Then in a decade or two the slowly accumulated deposits were swiftly washed away, not 
only here, but for 20 or 30 miles upstream. To turn back to figure 6, it. appears as if 
erosion suddenly began and a channel was cut at several places in the vicinity of Tucson, 
corresponding to C’ in the diagram. ‘Then it rapidly extended upstream and still more 
downstream, until a continuous channel 30 miles long and from 2 to 15 feet deep was 
formed. If we assume that this new channel extended from F to F’, it is evident that 
the material which would formerly have been deposited in that region began to be carried 
below F’, thus completely changing the area of maximum deposition. If the channel 
should lengthen still more the area of deposition would be moved still farther downstream, 
and might even disappear if the stream finally attained such size as to flow through 
the region of bahadas into the main Gila River and the sea. This has not happened, 
however, for great floods such as those of the late eighties or of 1905 are not common. 
During the relatively dry years from 1906 onward there has been a slight tendency for the 
new channel to silt up. In other words, the area of chief deposition is shifting upstream 
once more. 

Here, on a small scale, we have an example of the entire process of terrace-making. 
First slow deposition lasting 200 years, next a rapid cutting of a channel with a marked 
shifting downstream of the area of deposition, and finally a slight and possibly temporary 
resumption of the process of deposition in the old area. Man, to be sure, has played 
some part in the matter, but he has simply served as the means, so to speak, of pulling the 
trigger which allowed certain natural forces to come into play. If any other cause, such as 
protracted heavy rains, had gathered the water into a single channel or had increased its 
amount so that it flowed farther than hitherto and ran down the steeper slope of the con- 
vexity below Tucson, the same thing would have taken place. Moreover, another vital 
point must be remembered. Man alone did not cause the terracing. The cutting out of 
the inner channel required a number of exceptionally severe floods, and the later slight 
refilling of the channel demanded a period of diminished rainfall. Possibly the floods 
would have caused the cutting of the channel even without man’s intervention, and certainly 
the refilling has nothing to do with man. It is significant that this same type of channeling 
and refilling, this process of terrace-making on a small scale, has occurred at practically 
the same time, not only on scores of streams in the arid Southwest, but on an equally large 
number in various parts of Asia, where man’s relation to nature has not been subject to 
any change like that due to the settlement of our own regions. Therefore it would seem 
that the process of terrace-making is now going on irrespective of man; it may be accel- 
erated or checked by his actions, but it seems to occur primarily in response to climatic 
variations. 

Manifestly, in the case of the little terraces now under consideration, earth movements 
have had nothing to do with the matter. We have seen that in the past, also, earth move- 
ments of sufficient magnitude to produce the large terraces of earlier times apparently 
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could not have occurred without leaving evidences in the way of fault scarps and gorges. 
Climatic changes, on the contrary, are positively known to have taken place, for no one 
doubts that when New York was covered with ice the climate of Arizona was different 
from what it is to-day. Furthermore, climatic changes would act in exact agreement with 
the topography. That is, if a mountain range were high and massive, and a change of 
climate toward aridity were to kill a large amount of vegetation upon its sides, much 
soil and gravel would be washed down and deposited at the base. A return of moist con- 
ditions, on the contrary, would lengthen the streams and cause channeling. Thus high, 
steep mountains would be accompanied by lofty terraces. In the case of low, gently rounded 
hills, on the other hand, aridity might cause the death of vegetation, but the soil would not 
be washed away with anything like such great rapidity as upon mountains of steeper slope. 
Thus no terraces, or only low ones, would be formed. Every part of a region would 
be acted upon equally, without respect to the topography or to the direction or size of the 
streams, and the effect would everywhere be of the same kind, yet the results would vary 
in harmony with the topography. Altogether it seems as if the climatic theory fitted all 
the facts so far as they are yet known, while the theory of earth movements meets obstacles 
at every point. The matter still needs a vast amount of study, however, especially along 
the lines of a careful mapping and measuring of the terraces of a few chosen regions. Much 
light might also be obtained by a careful investigation of the many channels which have 
been cut by various rivers since the opening of the Southwest to settlement by the white 
man, 


THE CORRELATION OF TERRACES. 


If the theory of the climatic origin of terraces be accepted, we are at once confronted 
by the problem of the correlation of those in various parts of the world. As yet it is too 
early to attempt much along this line. Nevertheless, it is worthy of note that in number, 
arrangement, degree of weathering, and other characteristics, there seems to be a fairly 
close agreement between those of America and of Asia. Undoubtedly the number of 
terraces varies considerably, but the variation apparently follows well-defined rules. In 
general the number is greatest among lofty mountains in regions of pronounced aridity. 
Where the relief diminishes, or where the climate is less arid, either because of greater 
precipitation or because of lower temperature and less evaporation, the number of terraces 
becomes less. In the districts of maximum development, such as the higher mountains 
of southern Arizona or the lofty mountains of Central Asia, the common number is five. 
Elsewhere it diminishes to two. Such a discrepancy does not mean a different periodicity 
in the various regions. It simply indicates that from the geological point of view terraces 
are ephemeral. In regions where the mountains are low the amount of deposition may be 
so small that terraces of different ages appear as parts of a single formation, or the entire 
body of some terraces may be carried away by erosion. In regions of only slight aridity 
erosion may be so active during the erosive portion of a terrace cycle that all the deposits 
are carried away. That such occurrences take place is proved by the fact that even 
where the maximum number of terraces is found in some valleys, others in close proximity 
show only two or three. Moreover, in a single valley some portions have five terraces, 
and others only two, three, or four. One can often trace a terrace upstream and actually 
see it disappear, either coming to an abrupt head, coalescing with an adjacent terrace, or 
simply being lost by erosion. 

The alluvial terraces, both of Asia and America, are evidently due to a series of changes 
of decreasing intensity. The first suggestion that presents itself is that they may repre- 
sent the various epochs of the glacial period. This does not seem probable, however. In 
the first place, the youngest terraces are far too new to have anything to do with the 
last glacial epoch. In the second place, there is too much difference in size between the 
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first and the last to permit the supposition that each of them represents a main epoch. 
Finally, the oldest terrace does not show sufficient signs of age to warrant the belief that it 
is as old as the first of the known glacial epochs of the Pleistocene period. It is much worn 
and eroded almost everywhere, and in many places it has been entirely removed, but its 
materials are weathered and decayed to only a moderate degree. It seems probable, 
therefore, as Penck has suggested in regard to those of Asia, that the oldest terrace may 
represent the last glacial epoch, and that the others represent the post-glacial stages, or 
minor epochs of glacial retreat, of which there is an ever-increasing abundance of evidence, 
not only in the Alps and Scotland and other parts of Europe, but in America. Inasmuch 
as man is known to have existed prior to the last great glacial epoch, the terraces, if our 
conclusions are correct, preserve the record of a series of climatic changes which have played 
a part in shaping human destiny. If the oldest terrace dates back no more than 30,000 
years, more or less, to the last glacial epoch, the youngest can not be more than 2,000 or 
3,000 years old at most, and may be much less. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FLUCTUATIONS OF THE OTERO SODA LAKE. 


Variations in the level of lakes without outlets are universally recognized as one of 
the easiest and most accurate methods of determining changes of climate. The well-known 
monographs of Gilbert and Russell on Lakes Bonneville and Lahontan have shown that 
during the glacial period the inclosed salt lakes of Utah and Nevada expanded, apparently 
by reason of the same increase of precipitation or decrease of temperature which caused 
the formation of the vast continental glaciers of northeastern America and northwestern 
Europe. Further researches have proved that other salt lakes, not only in the arid South- 
west of the United States, but throughout Asia, expanded similarly. Many of the old 
lake basins, however, even in America, have not been accurately described as yet; and in 
most of them little attention has been paid to evidences of minor fluctuations since the 
last great expansion, which presumably took place synchronously with the last or Wisconsin 
advance of the ice-sheet. Evidences of such minor fluctuations exist in various places, 
one of which, the Otero Soda Lake, will be described in this chapter. Unfortunately in 
this case, as in almost all others, we have no means of assigning exact dates to the various 
stages of the lake. The only North American lakes where that is yet possible, even in the 
most imperfect degree, appear to be those of the group immediately surrounding the City 
of Mexico. They will be considered later, in a chapter devoted to Mexico. Meanwhile 
we shall direct our attention to the minor fluctuations of the Otero Soda Lake and to the 
accompanying formation of large expanses of gypsum dunes. We shall find that these 
mdicate that the change from the climate of the last glacial epoch to that of the present 
does not appear to have proceeded by regular steps according to the old supposition. On 
the contrary it seems to have been marked by pronounced pulsations. The minor strands 
apparently do not mark mere stages of retrogression, but distinct periods of advance 
separated by times when the water fell to decidedly low levels. 

Before discussing the features which bear on our immediate problem of recent climatic 
changes, a short description of the Otero Basin in general will be in order, partly to give 
the setting of what follows, and partly because this region has been discussed relatively 
little. My study of the basin in the spring of 1911 was made in company with Mr. E. E. 
Free, who at that time was engaged in an investigation of potash deposits on behalf of 
the Bureau of Soils of the United States Department of Agriculture. I have drawn freely 
on his observations and on the results of his work.* I take pleasure in here expressing my 
thanks for his courtesy. 

The Otero Basin lies at an altitude of a little over 4,000 feet between two ranges of 
fault-block mountains in the central part of southern New Mexico. The mountains run 
north and south, and may be considered as disconnected continuations of the eastern 
portion of the Rockies. The eastern range has an altitude of about 9,000 feet in the 
Mescalero portion near the Otero Lake, while farther north in Sierra Blanco, or Capitan, it 
rises to 13,000. Therangeis bounded on the west—that is, on the side toward the basin— 
by a steep fault scarp. At the top lies the maturely dissected plateau described in the pre- 
ceding chapter on the physiographic form of the land. ‘Toward the north the plateau 
rises into the well-dissected slopes of Sierra Blanco, while toward the east it falls off gradu- 
ally to the Staked Plains of eastern New Mexico and western Texas. With these portions, 


* TH. E. Free: The fonogmuphie features of the desert basins of the United States. Bul. 54, U.S. Dept. Agr., 1914, 
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however, we are not concerned. The fault scarp which forms the immediate eastern 
boundary of the Otero Basin must limit our investigations. This escarpment shows 
evidence of two great periods of faulting and one minor period. Inasmuch as the strata 
of the uppermost parts of the plateau are Permian, the earliest faulting may have taken 
place in the Triassic or Jurassic eras. Cretaceous strata, however, lie on the back slope 
of the plateau. Hence the main faulting can not have taken place until late in that era 
or in the Tertiary. After its occurrence the uplifted region was worn to a condition of matu- 
rity, after which it was again raised by pronounced faulting at some time in the Tertiary 
era. This movement, however, by no means brought the plateau to its present level. 
This was not accomplished until the original fault scarp had been dissected into deep 
valleys, its top had been battered back 2 or 3 miles from its original position, and its foot 
had been concealed under a deep apron of piedmont gravels. Then renewed faulting 
occurred and the piedmont gravels were cut in two, probably along nearly the same line 
where the original faulting had taken place. To-day the old piedmont gravels of the 
uplifted block can be seen as a much dissected terrace lying at an altitude of about 1,000 
feet above the edge of the present plain. Below the terrace the topography is highly 
rugged and youthful; above it, for a space, the topography is still somewhat rugged and 
may be considered in the early stages of maturity; while still higher, upon the main pla- 
teau, as we have seen in an earlier chapter, it is thoroughly mature. The date of this last 
main faulting must be somewhere in the late Tertiary, but the process is probably not yet 
complete. At the very base of the escarpment, from Alamogordo on the south to La Luz, 
5 miles to the north, I traced a little fault scarp of very recent origin, and further investi- 
gation would probably show that it extends much farther. The movement at the time 
of the last faulting was in the same direction as during the major faultings of earlier 
times, that is, the eastern side was uplifted. The piedmont deposits at the base of the 
mountains were cut in two, and the eastern part now stands from 10 to 20 feet higher 
than the western. Taken as a whole, the phenomena of the eastern side of the Otero Basin 
are surprisingly like those of the eastern side of the basin of old Lake Bonneville, at the 
base of the Wasatch Mountains near Salt Lake and Ogden. In other respects, also, the 
two basins show marked similarity. 

On the west side of the Otero Basin the San Andreas Mountains (and also apparently 
the Organ Range, farther to the south) assume the form of sharply tilted fault blocks, with 
a precipitous escarpment forming the front slope and facing toward the east. The tops 
of highly inclined Pennsylvanian limestones form the back slope which descends to the 
Journada del Muerto east of the Rio Grande. Here the tilting of the block has been so 
great that all semblance of a plateau or of an earlier topography has been destroyed. 

The floor of the Otero Basin has been deeply covered with deposits just as has the 
floor of practically every basin in arid regions. The total depth of the filling is unknown, 
but a railroad well at Alamogordo, near the edge of the basin, was sunk to a depth of 1,004 
feet without reaching the bottom of the irregular succession of thin beds of fine gravel, 
sand, and clay which compose the greater part of the basin deposits. These deposits 
now form a large plain, very flat in the center and rising gently toward the edges, where 
the materials change from saline deposits, silt, and clay to gravel. The width of the 
basin from east to west is about 40 miles in the widest part; the length is over 100 miles. 
On the south the plain rises gently to a flat divide and then falls away once more toward 
El Paso and the Rio Grande. On the north it rises more rapidly after the main level 
portion has been left behind, and ultimately it merges with the great plateau of central 
New Mexico. The main line of drainage from the plateau to the basin floor is occupied 
by a very recent lava flow which has sometimes been supposed to date back no farther 
than the beginning of historic times. It begins in the vicinity of Carizozo and continues 
southward nearly 60 miles. 
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Manifestly a basin such as that of Otero must contain a lake if the rainfall is sufficiently 
heavy. Since the total precipitation of this region, however, is only 10 inches per year 
on an average, and since the filling of the basin with waste has made the bottom very flat, 
no permanent lake can now exist. The water which runs down from the mountains during 
the winter rainy season or during the sudden thunder-showers of summer spreads out in 
shallow sheets and soon evaporates. The so-called Otero Soda Lake is really one of a series 
of large playas having a length of about 40 miles north and south, and a width of 6 miles 
or more. On all sides except the west other smaller playas, several times in a year, are 
similarly filled with water which soon evaporates, leaving white plains of soda and gypsum. 
During the glacial period the area covered by all the playas appears to have been included 
within a single great lake, which was probably 60 miles long and 30 wide. The evidence 
for this is found in certain old strands, plainly visible at the base of the San Andreas Moun- 
tains on the west side of the basin. These have never been studied with care, and my 
visit was too brief to allow of more than a cursory examination. They are visible in many 
places, however, and can be seen extending almost unbroken for 20 miles or more. The 
lowest and most prominent lies over 200 feet above the present level of the main playa. 
Above it at intervals of from 40 to 80 feet three others can be seen. On the east side of 
the basin none of the old strands are visible. Possibly they were small and insignificant 
because of the extremely gentle slope of the plain on this side, and have been concealed by 
the large amount of débris which, since their formation, has been washed down from the 
high plateau. Even on the west side, where the mountains are far lower and less extensive 
than the plateau to the east, great fans of gravel have been washed out from all the canyons, 
burying the bottoms of the cliffs along the old strands, and in many cases completely 
concealing the cliffs themselves. This subject, together with that of a possible outlet to 
the south at the time of the lake’s greatest expansion, must be left for future study; so, too, 
must the interesting question of the relation of the more recent phases of faulting and 
uplift to the times of expansion of the ancient lake. All these, important as they are, do 
not bear on our present problem. The one essential fact is that the old strands seem to 
furnish strong evidence that in former times the basin was occupied more than once by 
a lake whose extent was far greater than that of the present playas. Almost without 
further proof we may, I think, assume that the epochs of expansion must have coincided 
with the glacial epochs of more northern regions. The importance of this lies in its indica- 
tion that during the glacial period the climate of North America changed almost as much 
in the warmer, drier portions of the continent as in the colder, moister portions. We 
can not yet say with assurance whether the strands represent the main epochs of the 
glacial period, or whether, as is more likely, at least part represent the well-known post- 
glacial stages which have been so much studied of late in the Alps, Scotland, and elsewhere. 
Whatever be their exact age, it is evident that they belong to the most recent geological 
times, and that any changes which have taken place since their formation are sufficiently 
recent to fall within the period of man’s probable presence in America. 

Unmistakable evidence that such changes have actually occurred in the most recent 
post-glacial times is found in certain minor strands of the old lake and in a series of gypsum 
dunes of various ages. When the playa or Soda Lake is at its greatest extent, its temporary 
waters are deep enough to be raised by the wind into little waves of sufficient strength to 
cut a tiny bluff, which at the southeastern corner of the playa has a height of about 2 feet. 
Above the little bluff lies a terrace 100 to 200 feet wide. Like the bottom of the playa 
itself, the terrace is covered with crystals of soda and gypsum, but these saline deposits 
are not fresh like those of the playa, and they are studded with vegetation, indicating a 
considerable lapse of time since their deposition. At rare intervals the water may even 
now come up over this terrace, but scarcely for long enough periods or to sufficient depth 
to allow the waves to cut so steep and pronounced a bluff as that which rises to a height 
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of 15 or 16 feet back of the terrace. Therefore we infer that at some time not more than a 
few hundred years ago the water must have stood higher than now, and at such a level as 
to cover the terrace and cut a well-defined bluff at a level about 4 feet above that of the 
floor of the playa. If the lake rose to this level it must have contained water most of the 
time, for it would scarcely be possible every year for evaporation to remove 4 feet of water 
in the few months which intervene between the end of one rainy season and the time 
when the lake would be replenished by the rains of the succeeding season, whether it be 
summer or winter. 

The top of the bluff overlooking the 4-foot strand forms another terrace, like the one 
above the present strand, but much older and more covered with vegetation. Back of 
this, and at an altitude of about 20 feet above the floor of the playa, a third small bluff 
rises about 10 feet. It clearly marks the strand along which the lake rested at some time 
hundreds of years before the day of the 4-foot strand. At that time the lake was evidently 
much larger than the present playa, and was so deep that it can not possibly have been 
subject to complete desiccation. Back of the 20-foot strand there may possibly be still 
another belonging to times much more recent than the main strands 200 feet or more 
above the lake. This doubtful third member of the group of minor strands lies about 
60 feet above the floor of the playa. I saw evidence of it only at the southeast corner of 
the playa, where a low bluff and a line of gypsum dunes run parallel to the present shoreline 
at a distance of from a third to a quarter of a mile from it; they seem to indicate another 
old strand, but the evidence is not sufficiently clear to permit certainty. Nevertheless, 
even if we omit the 60-foot strand, those at elevations of 20 and 4 feet are sufficient to 
show that in times long after the end of the glacial period the Otero Lake has varied in 
size, apparently because of distinct climatic fluctuations. The strands, however, do not 
suffice to show whether the fluctuations were merely pauses on the way toward aridity 
or were distinct periods of increased moisture following times of aridity. 

The most peculiar feature of the Otero Basin, and one of the most significant from a 
climatic point of view, is the unique dunes of pure white gypsum, the “White Sands,” 
as they are called. Along the east side of the main playa they form a large tract nearly 
20 miles long and 10 wide in places. The dunes are like the ordinary type in shape and 
movement. Their peculiarity consists in the fact that they are composed of almost pure 
gypsum, which gives them a dazzling white appearance. When the playas become dry 
in the rainless foresummer or in the fall the strong southwest winds which then prevail 
sweep across the smooth expanses and pick up clouds of gypsum crystals which have 
been laid down by the diminishing water. These are swept beyond the limits of the 
playas and are there heaped up into dunes ranging from 5 to 40 feet in height. In course 
of time the dunes are gradually moved forward by the winds, while new ones form behind 
them. At present the area of fresh dunes is constantly increasing by the blowing forward 
of the gypsum sands. For example, at the plaster mill a few miles southeast of Alamogordo, 
and at many other places along the eastern margin of the dune area, the sand can be seen 
advancing like a great white wall. At some points it is overwhelming bushes and small 
trees, which in many cases are completely buried, only to reappear at length behind the 
dunes when the winds have swept the gypsum beyond them. At other points the White 
Sands are encroaching upon old roads, some of which can be seen buried to a depth of 
20 feet. An old stage-driver informed Dr. MacDougal that when he used to drive the 
overland stage through the Otero Basin in the early eighties he was accustomed to water 
his horses at a well on the eastern edge of the dune area. Now, however, the well is hidden 
in the midst of the moving sand, a mile or more from the margin. 

This rapid movement of the dunes does not appear to have lasted for any great length 
of time, probably for no more than a few score or a hundred years. There is no means, 
however, of judging exactly how long it has lasted, but if there has been an advance of a 
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mile in scarcely 30 years, it seems probable that the dunes would have spread farther than 
the present limits if equally favorable conditions had prevailed for any great length of time. 

The part of the White Sands which is now advancing is not the main body of the dunes, 
but merely a small, superficial portion. The main body is of the same type as the portions 
now in motion, but the sands are partially fixed by scattered bushes and other small forms 
of vegetation. Therefore they do not move. In some places it can be seen that in recent 
times certain portions of them have been freed from the restraint of vegetation, and have 
begun to move, adding their quota to the supply of sand derived from the gypsum crystals 
of the floor of the playa. Clearly the older portion of the White Sands, which is decidedly 
the major portion, was at one time in motion. At that time the climate must have been 
approximately as dry as now. Then came a time of changed conditions, when the moving 
dunes were fixed. In certain cases, such as the shores of the Atlantic Ocean in Massa- 
chusetts, or the south shore of Lake Michigan, dunes become fixed because they are driven 
so far from the source of supply that new sand is not furnished in sufficient quantity to 
prevent the growth of vegetation. In such cases the dunes close to the abundant and 
constantly renewed supply of sand along the shore can not become covered with vegetation 
simply because there is such a constant influx of sand, although vegetation would quickly 
appear if the amount of sand brought in by the waves and wind should diminish. Conse- 
quently we find the dunes more and more covered with vegetation as we proceed inland, 
until a few miles back from the coast they are completely fixed. Among the White Sands, 
on the contrary, the conditions are quite different. Here there is no gradation from fixed 
to unfixed dunes. The two types exist side by side, both at the outer edge of the dune area 
and at the inner edge close to the playa. Everywhere the new moving dunes are over- 
riding the old stationary ones. The only explanation seems to be either that the supply 
of gypsum has recently increased or that the amount of vegetation has decreased so that 
the fixed dunes have in part become free. Either alternative demands a change of climate. 
The supply of gypsum would be greatly increased by a diminution in the amount of water 
flowing into the lake. If a considerable portion of the floor of the playa were covered 
with water, as happened at the time of the formation of the 4-foot strand, the supply of 
gypsum would be much less than now, for at present practically all of it comes from the 
floor of the playa during the dry season. If the rainfall were great enough to change 
the playa into a shallow lake, the amount of moisture among the dunes would probably 
be so great as to cause the growth of vegetation, and thus the dunes would be fixed. In 
other parts of the world such an increase in vegetation followed by a later decrease seemy 
to be sufficient to cause the fixation and freeing of dunes without any change in the suppls 
of sand. I have seen instances of this in several places, especially in the desert south of 
Palestine near Beersheba, and on the borders of the great desert of Transcaspia. Whether 
the twofold aspect of the White Sands is due chiefly to a change in the supply of gypsum or 
to a variation in the amount of vegetation, its ultimate cause seems to be the same. The 
older phase seems to indicate a period of aridity much like the present; the fixation of the 
dunes apparently points to a greater supply of water and a higher stand of the lake; and the 
free dunes of the present are in motion because the climate is dry, the lake has become a 
playa, and the amount of vegetation is limited. Here, then, we seemingly have evidence 
that the last series of climatic changes has not been a mere increase in aridity, broken by 
a period of uniformity, but has been a pulsation from dry to moist and back again to dry. 

Two deposits of gypsum older than those just discussed appear to be the remains of 
earlier fields of dunes, which in their day were like the present White Sands. One of them, 
called by Mr. Free the Intermediate Gypsum, still shows the characteristic topography of 
dunes, together with occasional traces of cross-bedding. It covers about the same area 
as the modern Sands, and can frequently be seen coming out from under them and extending 
for half a mile or so. The sharper forms of the dunes have been smoothed off, and a con- 
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siderable amount of solution has removed much of the gypsum from the outer surface, 
leaving only the impurities in the form of soil. On the gent’e slopes thus formed, and in 
the small but important supply of soil, vegetation of a grassy type has established itself 
and is able to persist even in a dry time like the present. 

Underneath the Intermediate Gypsum lies the Tularosa Gypsum, as it has been named 
by Mr. Free. In this the typical dune topography has completely disappeared, as has 
the cross-bedding. Nevertheless the eolian origin of the deposit is quite well established 
by the sun-cracks, rounded grains, and other characteristics which Mr. Free has detected 
under the microscope. The Tularosa Gypsum is much more extensive than the others. 
On the east it extends nearly to the foot of the mountains and is often found buried under 
a thin layer of alluvium recently brought down from the mountains. A similar deposit, 
but probably of considerably greater age, is also found high on the flanks of the fault scarp 
which bounds the Otero Basin on the east. It forms part of the old basin deposit of pied- 
mont gravel, silt, and clay which was uplifted 1,000 to 2,000 feet at the time when the 
last great fault occurred. 

Two possibilities suggest themselves in regard to the origin of the Intermediate and 
Tularosa beds of gypsum: The first is obviously that they indicate periods of aridity like 
the present, and that their relation to one another and to the later gypsum is the same 
as that of the free and the fixed portions of the White Sands. The other, suggested by 
Mr. Free, is that the older dunes were formed as a narrow strip on the immediate edges 
of a lake which was in gradual process of desiccation. As the lake retreated it was always 
bordered by a strip a mile or two wide where it had laid down gypsum. From this a 
narrow band of dunes was formed. The dunes quickly became fixed by vegetation, since 
the climate, as indicated by the size of the lake, was moister than now. Thereafter they 
remained unchanged except for the normal processes of weathering. On the lakeward 
side new dunes were continually in process of formation, followed by fixation, thus con- 
tinually broadening the dune area in proportion to the retreat of the lake. Inasmuch as 
we can not follow the Intermediate and Tularosa gypsums under the White Sands we 
can not tell whether they extend as far as the borders of the modern playa, nor can we 
ascertain whether in the interval between their formation the lake expanded. Hence we 
can not choose between the two theories. The fact that the two divisions of the White 
Sands apparently represent distinct pulsations rather than pauses in climatic change affords 
a presumption that the same is true in the other cases. 


CONCLUSION. 


The general conclusion of the whole may be summed up in the words of Mr. Free in 
the report already referred to: 


“The whole history of Lake Otero and of the period since its disappearance is a record of 
great and continuous climatic changes, with major fluctuations indicated by the variations of 
the great ancient lake and its deposits. On these fluctuations are superposed many series of 
minor pulsations, the greater of which can be read in the triple record of changing topography 
in lake, dunes, and arroyos. To assign a time scale to these various changes and to date them 
in years or centuries is not easy, but it is probable that something can be done by careful com- 
parative study of various lines of evidence and of various regions. In general it can be said that 
the Otero Basin shows the kind of climatic fluctuations which Huntington’s work has shown to 
be typical, namely, large, long-period pulsations, upon which are superposed series after series 
of smaller pulsations of less and less amplitude and shorter and shorter period.” 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE RELATION OF ALLUVIAL TERRACES TO MAN. 


From the purely physical phenomena of fluvial terraces, lacustrine strands, and sand- 
dunes we have been led to a broad generalization as to the pulsatory nature, decreasing 
intensity, and present continuance of post-glacial changes of climate in the arid portions 
of America. From the same lines of evidence a similar conclusion has been reached as 
to the temperate portions of Asia and the lands surrounding the Mediterranean Sea. In 
the Old World, however, it has been possible to supplement physical evidence by a large 
body of historical and archeological data, together with traditions and legends, and thus 
to determine the approximate dates of some of the main climatic events and to discover 
some of their effects upon man. In general we are probably safe in assuming that the 
effect of a given type of change upon man will be essentially the same in corresponding 
parts of the two hemispheres, but this needs careful testing. The Asiatic dates, on the 
other hand, do not necessarily afford any clue whatever to the dates of similar climatic 
changes in America. Hence our next step must be to find out the relation of man to the 
changes of climate whose existence we have inferred in America and then to determine the 
dates. It must be constantly borne in mind that the belief that changes have taken place 
at certain times and in certain ways in the Old World by no means involves a similar belief 
in respect to the New World. Three possibilities present themselves. In the first place, 
granting that pulsatory climatic changes have taken place in both hemispheres, it is 
possible that those in America came to an end long before those in Asia and thus had no 
influence either upon the Europeans who came in the wake of Columbus or upon the ancient 
inhabitants who preceded them. In the second place, changes may have taken place in 
the climate of both hemispheres similar in kind, but by no means synchronously. They 
may even have been of opposite types, America becoming dry when Asia became moist, 
and the reverse. Finally, there is the third possibility that all the continents, or at least all 
the temperate regions of the northern hemisphere, have been subject to the same type of 
changes at essentially the same times. Leaving the matter of dates for future consider- 
ation, let us attempt to determine whether any one or more of the changes of climate which 
we have inferred to have taken place in America occurred since man reached a stage of 
culture such that he inhabited permanent villages or towns whose traces still remain. 
The importance of this subject is so great that we shall investigate it at length, and shall 
in many cases enter into minute details of evidence in widely scattered regions. I shall 
endeavor to set forth the facts in such a way that the reader can frame his own answers 
to three chief questions. First, has the climate of America changed since the primitive 
inhabitants built the ruins which now abound in the Southwest and Mexico? Second, if 
it has changed, do the ruins show evidence of changes in more than one direction or at more 
than one distinct epoch? And third, do the inferred changes seem to have had effects at 
all comparable to those which seem to have taken place in Asia? 

Let us first take up the specific problem of the relation of man to the alluvial terraces 
which hold so important a place among the purely physical evidences of pulsations. If we 
accept the theory of the climatic as opposed to the tectonic origin of the terraces of the 
Southwest, the finding of pottery or other traces of human occupation, either within the 
body of a terrace or persistently upon some terraces and not upon others, may be sig- 
nificant. In regard to the second point, the finding of traces of human occupation on some 
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terraces and not on others, the data are too scanty to warrant any conclusion. My own 
observation shows that ruins of prehistoric (pre-Columbian) villages are rarely found 
upon the present alluvial flats—that is, upon the plains formed by the rivers in the most 
recent period of deposition. Except far downstream in the neighborhood of broad playas, 
ruins of any great age appear to be found always on terraces just above the plains of fine 
silt. This fact, however, possesses no special significance, for the location may have been 
determined by motives of sanitation or by the desire not to encroach upon arable land. 

The location of buried pottery is much more significant. The finding by Professor 
Forbes of ancient pottery under 10 feet of alluvium in the banks of the newly formed inner 
valley of the Santa Cruz at Tucson has already been mentioned. Another occurrence of 
this same nature is described by Mindeleff in the Thirteenth Annual Report of the Bureau 
of Ethnology, 1891-92, pp. 239-240. In the valley of the lower Verde, one of the northern 
tributaries of the Gila, the river has recently excavated a channel, leaving the old flood- 
plain as a terrace, just as in the case of the Santa Cruz. While the process of erosion was 
in progress, Mindeleff was so fortunate as to see and photograph an old irrigation canal 
which had been buried beneath 10 feet of alluvium, and was now once more exposed by 
erosion, only to be washed away forever in the course of a few months. He estimates that 
the silting up of the valley bottom and the burial of the ditch to a depth of 10 feet must 
have taken at least 150 years, and may have taken several times as long. _ How long a time 
elapsed between the completion of the process of deposition and the inception of erosion is 
entirely problematical. It may have been anywhere from 10 years to 10 centuries. 

The examples thus far given have been from a small area in southern Arizona. (See 
map, frontispiece.) In northern New Mexico, 400 miles away, I chanced upon a similar 
example. About 6 miles north of Santa Fe and 3 miles south of the modern pueblo village 
of Tesuque, Mr. Vierra, an artist of Santa Fe, pointed out a place on his ranch where pottery 
and ashes have been buried to a depth of 6 feet under alluvium and have since been exposed 
by the cutting of the stream to a depth of 15 feet. In the steep face of the terrace thus 
formed we found the vestiges of human occupation so thickly scattered as to show that once 
a small village must have been located here. It stood in the angle between the main Te- 
suque stream and a small tributary from the southwest, and pottery is found in the terraces 
of both streams. I happened at the time to be with Mr. Kenneth M. Chapman, secretary 
and artist of the School of American Archeology at Santa Fe. He kindly examined the 
pottery and states that it belongs to the present Tesuque type, and not to the prehistoric 
Pajaritan type found in the older and more important ruins of the region. This means 
that since the Tewa stock, to whom the Tesuque Indians belonged, came to this region, 
probably 700 to 800 years ago, there has been time for a village to be founded and occupied 
long enough to form an accumulation of pottery and ashes. Then the village was abandoned 
and floods covered it with 6 feet of silt, after which the streams changed their mode of 
action sufficiently to cause the erosion of a broad inner valley and the formation of a terrace 
15 feet high. We can not say with assurance that man’s actions may not have had a part 
in causing erosion to begin, but inasmuch as man has occupied the region continuously 
from the times of the Pueblo Indians through that of the Spaniards and Mexicans to that 
of the Americans, the relation of man to the country has not changed in any such sudden 
way as has been the case in southern Arizona. Yet even there we saw that, although man 
had a hand in causing terracing, he served chiefly as a means of setting natural forces in 
operation rather than as a new force. Heavy rains were needed before any terracing could 
take place, even in southern Arizona, and in northern New Mexico it is still more probable 
that the terracing was due to natural changes causing variations of rainfall. 

As a final example of the relation of the terraces to man I shall describe the conditions 
in the Tularosa Valley of southern New Mexico in the ptateau east of the Otero Basin. 
The valley begins a few miles north of the summer resort known as Cloudcroft, and extends 
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northwestward past the Indian agency of Mescalero, then westward and finally south- 
westward to the edge of the escarpment, where it debouches upon the plain of the Otero 
Basin. Throughout its course it is characterized by alluvial terraces. In the upper, more 
mountainous portions of the valley the number of terraces reaches five, while lower down 
the number diminishes. At the present time no continuous stream flows from end to end 
of the valley, although temporary streams flow for short distances here and there. At 
some earlier time a continuous stream probably flowed the entire length of the valley, 
for the main terraces are well developed and continue many miles, as if cut by a strong 
flow of water. When such a flow existed the valley bottom was doubtless occupied by a 
gravelly river channel having a regular, graded slope from end to end. Now, however, 
under the influence of the last epoch of relatively intense aridity, the valley floor has been 
filled with alluvium in such a way as to produce well-marked irregularities. Wherever a 
tributary has brought in an unusually large amount of waste, the feeble stream of the main 
valley has spread this downstream for a short distance, but has been unable to carry it 
away. In the deep deposits of silt and gravel thus formed the water of the main stream 
sinks into the alluvium and disappears, only to come to the surface once more at some 
point where the depth of the alluv‘um is less. In this way, as will readily be seen, the 
valley bottom has been divided into a series of relatively level portions where abundant 
alluvium has been deposited, and a series of relatively steep slopes where the abundant 
supply of alluvium has ceased and the stream which should carry it away has disappeared. 
Often, as one rides down the valley, a plain a quarter to a half mile wide and several 
miles long is encountered, which seems at the lower end to drop off almost in a slope that 
would be called steep. The effect, indeed, as one looks down the valley from the middle 
of the plain, is as if the bottom of the valley were genuinely dropped down to a lower level. 
Even to the unscientific observer it is manifest that if the supply of water should be sufficient 
to maintain a continuous stream, erosion would at once attack the steep slopes between 
the plains. Asa matter of fact this process has already begun within the last 2 or 3 decades. 
At various points deep gullies, one of them with a depth of nearly 50 feet, have been cut, 
and a series of years of heavy rainfall would cause them all to be prolonged, both upstream 
and down, until a continuous gully was formed. The succession of events here is exactly 
the same as in the Santa Cruz Valley, near Tucson, hundreds of miles to the west. The 
chief difference is that here the part played by man is relatively unimportant: even without 
man’s intervention climatic forces have begun to form a terrace. Apparently the last 
quarter of a century, from about 1885 onward, has been a period when heavy rains were 
on the whole more numerous than for many decades, or possibly several hundred years 
previously. 

In ancient times the Tularosa Valley contained at least two villages. One of these 
was located in the broadening of the valley where the Mescalero Indian agency employs 
about 20 white men and women to take care of about 350 semi-nomadic Apache Indians. 
The old village probably contained quite as many people as the modern agency, and 
possibly more, for traces of pottery can be seen on both sides of the valley. The other 
village, which I did not visit, is said to be located about 12 miles below the agency and 
5 miles above the modern village of Tularosa, which lies out in the plain at the mouth 
of the Tularosa Valley. Ruins are described in the plain also, but they are beyond the 
limits of our present investigation. 

Nearly 2 miles below the agency the valley bottom is broken by one of the relatively 
steep slopes described above. The plain below the slope is quite flat and almost swampy. 
It is cultivated, however, by means of irrigation from a small spring, and with a little 
more care could easily be made highly productive. On either side the plain is bounded 
by gravel terraces, 20 or 30 feet high. At the base of the northern terrace, near the upper 
end of the plain, Mr. A. M. Blazer, who lives a little way up the valley, pointed out the 
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ruins of an ancient canal. Originally it appears to have been a simple ditch, but now it is 
a mass of calcareous tufa about 3 feet wide, 4 feet thick, and hundreds of feet long. Its 
top is grooved to a depth of about a foot, and the sides of the groove have a thickness of 
about 6 inches. Its upper end is lost in the plain, either having been buried or eroded 
away. The lower end disappears under a road which runs nearly parallel to the ditch. 
Beyond the road it can not be detected and has probably been entirely removed by erosion. 
The peculiar feature of the ditch is that it was not built to water the plain. If that had been 
its purpose it would have been carried along the foot of the terrace. Instead of this it was 
carried along the face of the terrace with as little slope as possible, so that it gradually 
leaves the plain and approaches the top of the terrace, which, of course, has a steady slope 
downstream. The ditch must have been designed to irrigate the top of the terrace, which 
it would reach about half a mile downstream. ‘There, as pointed out by Mr. Blazer, 
a tract of 400 to 500 acres could be irrigated. This land is now unused, partly because it 
is surrounded and somewhat dissected by gullies, and still more because after the bottom 
lands have been irrigated there is not enough water left to make it worth while to build 
a ditch to irrigate the terraces. The ditch was clearly in use for a long time, long enough 
at least to allow the water of the spring to deposit from 2 to 4 feet of calcareous tufa. 
Moreover, it was carefully engineered, with a slope as gentle as possible, and apparently 
with many windings. To-day the windings would almost preclude the construction of 
such a ditch unless masonry were employed, but in the days when it was built the tributary 
gullies had probably not been cut to such depth as now. 

The phenomena of the old canal imply conditions different from those of to-day. Two 
possibilities present themselves. In the first place, the bottom lands may have been 
essentially the same as now, but the population was so dense that all this land was used 
and more was needed. Therefore an attempt was made to utilize poorer land lying on 
the terrace. The attempt was successful, as is evident from the thickness of the tufa, 
which implies long use of the canal. The amount of land in question would have made 
such an attempt well worth while. According to Mr. Blazer, the total amount would be 
about half as much as is now under cultivation in the entire valley, including all at this 
village and at the lower ruin, 12 miles away. The size of the canal indicates that it carried 
approximately the same amount of water as the present stream furnishes except in times of 
flood. The other hypothesis was suggested by Mr. Blazer as his only solution of a problem 
on which he had pondered for years. When the canal was built, so he surmises, the valiey 
bottom, now half a mile wide, was gullied out so deeply that it could not be cultivated. 
Possibly an alluvial plain which had formerly been cultivated had been rapidly gullied by 
the same process which is now beginning to destroy the present plains. At any rate the 
ancient inhabitants were obliged to have recourse to the land at the top of the main terrace. 
Having more skill than we generally suppose, they were able to achieve the work of making 
the canal without tools of iron, although the difficulties due to the washing away of sections 
of it by the sudden floods of little tributary gullies must have been great. Which of these 
two hypotheses is correct can not now be determined, nor is it essential. In either case it 
seems probable that since man occupied the country the hydrographic conditions have 
changed, a conclusion which agrees with the other evidence in showing that at least the last 
cycle of the terrace-making process has occurred since man began to build villages and 
practise agriculture, 
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In places where they are 


A. Ruins of little stone terraces at Rincon Canyon. The stones have here been much disturbed by occasional floods. 
less disturbed, bushes hide them and make photography difficult. 


B. Defensive Hohokam walls on a hilltop near San Xavier. 
C. Looking down from the top of the Trincheras of the Magdalena River, showing terraced fields on the dry slope and modern irrigated fields at 
its base. The rectangle in the center of the terraces is the ceremonial platform described on page 68. 


D. Site of an ancient village in Southern Arizoma, metate and mani stones for grinding seeds in the foreground. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE ANCIENT PEOPLE OF SOUTHERN ARIZONA. 


We now come to far the most important type of evidence as to the relation of man to 
the climate of pre-Columbian days. The number of ruins in southern Arizona and northern 
Sonora is remarkable. I do not here refer to the well-known cliff-dwellings, nor to the 
ancient villages and irrigation works of the Gila Valley and its tributaries. In addition 
to these there are literally hundreds of villages located still farther south. Most of them 
have never been examined at all by scientists, and none have been adequately described. 
Indeed, most people who live in their immediate vicinity scarcely know of their existence. 
The reason is obvious. Usually the ruins are so insignificant in appearance that an un- 
observant traveler might ride for a mile through a village without becoming aware of 
the fact. (See Plate 2,p.) On the hilltops walls are sometimes found, built evidently for 
protection; on the slopes below the fortresses little terraces for dwelling-houses or other 
purposes are located. These have been duly noted by anthropologists, as have ancient 
pictographs in certain passes or near the fortresses. For our present purpose, however, 
they are of relatively slight importance. The really significant ruins are those of a great 
number of villages located in the plains. Their sites are now reduced to barren expanses 
strewn with ornamented bits of broken pottery, flint knives and arrowheads, stone hammers 
and axes, mano and metate stones for grinding seeds, and in some cases rectangular lines of 
boulders placed erect at intervals of a foot or two, and evidently outlining the walls of 
ancient houses. Here and there a little mound a foot or two high shows where a house 
was located. In almost every village an oval hollow surrounded by a low wall covers an 
area 100 to 200 feet long by half as wide—not a reservoir, as one at first supposes, but 
probably a ceremonial precinct of some sort. Aside from this nothing remains. Yet 
there can be no question that these were once ancient villages. In many cases the ground 
to a depth of 2 feet or more is thickly filled with bits of pottery, while the surface is so 
strewn with similar bits that one can scarcely walk without stepping upon them. The 
houses were probably built of branches, wattled perhaps with mud. Such houses in course 
of time would utterly disappear, for the wood would decay, the clay used for wattling 
would partly blow away, and the rest would be so small in amount that it would not be 
noticeable. Where a house was more thickly wattled than usual or was built of adobe low 
mounds now tell the tale. Other dwellings, in villages close to the mountains where stone 
is easily available, were strengthened at the base of the walls by upright boulders which 
still stand in their original position, so that one can see the exact form of house after house. 
The majority of the houses, however, have disappeared, and in many cases whole villages 
show scarcely a trace of the original dwellings. Yet they were no transitory villages. 
The amount of pottery shows that they must have been filled with a busy population for 
centuries. In certain cases, to be sure, the amount is so small as to indicate only a brief 
occupancy. In the larger ruins, however, the amount is literally scores of times as great 
as in modern Indian villages such as Cababi or Juivak, whose inhabitants still use pottery 
almost entirely, and which have been inhabited for at least 50 years. It is equal to the 
amount found in Asiatic ruins which are proved by dated records to have been inhabited 
for hundreds of years. The ancient villages are insignificant in appearance, not from any 
lack of traces of prolonged human occupancy, but merely because of the flimsy construction 
of the houses and the length of time since their abandonment. 
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ANCIENT CONDITIONS OF LIFE AMONG THE HOHOKAM. 


Before proceeding to discuss the ruins in detail, one or two points of general importance 
need emphasis. In the first place, the builders of the villages are not known to have been 
allied to any tribe of modern Indians. They may possibly have been related to such folk as 
the Zuni or Moki tribes, but of this we have as yet no decisive proof. Probably they were at 
most no nearer to them than the primitive Teuton was to the modern Anglo-Saxon, or the 
ancient Jew to the modern fellah peasant of Palestine. To assume that because the 
modern Indians follow certain practises the ancient inhabitants also did so, is as fallacious 
as to assume that because the modern people of Palestine believe in the seclusion of women 
the ancient Jews did likewise—or that as the modern Persians are noted for their tendency 
to prevaricate, Xenophon and others were wrong in praising the ancient Persians as speakers 
of the truth. In so far as the habits and customs of a people are directly determined by 
physical environment, the ancient inhabitants of Arizona must indeed have resembled 
those of to-day, except in points where a change of climate, if such has occurred, would 
alter the prevalent mode of life. Undoubtedly Arizona has always been relatively dry and 
agriculture has always been dependent upon irrigation; nevertheless the poverty, famine, 
pestilence, war, depopulation, and other miseries which adverse changes of climate seem 
to occasion may have given rise to a large body of habits and customs widely different 
from those of earlier times. Thus under favorable climatic conditions peace may have 
prevailed, whereas a change of climate may have led the tribes of the driest areas to adopt 
predatory habits, which in turn compelled the occupiers of the better portions of the land 
to practise the arts of both defense and offense. Again famine and scanty nutrition due to 
decrease in the food supply may have fostered plagues and pestilences to such an extent 
that new customs arose as to the burial of the dead, or as to the abandonment of houses 
in which people had died. In a score of other ways the habits of the past may have been 
different from those of the present, even in matters directly controlled by physical environ- 
ment; in other respects, such as religion, social customs, and political organization, there 
is still greater room for diversity. 

I emphasize this point because there is a strong tendency to argue that, because the 
modern Indians have a certain custom, their predecessors must have done likewise 1,000 
or 2,000 years ago. If it were proved beyond doubt that physical conditions were then the 
same as now, this would be more legitimate; but while the matter is open to question, such 
a method of argument is unscientific. It may, of course, be true that the people of the 
past were much like those of the present, but in the present state of knowledge it is wrong 
to use any such assumption as the basis of reasoning. To avoid the danger incident to 
the association of ideas with words, I shall not use the term Indians or Amerinds in con- 
nection with the ancient inhabitants, but shall call them Hohokam. ‘The term Hohokam, 
‘That which has perished,’ is used by the Pimas,” says Russell,* ‘to designate the race 
that occupied the pueblos that are now rounded heaps of ruins in the Salt and Gila river 
valleys [50 to 100 miles north of Tucson]. However ready the Pimas may have been in 
the past to claim relationship with the Hohokam or relate tales of the supernatural origin 
of the pueblos, they now frankly admit that they do not know anything about the matter.” 
The term Hohokam, accordingly, implies nothing as to the origin or relationship of the 
builders of the ancient villages, and therefore may appropriately be used in a specific 
sense for the vanished race of southern Arizona and the neighboring arid regions. 

Another point which needs emphasis is that the Hohokam were a distinctly agricultural 
people. The ruins are located on the edge of the lowest available gravel terrace, just above 
broad expanses of rich alluvial land. The only exceptions are in alluvial plains so broad 


* F. Russell: The Pima Indians. 26th Ann. Rept. Bureau American Ethnology, Washington, 1908, pp. 23 and 24. 
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that there are no gravel terraces within a reasonable distance. In the part of southern 
Arizona and northern Sonora under discussion, I examined the ruins of about twenty-five 
villages. Not one was located primarily in a position favorable for easy defense; even 
when sites suitable for this purpose were close at hand they were not utilized for the main 
village, but only in a secondary fashion as refuges, apparently in troublesome times, 
perhaps toward the last days of the Hohokam. Water, also, to judge from present con- 
ditions, was not a prime factor in the choice of sites for villages. Fully half of the ruins that 
I examined lie from 0.51 to 8 miles from the nearest permanent spring or perennial stream. 
All the villages were obviously placed where it would be most easy to reach rich alluvial 
land capable of producing abundant crops if properly irrigated. Fewkes, Mindeleff, Hough, 
and other anthropologists who have written on the similar ruins farther north and east 
all emphasize the peaceful, agricultural character of the ancient inhabitants. The mode 
of life of the Hohokam, whoever they were, clearly had no resemblance to that of such 
warlike, hunting tribes as the modern Apaches. Agriculture was almost their sole reliance, 
for domestic animals other than the dog were unknown in pre-Columbian North America. 
Beasts of the chase were not eaten to any great extent, as appears from the scarcity of their 
bones in the various old pueblos and cliff-dwellings where ancient scrap-heaps have been 
found on the upper tributaries of the Gila and Salt rivers and elsewhere. Some bones, 
to be sure, are found, showing that the Hokoham had no aversion to flesh, but the number 
is not large. Traces of corn and beans and, to a much less extent, of wild products are 
found in much greater abundance, showing that the main source of livelihood was 
agriculture. 

There is still another point on which stress should be laid at the outset. In the absence 
of any proof to the contrary, we shall assume that the Hohokam were in general the same 
as the rest of mankind. For instance, if we find ten houses of ordinary size in a village, 
we shall assume that ten families lived there. This may prove to be a mistake, but the 
burden of proof is on those who assume that ten houses represent less or more than ten 
families. Likewise we shall assume that the Hohokam did not leave a good location for a 
poor one except temporarily under stress of exceptional circumstances. The writings of 
anthropologists are full of assumptions directly contrary to this. For instance, Mindeleff 
says that ‘‘A band of 500 village-building Indians [by which he means the people whom we 
have called Hohokam] might leave the ruins of fifty villages in the course of a single cen- 
tury.”* That is, he assumes a degree of mobility unparalleled among any modern agri- 
cultural or village-building people. Possibly he is right, but such an assumption can be 
accepted only after careful proof. Accordingly in the following pages the reader must 
bear in mind that, when density of population is spoken of, we refer to the density which 
would have existed if the Hohokam had been like other normal races in the same stage of 
development. 

One final point deserves to be kept in mind. In comparing the capacity of the country 
to support population at present with its capacity in the past, allowance must be made 
for the fact that the ancient inhabitants were handicapped by the lack of many of the 
accessories which we deem most essential. Cattle-raising, the cultivation of wheat, barley, 
and oats, the use of iron or metal tools, the industries connected with transportation by rail, 
wagon, horse, donkey, or any other means except the backs of men and dogs, and finally 
the many activities connected with mining, were all unknown to the Hohokam. None 
of these things existed in the America of their day. Not only was the population entirely 
agricultural, but its agriculture was carried on without any facilities except stone imple- 
ments, and plants such as corn and beans, indigenous to America. 


* 13th Annual Report of the Bureau of Ethnology, 1891-92, p. 259. 
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THE FORMER POPULATION OF THE SANTA CRUZ VALLEY. 


Turning now to the discussion of specific areas, it is evident that the solution of our 
problem depends upon the relative density of population and the amount of water available 
for agriculture in the past as compared with the present. We must exclude regions now 
well populated, for they prove nothing either one way or the other. We must also exclude 
regions now depopulated and full of ruins, but capable of being reoccupied. These also 
prove nothing: the driving out of the former inhabitants may have been due to pestilence, 
or to the incursion of warlike tribes, such as the Apaches; but the pestilence and the raids, 
in their turn, may have been the result of adverse climatic changes. Accordingly we shall 
pay little attention to such regions and shall confine ourselves for the present to the almost 
uninhabited lower part of the Santa Cruz Valley below Tucson, and to certain tributary 
valleys with an equally sparse population. ‘Then, for the sake of comparison, we shall 
consider the Altar and Magdalena valleys in northern Sonora. These, like the Santa Cruz 
and its tributaries, rise near the border between Mexico and Arizona, but instead of flowing 
northwest for 150 miles to the Gila, they flow a similar distance to the southwest, where 
they unite and empty into the Gulf of California. As a matter of fact, neither the Altar- 
Magdalena nor the Santa Cruz sends any water to the sea except in occasional years of 
phenomenal floods. The permanent stream of the Santa Cruz ends near Tucson, more 
than 70 miles from the Gila, while the permanent stream of the Altar terminates near 
Caborca, about 50 miles from the Gulf. (See map, frontispiece.) 

Before investigating the ruins, let us see how many people the Santa Cruz Valley is 
capable of supporting by agriculture at the present time. According to Professor R. H. 
Forbes, the records of the Arizona Experiment Station, of which he is the Director, show 
that the entire drainage area of the Santa Cruz, including all its tributaries, contains 
approximately 6,000 acres under cultivation of some sort. This includes not only areas 
regularly irrigated in the ordinary fashion by surface water, but also some that depend 
upon underground water raised by steam or gasoline pumps, and other considerable tracts 
which are watered merely by temporary floods and hence produce only a single crop of 
alfalfa per year instead of four or five, as is the case in the lands receiving more abundant 
water. Under the best system of irrigation available at the present time, Professor Forbes 
estimates that for every 2 acres brought under full cultivation one person is added to the 
population of Arizona. This includes merchants, artisans, and all the varieties of people 
needed to carry on the business of life. In other words, if the Santa Cruz Valley were 
cut off from the rest of the world and left to its own resources, as it was in the days of the 
Hohokam, the population would be limited to the number of persons who could be sup- 
ported on the 6,000 acres of irrigated or partly irrigated land. To this number nothing 
could be added by dry farming without irrigation, for Professor Forbes expressly states 
that at the present time, in spite of various attempts, no such thing as genuine dry farming 
is carried on in the lower parts of Arizona. Experiments are in progress which may soon 
render it possible, but any such process was certainly far beyond the capacity of primitive 
people like the Hohokam. A certain number of persons might be added by the possibilities 
of hunting and of sustenance from wild products, such as the fruit of the cacti, the mesquite 
beans, and so forth. The number would be limited, however, for it is well known that 
a hunting population of one person to the square mile is dense even in a moist region 
furnishing abundant forage for herbivores and rodents. In a dry region like Arizona 
the number would be less. Nor could wild fruits and seeds add greatly to the density of 
population, for they are abundant in the years of good rainfall when the cultivated crops 
are also abundant, while they fail in dry years, ‘especially in hard times,” as a Pima 
Indian naively remarked to Russell. In times of poor crops the Hohokam doubtless 
made extensive use of wild products; but this means that there could not have been any 
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large number of people dependent upon such products alone, for if such were the case, part 
of the population would inevitably have starved in dry years. 

At the present time the region to the west of the Santa Cruz Valley is inhabited only 
by Indians. They utilize what little water is to be found and carry on a little hunting. A 
large part of their sustenance, however, is derived from the cattle and horses introduced 
from Europe. Besides this they have deep wells, a convenience unknown to the Hohokam 
because of their lack of iron tools. Moreover, the modern Indians utilize wheat, barley, 
and other plants introduced by the Spaniards; and, finally, they go out in hard times to 
work in mines or in the towns of the white man. In spite of all the advantages which the 
modern Indian has over the old Hohokam, the population of the Indian region west of the 
Santa Cruz amounts to an average of only one per square mile, and could not be increased 
greatly, if at all, without the introduction of some new means of livelihood. Take away 
from the modern Indian his cattle, wells, wheat, and other results of the white man’s 
presence, and the population would be cut in half. No race, whether Hohokam or Indian, 
could hope to exist in any but the scantiest numbers without the aid of irrigation. 

Coming back once more to the amount of irrigated land and the number of people 
which it could support, we recall that 6,000 acres of good land under full cultivation would 
support approximately 3,000 people under present conditions of agriculture. Primitive 
methods of agriculture, however, as Professor Forbes puts it, without stock, wheat, wells, 
or any means of raising water by mechanical power, such as the steam pumps which run 
night and day on many farms, would by no means permit of one person for every two acres. 
Russell gives some figures (pp. 86-8) as to the amount of land cultivated by the modern 
Pimas. According to him each family cultivates from 1 to 5 acres of thoroughly irrigated 
land. On the next page, however, he says that the individual holdings of each family 
vary from 100 to 200 steps in width, according to the size of the family. He defines the 
step as 5 feet, which would make the smallest plots 6 acres in size and the largest 25, so 
we are left in doubt as to the actual amount under cultivation per individual. Moreover, 
if we knew the amount of land per individual among the Pimas, we should still know 
nothing as to the Hohokam, for the Pimas get at least half their living from the white 
man’s cattle, from government grants, from work in the towns, and from many sources 
unknown to the Hohokam. Hence we come back to the figures of Professor Forbes. If 
the white man with his steam pumps for irrigation and his iron tools for digging canals and 
making dams can only cultivate 6,000 acres, the Hohokam could scarcely cultivate more. 
If the white man with his winter wheat, his knowledge of fertilizers, and his domestic 
animals for plowing and for utilizing hay, straw, and other materials inedible by man, 
can support only 3,000 people, or one for every two acres, the primitive Hohokam, even 
though his standard of living was lower and he was aided by game and wild fruits, could 
scarcely have made the same 6,000 acres support more than 4,500 people, or half as many 
again as the white man’s limit. 

Granting that 4,000 or 5,000 is a reasonable maximum limit to the number of Hohokam 
who could find a living in the Santa Cruz Valley under present climatic conditions, let us 
next see where they would be located. Inasmuch as the location of the ruins and the 
consensus of opinion among ethnologists prove that the Hohokam were preeminently an 
agricultural race, they must have lived where both land and water were available. At 
present about 1,500 of the 6,000 cultivable acres are at the Indian Reservation of San 
Xavier, 9 miles up the Santa Cruz to the south of Tucson; 600 or 700 Indians now live 
there, cultivating the land, raising cattle, and going out to the neighboring city to work. 
In the days of the Hohokam a fairly dense population lived at San Xavier, as is proved by 
various ruins, including a large fort on the hilltop half a mile away from the present village. 
(See Plate 2, 8.) Around Tucson itself lies another irrigated tract embracing 2,000 or 
more acres. We can not tell exactly how extensive an area was here occupied by the 
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Hohokam, for the houses and streets of the present city cover a large area. Just outside 
the city, however, not only to the south nearly across the Santa Cruz from the old mission, 
but also to the north along the terrace near the Southern Pacific Railroad, and to the 
west near the Desert Laboratory and the Hospital, pottery and other evidences of early 
man are found in abundance, while on Tumamoc Hill above the Laboratory the walls of 
a fort may be seen. Evidently many Hohokam lived at Tucson and cultivated the 2,000 
acres or more which are there available for irrigation. A third large tract of modern 
cultivation is found along the Rillito, a stream which flows at the southwestern base of the 
Santa Catalina Mountains and joins the Santa Cruz about 8 miles below Tucson. Here 
nearly 2,000 acres are now used. In the past the Hohokam evidently made use of the 
same land, for traces of villages are found at Agua Caliente, Tanke Verde, and in the angle 
between the Rillito and Pantano washes, a mile southeast of Fort Lowell. Other traces 
of former occupation are found along the terraces of the Rillito, so that there can be little 
question that every available bit of land was cultivated. 

The three areas mentioned above, namely, the San Xavier Reservation, the vicinity of 
Tucson, and the Rillito Valley, are the only places where water is now abundant. They 
include about 5,500 of the total 6,000 acres available for cultivation. The remaining 500, 
more or less, are scattered here and there in small insignificant patches. Thousands of 
acres of most fertile soil lie along the lower Santa Cruz below Tucson and in many other 
places, but can not be cultivated for lack of water. 

Let us examine some of the ruins in the region where cultivation is now largely or 
wholly lacking. Seven miles northwest of Tucson the little railroad section house of 
Jaynes lies on the edge of the alluvial flats on the northeast side of the alluvial plain of the 
Santa Cruz. From a point a mile southeast of the station, that is, toward Tucson, pottery 
and stone implements are strewn thickly not merely as far as Jaynes, but for nearly half a 
mile beyond. These evidences of an ancient village lie upon a gravelly tract which now 
rises perhaps 10 feet above the main alluvial plain. The width is only about a quarter of 
a mile in most places, for the village was evidently spread out along the length of the 
stream. Everywhere the pottery is so thick that one walks on it at almost every step. 
The area where pottery is thick amounts to at least 200 acres, while, downstream, potsherds 
are less abundantly strewn for about 2 miles to a point beyond the Nine Mile Water Hole, 
near the mouth of the Rillito. In most places the traces of the ancient village are limited 
to the southwest side of the railroad toward the Santa Cruz. Close to Jaynes, however, 
they cross over and spread out upon a higher terrace. Here they cover the gravel ‘“mesa,”’ 
as the bahadas are locally called, and may be seen in abundance along the direct road from 
Tucson to Rillito just west of the Flowing Wells Ranch, the lowest point to which a 
perennial water supply now comes. This portion of the Jaynes village occupied the 
triangular point between the Santa Cruz and Rillito bottom lands and had an area of at 
least another hundred acres, while in the outskirts scattered fragments indicate a less 
dense population, extending far on every side. In this village and in the adjacent main 
area of the Jaynes ruins the pottery is so thick and extends to such a depth in the ground 
that we can scarcely doubt that the villages were densely populated for a long time. 

The number of people contained in the original villages can not be estimated with any 
exactitude. An approximation may be made from comparison with the ruins at Sabino 
Canyon, a tributary of the Rillito. Where the Sabino brook flows southward out of the 
Santa Catalina Mountains it has deposited a broad fan of gravel, in which it has now cut a 
wide flood-plain bordered by a terrace. On the gravel terrace east of the stream, a Hoho- 
kam village was located. To-day the only inhabitants of the immediate vicinity are 
two or three Mexican ranchers who use all the available water to irrigate a score or more 
acres of bottom land. In the past the village appears to have been quite populous. In 
the triangle between Sabino and Bear Canyon “Washes” an area of 35 acres is covered with 
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the foundations of houses, while a surrounding area of the same size is strewn with pottery, 
but less thickly than the main area. The Hohokam of Sabino, being close to the moun- 
tains, employed stones to strengthen the foundations of many of their houses. The 
outlines can still be seen with perfect distinctness, rectangles of boulders 1.5 to 2 feet in 
long diameter set up on end a foot or two apart. My companion (Mr. Bovee) and I 
counted 62 houses in the 35 acres of the central area, and there may have been others 
concealed by gravel washed down from the mountains. Moreover, part of the old houses 
may have had no stone foundations. At any rate the village certainly contained at least 
62 houses of various sizes scattered at intervals of 100 or 200 feet over an area of 35 acres. 
The houses vary in size. Many small ones, located as a rule on the outskirts of the village, 
are only about 15 by 20 feet in dimensions and are often divided into two rooms. The 
ones nearer the center of the village are larger, and one inclosure has a size of 250 feet by 
110; another of almost equal size appears to have been a temple; it is divided into several 
rooms surrounding a courtyard, in the midst of which is located a circular pavement about 
15 feet in diameter. Judging by the number of houses, the amount of pottery, and the 
presence of a temple or other large public structure, this was no temporary village, but 
was inhabited permanently. The inhabitants must have been cultivators of the soil, 
for their village is carefully placed where the stream comes out of the mountains and 
the arable land begins. Across Bear Canyon Wash a minor village or suburb still shows 
the ruins of six houses. Apparently at least 68 families lived here, which would mean at 
least 250 people. Their support would require 500 acres of land, according to the estimates 
of Professor Forbes. There is apparently sufficient land in the vicinity, but only a small 
part of it can now be watered. The villagers can scarcely have used the lands or the water 
farther down the valley or in other neighboring valleys, for each of these has its own ruins. 

Leaving the matter of water supply, let us attempt to form some idea of the number 
of people who lived in the old Jaynes village. The pottery at Sabino is by no means so 
abundant as at Jaynes, indicating that the population was less dense. It also seems to 
extend to a less depth in the ground, suggesting a less long occupation; yet there is enough 
to indicate an occupation of centuries, if comparison with modern Indian villages is any 
guide. However this may be, it seems clear that the great double village near Jaynes was 
more thickly populated than Sabino. If the 300 or more acres, which were densely strewn 
with pottery, were covered with houses placed no more closely than those of Sabino, that 
is, at average intervals of 140 feet, the total number must have been at least 500, without 
taking account of the large number which clearly existed in the surrounding, less densely 
populated areas. This would mean at least, 2,000 people in the main town and certainly 
500 in the suburbs. These 2,500 would need at least 5,000 acres of irrigable land, according 
to the best authority on modern agriculture in Arizona. In other words, we have seen that 
in the vicinity of the sites where agriculture is now most feasible something like 5,500 acres 
of land are in use. Ruins indicate that all of this was cultivated in the days of the Hoho- 
kam, and common sense tells us that no sane man would leave the easily watered land 
uncultivated and betake himself to land with a precarious water-supply. Nevertheless, 
in the region just below the Tucson area of cultivation the Hohokam established a great 
village which must have demanded almost as much land as the entire amount now in culti- 
vation. All the land available for their use was in a district below, that is, downstream 
from the last extensive area which now is capable of profitable cultivation. Its case is 
exactly like that of the Sabino ruins. Both appear to have been permanent agricultural 
villages, but both demand an amount of irrigable land far in excess of that now available. 

Ruins of the Jaynes type are numerous. One of the most important is located at the 
so-called ‘‘ Point of the Tucson Mountains,” or Charco del Yuma, as the Mexicans call it, 
a mile or more south of Rillito Station on the Southern Pacific Railroad. The name is 
commonly abbreviated to Charco Yuma, and has sometimes been incorrectly printed as 
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Shakayuma. Here, below the mouth of the Rillito Wash, the broad, waste-filled basin of 
the combined Rillito and Santa Cruz streams contracts to a narrow neck. On the south 
the volcanic range of the Tucson Mountains projects into the plain, while about 2 miles 
to the north the rocky foothills of the granite range of the Tortillitas rise from the alluvial 
gravel. A buried dam of rock, so to speak, here crosses the Santa Cruz Valley beneath 
the cover of alluvial deposits, causing the level of underground water to be relatively high 
upstream from the point of the mountains, while downstream it rapidly falls. In the spring 
of 1910 we found that the source of surface water nearest to Charco Yuma was 8 miles up 
the Santa Cruz at the Nine Mile Water Hole; there the amount was sufficient for drinking 
purposes, but not for any appreciable irrigation. Ranchers engaged in raising cattle 
informed us that no water whatever had come down the river during the preceding winter, 
although during the summer of 1909, when the rainfall amounted to almost exactly the 
average quantity of 7 inches, floods came down after 15 to 20 showers. In some cases 
the flow continued only 2 hours; in the height of the rainy season, however, a brook of 
greater or less size flowed steadily for 2 weeks. The average duration of the floods was 
about 36 hours. From this we infer that, during a summer of average rainfall, surface 
water flows as far as Charco Yuma for about 30 days, during July or August. Socoro 
Ruelas, a Mexican who in boyhood and early manhood lived at the old stage station, one 
of the cattle ranches at the Point of the Mountains, states that in winter water seldom 
flows there. Even the heavy showers of summer sometimes fail to send any stream so 
far down the valley. The nearest permanent source of water, as has been said, is at the 
Nine Mile Water Hole, 8 miles away, but even this, he says, sometimes dries up, although 
at other times (such as the late seventies or early eighties) water flows 2 or 3 miles from 
it and has actually been used for irrigation. From the spring of 1885 to August 1887, 
according to the Mexican, no water whatever came down as far as the Point of the Moun- 
tains. In 1884, when Ruelas’s father dug his well, water was struck at a depth of 28 
feet; during the following dry years the level fell below this, but water never absolutely 
failed. In the winter of 1909-10 the level was 22 feet. I can not vouch for the dates 
here given, but there can be no question as to the general accuracy of the facts. 

A talk with Mr. Langhorn, the station-master at Rillito, a mile or more north of the 
old stage station and the Hohokam village, seems at first sight to put quite a different 
aspect on the matter. Here a narrow strip of cultivated land extends along the railroad 
for more than 3 miles. “Talk about dry farming,” said Mr. Langhorn, ‘‘it’s the easiest 
sort of thing. Five inches of rain a yearisallweneedhere. Justlook at my fields. They’re 
not so good as usual, but they show what can be done even in a bad year like this. It’s 
all in the way you plow and harrow and roll.” A little investigation, however, soon 
shows that the 300 acres here cultivated are provided with very effective irrigation, not 
artificial, but natural. Because of the raising of the level of ground water in this particular 
spot by the contraction of the valley, the moisture is nearer to the surface than elsewhere. 
When floods come down, water accumulates in pools. Mr. Langhorn pointed out patches 
in which the barley was then particularly fine, but which can not be planted in some years 
because of the moisture. Even in bad seasons these fields are much wetter than any other 
place for many miles. The winter of 1909-10 was by no means propitious. Although the 
rainfall amounted to only a little less than the average, it was badly distributed, most of 
it falling early in the winter. Accordingly the grain planted in September and October, 
and even in early November, grew fairly well, while that planted after the middle of No- 
vember failed to head. Even in the best part of the 300 acres available for cultivation 
in this district, the hay crop, for which the barley is planted, was expected to amount to 
only about 15 tons, although in the preceding year it had been 95. This particular area 
has not been cultivated long, and its possibilities in really dry seasons have not been tested. 
At least a quarter and possibly a third of the winters in the last 43 years have been 
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even more unpropitious that was 1909-10. If a rainfall of 2.88 inches in that year could 
cause the diminution of the crop to the extent of five-sixths, it requires no demonstration 
to show that the fields must have been almost useless in the 9 years, since 1867, when 
the winter rainfall has been less than that amount. Many attempts have been made 
to cultivate areas outside the 300 acres now in use, but have met with no success. Of course 
in years like 1904-05, with nearly 15 inches of winter rain and 6 in the summer, or 1906-07, 
with nearly 8 in the winter and 11 in the summer, fine crops can be raised in a great many 
places; but this is the exception, not the rule. 

To sum up the conditions at Chareco Yuma as set forth by the two men quoted 
above and by others, it appears that no permanent supply of water is available without 
the digging of wells at least 25 feet deep. The nearest permanent supply of surface water 
is 8 miles away. A period of two full years may elapse without a single temporary flow of 
water. The total amount of land capable of cultivation amounts to about 300 acres, or 
enough for 150 people, but this yields very variable crops, falling off as much as 85 per cent, 
even in years which are by no means the worst. We are almost certain that the ancient 
Hohokam knew nothing of wells, for not only have none ever been described among their 
ruins, but the total absence of iron implements would render the digging of deep wells 
practically impossible. Moreover, the Hohokam had no winter crops of any importance, 
for the indigenous grains and food plants of America do not lend themselves to winter 
growth. Hence the ancient inhabitants were limited to the products of the summer 
rains. Now, according to Ruelas, no flood water reached Charco Yuma in 1885, when the 
summer rain amounted to 3.01 inches, the minimum on record, nor in 1886, when it 
amounted to 4.27. We may safely say that if no water reached the place with a fall of 4.27 
inches, crops of any appreciable value could scarcely be raised with less than 5 inches. 
During the 45 years for which records are available, 15 summers, or one-third, have had a 
rainfall of less than 5 inches. Hence we seem compelled to conclude that under Hohokam 
methods of agriculture the total amount of land now available for cultivation amounts to 
only 300 acres, which would yield no appreciable crop at least one year out of three. 

The Hohokam lived in this vicinity in large numbers. In the fields around Rillito 
Station, according to Mr. Langhorn, the plow frequently turns up bits of pottery or stone 
implements from beneath 5 or 6 inches of fine silt deposited by recent floods of the Santa 
Cruz. Half-way from the station to the Point of the Mountains a gravelly tract of older 
alluvium in the midst of the silty areas of later deposition is also well strewn with pottery. 
These evidences of the presence of the Hohokam suggest a somewhat numerous population 
scattered wherever alluvial land occurs. No special stress, however, should be laid upon 
these facts. They are unimportant compared with the phenomena of Charco Yuma proper. 

Where the Tucson Mountains jut their last spur forward toward the north, the sandy 
bed of the dry Santa Cruz runs nearly westward at the base of a series of rugged black 
hills, rising from 300 to 500 feet above the plain. East of the hills, in the narrow strip of 
plain between their base and the river-bed, Mr. Herbert Brown, editor of the Tucson 
Star, showed us the remains of a large village. For nearly 2 miles we found pottery and 
other artifacts scattered along the base of the mountains, not thick as a rule, but at frequent 
intervals, as if houses had been located here and there along the edge of the cultivated 
land, just as they seem to have been along the Cajiada del Oro and other dry stream-beds, 
or as the houses of the modern Indians are to-day at San Xavier. In the center of the 
village the pottery is thicker. Here we found a great boulder of andesitic lava almost 
buried in alluvium, and studded with 24 round holes about 10 inches deep and 3 inches 
in diameter. A similar block not far away contains 7 holes of the same sort. Long ago 
the Hohokam women must have gathered here with their stone pestles, and gossiped as 
they sat on the great rocks and pounded the corn, beans, or other seeds to make flour for 
the daily bread of their primitive husbands and sons. Not far away an elliptical inclosure, 
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210 by 90 feet in size, is surrounded by thick mud walls which, in spite of being much 
broken down, still present the appearance of a ridge 4 or 5 feet high. The interior was 
evidently hollowed out to a level slightly below that of the surrounding plain, while the 
walls of dry mud must have had a height of not less than 6 or 8 feet. Similar inclosures are 
found in many ruins, for instance at Jaynes on the upper terrace, where several lie close to 
the road on the south side just east of where it descends to the lower level on which the 
railway station is located. Hasty examination suggests that these are reservoirs, but a 
little study shows that usually they are so located that water could not possibly be caused 
to flow into them and fill them. Their walls rise so far above the level of the plain that 
even if canals, of which there is no sign, carried water to them, only the lower portion, 
to a depth of 2 or 3 feet, could be filled. Moreover, some of them have broad entrances 
not appropriate to reservoirs. Structures of the same sort are found in all parts of the 
drainage area of the upper Salt and Gila rivers, and go far toward proving community of 
race or at least of civilization among all the inhabitants. Mindeleff and others have come 
to the conclusion that these were ceremonial chambers, roofed, perhaps, with branches 
supported upon poles. This seems highly probable. If the theory is correct the presence 
of such temples would in itself indicate the existence of villages of considerable size and 
permanency. 

Back of the temple and the great grinding stones, if these terms are allowable, the 
whole eastern and northern face of the hills is covered with low walls, 2 or 3 feet high, pro- 
tecting the exposed side of roughly smoothed spaces from 10 to 30 feet wide. Apparently 
these were built as places of refuge for the inhabitants of the village below. Each one may 
have been covered with a booth of branches, although there is no direct evidence of this. 
The Hohokam certainly spent a good deal of time here, for pottery is scattered thickly. 
Probably the potsherds represent largely the broken fragments of jars in which water was 
brought from below, although where the water came from is a puzzle. If the oval hollows 
are temples, no sign of reservoirs has been detected anywhere on the plains, nor has any 
trace of cisterns been noted on the hillsides. The number of platforms or inclosures is 
great. At first one is tempted to say there must bea thousand of them. We did not count, 
but a rough estimate shows that they surely number several hundred. No distinctly defen- 
sive walls are found here, like those at Tumamoc Hill near Tucson or on the mesa at San 
Xavier. Possibly this site was abandoned before the pressure of hostile tribes had led to 
the development of the art of defense to the point where regular forts were constructed. 
At any rate, the hill was apparently a refuge for the inhabitants of the village on the plain, 
and the number of platforms agrees with the size of the area where pottery is found in 
indicating a population numbered by hundreds of families. 

On the west side of the hills forming the Point of the Tucson Mountains another large 
village is found. For a distance of nearly 1.5 miles along the terrace above the alluvial 
plain of the Santa Cruz, pottery and the usual accompanying artifacts are thickly scattered. 
The central portion of the village occupies an area of about 200 acres, while the surrounding 
part, where the population was less dense, covers a slightly larger additional area. In 
the center of the village pottery is very thick and the upper layers of earth are full of it 
to a depth of 2 feet. In the portion where pottery is thickest, not far from the foot of the 
hills on the east and from the terrace leading down to the river on the north, lines of stones 
indicate the foundations of houses, as at Sabino. We did not count them, not realizing 
at the time how important they might be. It almost seems as if they represented an occupa- 
tion later than that of the rest of the village, but this is mere conjecture. The decora- 
tions on the pottery and the occurrence of inclosures such as those which we have taken 
to be temples prove that in general the people here were like those in the other villages 
of this region. The hills on this side rise as steeply as on the other and offer as good a shelter 
from enemies, but they seem to be devoid of refuges or walled inclosures like those on the 
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opposite side. If Charco Yuma West of the Mountains had existed at the same time as 
Charco Yuma East of the Mountains, the same necessity for protection must have existed 
in both cases. Hence it seems probable that the western and larger village was abandoned 
in favor of the eastern at a time when protection against enemies had not yet become a 
vital necessity. The western village is more favorably located than is the eastern with 
respect to agricultural lands, such as those of Rillito or the rest of the Santa Cruz Plain, 
but it is not so sheltered as the other, nor so near to the river bed, whence water was pre- 
sumably derived. If a progressive diminution of the water-supply had anything to do 
with the matter, the supply of the lower village would fail before that of the other ; for 
the village east of the mountains is located where the level of permanent underground water 
is at a depth of a little over 20 feet, and a slight rise would bring it within reach of the 
surface; while in the bed of the river adjacent to the western village the ground-water 
level is at a depth of 50 feet or more. The greater abundance of pottery in the western 
village, the greater depth to which it is buried, the greater degree of weathering of the 
wall of the temple inclosure, and the absence of all defensive structures on the hills suggest 
that the western village dates from an early time, presumably of peace and prosperity, 
while the eastern village dates from a later period of greater stress and danger. If the 
same line of reasoning is pursued farther, we may infer that the absence of a genuine fort 
at Charco Yuma and the presence of such structures at Tucson and San Xavier indicate 
that in course of time conditions grew still worse, so that the outlying town at the Point 
of the Mountains was abandoned, while the upper towns began to seek the protection of 
regular forts. The abandonment of the lower town may have been due to desiccation and 
the consequent failure of the crops, or to the growth of warlike tendencies among the 
neighboring peoples. 

In offering these suggestions we are venturing upon the realm of theory rather than of 
proven fact. The justification for this lies in the fact that among Asiatic ruins of similar 
character, in the deserts of Chinese Turkestan and elsewhere, written records prove that 
the villages were abandoned one after another, beginning far downstream and progressing 
upward. Further comment on Charco Yuma is unnecessary. Its population was appar- 
ently almost as great as that of Jaynes; it was inhabited for a long time, and its people 
must have required much water both for drinking purposes and for the irrigation of fields. 
The supply available in the vicinity to-day is limited to floods in wet seasons and is often 
entirely lacking for many months, sometimes for over 2 years at a stretch. No trace of 
reservoirs has been found, and no reservoir which could be built in this flat, dry region could 
retain water more than 5 or 6 months, as is proved by modern experience in more favored 
localities. The arable land is limited to 300 acres, and even this small tract often fails to 
produce a good crop. 

Seven miles below Charco Yuma, or 24 miles down the Santa Cruz from Tucson, 
Mr. W. J. Wakefield showed us a small ruin located about 0.7 mile due north of Nelson’s 
Desert Ranch. It is over 3 miles from the dry bed of the Santa Cruz, and 3 miles from 
the lower end of the strip of arable land which begins at Rillito Station. The level of 
ground water is so low that in digging a well at the ranch it was necessary to go down 
182 feet. This is stated on the authority of Mr. Wakefield, who lived here as a boy 
and whose knowledge of this region and others, both in Arizona and Mexico, was most 
kindly put at our disposal at much inconvenience to himself. At the ruins near Nelson’s 
Ranch the water-level must be still lower than at the ranch. A few small ‘‘washes”’ 
lead occasional floods down from the Tortollitas Mountains some miles to the north, but 
there is absolutely no hint of any permanent water-supply. The ruins consist of a rec- 
tangular inclosure, 210 by 175 feet, with the long side running N. 25 E. magnetic, or N. 
37 E. true. A wall of earth, now almost obliterated, surrounded the inclosure and was 
pierced at the southern corner by a gateway. In the opposite, or northern, corner a 
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mound or platform 65 by 50 feet in size rises 8 or 10 feet. Nothing like this was found 
in any other ruin which I saw in either Arizona or Mexico. The pottery also was unusual. 
The majority was of the common type, terra-cotta with brown lines forming triangles, 
feathers, or other patterns. Certain pieces, however, were of large size, bright red in color, 
with black designs. These looked comparatively fresh, as if of late date, but the appear- 
ance may have been deceptive. Other pieces were pinkish-purple in tint with designs in 
white lines, or else dark brown with purple designs. These, to one who knows nothing 
of pottery, appear to be older than the ordinary, more commonplace ware. Some of them 
were ornamented on both sides, a practise not noticed elsewhere. Certainly the shape of 
the ruins separates them from others in this part of Arizona, and the unusual variety of 
design and color in the pottery and its uncommonly fine texture suggest a higher artistic 
development than is found elsewhere. Also the site is more absolutely waterless than 
any other yet discovered. Whether all these things indicate great age and early abandon- 
ment I do not know. The village was never large. Outside the rectangular inclosure 
pottery extends thickly for only 600 feet, although scattered bits are found for half a mile. 
The village was apparently agricultural, although no cultivation is now possible in its 
vicinity. 

The list of ruins in the lower Santa Cruz Valley is not yet complete. Over 50 miles 
from Tucson, in township 88., Range 7 E., near the corner of sections 20, 21, and 28, Mr. J. 
B. Wright, irrigation engineer of the Santa Cruz Reservoir Company, showed us another 
old ruin, about 3 miles southeast by east of Santa Cruz post-office, west of Toltec Station. 
Some day the extensive projects of the reservoir company may possibly bring this region 
under irrigation, but in 1910 no water had been secured in spite of a large expenditure of 
money on a dam and canals, and the next year the company gave up its work. To-day 
the ruins are still miles away from any region where agriculture is possible and from any 
source of water, either for irrigation or drinking. The center of the village is marked by 
an elliptical inclosure of the usual type, which could not possibly have been a reservoir, 
as it stands too high. Pottery extends to a distance of 500 to 600 feet about it. Twelve 
miles south of Toltec Station, in an equally waterless district at the northern base of the 
Sawtooth Mountains, the reservoir company in 1910 erected a large dam, now abandoned, 
which was designed ultimately to be about 40 feet high, and to hold in reserve a supposedly 
large body of flood water which, however, failed absolutely to materialize in 1910. At 
the eastern end of the dam we rode three-fourths of a mile through ancient pottery. At 
the western end, a mile away, the traces of a large village can be seen. During the progress 
of the work on the dam various objects were brought to light, such as an image of a man, 
another of a pregnant woman, a stone phallus, and some pieces of slate, very smooth, and 
covered with carvings said to suggest hieroglyphics. These are now in the possession of 
Colonel Green, of Cananea, Mexico. In other portions of the now desert plain of the 
lower Santa Cruz, far below the limits of any but the largest floods, the workmen came 
upon numerous traces of old villages. In one case, about 3 miles southwest of Toltec 
Station, or half-way from Santa Cruz post-office to the station, Mr. Wright came across 
a drainage line which runs nearly east and west across, instead of with, the line of steepest 
slope. Such a channel could scarcely be formed by nature, and hence Mr. Wright thinks 
that it may be an ancient canal, possibly the continuation of the one which presumably 
led to the ruin described at the beginning of this paragraph. It is still possible that the 
construction of huge irrigation works such as those projected by the Santa Cruz Reservoir 
Company, with dams miles in length and reservoirs covering whole townships, may gather 
sufficient flood water to cause the region once more to be populated, but no traces of the 
existence of any such thing in the past have ever been found. In the Salt and Gila valleys, 
to be sure, old canals are frequently noted, but nothing at all comparable to the works which 
would here be required. Hence there is scarcely the remotest possibility that they ever 
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existed. Without them the only means of sustenance in all the region from Rillito down- 
ward is the hunting of jack-rabbits or the keeping of cattle watered from deep wells. In 
one or two places a few acres can at times be cultivated when the floods come down strongly, 
but any reliance upon agriculture is out of the question. At best the population is limited 
to a few cattle ranches miles apart. Yet in the past it was dotted with numerous agri- 
cultural villages. 

Before leaving the Santa Cruz drainage area we must describe two more sites located 
close to the mountains and affording phenomena different from anything yet discussed. 
The first is at Gibbon’s Ranch, a mile or two east of Sabino Canyon, at the southern 
base of the Santa Catalina Mountains. The peculiarity of this site is that it is one of the 
few where the water-supply depends upon a spring rather than a stream. At present the 
site is unoccupied. A decaying adobe house stands beside a small reservoir supplied by 
two or three trickling little springs. The total amount of water at the time of our visit 
in March 1910 would scarcely suffice to irrigate 3 or 4 acres. Just what its capacity is 
can not be stated, but at any rate the owner of the ranch did not find it worth while to 
practise agriculture, and turned his attention entirely to cattle raising. Since his death or 
removal, no one has lived there. Some day, perhaps, some thrifty Chinese peasants will 
establish here a little market garden. They will certainly be most skilful if they can make 
the water suffice for the support of much more than two or three families. East of the 
spring a dry wash occasionally carries floods from the mountains. Close beyond it lies 
the site of an old village of the same type as the one at Sabino Canyon. Mr. Bovee and I 
counted the foundations of 28 houses in an area of 8 acres. The entire village, that is, the 
district strewn with pottery, amounts to almost 40 acres. Apparently the trickling springs, 
which are not now deemed worth using, once supported more than a hundred people. 

At Gibbon’s Ranch, as in other ruins, a structure which appears to have been a temple 
lies in the heart of the village. Although in an extreme state of ruin, it appears to have 
been elliptical in shape. The main northern wall, which is the best preserved, is about 
105 feet long and is oriented east and west magnetic or N. 78° W. This brings up an 
interesting fact: In all the villages where stone foundations occur there seems to be a more 
or less definite scheme of orientation, which is closely adhered to in the temples and larger 
buildings, and is less and less closely observed as the structures decrease in size or are 
located at a greater distance from the temple. I measured the orientation of 55 foundations 
in 7 different villages located in four widely separated localities. They were distributed 
as follows: 


Group I. Sabino, 37 measurements; Bear Canyon, 3; Gibbon’s Ranch, 3. 

Group II. Rincon Valley near Sentinel Butte, 2; 1.5 miles from Sentinel Butte, 8. 
Group III. Empire Ranch, 1. 

Group IV. The Great Trinchera of the Magdalena Valley in Sonora, 1. 


Out of the 55 structures, only 8, 5 of which are in the main village in the Rincon Valley, 
diverge more than 10° from east and west magnetic. Even including these the average 
direction of all the walls is within a third of a degree of east and west, or north and south, 
according to the present direction of the compass, which here points about 12° east of 
north. The explanation of this orientation possibly lies in some astronomical phenom- 
enon. The ancient Aztecs observed one of the chief feasts of the year early in May at 
about the time when the summer rains begin in the City of Mexico. Possibly the Hohokam 
observed a similar festival. At any rate, early in May and again about the first of August 
the sun sets approximately in the direction of the main walls of the temples and houses of 
the Hohokam. . 

The study of the ruins of the main Santa Cruz Valley and some of its tributaries led 
to the conclusion that a mere examination of the map was sufficient to indicate where 
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ruins would be found. Accordingly I decided upon the head of the Rincon Valley, about 
22 miles southeast of Tucson, as a test case. The expected ruins were found in the shape 
of vestiges of several small villages, the chief of which contains the foundations of at least 
18 houses. There can not have been less than 25 houses in this small mountain valley, and 
quite possibly more, for pottery is scattered thickly far beyond the limits of the founda- 
tions. The present population consists of two American and two Mexican families. One 
of the Americans is the forest ranger; the Mexicans are vaqueros, or cattle-men. The other 
American is the only man who does much farming. He says that the cultivated land 
amounts to 200 acres, but his individual figures total! only 150, and even this seems in 
excess of the visible fields. Granting that the figures are correct, however, the arable 
land with the water supplied by the brook might suffice for a population such as that 
indicated by the ruins. Therefore nothing can be argued either for or against changes 
of climate. Certain other phenomena, however, bear directly upon the subject. About 
1.5 miles east of the forest ranger’s house and about 3 miles east by north of the prominent 
hill called Sentinel Butte, a grassy slope drops toward the northwest at the base of Rincon 
Peak, 8,465 feet high. The slope has a fall of about 10°, and an altitude of from 3,300 to 
3,500 feet above sea-level. On the smoothest part of it, for a distance of about half a mile 
parallel to the upper Rincon and for a width of about one-half or two-thirds as much, one 
finds unmistakable terraces built apparently for purposes of agriculture. In general they 
are from 20 to 70 feet long and 2 or 3 feet high. The commonest location is at right angles 
to the minor drainage lines, each little swale being broken into terraces with a width 
of from 20 to 30 feet, as appears in Plate 2,4. In some cases the spaces between the 
swales are also terraced. The terrace walls are all composed of pebbles and cobbles. 
I searched carefully for pottery, but succeeded in finding only one or two coarse bits, 
quite in contrast to the abundant potsherds which occur not only among the foundations 
lower down in the valley, but all along the borders of the alluvial plain. The only other 
works of man among the terraces are some small stone circles resembling modern mescal 
beds, where the agave is cooked, and a round structure 7 feet in diameter. The whole 
hillside closely resembles hundreds in Palestine, Syria, and Asia Minor, or in Mexico and 
South America. Even the little round structure with its small doorway resembles the 
watchmen’s shelters in the terraced fields of Syria. There can scarcely be any doubt that 
the terraces were designed for agriculture. Apparently they were not intended for irri- 
gation, for they are not properly arranged, nor does there appear to be any available source 
of water. They must have been intended for dry farming. Near the main village, down 
in the valley 3 or 4 miles away, the gravel slope just east of the gully which bounds the 
village on that side is interrupted by a few similar terraces. Apparently dry farming was 
attempted in more than one place. 

As has already been said, Professor Forbes, of the Arizona Experiment Station, states 
that dry farming is not now practicable in Arizona except by means of most careful and 
expensive methods of plowing and harrowing. The terraced slope in the upper Rincon 
Valley, because of its proximity to the mountains, undoubtedly receives more rain than do 
many parts of the country. Over on the east side of the Santa Rita Mountains, at an 
elevation considerably greater than that of our terraces, potatoes are said to be cultivated 
without irrigation, but further inquiry shows that they are watered naturally by springs 
bursting out above them. In the same region, at the mouth of Gardner’s Canyon, at an 
elevation of about 5,000 feet, four or five settlers took up land and attempted real dry 
farming in 1909. The elevation is sufficient to insure moderately cool weather much of 
the year and hence less evaporation than in the parching plains. The rainfall in the 
summer of 1909, as measured at the Empire Ranch not far away, amounted to 9.39 inches 
as against an average of 7.93 for the preceding 15 years. Nevertheless the corn failed 
entirely; and the beans, the most reliable of all crops, gave so scanty a return that the 
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farmers were completely discouraged. In the absence of records of rainfall, we can not 
say categorically that crops might not be raised on the terraces at Rincon. We can merely 
say that nothing of the kind has succeeded in this part of Arizona hitherto, and that in 
April 1910 we found the terraces with no more sign of fresh vegetation than was apparent 
on the surrounding dry plains. 

The hypothesis may be advanced that the Hohokam here cultivated some special crop, 
such as wild tobacco or some native plant now unknown, a plant for which dry conditions 
are especially favorable. No such plant is now known, according to Dr. MacDougal and 
the other botanists of Tucson. The space covered by the terraces is so large that we can 
scarcely assume that such a crop would be of sufficient importance to require so great an 
expenditure of effort. Moreover, so far as is known, no plant after having once, so to 
speak, been made a part of man’s equipment, has ever escaped from cultivation; accordingly 
we must pass by this assumption as one for which there is no ground. The cultivation of 
products such as grapes or fruits would demand irrigation or greater rainfall. 

Apart from the immediate question of the possible climatic significance of the terraces, 
they are important in another aspect. Mankind rarely labors except under strong com- 
pulsion, whether of hunger, desire, fear, ambition, or love. The ancient Hohokam would 
scarcely have gone to the labor of making the terraces without some good motive. The 
obvious agricultural character of the structures precludes the idea of any religious signifi- 
cance, as does the fact that elsewhere such terraces are found closely associated with religious 
structures from which they are clearly different. The only adequate cause for the terraces 
would seem to be the need of more abundant areas of cultivation or the desire for luxuries 
such as grapes. Defense apparently had nothing to do with the matter, for there seems to 
be no fortress near at hand, and the terraces are not in a particularly defensible position, in 
fact quite the contrary, being at the foot of a mountain side. Accordingly, it seems most 
probable that the Hohokam of the Rincon Valley found that the land at their disposal was 
not sufficient for their needs. Therefore, having somehow learned the art of making 
terraces as practised in other parts of the arid southwest or in Mexico, they built a con- 
siderable number, partly close to their main village, but chiefly on a slope of especially 
favorable location. This in itself may seem of small importance, but it is significant as 
indicating that probably the population was decidedly dense. Had there been an abun- 
dance of unused irrigable land either in the Rincon valley or in the neighboring regions, 
the Hohokam would scarcely have gone to the labor of building terraces. 


RUINS IN THE DESERT REGION WEST OF TUCSON. 


Further description of the ruins of the Santa Cruz Valley would add no new types, 
although it would show more conclusively the surprising number of the ancient villages. 
Accordingly we shall now turn to other regions in order to indicate how widespread are 
evidences of an apparently numerous population in the distant past. About 60 miles 
southwest by west of Tucson, the little Indian oasis of Artesa stands in the midst of an area 
of thousands of square miles inhabited only by Indians. Nowhere in the whole region is 
there a perennial brook, and even springs are of the utmost rarity. The white man does 
not live here, because there is nothing for him to desire. Here and there he has made 
attempts at mining, but with such poor success that in practically every case work has been 
abandoned. Even the Indians find life no easy matter. One or two thousand of them 
cluster here and there in little villages, depending for part of the year upon the water of 
broad, shallow reservoirs filled by the floods, but compelled in the dry seasons to resort to 
the mountain valleys and drink from wells dug by the white man’s art. As they sit by 
their smoky fires of desert bushes they talk of the years of drought. In 1903 and 1904, 
if my Indian informant had the dates correctly, no rain of any value fell from the end 
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of the winter showers in March of the first year to the beginning of the rains of the second 
winter, 18 months later, in October or November of the succeeding year. The Indians 
obtained no crops whatever; they killed or sold some of their cattle, got credit at the stores, 
or went off to work in the mines. They would have starved without the resources furnished 
by the white man; they would have perished of thirst, had they been forced to stay in the 
region without his deeply sunken wells, the work of tools of iron. We can scarcely empha- 
size too strongly the dire straits to which the Indians would to-day be driven if dependent 
only upon their own primitive resources. Even in the well-watered Santa Cruz Valley 
the struggle for subsistence would be hard enough, but in the drier regions farther west 
it would be far worse. 

In spite of the inhospitable character of the country west of Tucson, it once was much 
more densely populated than now; at least, it isfullofruins. I shall not attempt to describe 
the small ones in the immediate vicinity of Artesa, nor shall I dwell on those described by 
various persons, including Americans, Mexicans, and Indians, but which I have not seen. 
A few lying off to the northwest of Artesa will serve to illustrate all. Beginning at a point 
about 4 miles northwest of Artesa, a line of volcanic buttes extends northward with plains 
on either side. Floods flow past them from the low mountains of Comovavi* to the 
northeast, but there is no long-continuing source of water until Nolik is reached, 11 miles 
from Artesa. Even there the water is not derived from springs or brooks, but from a 
deep well. Nevertheless, the buttes are covered with defensive walls and with little in- 
closures like those on the hills above the villages of the Santa Cruz. On the first butte we 
saw from 50 to 100 of the little, rudely walled platforms, wherein we have inferred that 
families took refuge in time of danger. Down below on the south side of the butte we 
found pottery scattered about, not thickly, but in such quantities that it could only have 
been left there by long occupation of the site. How many other villages and forts there 
may be is unknown. We saw defensive walls on two buttes, and a prosperous Indian at 
Nolik informed us that they are found on many others. 

Thirty miles to the northwest of Artesa the modern village of Covered Wells, the 
home of the Papago chief, spreads its scattered houses here and there along the sides of a 
valley in the Quijotoa Mountains, about 65 miles west of Tucson. As usual the site of the 
modern village does not at all resemble that of the villages of the past. It is determined 
by the location of one or two wells. Close to the modern houses no sign of ruins is apparent, 
for the Hohokam, unlike the modern Indians, deemed good land as necessary as good 
water. Six miles east of the upper part of Covered Wells, however, and 4 miles from the 
lower village, on the way toward Tucson, an Indian youth showed us the ruins of Maisk, 
or “ Hidden,” as the name was interpreted by the guide. They lie far out from the moun- 
tains, beyond the limit of stones and gravel, where the soil is fine and fertile, and where the 
floods from the mountains can spread abroad and water the plain. Just at this point the 
road runs nearly parallel to a dry “wash” which sometimes brings down a considerable 
quantity of flood water. At present no attempt at cultivation is made here, although 
farther down the wash, where the floods finally spread into a thin, playa-like sheet and 
- soak slowly into the ground, the Indians from the villages beside the wells at the base of 
the mountains live for a time, and sow their seed. Nevertheless, for three-quarters of a 
mile at Maisk the wash, which lies just south of the road, is flanked by an area thickly 
strewn with pottery, which spreads to a distance of nearly 1,000 feet on either side. In 
one place my companion, Mr. Godfrey Sykes, of the Desert Botanical Laboratory, found 
a straight channel which looked as if it might have been an irrigation ditch. In another 
he found what seemed to be the dam of a simple little reservoir 3 or 4 feet deep. Sucha 
shallow reservoir can not have remained full for many months, for one 15 feet deep at the 
mountain village of Comovavi lasts only six or seven months, so rapid is the process of 
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evaporation. If the houses at Maisk were on an average 100 yards apart, the number 
must have been 80 or 90. If they were grouped like those at modern Cababi (properly 
Covavi) or at the ancient village of Sabino, the number would have been nearly 450; 
or if like those at the ruins near Gibbon’s Ranch, 600 or more. 

The ruins of A’ai Sto, or “White on Both Sides,” as our guide translated it, lie some 3 
miles southwest of Maisk and are of the same type in all respects. They lie along the 
sides of the wash which comes down from Quijotoa post-office, and are situated just below 
the point where the wash crosses the road from the Covered Wells to the old pump-house 
of the abandoned Logan Mine. I walked in the pottery-strewn area for 2,000 feet and 
had not come to the end of it. Slight mounds at the upper end, here as at Maisk, suggest 
the remnants of the more important houses, made perhaps of adobe plastered upon a 
wooden frame, or even made into walls by itself. The Indians know nothing of the ruins 
save that they have always been just as they are to-day. They can not explain why 
they were located here where now there is neither water to drink nor land sufficiently watered 
for cultivation. When I asked where the ancient villages got their water, our guide from 
Jiuwak, as the lower part of Covered Wells is called, replied that he did not know. The 
elders of his village, so he said, were of the opinion that the Hohokam brought water from 
@ spring up in the mountains a little south of Quijotoa post-office. The spring lies 3 or 4 
miles from Maisk and 2 or 3 from A’ai Sto, and 1,000 or more feet above either. That 
this should have been the main source of water for two large villages is incredible. To 
be sure, the women of Comovavi carry water a mile or more from a well located some 
400 or 500 feet higher than the village; but this is less than half the distance required at 
the ancient villages. Moreover, the modern village is located as near to the well as is 
convenient, which is not the case with the ruins in respect to the spring, and, finally, Como- 
vavi gets its water for seven or eight months from reservoirs. The depth of these, as 
already mentioned, enables them to hold water much longer than could possibly be the 
case with such shallow reservoirs as could be constructed at the ruins. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
RUINS IN NORTHERN SONORA AND SOUTHERN NEW MEXICO. 


Before attempting further to explain the facts presented in the preceding chapter, 
let us consider the ruins of northern Mexico. The little town of Altar (altar’), 132 miles 
southwest of Tucson as measured by automobile, is the metropolis of the dry north- 
western corner of Mexico. So long has this site been inhabited that the soil contains a 
surprising abundance of pottery. The flat adobe roofs of some of the houses are so full 
of it that one walks on it as on a pavement. Twenty-two miles farther to the southwest 
the last inhabited place of any size on the Altar River is reached at Caborca. Here, too, 
indications of ancient occupation abound, and the hills on both sides of the town show a 
few little walled inclosures for defense. From this point to the Gulf of California there is 
no village properly speaking, although the distance is over 50 miles. Our visit to the 
Altar Valley was made at the suggestion of Dr. MacDougal, who had heard and read 
enough of it to feel sure that it would be a good region in which to test the conclusions 
reached along the Santa Cruz. After the upper parts of the valley had been seen under 
the competent guidance of Mr. H. Harrison, of Caborca, a trip was made down the river 
to the sea in order to test our conclusions. At Cerro Tortuga, near the so-called ‘‘Port”’ 
of Lobos on the uninhabited shore of the Gulf, we had seen a remarkable group of ancient 
graves of wholly unknown origin. In the immediate valley of the lower Altar, however, 
we could hear of no ruins aside from those of a Spanish Mission at Buzani, about 14 miles 
southwest of Caborca. Except for two or three Mexican cattle ranches, the great plain 
extending thence for 40 miles to the sea is an uninhabited desert. It seemed likely, never- 
theless, that if the climate was formerly more propitious than now, the region once con- 
tained villages. Accordingly we drove down the dry river to the Gulf of California. 

At Buzani, in the midst of the monotonous expanse of the modern alluvial flood-plain, 
we found one Mexican and five or six Papago families living with their cattle beside a well 
about 200 feet deep. They were raising the water in great leather buckets, drawn by 
horses. The poor beasts had no collars, but were forced to pull with the whole dead weight 
of the bucket attached to the pommels of their tightly girthed saddles. In good years 
several hundred acres can be cultivated here, but in 1910 we found that nothing had been 
planted, because of the lack of winter rain. Half a mile to the north, on the low gravelly 
terrace bounding the silty plain, the old mission church stands in the midst of the ruins 
of a village. Inside the church little wooden images mark the graves of newly departed 
Papagos, while an offering of a few cigarettes shows that the modern Indian is still a pagan. 
Outside the ruined mud edifice pottery, sea-shells, and metate stones of lava cover a space 
of 30 to 40 acres. Immediately around the church numerous heaps still mark the sites of 
fallen houses; some are almost obliterated and only the church, being well built of adobe 
bricks, stands firmly. Doubtless the houses date back little more than a century. The 
pottery is not the old sort with brown ornaments painted upon it, but consists of 
coarse, unadorned modern varieties, intermingled with a few bits of cheap ware with a 
green or yellow glaze. We counted 18 mounds close to the mission, and estimated the 
number of dwellings in the adjacent area of recent occupation to be from 40 to 60. Except 
in one respect, these ruins have no special significance. Doubtless in part they date back 
to very early times, but the last occupation, in the time of the Mission, can scarcely go back 
more than 150 years. This leads us to query, ‘Why was the Mission ever established here 
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where there is so little water? Missions are usually located in the best places in the 
country, where villages still prosper. Here, on the contrary, a permanent village was 
impossible before the days of wells. At most the Indians could only live here for a few 
months during the flood season; their permanent village must have been elsewhere. Why, 
then, should so substantial a mission have been established? Also why is there no well 
close to it, but only a canal which is dry most of the year? The only answer seems to 
be that probably in the latter half of the eighteenth century, when the Spanish fathers 
came this way, a longer or shorter period of abundant precipitation had produced a supply 
of water somewhat greater than exists at present. We are far from saying that this indi- 
cates a change of climate in so short a time as a century and a half; yet it seems to sug- 
gest that fluctuations of fairly long period are now in progress, and that in the eighteenth 
century the country was blessed with a period when the rainfall for a while was somewhat 
more abundant than during the average seasons of the last three or four score years. 

Below Buzani no agriculture is carried on to-day: the floods are too uncertain to 
make it worth while for any one to attempt to rely on farming, although one or two cattle- 
ranchers plant a little grain if water happens to be abundant. Nevertheless, about 10 
miles below Buzani, above the ranch of Alamo San Francisco, we discovered a ruin of the 
regulation type. The natives apparently knew nothing of it, but by searching along the 
terrace corresponding to the one where most of the ruins are situated, we found it. For 
over a mile it stretches east and west beside the dry stream-bed, while the width, as usual, is 
only about a third of the length. Practically the whole of this large area is thickly covered 
with artifacts, chiefly pottery of the same type as in the Santa Cruz ruins, but with a few 
new patterns. Shells of clams and other animals also abound, indicating proximity to the 
sea. Another notable feature is numerous patches of hard clay about 3 feet in diameter. 
They are burned to a red color to a depth of from 4 to 6 inches and appear to be fire-places. 
Judging by modern fire-places, such a depth of burning must indicate prolonged or constant 
use. Besides these there are numerous other round beds of small cobbles, which may also 
be fire-places. Often these are in ruins and charcoal is mingled with the stones. The 
number of inhabitants may have been considerable. The area of the village is greater than 
that of modern Caborca, whose population, according to Mr. Harrison, may be conservatively 
estimated at about 1,500. The number of fire-places and the thickness of the pottery suf- 
ficiently indicate a dense population. If the houses were as near together as at the little 
village of Sabino near Tucson, which, it will be remembered, was less densely peopled than 
most of the ruins, the number of families was probably at least 400. 

Another old town, San Francisco, is found 4 or 5 miles below Alamo San Francisco, 
and still farther from any visible source of water. Its essential features are like those of 
the neighboring ruin, save that no clay fire-places were noted, only those of cobble-stones. 
This ruin is smaller than the other, only about 2,000 feet long, and the pottery is not so 
thickly strewn. 

Below San Francisco we found no pottery or evidences of ancient occupation for about 
25 miles. Possibly ruins exist and were missed because we followed the sandy wagon 
trail and could not inspect the edge of the terrace for miles at a time. Finally, at Disem- 
boque, hear the mouth of the river, pottery appears once more. How great an area it 
covers 1s not certain, but it is widely spread. A little more than a mile from the sea the 
dry channel of the Altar breaks through a ridge of sand-dunes 15 to 20 feet high, which 
apparently mark the line of an old strand located 5 or 10 feet above the present level of 
the Gulf of California. At places the old strand and that of to-day come close together, 
but usually they are distinct. Possibly there has not been an actual change in the level 
of the sea, but merely a building out of a delta by the river. At any rate, when the Hoho- 
kam dwelt here, the seashore seems to have been farther inland than now. Habitations 
were built close to it, as is proved by the great abundance of pottery. Here, if one may 
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judge from the heaps of shells, the people gathered to feast on clams, oysters, and half a 
dozen other kinds of shell-fish. At first one surmises that there may have been no real 
village, for the Hohokam may merely have come to the shore to gather shell-fish, but this 
is not the case. Undoubtedly the shell-fish were an important item in the food supply of the 
ancient people. Often they gathered one special variety, such as razor clams, and perhaps 
ate it exclusively, leaving other kinds for other feasts, as appears from the character of 
the shell-heaps. Back from the shore, however, signs of an agricultural village are visible 
in the form of pottery scattered thickly for a distance of a mile or more. Shells, on the 
other hand, are no more abundant than in the villages many miles in the interior, which 
would scarcely be the case if the Hohokam had come here merely to get food from the sea. 
The pottery is found chiefly on slightly elevated tracts 5 to 15 feet above the general level. 
Apparently some sort of erosion, presumably eolian, has carried away much of the soil, 
leaving hollows, which have since been partially filled by deposition from the floods of the 
river. Possibly this condition existed when the Hohokam lived here; they may have 
built their houses on the high places and cultivated the low ones. One thing at least is 
clear: many people lived here whose interest was apparently not in being close to the sea, 
but in being close to land which then was presumably arable and now would be highly pro- 
ductive if only it were supplied with water. 

Taken as a whole the conditions of the lower Altar are like those of the lower Santa 
Cruz. According to tradition, the whole plain of the lower Altar was once under culti- 
vation by the Papagos or their predecessors. The tradition, however, as related by the 
Mexicans, is not at all definite, and may have no foundation other than observation of the 
phenomena which have been described above. No one who carefully examines the region 
can fail to be impressed by the abundance of ruins, the care with which they are so located 
as to command the best agricultural land, and the hopelessness of now attempting, by 
means of primitive methods of cultivation, to support even a handful of families in the 
regions where the Hohokam once seem to have been numerous. 

Phenomena which may have a bearing on the question of changes of climate are found 
not only below, but above the present lower limit of cultivation in the valleys of the Altar 
and its tributaries. Chief among these are the so-called trincheras or terraced hills. 
One such is said to be located near Altar, but that which will here be described lies farther 
to the south in the Magdalena Valley. From Altar it is reached by a ride of 14 miles south- 
ward to the Magdalena River, and then southeast up the river for 21 miles. Much of the 
way the road leads through a beautiful country, which would deceive the uninitiated into 
the belief that it is the best of farm land. The fine, fertile soil is well covered with short, 
thick grass, which in early May 1910 had been dry and brown since the end of the rains 
of the previous summer. Even in better seasons than 1909-10 the rain does not last long 
enough to enable crops to be raised without irrigation, except in the very best years. 

The Trinchera is a dark rugged hill rising 600 feet above the smooth plain, while smaller 
hills flank it to the east and southwest. Thé slopes of all the hills are divided into in- 
numerable terraces, the work of an ancient people. To the north the broad alluvial plain 
of the Magdalena is covered with fields of waving wheat, or with brown patches, left 
unsown for lack of water for irrigation. Not far from the base of the hills lie the mud 
houses and square corrals of a Mexican village, while the brush shanties of an Indian hamlet 
are located a little farther away. (See Plate 2, c.) 

Long ago a branch of the Hohokam lived here. In some respects they differed from 
their northern brethren in Arizona, but not essentially. Among the sparsely scattered 
bits of pottery which we found, we noted none painted with the ordinary brown designs. 
The only decorated piece, picked up by Mr. Harrison, was adorned with a rectangular 
pattern of red, blue, and black, and was more complex than anything that we saw elsewhere. 
The Hohokam of the Trincheras used metates and manos for grinding corn and beans, just 
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as did their neighbors 100 to 200 miles to the north. They likewise constructed temples 
oriented with the long walls pointing toward the place where the sun sets in May. Yet 
they differed from the people of southern Arizona in that they were more skilled in the 
arts of wall-building, defense, and agriculture. 

The Great Trinchera is of special interest because it appears to combine three types 
of structures, religious, military, and agricultural. Possibly traces of houses may also be 
visible, but we detected none. The hill is somewhat crescent-shaped, about 1,800 feet long 
from point to point of the crest, and lying with the concave side facing almost due north 
toward the distant river. Beginning at the base of the steep slope on the north side, 
about 20 terraces rise one above another. Some are 5 feet high, and some 15; some 10 feet 
wide, and others 20 or 30. Below these main terraces the ground slopes more gently than 
above. Just where the slope changes, and in the center of the concavity of the hill, the 
Hohokam built what seems to have been a temple or, better, a ceremonial platform, an 
almost rectangular structure with a length of about 165 feet and a width, from north to 
south, of 30 feet at one end and 40 at the other, a shape appropriate to a narrow terrace. 
Rude walls of boulders piled up without cement surround the platform, and are pierced 
by a door at the western end; while in the center of the north side a circular inclosure, 
12 feet in diameter, with a door to the south, appears to have been the holy place. From 
all points of view the ceremonial platform stands out prominently, because it is the only 
place from which all the stones have been carefully cleared. Its character is here empha- 
sized, because it seems so plainly to be a religious or ceremonial structure, and as such is 
strongly differentiated from all other structures on the hill. The portion of its walls 
composed of stone was probably never more than 4 or 5 feet high, for, with the poor mate- 
rials at their command, the Hohokam apparently could not build much higher without 
mortar to bind the stones or tools to square them. ‘The gentle slope below the temple is 
broken into terraces like those on the steep slopes above, except that they are only 1 or 2 
feet high and 20 to 50 feet wide in accordance with the angle of descent. We shall discuss 
their purpose later. 

In early days the Hohokam of the Trinchera may perhaps have been as unwarlike as 
those of Charco Yuma, but they certainly lived to learn the art of defense. The crest or 
ridge of the hill is strongly fortified. Nine successive walls surround the main hilltop at 
the western end. On the central part of the ridge, above the concavity in which lies the 
temple, the Hohokam built a fort, breast-high, with walls 6 feet thick and with a circular 
bastion projecting from it on the exposed south side. Here and there on the terraces 
little, low, circular inclosures, like those among the Rincon terraces, may have been of 
service as outposts. Just how the Hohokam fought we do not know, but Mr. Harrison 
found a collection of small cobble-stones 1.5 to 2 inches in diameter, just the right size to 
throw. Evidently they were brought up the hill for some special purpose, which can 
scarcely have been anything but defense. 

We now come to the question of the purpose of the terraces. Obviously they are not 
for religious purposes, for the one religious structure is clearly differentiated from them. 
They are equally differentiated from the military portion of the structures on the hill. 
None of them are protected by walls, and the lower ones (a foot or two high) would render 
practically no defensive aid whatever. Are they for habitation? According to local 
tradition the Trinchera is a species of Tower of Babel. When the flood, or possibly a flood, 
overwhelmed the country, the Hohokam took refuge on the hills and made for themselves 
dwelling-places. There is no reason, however, to suppose that the terraces were ever 
inhabited except temporarily. In the first place, pottery is too scarce to justify such a 
supposition; in the second place, the shape is not adapted to habitation, for some of the 
terraces are so narrow that there is scarcely room even for a tiny hut, and many terraces 
taper to a point in a way wholly unsuited to houses. Finally, the whole aspect of the ter- 
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races strongly suggests that their purpose, like that of the ones at Rincon, is for agriculture. 
The terraces of the Trinchera closely resemble those built for agricultural purposes on 
innumerable hillsides in all parts of Asia and in some of the other continents, and the re- 
semblance is so close that strong evidence would be required to prove that the purpose in 
one case was different from that in the other. Two facts tend to confirm this conclusion. 
In the first place the terraces are almost lacking on the hot, sunny south side. This does 
not pertain to the whole south side, but only to the portions which have a steep slope 
and would consequently be dry. Secondly, the terraces extend as far as the slope con- 
tinues, and then merge smoothly into unquestionable agricultural land. On the west, 
north, and east the land is even now capable of cultivation, and could be irrigated if the 
Mexicans chose to use it rather than to employ the better land actually in use. On the 
south the hillside ends in a genuine bahada, whose lower portion is of gentle slope and of 
fairly good soil, although full of boulders and gravel. When walking across this one notices 
nothing special unless his attention has first been called to it, but when viewed from above, 
the land is seen to be neatly divided into rectangles, presumably fields, about 40 feet wide and 
100 or more long in the direction of the slope. So distinct are these that they can be clearly 
seen in photographs. Inasmuch as the rectangles can be detected only from an eminence, it 
is possible that many more exist elsewhere undiscovered. Russell* describes what appear 
to be similar old fields far to the north, beyond the Gila River. Taking account of all the 
facts, it seems as if both the terraces and the rectangles were designed for agriculture. If 
this were so, dry farming must have been practicable then, although now it is out of the 
question. Here, as at Rincon, the Hohokam may have desired to increase the area of cul- 
tivation because of growth of population, or they may have desired to cultivate special 
products, such as grapes. Possibly, also, they may merely have wished to have a certain 
amount of land immediately under the shelter of their fort, so that at least a small crop 
might be safe in times of invasion. This last supposition is somewhat doubtful, however, 
for the neighboring little hills, one of them at least half a mile away, are also terraced, 
but have no defensive works. 

One further possibility suggests itself: Did the Hohokam women carry water up on 
the hillsides and irrigate the terraces in times of drought? The estimates of our party 
as to the amount of land available for cultivation on and around the main hill in the terraces 
and rectangles varied from 150 to 350 acres. Including also the other hills the total amount 
can scarcely be less than 200 acres, none of which could possibly be watered by any means 
except the actual pumping or carrying of water. Of course the Hohokam would have had 
to carry it, and, judging by other primitive races, the women would have done the work. 
The fields lie at all elevations up to 400 feet above the plain, and at various distances up 
to nearly a mile from where canals could be located. It is hardly to be expected that a 
woman should make a round trip aggregating on an average about half or three-quarters 
of a mile, carry her olla, or water jar, all that distance, climb at least 100 feet, pour out 
the water carefully around each hill of beans or stalk of corn, gossip with her neighbors, 
and get back to the canal or river in less than an hour. Suppose also that each woman 
worked 10 hours a day, which she could scarcely do in conjunction with her other tasks of 
grinding flour and cooking bread; and finally suppose that in three weeks’ time the ground 
was to receive the equivalent of half an inch of rain, or in other words that each square 
foot received 1.25 quarts. The ordinary load for a woman is 4 gallons. Therefore 16 
women would have to work 10 hours a day for 3 weeks to water a single acre. This means 
that in order to keep the land around the hill watered in a dry season over 3,000 women 
would have to be at work 10 hours a day. Counting the women who could not work for 
various reasons, or who were otherwise engaged, it appears that the number of women old 
enough to work would have had to be toward 5,000, which means a total population of 


* Frank Pueecll’ The Pima Indians. 26th Ann. Rep. Am, Bureau of Ethnology, Washington, 1908, pp. 87-88, 
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perhaps 15,000, where now there are scarcely more than 200. Rather than accept the 
supposition of artificial irrigation, we may well believe it probable that dry farming was 
actually possible. 

The case of the Trinchera is not like that of Rincon in one respect. There the terraced 
area receives more rain than the surrounding areas, because of its location at the base of 
high mountains. Here the Trinchera lies out in the midst of a plain, far from the moun- 
tains. Moreover, the mountains, when reached, are not of great elevation. Hence the 
terraces and the old rectangular fields receive no more rain than the rest of the country. 
If dry farming was practicable there, it was practicable elsewhere. In that case we ought 
to find old fields in other places, that is, in the neighborhood of all the chief centers of 
ancient population. According to report, trincheras are abundant all over northwestern 
Mexico, although they do not appear to have been examined closely. Many may be so 
ruined that they have escaped notice. On the upper Magdelena, at a place known as 
Terenate, I found such an one by accident. Climbing a high hill to get the view, I was 
surprised to find a rude defensive wall on its top, and fallen terraces on the sides. ‘The 
terraces were so broken as to be almost unrecognizable had it not been for their resemblance 
to those of the Great Trinchera. Being roughly constructed without mortar, and being 
probably of great age, they have fallen badly to ruins, but one can still readily find places 
where stone has been piled upon stone by human hands, forming terraces of precisely the 
kind described above. How many other such sites exist no one can tell; already enough 
have been discovered to indicate that, granting that the terraces were designed for agri- 
culture, dry farming must have been practised on a small scale over a wide area where it 
is now out of the question. 

Thus far we have considered the ruins in the desert region near Tucson in southern 
Arizona, and to the southwest and south of that town across the border in northern 
Mexico. Let us now consider the region lying at an equal or greater distance to the east 
of Tucson in southern New Mexico. So far as the ruins are concerned no new types are 
found, and the description of those in the Santa Cruz Valley applies almost unchanged 
to those in southern New Mexico Nevertheless it is worth while to present some of the 
details in order to bring out more fully the wide extent and large number of the phe- 
nomena upon which we may rely in our study of the past as compared with the present. 
Before taking up the ruins, however, it may be well to lay at rest an archeological ghost 
which finds shelter in various reputable publications. 

The Animas ‘‘dam,” or “‘levee,” lies chiefly in the extreme southwestern corner of 
New Mexico, but projects a short distance across the border into Mexico. It has been 
described as a huge dam made to hold water for irrigation, or as a great dike upon the top 
of which water was carried in a semicircular course across the head of the Animas Valley. 
In the midst of the broad, flat plain forming the bottom of the valley it rises in the form 
of a great embankment varying in height from 15 to 50 feet. From the foot of the Lang 
Mountains on the south side in Mexico it sweeps around in a great curve, broken for a 
quarter of a mile on the southwest, where the Cloverdale drainage breaks through it, and 
then continues unbroken until, after a course of about 16 miles, it swings around to the 
mountains once more, and then merges in a bluff which continues to the other end of the 
supposed dam. To build such a structure would, by actual computation, require the work 
of 1,000 men for 50 to 100 years. The physiographer, however, needs no such computation 
to prove that the ‘‘dam” is not of human origin. It presents the characteristic features 
of a lacustrine strand, much exaggerated, however, but still unmistakable. At some 
past time, presumably during the glacial period, a lake must have stood here, and must 
have been swept by winds of unusual severity, forming beaches of exceptional dimensions. 

The actual number of people who at any time lived in the entire Animas Valley probably 
never exceeded 1,000, although that is decidedly more than live there to-day. Ruins of 
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two small villages are located near the dry lake. One village, a mere hamlet, lay on the 
east shore at the top of the highest and sandiest part of the beach. Apparently the reason 
for its location in this place was that sandy soil holds the moisture better than dry, and 
hence is good for agriculture. The ruins of the other village lie on Cloverdale Creek, about 
2 miles west of the old shoreline. In general they are like those already described, but 
the pottery is different and the houses appear to have contained a greater proportion of 
adobe and less wood or branches than those farther west. Moreover, the people do not 
seem to have lived in individual houses, but in small communal dwellings, as was the 
almost universal practise farther north. The village covered an area about 150 or 200 feet 
north and south by 400 east and west. The abundant but highly fragmentary pottery is 
mostly of a red variety with incised lines or dots. A little is yellow with black lines of 
ornamentation, or else red with black or brown designs upon it. Much of it has been 
carefully polished. The number of separate buildings is not certain, but seems to have 
been from 8 to 10. Each one probably contained several families, and the largest may 
have housed as many as 10. To-day the possibilities of agriculture, according to the 
one settler who lives near at hand, are most meager. During the three winters preceding 
our visit in the spring of 1911 there had been no running water. The summers, however, 
had been better, since only one during the past seven had been absolutely without water. 
Generally a flowing stream comes down about four times each summer. From 200 to 250 
acres of land are considered capable of cultivation, but during many years no corn whatever 
is grown, only a little milo maize and sugar-cane for fodder, and a few beans for human 
consumption. The universal opinion among the inhabitants of this region seems to be 
that no one can live here without animals of some sort as his main reliance. The owner 
of a pig ranch, with whom we spent a night in the center of the old lake-bed, expressed 
himself forcibly to the effect that if it had not been for his pigs he would have been starved 
out and forced to leave the country. ‘If a man had to rely on what he could raise to eat, 
lots of years he couldn’t raise it. Last year I got no rain, and didn’t even raise a mess 
of beans.” 

Even the animals suffer severely. The year 1891 is said to have been the worst in 
recent times, but 1892 was also bad, as was 1910, while in 1904 the wells in all parts went 
dry or merely gave a seep of water insufficient to water cattle. Thousands of cattle died. 
The “Diamond A” ranch lost 15,000 out of 40,000 to 50,000 animals, and also failed to 
rear any of the calves, which usually number about 12,000. The animals died in large 
numbers around all the watering-places, and the cowboys spent much of their time in 
fastening ropes to dead animals and dragging them away from the water. Even the hardy 
antelope among the mountains suffered just as did the cattle, and died in the same way 
around the watering-places. 

In addition to the two ancient villages already mentioned there appear to have been 
four others in the entire plain of the Animas Valley, which extends 40 miles northward from 
the old strand to the railroad. There were also a considerable number of cliff and cave 
dwellings in the mountains. The habitations in the mountains are said to be near spots 
which have water in good years, although many of them are absolutely dry for periods of 
over a year at atime. The largest villages of the Hohokam in this vicinity were located 
nearly 30 miles from the old lake near the present post-office of Animas. Here, at three 
different sites, fire-places and pottery are found scattered among old mounds, covered in 
many cases with sacaton grass. Formerly stone foundations were visible, but the score 
or more of settlers who have lately brought their families hither have carried them away. 
The number of inhabitants must have been considerable, for one of the settlers stated 
that he once hauled away a load of 50 metate stones to use in lining a well, and his neighbors 
have done likewise. The Hohokam, here as elsewhere, were a distinctly agricultural people; 
their number, if the ruins are a safe guide, must have much exceeded that of the present 
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settlers. The present settlers agree with the pig-rancher already quoted. One, who has 
lived in the country 27 years, said that during that time only 6 years had been moist 
enough so that a crop of corn could be raised without artificial irrigation by water pumped 
from wells in the spring. A bean-crop might have been made oftener, but not over half 
the time. The natural flood irrigation, which supports the sturdy sacaton grass and makes 
cattle-raising feasible, does not usually reach the main valley until mid-July, too late 
for crops. Kaffir corn and milo maize do better than Indian corn, but they are of little use 
except for stock, and they were unknown to the Hohokam. 

Two other cases, far to the northeast of the Animas region, may be briefly described as 
final illustrations of the Hohokam villages. The Jarilla Mountains are an insignificant 
eroup of detached hills lying in the center of southern New Mexico, 50 miles north-northeast 
of El Paso and 300 miles east of Tucson. Because of the presence of copper and other 
metals, a small mining industry grew up here a few years ago, but its boom is over and 
only a few hopeful prospectors still remain. As no water could be obtained among the 
mountains the El Paso and Southwestern Railroad, now a part of the Rock Island system, 
had previously been forced to construct a pipe-line to some higher mountains, 20 miles to 
the east. Except during the rainy season, when water is stored in cisterns, the water 
thus brought has formed the sole supply, not only for the railroad itself but for two little 
mining towns, so long as they had any inhabitants. So far as I could learn, only two 
persons, both of whom combine a little cattle-raising with the enticing but unremunerative 
occupation of prospecting, depend on any other water-supply. These two men live far 
off from the rest of mankind, and get their water from deep wells whose construction would 
be utterly beyond the capacity of primitive people without iron tools. The only surface 
water is in Water Canyon, but the name is a misnomer. The settler who lives there was 
most scornful when he was asked about the “‘spring.”” He said there was no spring, only 
a damp spot in years of unusually good rainfall. A visit to the place confirmed his state- 
ment. Nothing was to be seen but a waterless valley, slightly damp because rain had fallen 
the day before; but no one would ever suspect the presence of a spring except from the traces 
of an old path and of an Indian encampment. In spite of the present absolutely uninhabit- 
able character of the Jarilla Mountains for any people not able to dig wells or construct 
large cisterns lined with mortar, and in spite of the fact that in ordinary years no crops 
can now be raised there without irrigation, one finds the remains of three distinct villages 
of the kind already described. The pottery and other relics of man are not so thick as in 
the large villages of the Santa Cruz, but they are so abundant that the ground is thickly 
strewn with them. No one of the villages is less than half an hour’s walk from the dry 
spring, and two of them are 4 or 5 miles away. All are obviously located close to 
land which could be cultivated by flood irrigation if there were enough water and if the 
inhabitants could have a permanent supply to drink. 

The last illustration which I shall put forth in the present connection is located on the 
lonely western side of the Otero Basin, not far from the western shore of one of the saline 
playas, whence the gypsum of the White Sands is collected by the wind. Here, in a 
distance of 30 miles and perhaps much more, the only inhabited place in 1911 was Beard’s 
Ranch, where a sadly diminished stock of cattle is still cared for. Four and a half miles 
north of the ranch two good-sized canyons, named Dead Man and Lost Man, emerge from 
the San Andreas Mountains and together form a great fan of gravel and other alluvium. 
At the lower edge of this the traces of a large village are found. The ancient village covered 
an area about half a mile in diameter, thickly inhabited in the middle, and with a gradually 
decreasing number of houses toward the edges. In two distinct central areas pottery is 
SO thickly strewn that one crushes it at every step; in places it is literally so thick that it 
is almost impossible to put one’s foot down without touching it. Much of the pottery is 
ordinary coarse red ware, but there is a great deal that is ornamented. The greater part 
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of that which is ornamented is painted white on the inside and is decorated with black 
lines. It resembles that found in the cliff dwellings and other villages farther to the north 
rather than that of the villages in southern Arizona. Old hearths of cobble-stones set in 
circles 2 feet in diameter are common, and in the center of the village are only 50 to 100 
feet apart, which seems to imply a dense population. Many large stones are scattered 
here and there in groups among the houses, but are not now in any definite arrangement 
except in one case, where they form part of a circle 10 feet in diameter. Many of the 
stones have been broken to small bits by the action of the frost, which would seem to imply 
great age. The same implication is derived from the high degree to which the pottery has 
been broken to small fragments, and also, perhaps, from the way in which eolian erosion 
has scoured the ground into hollows 2 feet or more in depth. 

The present water-supply at this place is almost negative, and the possibilities of agri- 
culture are still smaller. In 1909, according to the men who live at the Beard Ranch, no 
water at all flowed past this place. In 1910 a little came down two or three times for an 
hour or two during the heavy summer rains. Even in years of good rainfall it comes only 
two to four times, and never for more than an hour or two at any one time. The slope 
here is fairly pronounced, and the soil is gravelly and porous, so that reservoirs could only 
be made with great difficulty. That they could hold water for two years, as would have 
been necessary from the summer of 1908 to that of 1910, seems scarcely possible. The 
nearest supply of water at any time of year except during showers is at Hughes Spring, 4 
miles away among the mountains. Even if the inhabitants could have drunk from this, 
they could not have used it to water their crops. Indeed it is impossible to see how they 
could have raised crops of any kind or in even the smallest quantity under the present 
conditions. To-day not only do the settlers, both Americans and Mexicans, make no 
attempt whatever at cultivation without irrigation, but many of the cattlemen have been 
obliged to move away for lack of rain. 

As to the age of this ruin and others, there is little direct evidence. At the Beard village 
a large mesquite bush, with roots as thick as a man’s thigh, has grown up in the very midst 
of an old stone hearth. The bush, according to Dr. Forrest Shreve, of the Desert Botanical 
Laboratory, may be from 300 to 600 years old. Probably an equal or much longer time 
must have elapsed after the abandonment of the village before a seed could take root and 
grow in such a disadvantageous spot. These are the roughest estimates, and merely serve 
to show that the minimum age of the ruins is probably well toward 1,000 years, while 
they may be much older. 

In the preceding pages a great number of facts which were observed in Arizona, Sonora, 
and southern New Mexico have been omitted, not because they are not conclusive, but 
because they are of the same type as those here included. I have endeavored to state the 
facts fairly without warping them to suit any particular theories. It remains for the 
reader to form his own conclusions as to whether they do or do not indicate a change of 
climate. In considering this matter it must be remembered that, for the moment, the 
choice is merely between the occurrence or non-occurrence of changes; the question of 
dates and periodicity does not enter into the matter. So far as probability is concerned, 
neither theory has any innate advantage. On the one side may be put the fact that the 
records of the past hundred years are interpreted by meteorologists to mean that there 
has been no change during that period. On the other hand stands the fact that since the 
culmination of the glacial period, presumably about 30,000 years ago, tremendous changes 
are universally agreed to have taken place. During the last century the slight changes 
which have taken place from decade to decade have sufficed to produce important effects 
upon agriculture, and to drive out settlers from dry regions, after tempting them in during 
wet times. This, however, has been on a scale far smaller than that which is applicable 
to the ruins. If we accept the hypothesis of no change, we must adopt the assumption that 
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the Hohokam possessed a degree of mobility vastly in excess of that of any other known 
people of similar agricultural habits. We must also believe that whereas, during the past 
200 years, the modern Zunis, who are often quoted in this connection, have abandoned 
two villages, one of which is now being reoccupied, the Hohokam abandoned their villages 
by the hundred without assignable cause. We must further assume that all the apparent 
indications of a formerly dense population are utterly misleading. The Hohokam lived 
here to-day and there to-morrow. Somehow they knew when the rains would be propitious: 
therefore they abandoned the sites where water is always abundant, and went far out into 
the wastes to sites which have water only in the most favorable years and where agriculture 
is now remunerative only about one year in five. 

If we accept the alternative theory, no assumptions are required. The Hohokam acted 
like other races; they lived where there was an opportunity to obtain food by agriculture. 
When the rainfall diminished they starved, or else were driven out by enemies who them- 
selves were set in motion by hunger. In the early times, when rainfall was abundant, they 
dwelt in peace and comfort; when evil days cut down the supply of water and of food, 
war and misery sprang up. The dwellers in the villages of less favorable location were 
driven into hunger and despair, and took to plundering, robbing, and raiding. Thus of 
necessity the art of defense was greatly stimulated among those who dwelt in the more 
desirable regions; and we find the best forts not in the regions at the lower ends of the rivers, 
but far upstream, where the dwindling Hohokam made their final stand. We might go 
on to show in a score of ways how one theory demands large assumptions, while the other 
demands none whatever. The weight of probability seems to lie on the side of changes 
in climate. We shall go on to see how and when these changes may have occurred. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE SUCCESSIVE STAGES OF CULTURE IN NORTHERN NEW MEXICO. 


The ruins of southern Arizona and the neighboring parts of New Mexico and Sonora 
by no means exhaust the evidence bearing on changes of climate. It is advisable to present 
further evidence for several reasons. In the first place the examination of numerous ruins 
in the northern half of New Mexico on the one hand, and in Central America and the south- 
ern part of old Mexico on the other, shows how widely the phenomena of climatic change 
appear to extend. In the second place such an examination brings out the fact that civiliza- 
tions of quite diverse types were similarly affected. Moreover, it suggests that the rise and 
fall of civilization in America have been marked by aperiodic or pulsatory character similar 
to that of the Old World and perhaps connected in some way with variations in climate. 
And finally, in the case of Yucatan, it brings out something of the probable nature of the 
changes with which we have to deal. In the present chapter I shall discuss some of the 
ruins of the northern half of New Mexico, leaving those of old Mexico and Central America 
for later consideration. Three regions will be taken up, not because they are more remark- 
ablethan many others, but because those particular ones happened to be suggested as likely 
to prove good places for study, and because they admirably illustrate the various stages of 
culture in the northern part of the area where relatively high civilization prevailed in early 
America. One of the regions is the Chaco Canyon on the edge of the Navajo Reservation 
in the northwest corner of New Mexico; another is the Pajaritan Plateau in the northern 
part of the State, a little northwest of Sante Fe; the third is the district of Gran Quivira, 
in the center of the State, south of Willard. 

Chaco Canyon, which lies 85 miles from the northern or Colorado boundary of New 
Mexico, and 75 miles from the western boundary toward Arizona, is situated in the 
center of one of the most interesting regions in North America. Its bare, bright-colored 
mesas, wooded mountain tops, broad desert plateaus, and steep-sided, inaccessible canyons 
have a unique and striking quality which impresses itself upon the memory. It is sur- 
rounded by the most noteworthy ruins to be found in any part of the United States. To 
the north, for instance, at a distance of 115 miles, the famous Cliff Dwellings of Mancos 
never fail to arouse the enthusiasm of the visitor, even though he be wholly ignorant of 
archeology. Only 65 miles west of Chaco Canyon the innumerable ruins of the Canyon de 
Chelly speak of a past full of busy life and activity and characterized by a considerable 
degree of inventiveness and no mean amount of accomplishment in view of the oppor- 
tunities. On the other side, eastward, the whole country is full of ruins, some of which 
will be discussed when we come to speak of the Pajaritan Plateau, 100 miles away. 

The present inhabitants of the district surrounding the Chaco Canyon are no less 
interesting than the scenery and the ruins. To the southwest, at a distance of 80 miles, 
the modern Zunis are one of the few ancient tribes which still dwell in the land and perhaps 
preserve some connection between the past civilization and that of the present. At 
Oraibi, 130 miles to the west, the Hopi tribe is perhaps even more interesting as a diminished 
remnant of a state of culture wholly different from that prevalent in most parts of the 
Southwest at the time of the arrival of the Spaniards. Toward the east and southeast, 
at distances of 100 miles more or less, the Pueblo Indians are a third type of ancient people, 
less archaic than the others, but vastly different from anything elsewhere in the United 
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States. Surrounded by these three tribes the Navajos live in the country near Chaco 
Canyon, not dwelling in villages because the country is too dry to permit agriculture, 
nor yet plundering after the manner of their fathers because of the restraining hand of the 
white man, but caring for sheep and living a life almost identical with that of the nomads 
in Persia or similar parts of Asia. 

Chaco Canyon may be reached either by wagon from Gallup on the Santa Fe Railroad 
or by a shorter horseback ride of 55 miles straight north from the station of Thoreau. On 
the way from Thoreau one passes through five distinct groups of ruins, including those 
at the destination. How great the actual number of ruins may be I can not say, for I 
could not procure a guide and was obliged to ride alone, turning aside only where I had been 
especially informed of the existence of something worth seeing. Nevertheless I saw liter- 
ally scores of one size or another. Of modern places of habitation, on the contrary, I did 
not see over twenty, although I went by one road and returned by another. One of the 
places of habitation was a newly established Indian agency; three were the homes of white 
men whose sole business is trading with the Indians; two were the ranches of white men 
who trade with the Indians and also raise sheep in one case and cattle in the other ; the 
rest were the temporary tents of nomadic Navajos, who camp here and there with their 
sheep. 

Let us turn now to a description of the ruins seen on the ride from Thoreau to Chaco 
Canyon. Thoreau, with its saloon, hotel, store, and one or two dwelling-houses, is a 
typical little railroad station in the lofty plateau region of northwestern New Mexico and 
northern Arizona. Lying at an altitude of nearly 7,000 feet, and exposed to the unclouded 
rays of the sun at all times of the year, it is warm by day even in winter, and cool by night 
even in midsummer. The wooded Zuni Mountains rise a few miles to the south, and sup- 
port a lumber industry which is the chief excuse for Thoreau’s existence. On the other 
side, northward, the plain is bordered by a line of magnificent red cliffs which rise 1,000 
feet more or less, and run for miles parallel to the railroad. Riding eastward at the foot 
of these one traverses a barren plain without vestige of modern habitation. No water is 
to be found here for many miles except along the railroad where wells have been dug. 
Even there it is so brackish that the few people who live at each station prefer to buy 
water brought by train rather than to drink that of the wells. If it were not for the railroad 
no one would live in the country except a few nomadic Navajos, wandering hither and 
thither with their sheep, according to where scanty grass or a little water are to be found. 
In spite of its proximity to the railroad, this is one of the most sparsely inhabited regions 
in the whole United States. Yet as soon as one approaches the base of the great red cliffs 
pottery begins to appear strewn thickly in small patches among low mounds which are 
evidently the much weathered and battered remnants of small communal houses scattered 
here and there at intervals of a few hundred yards. How many such mounds there may 
be I can not tell, for after riding among them for a mile and a half I turned northward up 
Chaves Canyon into the heart of the red mountains. The ruins are located close to the 
mouth of small mountain valleys where the floods from summer storms spread out, and 
where the soil is of the sandy type best adapted to cultivation in so dry a region. Agri- 
culture would readily be possible, provided only there were an assurance of flood-water 
sufficient to support the crops every year instead of only in good years. 

The next 4 miles of the road lead up the narrow valley of Chaves Canyon where there 
is no room for agriculture. Then the trail comes out upon an upland stretch 8 or 9 miles 
wide between the divide at the head of Chaves Canyon (7,150 feet above the sea) and the 
main continental divide (100 feet higher) at the head of Satan’s Canyon. Most of the 
drainage here runs centripetally toward the shallow, temporary sheet of water known as 
Smith’s Lake, at an altitude of about 6,900 feet. Much of the land is rocky, especially 
near the divides, and the rest is less sandy and thus less propitious than in the region at 
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the base of the cliffs. Nevertheless there are several hollows into which flood water flows 
and where fields of corn are rudely fenced off by the Navajos. No one except a white 
trader, however, lives here permanently, which is not surprising, since the total area of 
the fields within sight of the road is probably not more than 30 acres. Yet here, as in so 
many other places, the people of long ago were fairly numerous. Without deviating from 
the road one passes ruins in four places, the total number of houses being about 10 and of 
rooms 70, which would provide accommodation for about 50 people. These houses were of 
a different sort from those that we have investigated in the south. They were communal 
dwellings made of rough stones and probably plastered with mud, but now reduced to low 
and almost invisible mounds. To-day the only permanent supply of water is in Smith’s 
well, 12 feet deep. The lake often dries up for six months at a time, and any reservoirs that 
the former inhabitants could have built would scarcely have been more permanent. The 
ruins are too small to prove anything when taken by themselves. They are worth men- 
tioning simply because they show how numerous are the traces of ancient habitations and 
because they bear so marked an appearance of great age. 

North or northwest of the continental divide a large number of valleys break through 
the white and brown cliffs, which correspond to the red cliffs of the southern side, and 
debouche upon a vast rolling plateau like that upon which Thoreau is located. Here, just 
as on the other side, the mouth of each canyon forms a center around which clusters a group 
of ruins. For instance, at the mouth of Satan’s Canyon, down which runs the road to the 
main center of Chaco Canyon at Pueblo Bonita, the most prominent feature of the monot- 
onous landscape, as one looks out from the mouth of the valley, is the circular stone tower of 
Pueblo Viejo or Kin Ya’a, 30 feet high and 15in diameter. Four stories can still be counted 
in it, and not many years ago there are said to have been five, although the upper parts 
have now fallen. The tower rises from a stone fort or sanctuary, about 150 by 80 feet in 
size. The whole structure is built of blocks of brown sandstone which have been broken 
and smoothed with surprising accuracy, considering that the ancient inhabitants did not 
possess metal tools. All the stone must have been brought from the mountains on the 
backs of men or women, no slight task considering that some of the blocks are 4 feet long, 
1 foot wide, and 6 or 8 inches thick, and must weigh 300 to 400 pounds. Aside from the 
circular tower the fort contains 21 rooms which are still distinct; these are much larger 
than the rooms of ordinary dwelling-houses, and vary from 10 by 12 to 20 by 30 feet. 
Probably the larger ones were never covered with roofs. We can not be sure of this, 
however, for the ancient people knew how to utilize wooden beams, as is evident in the 
tower, where the different stories appear to have been separated by floors built of wood. 
Apparently the inhabitants did not for the most part dwell in the fort itself, but in less 
pretentious and more extensive structures round about. These are now reduced to long 
rounded mounds of varying height. Evidently some parts had one story, some two, and 
some probably three. They were built of stones like the fort, but with less care and with 
smaller blocks less painstakingly squared. Within a radius of a quarter of a mile of the 
fort eleven communal dwelling-houses can be counted. Reckoning the average size of 
the rooms as 9 by 10 feet, which is the approximate size of those excavated in similar ruins, 
and allowing for some parts having two stories and a few three, the total number of rooms 
in this village was probably over 300, or enough for a population of 250 people. 

Kin Ya’a is not the only ruin in this immediate vicinity. About a third of a mile to the 
west another and larger one, nameless so far as I could ascertain, has an extent of at least 
800 feet from north to south. It appears to have been composed of a number of large 
communal houses, built close together. Most of the houses were apparently one story 
high, and were constructed without much stone. At the south end of the village, however, 
there was a large house, 90 feet long, having at least two stories and possibly three. Half 
a mile north of Kin Ya/a, still a third ruin has three or four houses and possibly 100 rooms. 
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Whether any more ruins exist at the mouth of this particular valley is not certain, but 
probably others could be found. The next valley to the west is a small one, yet at its 
mouth the usual series of ruins is found. I saw two, both of them being groups of small 
low mounds where a few families had gathered stones to build their little hamlets and 
utilize the waters during the period of floods. Still farther west lies the valley in which 
the Indian agency is located. Here small ruins having six or seven houses occur in three 
places. The Indian traders and the one white sheep-rancher in the neighborhood say that 
this valley and its neighbor on the east contain other ruins which I did not see. 

Westward from the agency a number of other valleys debouche from the mountains, 
but I had no time to examine them. In one of these, Indian Creek, 8 miles from the 
agency, there lives an Indian trader, Dalton by name, who has been in the country many 
years. Within a mile of his store, either up or down the dry bed of Indian Creek, he states 
that there are 15 to 20 small ruins of from one to six or eight rooms. Apparently the 
former population was large compared with that of to-day. Some of the ancient people 
seem to have left their habitations much earlier than others, the small ruins in the minor 
valleys having been abandoned long before the large ones in the valleys of greater size, 
such as Satan’s Canyon. In some cases drinking water can now be procured by going a 
long distance to springs; in other cases one can not see where it was obtained. This, 
however, may be neglected while we turn our attention to the way in which the people 
procured a livelihood. 

The people in this part of New Mexico, like the Hohokam of the south, were preémi- 
nently agricultural, and must have obtained practically their whole living from the soil. 
That they lived in one place permanently is clear, not only from arguments like those used 
in connection with earlier ruins, but from the large size of their fort and from the great 
amount of work which they lavished on its construction. How numerous they were we 
can not say with certainty, but at the mouth of Satan’s Canyon it scarcely seems as if 
there could have been less than 500 or 600 people. The next valley may have had 20; 
the next (in which the agency is located) 25, and so on. In a stretch of 16 miles from 
Satan’s Canyon westward past the agency and Dalton’s, there must be at least a dozen 
valleys, and the whole number of people probably mounted well up toward 800 or more. 
At present the Navajos cultivate as much land as they can, although they do it carelessly 
because the crops so often fail. In the 16 miles under discussion, there are now only two 
families, according to Mr. Dalton, who raise corn enough actually to support themselves 
through the entire year. The rest depend upon their flocks and buy corn from outside 
sources. The whole number of families who own cultivable land amounts to only 25, 
he says, and the total amount of land is only 65 acres, or sufficient to support 33 people 
according to our Arizona estimate. Mr. Dalton, however, thinks that the number would 
be less than this, for he says that the families who actually carry on cultivation do not 
raise more than one-tenth enough to support themselves, supposing that they had to 
depend on what they could raise and not on sheep. Judging from the poor appearance 
of the crops, and the frequency with which they fail, he is probably not far from right. 

The plateau extending northward from the base of the cliffs where the ruins just de- 
scribed are located is a desolate region, with no inhabitants save occasional wandering 
Navajo and one or two traders and sheep-men. It is now absolutely devoid of cultivation; 
nevertheless, it has a few ruins, which form the fourth of our five groups. Some of these 
are small, insignificant mounds, almost invisible, and apparently very old. Human bones 
and complete skeletons facing the east, and with jars or shallow bowls on their breasts, are 
often found near them, and it was clearly the custom of the inhabitants to bury their 
dead close to the villages. This is quite different from the habits of the builders of the 
larger and apparently later villages, for their burials are rarely found and seem never to be 
near the villages. Seemingly, as Bandelier long ago pointed out, we have two types of 
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civilization, an older and more widespread one dwelling in small hamlets far remote from 
present sources of water, and a later one clustering nearer the sources of water and building 
large, well-protected villages. 

The second or later type of ruins has already been illustrated by the castle of Kin Yii’a 
or Pueblo Viejo. A much more remarkable illustration, however, is found in the notable 
ruins of Chaco Canyon. This is a steep-sided, flat-floored valley cut in the plateau 25 
or 30 miles north of the cliffs at the northern base of the Continental divide. The ruins 
center around Pueblo Bonita, the home of a trader, and the only permanently inhabited 
place for many miles. Within half a mile or less of this place there are six large ruins and 
at least ten small “suburban” ones. Farther away there are others scattered up and 
down along the canyon and in the lower parts of the chief tributary valleys. Most of the 
ruins are on the valley floor, but a considerable number are high on the level plateau, far 
above the bottoms of the valleys. None of the larger ones, however, appears to beat a great 
distance from the main lines of drainage, or from places where a supply of drinking-water 
might be secured with a moderate amount of care in the construction of reservoirs. Often 
a considerable climb would be required to surmount the high cliffs and carry the water up 
from the stream, but that would not be of great importance among a primitive people. 

The ruins in this region, more than in any other that we have yet discussed, present an 
appearance of solidity and permanence. (Plate 3,8.) This does not mean that they were 
necessarily occupied more permanently or even as much so as the others, but being built 
of stone they are massive and durable, and have withstood the ravages of time. Moreover, 
they appear to be younger than at least a part of those which we have been considering. 
The larger ruins are strongly built, compact structures with lofty stone walls, solid at the 
base, but sometimes pierced with windows at the level of the upper stories. Each one must 
have sheltered several hundred people, as appears not only from their size, but from the 
amount of labor required in building them. The largest are thought by some students to 
have had as many as 1,000 to 2,000 denizens. It must have taken a good many people and 
a long occupation to build a large number of villages all located close to one another, and 
all together presenting an appearance which seems quite massive even to the modern 
traveler accustomed to the great cities of the present and to the ruins of the most famous 
empires of the past. The permanence of the villages is still more evident when we consider 
the amount of labor involved. We must constantly bear in mind that the American 
aborigines not only had no iron tools, but were also not blessed with beasts of burden. Yet 
all the stone for the main ruins, such as Pueblo Bonita itself, appears to have been brought 
from a considerable distance, a mile and a half, so it is said, in this case. The trail can still 
be seen along which the rock was brought to the top of the cliffs to be thrown down to the 
place where it was needed. A few unused rocks still lie at the top of the cliffs. Of course 
it is possible that certain villages were built and immediately abandoned according to the 
frequent assumption of archeologists and ethnologists, but this seems improbable, for people 
would scarcely go to so much labor again and again if they expected soon to move away. 
Moreover, they could not have accomplished all that the ruins still show, unless they 
had lived in the place many years. This is important because it means that in this one 
limited valley or its environs a rather dense population, numbering probably several 
thousand people, had to be supported year after year, in good times and bad. So dense a 
population would drive out all the game in a short time and could not depend upon that 
source for food; nor could they have lived upon wild products, for there are none that would 
support more than about one man for every square mile. ‘Therefore all these people must, 
it would seem, have been dependent upon agriculture, a conclusion by no means new, but 
which means much when considered in reference to climatic changes and their effects. 

The problems of agriculture, of water-supply, and of the location of villages are all 
closely connected. We have just seen that while the small and apparently ancient type 
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of ruins may be located far away from any visible supply of water, the larger, more compact, 
and apparently later ruins are always located fairly near to a permanent source of drinking 
water. Nevertheless, water was evidently not the only desideratum in choosing the sites 
of many villages. Pueblo Alto, near Pueblo Bonita, lies on the plateau high above the 
valley on the north side, while the ruin of Hermoso lies in a similar situation on the other 
side of the canyon. There are traces of an ancient spring about half a mile from Hermoso, 
but it is dry now and has been for an unknown period. As for Pueblo Alto, unless the 
inhabitants climbed down the cliffs they can have obtained water only from small reservoirs. 
In dry seasons, even with a considerably greater rainfall than now, both villages would 
probably have had to send their women down to the main canyon for water; clearly they 
were not located with any reference to ease in obtaining water. Nor were their situations 
easy of defense. Both Pueblo Alto and Hermoso are on the nearly smooth plateau in places 
of no special strategic strength. To be sure they are more or less completely surrounded 
by cliffs that can be scaled only with difficulty, but the cliffs are far away from the houses, 
and no attempt has been made to locate the villages in places surrounded and protected 
by natural barriers. The upland villages are removed from the main line of easy travel, 
but otherwise are not much more protected from sudden raids than are their neighbors in 
the valley. They have left their own record of the fact that, at least in their later days, 
they were harassed by enemies. The record takes the form of long walls which sometimes 
jut out half a mile from a village, apparently to furnish a shelter behind which to flee to 
the village in case of attack. Other evidences of the fear of enemies are found in circular 
shelters of stones, placed upon commanding hilltops or upon less noticeable elevations. 
Yet the villages themselves are not placed in sheltered spots but merely on some slight 
eminence in the midst of the generally level plateau. If, then, the plateau villages were 
not located with special reference to the most permanent water-supply, nor in the places 
most easily defensible, what was the determining factor in their location? The answer 
seems to be, “arable land.” If the population was as great as we have inferred, the flat 
land of the valley bottom must have been inadequate to support so large a number of 
people, even if it could all be used. The choice apparently lay between putting the village 
in the main valley and climbing up the cliffs to reach the fields, on the one hand, or placing 
the village on the plateau and climbing down to the canyon for water, on the other hand. 
Some chose one way and some the other, but probably those who chose the valley fared 
best in the long run. If the climate became drier, the upland fields might have to be 
abandoned, but those in the valley bottom could still be cultivated. Moreover, a decreasing 
supply of water would not occasion them more work in order to get enough to drink, 
whereas the necessity of descending to the valley for water in dry seasons would become a 
distinct tax upon their lofty neighbors. Finally, the people up above, being already 
impoverished, would be especially subject to irreparable injury in the raids of enemies, 
and so not only would have to build works of defense, but would perhaps be killed off, 
forced to migrate, or impelled to take to plundering on their own account. So long as 
the rainfall sufficed to render cultivation possible upon the plateaus, the villages there had 
a reason for existence. If present conditions prevailed when they were built, their dry, 
exposed location is difficult to explain. 

_ After all that has been said, it may seem almost superfluous to speak further of the 
inadequacy of the present agricultural resources of the Chaco region, yet it is necessary 
because scientific writers have so largely maintained that the present water-supply is 
adequate for as large a population as ever at any time dwelt here. Oddly enough, the 
majority of thoughtful, non-scientific observers who have lived or traveled extensively 
in New Mexico have largely been of the opposite opinion and have agreed with Presi- 
dent E. McQ. Gray, of the University of New Mexico, who, when asked his idea as to 
the conditions prevailing in pre-Columbian times, remarked: “I never thought of enter- 
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taining any other view than that the change in the territory was due to a change in the 
water-supply.”’ 

In order to assist in a final settlement of this question, if such a thing be possible, let 
us consider the present conditions of agriculture in the once populous Chaco Canyon. 
There are now in the canyon two Indians who are reasonably sure of a good crop of corn 
each year. I saw their farms, unbelievably dreary wastes of drifting sand in the bottom 
of the canyon where two large tributaries join and where the level of ground water is 
consequently higher than anywhere else. In the vicinity of the chief ruins, 2 or 3 miles 
upstream, the level of ground water is 20 feet below the surface of the lowest part of the 
valley, but at the farms water can always be secured close to the surface, although farther 
downstream the level again declines. The abundance of sand, as well as the high level of 
ground water, is also helpful, since the sand, by acting as a mulch to prevent the evaporation 
of the ground water, is an extremely useful adjunct of agriculture. In spite of these ad- 
vantages neither of the two Indian farmers has obtained a good crop every year in recent 
times, although, according to the local story, one of them failed only because he did not 
build the necessary dam to retain all the water in an extremely dry year; the other failed 
because of the absolute lack of water. Various other Indians cultivate parts of the valley 
floor, but with the most meager success. In good years the corn is said to grow to a height 
of 6 to 7 feet; in other years it is only 2 or 3 feet high, and often it fails completely. 

In the last sixteen years, according to Mrs. Wetherell, the wife of a trader whose husband 
was killed by the Indians, there have been only two good crops. In three years, 1902, 1903, 
and 1904, the Navajos planted corn as usual, but, with the exception of the two fortunate 
men already mentioned, got no returns. In the remaining years the crop varied all the 
way from almost nothing to fair. The reason for its failure in the dry years does not appear 
to be that the method of cultivation is poorer than in the past, but simply that the summer 
rains, upon which corn and beans (the only possible crops among the aborigines) entirely 
depend, never fell at all or else did not fall until so late that the frost came before the 
crops could ripen. 

Modern engineering and the process of digging deep wells and pumping by means of 
engines might enable a few families to live comfortably in the Chaco Canyon, but that 
has nothing to do with the matter. The former inhabitants, no matter how high may 
have been their civilization, were primitive people who had no good tools and no knowledge 
of mechanics. They built dams and ditches whose remains are found in all parts of the 
Southwest, but the abundance of these remains is the best sort of proof that the people 
knew nothing of any but the simple and obvious methods of flood irrigation. If they 
had practised any other sort, if they had built dams of cut stone or had constructed canals 
of cement, or if they had been able to raise water out of the depths of the ground, traces of 
their achievements could scarcely fail to be found. Dry farming, it need hardly be said, 
is to-day out of the question in this arid portion of the country. How far it was practised 
in the past is not yet certain, but if our reasoning as to the location of the villages on the 
plateaus (and especially as to the small, remote ruins) is correct, there probably was a good 
deal of it in very ancient times. 

The crops of the past appear to have differed from those of the present not only in quan- 
tity but in quality. I can not vouch for the truth of this, but Mrs. Wetherell and others 
state that the corn cobs and squashes found in the ruins are uniformly large like those now 
raised only in good years, and not at all like the stunted little products of ordinary years. 
Whatever may have been the quality of the crops or the extent of dry farming, one thing 
seems evident: Chaco Canyon and the neighboring plateaus to-day, even with modern 
methods of irrigation, could support only a fraction of the number of people who appear 
to have lived there in the past. Either the climate was different or the ruins are utterly 
misleading in their indications as to the density of population. 


fj 
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Before leaving the Chaco Canyon a word should be added as to the succession of 
races in this region. The small villages or hamlets located upon the plateau at a distance 
from the main valleys seem to have belonged to a people different from those who later 
built the large villages, which, however, frequently contain evidences of an occupation 
previous to that whose remains are now chiefly in evidence. For instance, at Pueblo 
Bonita, Pepper (who excavated for the American Museum of Natural History in New 
York) found evidences of an older occupation 10 feet below the one which we have been 
discussing, and there is a possibility of an intermediate occupation. Three feet under 
the level of the main plain upon which stand the ruins of Pueblo del Arroyo traces of old 
walls can be seen extending 100 feet beyond the present ruins; the lowest part of these 
walls is 5 feet below the present surface. At the little ruin opposite Pueblo Bonita some 
of the walls extend downward 3 feet lower than the others, suggesting that old walls had 
fallen into ruins and were then built upon once more after 3 feet of material had accumu- 
lated. Elsewhere, at points farther up the canyon, old walls are said to lie 12 feet below 
the present surface. The material in which all these walls are imbedded seems to be the 
ordinary silts of the valley floor. Without further study no positive conclusions can be 
based upon them, but they are suggestive. Apparently the Chaco Valley was occupied 
at least twice. Possibly, although this is pure surmise, the first occupation was at the 
time when the remoter ruins of the small type were also inhabited. Then the place was 
abandoned, wholly or in part, and the river deposited from 3 to 12 feet of silt before the 
next occupation took place. Such deposition, as we have seen, would normally occur in 
a time of unusual aridity, and hence may be of significance in our climatic problem. 

The final abandonment of the ruins may also throw light on physical conditions. 
We have already seen that at the end of the period of the main occupation of the ruins 
the inhabitants were in straits not only to get water enough, as is clear from their many 
dams and little reservoirs, but also because of enemies, as appears from the defensive 
walls and from the way in which in neighboring regions the villagers often took refuge in 
inaccessible spots upon high hilltops or in deep canyons. An examination of the rooms 
seems to indicate that the population dwindled gradually. Many rooms are found sealed 
up, or full of rubbish, showing that for a long time before their final abandonment they were 
not inuse. All these things are exactly what would be expected if the climate had become 
drier. They can also, to be sure, be explained equally well upon various other suppositions, 
such as the incursion of enemies, or of new people with new ideas, the ravages of disease, 
the superstitious fear of rooms in which a death has occurred, and other similar theories. 
These might be given the preference were it not for the evidence which we shall present 
later when we come to discuss the measurements of trees. Meanwhile it is merely necessary 
to call attention to them. 

One other matter also comes up in this connection: The region of which the Chaco 
Canyon may be considered typical appears once to have been densely populated, but is 
now one of the least habitable places in the United States. When the Spaniards arrived in 
America the ancient inhabitants appear already to have vanished, since no mention is made 
of them in Spanish chronicles. Moreover, their pottery and methods of architecture were 
different from those of any tribe of Indians which existed in later times. The fact that 
the people had vanished proves nothing, but it is interesting to note that it is exactly what 
we should expect if they were driven out by aridity. Here where the country is excep- 
tionally dry they would disappear sooner than in better-watered regions, such as the Rio 
Grande Valley, where the Pueblo Indians had their chief center. We shall return to this 
general subject later and its bearing will be more fully apparent. 

_ One of the best places for the study of the relation between older and younger ruins 
is the Pajaritan Plateau, 20 to 30 miles northwest of Santa Fe. I had the good fortune 
to be conducted to this region by Mr. Kenneth M. Chapman, the assistant director of 


A. Ruins of Tyuonyi in the Canyon de los Frijoles. 
B. Ruins of Pueblo Bonita in Chaco Canyon. 
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the Archeological Museum of New Mexico, to whom reference has already been made. 
Leaving the stiff shade trees of the well-watered, grassy plaza of Santa Fe, we took the 
narrow-gage line of the Denver and Rio Grande Railroad to the lumber piles of the village- 
less station of Buckman on the Rio Grande itself. Crossing to the west side of the river, 
we left the barren desert vegetation of yuccas, sagebrush, and cacti which prevails at this 
altitude of 5,500 feet, and climbed 1,000 feet to the plateau. The road winds up over 
variegated layers of volcanic tuff of pale pink, yellow or brilliant orange shades, inter- 
spersed with the darker blue-black of basaltic lava flows and capped with brick-red columnar 
tuffs. These volcanic rocks form the Pajaritan Plateau, a gently sloping, deep-soiled 
district, sharply cut by numerous canyons formed by streams running eastward from the 
Jemez Mountains. The plateau is a beautiful region covered with forests of juniper and 
pifiion, which at higher elevations give place to stately yellow pines set in open order with 
stretches of sparse grass between them. The scenery is uncommonly attractive as one 
drives slowly along, sometimes on the level, again dropping into the hollow at the head of a 
canon, and then climbing the slope once more to the upland, where one looks out east or 
west at great snowy mountains. Yet in spite of the deep soil, the grass, and the trees, 
we saw no sign of modern habitation, for except in a few insignificant spots in the bottoms 
of the cafions where irrigation is possible, all the great plateau is too dry for cultivation 
below a level of about 8,000 feet. 

Soon after we had reached the main top of the plateau we came upon the first of the 
great number of ruins which are scattered in all parts. These particular ones were cliff 
dwellings of the usual type, caves dug in the soft volcanic rock on the side of a shallow 
canyon, and fronted by rooms made of blocks of the same soft tufa. 'The number of 
such caves and cliff dwellings in this one Pajaritan Plateau is literally thousands. With 
them are associated other villages of the same type as those of the Chaco Canyon. After 
crossing several minor canyons we reached the edge of the deep Canyon of El Rito de Los 
Frijoles, or Bean Canyon, where a precipitious cliff falls away 400 feet or more at one’s 
feet. Looking over the brink of the cliff one sees, far down at the base of a precipice, a 
structure which at first sight suggests a Greek amphitheater; it is the village of Tyuonyi, 
excavated by the School of American Archeology at Santa Fe in the four seasons from 
1908 to 1911. The plan of the ruins is symmetrical, a circle slightly flattened on the 
north side, and containing five to eight tiers of rooms arranged like the seats of a theater. 
Across the flattened end where the stage would be expected, a line of rooms contains the 
remnants of three circular chambers or ‘‘kivas,’”’ designed for religious purposes, and 
apparently analogous to the larger circular or elliptical structures which are found so 
commonly among the ruins of adobe and wattle villages in the Santa Cruz Valley and 
other regions farther south. (See Plate 3, A). 

The Canyon of El Rito de Los Frijoles contains not only the main ruins of Tyuonyi and 
several smaller ones, but also a great number of caves and cliff-dwellings. Doubtless the 
caves were at first the chief homes of the aborigines; but as time went on and a higher stage 
of civilization was reached, they were used chiefly as store rooms, and the main life of 
the households was conducted in rooms located in front of the caves and built of stone 
plastered with mud. Often a house consisted of three tiers of rooms in front of a cave; 
and in many cases the rooms were built one on top of another to a height of three stories. 
Most of the rooms, like those of all the primitive people of the Southwest as well as the 
modern Pueblos, were entered through the roof. The small size of the rooms, not over 
6 feet by 10 on an average, is surprising. ‘The reason commonly assigned, however, seems 
convincing. On the high Pajaritan Plateau the temperature often falls to 10° F. below 
zero. The relatively dense population must quickly have used up all the available dead 
firewood for many miles around, and it was no easy task for a primitive people, unsupplied 
with iron tools, cut to firewood sufficient for anything more than the necessities of cooking. 
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Farther south, or at lower altitudes, the rooms were larger, for there it was easy to keep 
warm. 

The low temperature of the Pajaritan Plateau does not appear to have diminished the 
number of inhabitants. Frijoles Canyon alone, within a distance of not over 1.5 miles 
up and down the narrow gorge, had a population of fully 2,000 souls according to the 
estimate of Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, Director of the School of American Archeology, who 
was personally in charge of the excavations. The actual number of rooms, including the 
village amphitheater, the caves, and the cliff dwellings, appears to have amounted to 
about 3,000. At present, according to Judge Abbott, who owns all the valley except the 
ruins, the amount of land that can be irrigated amounts to 21 acres. The ancient Pajaritans 
could scarcely have existed unless they cultivated the plateau where now not a solitary 
person makes a living from the fruits of the earth. Therefore Dr. Hewett is unqualifiedly 
of the opinion that the climate of the past was moister than that of the present. 

Let us now consider an apparently older and more widely scattered occupation of the 
country. During our visit to the plateau we watched carefully not only for cave dwellings 
and villages of the Tyuonyi type, but for the little mounds which here and there, at a distance 
from all the main sources of water both past and present, proclaim the location of houses 
scattered over the plateau. One not closely on the watch may miss these entirely, for 
they are merely small heaps of stones. In the space of 7 miles we saw houses of this type 
within sight of the road in 49 different places. Inasmuch as several houses were often 
clustered in one group, the total number of dwellings was 67. They were obviously mere 
farm-houses, but some had from 8 to 20 rooms, and must have been inhabited by more 
than one family. Therefore in our 7-mile ride through the open, park-like forest we must 
have found the dwellings of approximately 100 families within sight of the road. It would 
be a populous farming district in any part of England where one could find 100 families on 
7 miles of road. We can not, of course, assume that every one of these houses was occupied 
at one time, but it is not probable that any large number were vacant at a time when new 
ones were being built. The blocks of stone used in their construction would seem to be 
too valuable to permit of their being wasted when new houses were to be erected. Even 
in these days of metal tools, beasts of burden, and wheeled carts many great ruins of western 
Asia are in imminent danger of being utterly destroyed by the natives, who carry away the 
stone for use in new houses, even though the present population is only a fraction of that 
of the past. In the days of the Pajaritans, when the blocks of stone had to be hewn with 
stone axes and carried from the quarries in the canyons on the backs of men or rather of 
women, we can scarcely believe that the people were so extraordinarily industrious, or so 
superstitious, that for generation after generation they would leave good stones in ruins 
close at hand and go to the labor of obtaining new ones. Therefore we are inclined to 
believe that at the height of the prosperity of this region practically every one of the 
present ruins was a house occupied by one or more families. 

These scattered little ruins of farm-houses, almost unnoticed even by the archeologist, 
present one of the most interesting problems in American archeology. The potsherds 
found in them are different from those in the larger villages or in the majority of the cliff- 
dwellings immediately around them. The pottery of the farms, as Mr. Chapman points 
out, is almost wholly a fine-grained ware painted white and adorned with geometrical 
designs in black. In the larger, more modern ruins, however, only a little of this is found, 
while the commonest kinds are a coarser white ware with more abundant curves in the 
designs, and a wholly different type of red ware adorned with black figures decorated with a 
species of glaze. These differences, coupled with other evidence, such as the manifestly 
greater age of the small isolated ruins, show that here, even more plainly than in the 
Chaco region, we have to do with two occupations as distinct from one another (and from 
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the later and far less extensive Pueblo occupation) as is the modern American occupation 
from that of the Spaniards. The first inhabitants spread far more widely than their 
successors. They seem to have felt no need of being near the main sources of water nor 
yet of gathering together, as the later people did, in places which could easily be defended. 
For a long period before the advent of the enemy which finally displaced them, their lives 
were apparently free and comfortable in their high forest homes. How or why they 
vanished is as unknown to us as is their origin, but perchance we shall learn the story 
little by little. It will not be a story of peace and monotony, for those are not the conditions 
which prevail when a race comes into a country nor when it is forced out. We can scarcely 
doubt that raids, plunder, repeated invasions, great distress, and the final disappearance 
of one type of civilization and its replacement by another were the order of events. 

This painful process of a change of civilization took place not once alone, but at least 
twice. Formerly the cliff-dwellers who built the compact villages like Tyuonyi and Pueblo 
Alto were supposed to have been of the same race as the modern Pueblo Indians, but 
recent investigations indicate that this is not true. Possibly, indeed probably, the modern 
Pueblo is related to the second or village-building type of ancient inhabitants, whom we 
may call Pajaritans in distinction from the still older type who may perhaps be classed as 
Hohokam, but the relationship is not close. The bones of the dead, exhumed after cen- 
turies, tell something of the tale. The modern Pueblo Indians are brachycephalic accord- 
ing to Dr. Hrdlicka;* their heads are relatively broad, as anyone can tell by looking at them. 
Some, however, are dolichocephalic, with long heads, but these are in a minority. The 
present Indians are clearly of mixed descent. Their predecessors, on the contrary, were of 
a pure race, predominantly long-headed like ourselves. Therefore we infer that they were 
conquered by invading broad-heads, and that finally the invading broad-heads and as 
many of the long-heads as had neither fled nor perished became amalgamated into a 
single race. Perhaps the ancient farmers, the medieval villagers, and the modern Pueblo 
Indians were not the only races which have passed across the stage of history in the pre- 
historic days of America. In other parts of the Southwest faint glimmerings of still 
other cultures are seen, which show that change and movement have been as characteristic 
of the ancient history of America as of that of Europe and Asia. 

We have seen that at least two types of prehistoric civilization spread widely over 
areas which are now uninhabitable. The early Hohokam farmers have left their ruins 
over all parts of the high plateaus and of the great lowland valleys far from any visible 
source of water, even for drinking. The later Pajaritans, both village- and cliff-dwellers, 
did not spread so widely, but they managed to live and raise food in hundreds of valleys 
where this now seems to be impossible. Let us next inquire whether the latest of the 
original American types of civilization, the Pueblo Indians, were ever blessed with climatic 
conditions such that they, too, could inhabit regions whence drought now excludes them. 

The well-known ruins of Tabira, popularly called Gran Quivira, are located about 6,000 
feet above the sea near the center of New Mexico, about 65 miles south-southeast of Albu- 
querque. They lie on a rounded hill, about 200 feet above a broad, open valley draining 
toward the south and a mile or more in width. The ruins consist of two distinct portions, 
Pueblo and Spanish. The ground area is about 700 by 350 feet, with a few buildings out- 
side these limits. All the structures were built of light-gray limestone broken into roughly 
rectangular blocks. The exact source of the building material is not evident, although there 
is stone of the same sort visible in small outcrops not far away. The character of the stone, 
however, is such that it would be difficult to get it out in large quantities without the 
aid of explosives. Inasmuch as the village was evidently built long before the coming of 
the Spaniards, we must assume that the Indians put themselves to a vast amount of labor 
in the process of quarrying, squaring, and transporting the stones of their numerous houses. 


* See Hewett, Edgar L.: The Pajaritan Culture. Papers of the School of American Archeology, No. 3, p. 341, 
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Many of the dwellings appear to have been of two stories, and the height of the heaps of 
rocks makes it probable that some had at least three stories. The rooms are all small as 
is usual in this region, the majority not exceeding 7 by 9 feet. The exact number of rooms 
has never been counted, but some approximate idea may be obtained. If we assume that 
only half of the 5.5 acres covered by the ruins was actually built upon and that the rooms 
including the walls had an average size of 10 feet by 10, there would have been about 1,100 
rooms on the ground floor. The upper stories may be put at 400 rooms, although the actual 
number was probably greater. This gives 1,500 rooms as a moderate estimate, which would 
mean at least 1,000 people. 

When the Spaniards came to the country, at the beginning of the seventeenth century, 
the village of Gran Quivira was evidently one of the most important in the district. Other- 
wise the canny fathers would not have built here one of their largest missions. Building 
stone was fairly easy to obtain, it would seem, inasmuch as the walls of the church are 5 
feet thick. Possibly this was because a portion of the village was in ruins, and the stones 
from it were available as building materials for the large church and other structures which 
the Spaniards erected. Nevertheless, the number of natives must have been considerable, 
or there would have been no reason for a mission. The beginning of the Spanish régime 
here, as in the rest of New Mexico, appears to have been peaceful and prosperous. Its 
end, so far as Gran Quivira is concerned, seems to have come shortly before the Pueblo 
rebellion, which culminated in 1680. Since that time the site has been left as a center 
around which a multitude of traditions has gathered. One ascribes its destruction to an 
earthquake, another to a flow of lava bursting forth some miles away, and still a third 
speaks of a river which has now disappeared. 

The truth seems to be that there is no village now at Gran Quivira because there is no 
water and the land is too dry for successful cultivation except in years of good rainfall. 
A ranch is located in the valley below the ruins, but it is not permanently inhabited, 
although a little cultivation is carried on. Settlers have recently come into the region 10 
to 15 miles to the north, but are having a hard time. If the rainfall is propitious they 
can exist, but in 1909 none of them raised enough to live on. It scarcely need be added 
that all depend upon deep wells for water. The Pueblo Indians, so far as we can gather, 
were like their Hohokam predecessors in knowing nothing of lime or mortar and had no 
facilities for making water-tight cisterns. Often, however, they constructed reservoirs, 
which were their main dependence. One such reservoir still remains intact at Gran 
Quivira. It lies about 0.25 mile east of the village in the mouth of a shallow arroyo, as 
dry valleys are here called. The reservoir is only about 75 feet in width and 5 feet deep. 
The owners of the ranch down below in the main valley say that during 7 years of life here 
they have never seen any water in it except immediately after rain. My visit took place 
in the early spring of 1911, after a more than commonly rainy season. The day previous 
to that on which I started from the railroad at Willard, 30 miles to the north, there was a 
heavy storm, and during the drive we were soaked ina pouring rain. Nevertheless, the next 
morning the reservoir contained no water and showed no sign of having held more than a 
small pool the day before. In all the region within a score of miles of Gran Quivira there is 
only one permanent spring. That is located 7 miles to the west at Montezuma, and, as 
might be expected, has its ownruins of an ancient village. Strangely enough, however, the 
Montezuma village was evidently abandoned long before Gran Quivira. This suggests 
that the difficulty of raising crops was a more serious matter than the difficulty of obtaining 
water. At Montezuma the land does not lie so low and flat as at Gran Quivira and is not 
flooded, as are the lowlands of the latter place, during summers when the rainfall is large. 

In addition to Gran Quivira another similar ruin of a Spanish mission deserves to be 
recalled in order to show that the phenomena just described are not isolated. This is the 
ruin of Buzani, which has already been mentioned as lying about 12 miles below Caborca 
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on the lower Altar River in northwestern Mexico. Caborca, it will be remembered, is the 
last inhabited place on the river. Farther downstream there is no water except during the 
brief season of floods. At Buzani a few Papago Indians cultivate a considerable quantity 
of land in good years, but do not live there all the time. They might remain through the 
year, for they have a well, but it is very deep, and the labor of drawing water is great. 
Here, as in the other case, the Spaniards established a mission in a place which sensible 
people would now scarcely choose for the purpose. I have not been able to ascertain the 
date of the Buzani church, and am not certain whether it dates from the seventeenth or 
eighteenth century, but probably from the latter. Its evidence is by no means so clear or 
pronounced as that of the Gran Quivira. In both cases, however, the point to be borne in 
mind is this: we have before us two theories which stand on an absolutely equal footing 
so far as innate probability is concerned. The only question is which one best fits all the 
facts. One theory holds that the climate of the past three centuries has been uniform; 
while the other assumes that there has been a change, the seventeenth century or at least 
its first half presumably having been considerably moister than the nineteenth, while the 
eighteenth was probably intermediate between the other two. Viewing the two theories 
without prejudice, it seems fair to say that the theory of change fits the facts better than 
the theory of uniformity. 

We have now finished our survey of the ruins of the United States. Let us sum up our 
conclusions, and see whither they have led us and what possibilities they suggest. The 
evidence that the climate of the past was different from that of the present seems to be too 
strong to be ignored. The simplest mathematical calculation shows that where it is possible 
to raise food for only 10 people 100 people never could have found sustenance. Neverthe- 
less, many men whose opinion is entitled to the greatest respect doubt the conclusion to 
which this simple sum in division would seem to lead. They admit that 100 people could 
never have lived in the places which furnish food for only 10, but say that the solution 
of the problem is not to multiply the ancient food supply by 10, but to divide the apparent 
population by 10. Their argument does not seem to be conclusive, because it involves the 
assumption that the people of the past were radically different from those of the present; 
yet such arguments are extremely difficult to discuss, because no one can assert that 
certain races of people may not have had habits quite contrary to those of the rest of the 
world. The burden of proof, assuredly, is on those who assume such peculiarities in the 
ancient Americans, and it seems as if they had not proved their point, but this is purely a 
matter ofopinion. If there were no other way of settling the question it would be necessary 
to take up this matter step by step and discuss the exact degree of mobility among modern 
races of various degrees of development, and then to go on to an attempt at estimating 
the exact amount of food that could be supplied in the best as compared with the worst 
years. Then we should have to calculate the number of people who could possibly have 
made a living and to compare that with the number whom the ruins seem to indicate. 
Next we should have to estimate the amount of work which would be required to build 
such ruins as those of Pueblo Bonita, for example, and should have to determine how many 
decades or centuries of constant labor the construction of all the numerous ruins in and 
around the Chaco Canyon would have required on the part of the handful of people who 
could there find sustenance. When that was finished, we might perhaps be in a position 
to say just how phenomenal must have been the ancient race which migrated so quickly 
from place to place, and worked so hard in order to leave ruins that look as if they had 
been the work of many people instead of a few. By the time we had finished we should 
have made so many assumptions that our conclusions would be inconclusive, and we 
should end where we began. 

The only way to arrive at a firm conclusion is to test the matter by some means which 
does not involve any assumptions as to the nature of man, either now or in the past. Such 
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means are found in the old strands and terraces described in earlier chapters. Even these, 
however, are not conclusive in certain respects. As to the alluvial terraces there is an 
alternative theory, that of earth movements, which has hitherto been so widely accepted 
that the student who has a bias against changes of climate is almost sure to incline toward 
it. As to the lakes, there can be little question that their high strands indicate moist 
conditions in relatively recent times, but when it comes to dating those times, we are 
once more at a loss to determine convincingly whether they belong to a period before or 
after the coming of the Hohokam. ‘Taking it all in all, then, we may say that if we accept 
the reasoning of this volume as to the origin of alluvial terraces, and if we assume that the 
Hohokam were essentially like the rest of mankind, the evidence in favor of changes of 
climate is overwhelming. If, on the contrary, we accept the tectonic theory of the origin 
of terraces, and assume that the Hohokam were a highly peculiar people, we nullify the 
strongest arguments in favor of climatic changes, but we do not thereby prove that climatic 
uniformity has been the rule. We merely leave the matter open. The theory of uni- 
formity needs exactly as much proof as that of change, for the inherent probability of 
the one is the same as that of the other. Yet, so far as I am aware, no one has ever ade- 
quately supported the theory of uniformity by means of an array of well-digested facts and 
figures, although many people have sought to disprove the arguments advanced as indica- 
tive of changes. The matter can not be finally settled until actual measurements of 
specific phenomena at specific dates can be obtained. Such measurements will be pre- 
sented in later chapters. Meanwhile, the evidence already set forth is in itself so indicative 
of changes of climate, and agrees so closely with all that has been observed in Asia, that 
we seem forced at least to believe that a change of climate in the southwestern part of the 
United States is quite as probable as no change. 

As to whether the supposed change from the past to the present was pulsatory or 
gradual the evidence is not so strong. The terraces, and to a less extent the lacustrine 
strands and gypsum dunes, seem to point to a pulsatory character. The human evidence 
is less conclusive. Since the pre-Columbian inhabitants of America began their work, 
however, the course of history appears to have been characterized by three chief epochs. In 
the first epoch man spread over wide areas, lived peacefully in small, unsheltered commu- 
nities, and apparently was not particularly disturbed as to his supply of water. Then this 
population of early farmers disappeared. How or why or when, we can not tell. War, 
pestilence, drought, or any one of a dozen different disasters may have been the cause. 
Some of the people may have gone at one time, and others centuries later. All that we 
know is that they went and were succeeded by a people who lived a different sort of life. 
At first these later people may have been as peaceful and untroubled as their predecessors, 
but before they finally left their ruins they were forced to cluster around the main supplies 
of water, they were compelled to build dams and reservoirs in large numbers, and they 
were sadly harassed by relentless enemies. In their case, also, we have no exact knowledge 
as to whether war, pestilence, drought, or other causes finally overwhelmed them, but 
this much can fairly be said: All the disasters which have been suggested as the chief cause 
of their decline are the sort which would arise when the climate became dry, the crops 
failed, famine was rife, disease had free rein because of the weakening due to poor nourish- 
ment, and war and plunder were rampant because of discontent and suffering. How many 
of this second type of people were displaced at any one time, how long they suffered before 
they were driven out, and how long they had previously dwelt in safety no one yet knows. 
Probably they had disappeared, or their villages had been abandoned and they had become 
mixed with the invading Pueblos at least two or three centuries before the Spaniards 
arrived about 1600 a.p., for otherwise the early fathers would have heard traditions of 
them in greater numbers. More than that we can not say. Finally, the last type of 
aborigines, the Pueblo Indians, have had a history similar to that of their predecessors, but 
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on a much less extensive scale. They, too, in the early part of the seventeenth century 
seem to have been able to spread out into regions not now habitable, and they, too, suffered 
stress and were forced to give up their old homes. 

The history thus outlined is highly fragmentary. It is introduced here merely to call 
attention to the way in which studies like those of this volume may enable us to round out 
the outlines of early American history and assign dates to certain epochs. If the change 
of climate from the past to the present has been pulsatory, it needs no demonstration to 
show that in a dry country like the Southwest an epoch of abundant and, still more, of 
increasing rainfall would be marked by prosperity and by an increase in the density of 
population. Wars would be relatively scarce, or if they occurred they would be wars of 
conquest and expansion rather than pitiless raids like those of the hungry Arabs and the 
hordes of Genghis Khan, Such at least is the theory to which a study of the climatic 
vicissitudes of Asia seems to lead. When a change for the worse arose, and the country 
began to become drier, all sorts of distress would ultimately ensue. That drought brings 
famine, and that famine brings disease and pestilence, need no demonstration. That 
famine and hardship lead to robbery, raids, plunder, and kindred ills is also self-evident. 
That these things disrupt society and lead to war, misery, and the overthrow of civilizations 
is also clear. Doubtless other forces often conceal and often reverse the results which 
climate alone would produce, but even in the most advanced of modern countries few 
influences are more powerful than those of poor crops, poverty, and hunger. For example, 
Briickner* has shown that the volume of emigration from northwestern Europe to the 
United States has varied in close harmony with variations in rainfall and hence in the 
crops. Moist periods in Europe are in general coincident with moist periods in America, 
but in northwestern Europe an excess of moisture is injurious to most farm products, while 
in America it is favorable. Hence poverty at home has served as an expulsive force, while 
prosperity in America has been an attractive force, and the two together have caused a 
pronounced agreement between rainfall and emigration, as is illustrated in figure 7. To 
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Ita. 7.—Rainfall and Emigration in Europe, after Briickner. 


take another example, it is generally agreed that the United States had a Populist party 
largely because of a series of bad crops, and that the party died on the return of prosperity. 
If small variations of rainfall can produce such great results, a far more serious and pro- 
longed succession of worse and worse years might well disrupt so primitive a civilization 
as that of the pre-Columbian Americans. If this is so, and if we shall ultimately find that 
climatic pulsations have actually taken place, we shall be able to say that in such and 
such centuries the conditions of climate were such that prosperity was the rule, and that 
agriculture was possible to such and such limits. In certain succeeding centuries, when 
conditions became worse, the inhabitants must have been forced to find a living within 
an area much smaller than heretofore, old habits must have been interfered with, war 
and strife must have prevailed, numbers of people must have been forced to move from 


* Ed. Briickner: Klimaschwan kungen und Vélker wanderungen in XIx Jahrhundert Internationaler Wochenschrift. 
Marz 5,*1910. 
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one place to another, and in general the conditions of life must have been revolutionized. 
In this way it is quite possible that we may be able to date and characterize some of the 
chief epochs in early American history. ae 

As has already been stated, the more severe climatic variations of the present time 
appear to be in general synchronous in the United States and Europe. This was evident 
in the summer of 1911, when England was so dry as to be changed from a green land to a 
brown, and the eastern United States had the hottest, driest season for a century. If 
larger climatic variations are likewise synchronous in both hemispheres the chronology of 
climatic changes which has been worked out in Asia may assist in the elucidation of the 
unwritten history of America. In Asia each of several great dry epochs seems to have been 
marked by great movements of the nations and by the more or less complete reorganization 
of society in the regions which were most influenced. The first such epoch can be dimly 
discerned about 1200 B. c. At that time the ancestors of the Greeks came into their 
peninsula, the Hebrews entered Palestine, the Arameans from Arabia spread out into 
Babylonia and all the neighboring lands, and Egypt was overwhelmed by invaders from 
both the Libyan and Arabian deserts. The next great period of aridity apparently culmi- 
nated in the seventh century after Christ or thereabouts. Its approach seems to have 
been marked by the barbarian invasions of Europe and its culmination by the Mohammedan 
outpouring from Arabia. Finally, the third of the more important dry epochs came about 
1200 a. p., when the hordes of Genghis Khan ravaged Asia from China to the Mediter- 
ranean. Besides these more intense periods of aridity there seem to have been others of 
minor importance, but these may here be omitted. Between the epochs of aridity periods 
of prosperity, expansion, and growth have apparently coincided with favorable conditions 
of climate. In studying the ruins of America we have thus far found no data which enable 
us to correlate the climatic history of the Old World and the New. Nevertheless, we find 
in each continent three main periods of prosperity and apparently of abundant precipi- 
tation in the drier portions. Perhaps this may be due to an actual agreement in climatic 
events. The ancient and widely extended farming population of the remote little ruins 
of cur southwestern plateaus may have lived in the period of moist climatic conditions of 
which we seem to find evidence at the time of Christ and earlier. Their disappearance may 
have been due to the aridity of the period which culminated in the seventh or eighth 
centuries. Then the village people, the Pajaritans, may have flourished in the middle 
ages, a period moister than the present, but not so moist as the preceding propitious epoch. 
They may have been ousted by the twofold disaster of prolonged drought and fierce invasion 
which would have come to America about 1200 or 1300 a. p. if conditions here were like 
those of Asia. And finally, the occupation of places like Gran Quivira by the modern Pueblo 
Indians may be the result of propitious conditions following the dry period of the thirteenth 
century. Such a correlation between climate and history is as yet merely a suggestive 
hypothesis, but it may well be kept in mind in future investigations. 


SUPPLEMENTARY STATEMENT. 


Since the preceding chapter was prepared for the press there has come to hand a publication 
bearing the title “The Physiography of the Rio Grande Valley, New Mexico, in relation to Pueblo 
Culture,” by Edgar Lee Hewett, Junius Henderson, and Wilfred William Robbins, Washington, 
1913. The last thirty pages of this are devoted to an article on “ Climate and Evidence of Cli- 
matic Changes,” by Junius Henderson and Wilfred W. Robbins. In this article the authors in 
general adopt the methods set forth in “Explorations in Turkestan” and in “The Pulse of Asia.” 
Their work was apparently completed prior to the appearance in 1911 of the first of my own 
articles on changes of climate in the United States. Therefore, their conclusions are of the more 
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value because they were reached independently and without knowledge of the investigations 
described in this volume. They quote various authors for and against changes of climate, among 
whom Lowe, L. F. Ward, Hewett, Cummings, Hoffman, Morrison, Newbury, and Blake believe 
in changes, although several of them base their belief on very slight evidence. On the other 
hand, Holmes speaks doubtfully, and Cope, Fewkes, Mindeleff, and Bandelier are strongly opposed 
to the idea. None of these authors, however, goes into the question exhaustively. A quotation 
from Hewett* in regard to the Pajarito or Jemez Plateau will illustrate the extent to which the 
subject has hitherto been investigated: 


“Tt appears that the abandonment of the cliff and pueblo villages of the plateau occurred from 
600 to 800 years ago as a result of climatic modifications by reason of which the hardships of 
living at these sites became unendurable. The transition from plateau to valley life was not 
necessarily sudden. There is no evidence of any great simultaneous movement from all parts of 
the plateau. The change was probably accomplished within a generation or two, one village 
after another removing to the valley or to more distant places, as the desiccation of the plateau 
proceeded. ‘There is at present not a single stream on the east side of the Jemez Plateau between 
the Chama and the Jemez that carries its water to the Rio Grande throughout the year. The 
ancient Tewa people were, as are their modern successors, agriculturists; hence, their living was 
dependent on the water-supply. Only the most primitive style of irrigation was practised and 


ante every evidence that the region was never rich in game or natural food products of any 
ind. 


Henderson and Robbins take up the matter much more fully than their predecessors. Inas- 
much as their work centered in the Pajarito Plateau, it will be worth while to quote what they say 
as to the Cafion de los Frijoles.f 


“The ancient ruins in the canyon itself once must have housed some hundreds of people even 
if all the ruins were not inhabited contemporaneously, and there is nothing to indicate that they 
were not practically all occupied at the same time. Bandelier, who is conservative, places the 
population at 1,500. In addition, the ruins of old dwellings are to be found everywhere on the 
adjacent mesas and scattered throughout the other canyons which cut the plateau. The mesa 
dwellings are not so situated as to indicate that they were placed on elevated ground for pro- 
tection from enemies, and it seems wholly improbable that their occupants would have lived in 
such places if they were dependent for food on crops in the canyons. It is also inconceivable 
that they would have lived on the mesas with their water-supply in the bottoms of the canyons, 
450 to 600 feet below them, unless the canyons were already occupied and their tillable land was 
taken up by others. No extensive irrigation works on the mesas have yet been discovered which 
would provide irrigation for crops, and carrying water for irrigation to the mesas from the nearest 
present sources would have been quite impracticable, yet there is no reason to believe that corn 
could now grow on the mesas in the vicinity of these ruins. The country is not and probably has 
not been rich in game. It is difficult to believe that so many people would have built on the 
mesas unless they could have raised crops there without irrigation. With fertile valleys, good 
water, and better opportunities in the bottoms of the canyons for protection and seclusion from 
enemies, it seems very much more likely that they would have occupied the valleys alone unless 
there were more inhabitants than the limited valley areas would support. Hence a logical con- 
clusion is that probably most of the dwellings in the canyons and on the mesas were occupied 
simultaneously at some period. The fact that it was not necessary to live near the fields would 
hardly account for the placing of the homes on the high, dry mesas, because locating them here 
would add to the distance and altitude to which the grain and water must be carried. It is also 
wholly improbable that any great number of springs was destroyed by earthquakes or concealed 
by the inhabitants on abandoning the dwellings, without many of them, or, indeed, most of them, 
revealing themselves now by seepage, while if destroyed by desiccation, that would put an end 
to them and stop seepage. ie 

“Tf there has been progressive desiccation of the region it would be fully adequate to account 
for the abandonment of these ruins by the rather large population which probably once occupied 
them. Then, inasmuch as the same condition is found over a very large area, indicating that 
in the whole now arid region the aggregate population must have been very great, the question 
would arise, where did they go? It is not sufficient to say merely that they were driven out. 


* Hewett, Edgar L.: Antiquities of the Jemez Plateau, New Mexico, Bull. 32, Bur. Amer. Ethn., p. 13, 1906. 
+ Hewett, Henderson, and Robbins: Physiography of the Rio Grande Valley, pp. 53, 55, and 56. 
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A general migration to some distant region where conditions are more favorable would probably 
have left a well-defined trail in the traditions of the whole region. Numerous traditions of local 
migrations are known, but all should be scanned with care before acceptance. — It seems to the 
authors that a much more reasonable explanation of the known phenomena is this: If the rainfall 
slowly decreased, conditions must have become very gradually more severe. More and more 
frequent droughts and accompanying starvation periods would result, during which the weaker 
members of the tribe would perish, not altogether from starvation, but from the reduction of 
their powers of resistance to disease, cold, and other hardships through want of sufficient nourish- 
ment. Thus the general physique of the tribe would be preserved by the weeding out of the 
unfit instead of weakening the physique of the tribe as a whole. As the severity of such droughts 
increased it is probable that minor wars for the possession of the small, better-watered tracts would 
occur, still further reducing the various tribes and decreasing the aggregate population of the 
region. Occasional minor epidemics would be apt to reduce still further their numbers, especially 
if they occurred during periods of drought. Thus it is reasonable to suppose that as a natural 
result of desiccation the population decreased so gradually that the decline could be discovered 
only by very accurate statistical records or by a general comparison of the numbers living in the 
region at widely separated periods. In this way the depopulation would progress slowly by 
natural processes and therefore would not attract the attention of the inhabitants and would 
leave little impression in their legends or traditions. The remnant of the population would 
gradually move in small bands to situations favorable to agricultural pursuits, thus becoming 
widely dispersed. The foregoing changes would be expected to occur in a region which was 
slowly drying up, and present conditions are just such as one would be led to expect. Hence it 
seems very probable from the archeologic evidence that there has been progressive desiccation.” 


It is interesting to find that in the publication under discussion botanical evidence receives 
considerable attention, one of the joint authors, Professor Robbins, being a botanist. On page 56 
he discusses a matter of considerable importance. My own notes contain many references to 
phenomena identical with those he describes, although I have not discussed them so far as New 
Mexico is concerned for the same reason which makes Professor Robbins hesitate, that is, because 
the number of exact observations is limited; yet the fact that his observations and my own 
agree so closely adds to their value.* 


“While it is true that during 3,000 years some species may be altered to a slight extent, others 
may be introduced by various means, and others may come into existence suddenly (mutation), 
and that the relations of formations and associations of plants may have changed in some measure, 
yet it is highly improbable that there has been a marked and widespread modification of the 
flora within that time. However, the relation of the two principal plant formations of the region 
seems to afford some evidence of progressive climatic change. This may be seen in the stress 
zone between the pinon pine-cedar formation and the rock-pine formation. Pinon pines and 
cedars grow in drier situations than do rock pines. In the area under discussion rock pine occurs 
on the higher parts of the mesas, back toward the mountains, while pinon pine and cedar are 
confined to the lower portions, down toward the rim of the Rio Grande Canyon. At a distance 
of 1 to 3 miles back from the Rio Grande the two formations meet and here there is a battle for 
occupancy of space. If in this struggle between these two plant formations the pinon pine-cedar 
formation is the successful competitor and gradually encroaches on the rock-pine formation, and 
if such encroachment is widespread, this condition probably indicates progressive desiccation of 
the country. That is the condition in this region. If the rock-pine formation were extending into 
the territory of the formation below it, there would be rock-pine seedlings as outposts of the 
invasion, and their presence would be evidence that conditions in the new territory were favorable 
for their growth. From the lower extension of the formation rock-pine seedlings are almost 
entirely absent. The outermost individuals are large trees, in many cases the largest of the 
formation, possibly several centuries old, indicating that in the early stages of their growth 
conditions were more favorable for the species to obtain a start and that no such favorable period 
has occurred since. Pinon-pine and cedar seedlings do occur at the stress zone, although not in 
greater abundance than at any other point in the formation. The whole aspect of the line of 
stress between these two formations shows that the pinon pine-cedar formation is encroaching 
on the rock-pine formation, a condition which would not exist unless there is progressive desicca- 
tion which is tending to make the debatable territory unfavorable for the rock pines and better 
suited for pinon pines and cedars.” 


* Robbins: Physiography of the Rio Grande Valley, p. 56. 
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The final conclusions of Professors Henderson and Robbins are summed up in twelve state- 
ments, part of which refer to geological matters whose relation to man has not been definitely 
determined. The others are as follows (pp. 68-9): 


“1. The climate of the Rito de los Frijoles and surrounding region does not now permit the 
raising of corn without irrigation except in perhaps a few favored localities. 

‘3. It would not require a very great increase in precipitation to make the raising of hardy, 
eee ating varieties of corn possible without irrigation in localities where it is not now 
possible. 

“4, Distribution and extent of ruins throughout the Southwest, including the Jemez Plateau, 
strongly suggest different conditions a few centuries ago, with a more general distribution of 
springs and streams and sufficient precipitation for the cultivation of areas not now fit for agri- 
culture and for the irrigation of tracts where it is now impracticable, thus indicating a probable 
change of climate within at most the last ten to twenty centuries. There is some direct historical 
evidence pointing the same way. 

“7, There is some botanical evidence, although meager, of a change in climate within four or 
five centuries and of the still-continuing desiccation. 

“*8. On the whole, in the opinion of the writers, various lines of evidence point to progressive 
desiccation of the region since the beginning of the pueblo and cliff-dwelling period, with no 
important evidence inconsistent with this view, although the change in population may possibly 
be ascribed to other causes. 

“9. This progressive desiccation, if it has occurred, doubtless has been accompanied by 
numerous slight fluctuations in climatic conditions, just such as are matters of record during 
historic time, wet and dry and warm and cool cycles alternating. 

‘12. Evidence of recent desiccation is not conclusive, but the problem is probably capable of 
solution by further cooperative investigation along lines suggested in this discussion. Several 
lines of evidence point to slight progressive desiccation in the Southwest within the period of 
human occupancy. Such desiccation would satisfactorily account for present conditions, and no 
other explanation yet suggested seems adequate.” 


On the whole, the conclusions of Professors Henderson and Robbins as well as of Dr. Hewett 
agree with those to which we have been led in the volume. ‘This agreement is important, inas- 
much as their publication is the first in which independent workers other than the present author 
have taken up the methods discussed in this volume and have applied them to a region in America. 
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CHAPTER X. 
SOUTHERN MEXICO AS A TEST CASE. 


The testing of a theory can be accomplished in at least three ways. First, it can be 
applied to new regions; second, it can be confronted by new lines of evidence; and, finally, 
it can be investigated by new observers employing different methods or at any rate coming 
to the problem from a different point of view. In the present investigation we have 
already used the Southwest as a new region to be compared with the old regions of Asia 
and the lands of the Mediterranean. Let us now take still a third great region and once 
more make a test. Southern Mexico lies at a distance of from 1,200 to 1,500 miles from 
Arizona and New Mexico. This is a small matter compared with the 8,000 or 10,000 miles 
which separate those regions from the parts of Asia where our chief conclusions as to 
that continent were reached. Nevertheless, the difference between Arizona and southern 
Mexico is greater than between Arizona and Turkestan. This is because, although Arizona 
has summer rain like that of Mexico, its most important precipitation is the winter type 
characteristic of the zone where westerly winds and subtropical aridity are the dominant 
features of winter and summer respectively. In going from Arizona to southern Mexico, 
on the contrary, we cross the trade-wind zone and enter the edge of the zone of equatorial 
rains and calms. Hence we are able to subject our theories to a more severe test than 
would be possible even if we completely encircled the globe, but remained in the same 
zone of climate. The change is so great that we are able not only to test our theory in a 
distinctly new region, but also to confront it with certain new lines of evidence. 

The investigations in Mexico to be described below were made during the spring of 
1912. Those here discussed were confined chiefly to the City of Mexico, in latitude 19.5°, 
and to Oaxaca and Mitla, in latitude 16°. In both of these places evidences of changes 
of climate appeared to an unexpected degree. In discussing this matter, let us take up, 
first, the recent fluctuations of the lakes near the City of Mexico; second, the evidences 
of a change in the conditions of the Basin of Mexico during the time of ancient civiliza- 
tions; and third, the alluvial terraces found near Mexico and in Oaxaca. A fourth type 
of evidence, namely, the peculiar location of the ruins of Yucatan, together with those of 
Guatemala and Honduras, is so new and important that it will be left for later chapters 
after we have considered the trees of California. 

In the Monthly Weather Review, for November 1908, I have discussed the City of 
Mexico and Lake Tezcuco in their relation to changes of climate. In considering this 
matter here, I shall largely follow that article, but shall add new facts which have come 
to light since it was written. The City of Mexico lies 7,400 feet above the sea near the 
salt lake of Tezcuco and the tributary fresh lakes of Xochimilco and others. The basin 
containing these lakes is similar in its general features to that of the Great Salt Lake in 
Utah, Lop Nor in Central Asia, and Seistan in Eastern Persia. Accurate historic records 
of the country extend back to the time of the Spanish invasion in 1519, and before that we 
have fairly reliable traditions for at least 200 years more. Taking merely the 600 years 
for which we now have data, we find that during that time there appears to have been a 
slight but appreciable change of climate in Mexico similar to that which has apparently 
occurred in Asia. The evidence is somewhat masked because the natural course of events 
has been interrupted by various works of man, such as the dikes, canals, and tunnels 
which have been built since 1446 to regulate the waters of Tezcuco and its three tributary 
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lakes. Nevertheless, there have been certain periods when nature has triumphed over 
human endeavor and the waters have returned to the level which they would naturally 
occupy if man had never interfered. A comparison of the chief epochs of this sort seems 
to afford some ground for the belief that the climate of Mexico has passed through fluctu- 
ations like those of Asia, on the one hand, and of more northern regions in America, such 
as California and New Mexico, on the other hand. 

The great authority on early Mexico is Humboldt, whose ‘‘Essai Politique sur la 
Royaume de la Nouvelle-Espagne” was published in 1811 as the third part of the “ Voyage 
de Humboldt et Bonpland.’”’ Later and less authoritative writers, such as Prescott and 
Romero, follow him closely, adding little that is new. Humboldt specifically states his 
belief that the climate of Mexico in his day was more arid than it was at the time of the 
founding of the capital about 1325 a. p. He attributes the change in part to undefined 
meteorological causes whereby evaporation has exceeded precipitation, and in part to the 
reckless destruction of forests by the Spaniards. He is sure that the level of Lake Tezcuco 
has fallen, through natural causes as well as through the works of man, and cites this fact 
as the chief evidence of a change of climate. 

According to tradition, the Aztec founders of Mexico, like most of the world’s great 
races, came from the north. After a century of adventurous wanderings, enlivened by 
the vicissitudes of war, conquest, and slavery, they appear to have reached the shores of 
Lake Tezcuco about 1325 a. p. Hoping for peace and safety, they located themselves on 
some small islets several miles from the shore. There they laid the foundations of the 
present proud City of Mexico by sinking piles into the marshy shallows and erecting upon 
them light huts of reeds and rushes above the reach of the water. During the succeeding 
century, according to Humboldt, the city grew and prospered and its rule spread over 
the neighboring regions. It was still an island city with houses on piles, with canals 
instead of streets in many cases, and with canoes in place of beasts of burden. Sometimes 
it suffered when the lake rose more than usual. The first well-authenticated event of this 
kind is recorded by Torquemada,* a monk who lived in Mexico from the middle of the 
sixteenth century well into the seventeenth. It happened in the early years of the reign 
of Montezuma, who became king in 1436 a. p. In this year the water “submerged the whole 
city and the inhabitants travelled in canoes and barques, without knowing how to remedy 
matters nor how to defend themselves from so great an inundation.’”’ The next year was 
also phenomenal, and Torquemada enlarges on the abundant crops and great prosperity, 
which, he says, are affirmed by all historians. At about this time the first known dike was 
built in the year 1446 a. p. If it were not for Torquemada’s direct statement as to the 
great rain and abundant crops we might suppose that the dike happened to be built then 
merely because of an advance in the art of engineering; or because the increasing number 
of buildings in the city caused the land to settle, as it has done in recent years, when the 
erection of the new National Theater, for instance, has caused a local subsidence of 4 or 
5 feet which is evident to the most casual observer by reason of the warping of the pavements 
of the streets. It seems probable, however, that the building of the dike was due more to 
climate than to any other cause, for the water did not remain at a high level thereafter, but 
near the end of the fifteenth century, fell so low that the city suffered much distress because 
canoes laden with supplies of food could not come in as formerly from the surrounding 
country. When Cortez came to Mexico in 1519 the water had again risen and the capital 
was still a western Venice. He describes it as located on an island two leagues from the 
mainland. In order to besiege it effectively he was obliged to build brigantines, and in these 
he was able to sail completely around the city, except for a small distance on the southwest 


* Fray Juan de ‘Torquemada: Los Veinte i vn Libros Rituales y Monarchia Indiana, ete., etc. Edition of 1723. (The 
original edition is 1615.) Book 1m, Chap. xxxvu, p. 157. For these references to variations in Mexican lakes, I 
am indebted to the researches of Mr. Adolph Bandelier. 
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side toward Chapultepec, where the water was too shallow. The small boats engaged in 
ordinary traffic sailed everywhere, however, not only on Tezcuco, but on the other lakes 
and on the connecting rivers. It is not evident whether this was a permanent condition, 
but in 1553, as appears below, we have evidence of a special inundation. 

Two or three generations after the Spanish conquest the condition of the City of Mexico 
had changed. It had ceased to be an island, the canals had become dry, and wheeled 
vehicles had taken the place of canoes. This result was due in part to the construction 
of additional dikes, but nature apparently had been the main agent in the matter. Such 
seems to have been the opinion of Torquemada. He is quoted by Prescott (page 33): 


‘As God permitted the waters which had once covered the whole earth to subside, after man- 
kind had been nearly exterminated for their iniquities, so He allowed the waters of the Mexican 
lake to subside in token of good will and reconciliation after the idolatrous races of the land had 
been destroyed by the Spaniards.” 


The waters rose again, however, for, to quote Torquemada,* ‘‘in this same year 1604, 
it rained so much in the month of August that the lake of Mexico was filled with all its 
plains, so that the waters covered nearly all the city and reached such a point in some 
streets that people passed in canoes, and I myself passed San Juan in this manner. The 
inhabitants lived carelessly, and forgetful of the previous danger of the same kind in the 
year 1553 when Don Luis de Velasco, the First, was governor. ...”’ This wet period 
continued, for we are told that in 1607 the town of Tultitlan was inundated for the third 
time with great loss of houses and fields. ‘To prevent such occurrences in the future a tunnel 
was built to carry off the surplus water of the Cuautitlan River. It might be supposed 
that, after the construction of the tunnel, the lake would never return to its natural condi- 
tion. In 1629, however, during a season of uncommonly heavy floods, the tunnel was 
stopped up completely. The City of Mexico was flooded for a time and was in great straits 
during a period of rainy years lasting till 1634. Thereafter it became dry once more, 
although neither the tunnel nor the old dikes were in a condition to prevent the rise of the 
water. Again, from 1675 to about 1755, the tunnel was closed, being filled with earth for 
an unknown distance. At the same time also the dikes were in poor repair, breaking 
whenever the water rose higher than usual; yet the city continued to stand on dry land, 
though sometimes a year of exceptional rains caused the water to rise sufficiently to flow 
into some of the streets, but not enough to do any serious damage. Taken as a whole 
the history of the lake appears to have been characterized by fluctuations of considerable 
magnitude. How far these fluctuations agree with those in regions farther north will 
appear in a later chapter after we have considered the data derived from trees. 

The evidence just presented is in itself too slight to justify any conclusion derived 
from it alone. Only by bringing together many diverse lines of evidence can we ascertain 
the truth even approximately. Fortunately, Mr. Manuel Gamio, under the direction of 
Professor Franz Boas, has recently been engaged in archeological excavations on behalf 
of the International School of American Archeology and Ethnology, and has done some 
work which is significant for our present purpose. The hamlet of San Miguel Amantala, 
near the village of Azcapotzalco, lies on the edge of the lacustrine plain of the City of 
Mexico, not far from the base of the hills on the west. This portion of the plain is dotted 
with little mounds which mark the sites of villages or small groups of houses built by the 
Aztecs and full of the typical pottery, images, and other relics of that people. Elsewhere 
the plain is strewn with the scattered fragments of another and older type of civilization, 
which is known as that of San Juan Teotihuacan, from the great pyramids of that name 
on the eastern border of the basin of Mexico. The San Juan relics never occur in mounds 
of the Aztec type except for a few stray bits which have been carried in by accident. This 
indicates that the two are of distinctly different dates, as indeed we know from other 


8 * Loc. cit. Book v, Chap. ux, p. 728 B; and Chap. Lxx, p. 756. 
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evidence. Some of the mounds of Aztec age appear to be merely accumulations of earth 
from the adobe roofs and walls of the ancient dwellings, but others appear to have been 
built of set purpose. This suggests that for some reason the earlier people built their 
houses directly upon the plain, while the later Aztecs raised theirs upon mounds. _To 
Professor Boas this fact seems to indicate merely that before coming to the Mexican 
plateau the Aztecs had probably acquired the habit of building elevated structures and that 
this persisted throughout their history. Possibly, however, the elevation was an advantage 
for purposes of defense; or perhaps, at the coming of the Aztecs, the level of the lakes was 
so high that in times of unusual rain the villages were occasionally in danger of inundation, 
although during the days of their predecessors, the San Juan people, the plain may have 
been so dry that no such danger existed. 

In one of the sites marked by San Juan pottery Professor Boas has made an excavation 
in which he finds the following section from the top downward: 


(A) 1 or 2 feet of fine, dark surface soil full of bits of San Juan pottery. 

(B) 6 inches to 2 feet of ‘“tepetate,” or ‘‘caliche’’ as it is called farther north, in layers from 
1 inch to 1 foot in thickness. It is mixed with bits of San Juan pottery, and is interstratified with 
layers of well-rounded gravel containing pebbles up to 2 or 3 inches in diameter. The “‘tepetate”’ 
is a white calcareous deposit which is frequently formed in dry regions where a large amount of 
water evaporates. It is usually considered characteristic of rather arid conditions. Here at 
Azcapotzalco it is frequently faulted a few inches, as if the ground had sunken a little. 

(C) 4 or 5 feet of “culture layers” full of San Juan pottery intermingled with ashes, fire- 
places, and the foundations of ancient houses. 

(D) 5 or 6 feet of fine sand, often in pockets or in slightly cross-bedded bands. This is inter- 
mixed with finer sandy materials and a certain amount of clay like that which forms the bulk of 
the overlying culture layers. Fragments of pottery of the same San Juan type, together with 
bones and angular stones as much as a foot in diameter, indicate that men lived here when the 
layers were being laid down, although there are no foundations. 

(E) 11 or 12 feet of gravel and sand growing coarser downward, and at the base containing 
cobble-stones several inches in diameter. The pebbles are mostly well rounded, as if they had been 
carried far in running water, although a few angular pieces are found, especially in the more 
clayey portions of the sand. San Juan pottery occupies the upper 5 or 6 feet, but only in small 
quantities. The fragments are often angular, showing that they have not been carried far in running 
water. The lower 5 or 6 feet contain quite a different kind of pottery, belonging apparently to 
the type which Professor Boas has called the Mountain culture. It is much more archaic than the 
San Juan or Aztec types, and it is certainly older, since it lies lower. Whether it persisted until 
the time of the later cultures we can not tell. Professor Boas says that as yet it has nowhere been 
found on the surface of the plain, although it is common in small areas scattered among the sur- 
rounding mountains. Hence its name. The pieces found by Professor Boas in his excavations 
were all well rounded, showing that they had been carried some distance by running water or, 
in other words, that they had been brought in from the mountains. 

At a short distance from the main excavation Professor Boas found that the gravels of this 
formation die out. Minor excavations in several places led him to conclude that the main gravel 
just described indicates the location of a river bed less than 100 meters wide and extending in a 
north-and-south direction. Outside the river bed, but at the same level, the coarseness of the 
decomposed tufaceous matter increases a little, and the material is more sandy than above or below, 
indicating sorting by moving water. In the sandy material the archaic pottery of the Mountain 
culture is found in large amounts. It is not stream-worn or rounded, and the paints with which 
it is decorated are still fresh. Clearly it has not been carried far, which indicates that the plain 
near the old river, or torrent, must have been inhabited. Whether this pottery is of the same age 
as the worn fragments in the river bed is uncertain. It may be younger, for Professor Boas thinks 
that there may have been a gradual transition from the Mountain culture to that of Teotihuacan. 

(F) At the base of the gravels a dark, compact clay is found to a depth of about 7 feet. It 
contains almost no sand, but is full of plant remains, and of hydrated iron which stains it yellow. 
The formation looks like the deposit of a swamp or of the edge of a lake. It is sharply separated 
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from the overlying gravel in a way to suggest a drying up of the swamp and a sudden bringing 
in of materials by streams which had formerly had their mouths nearer the mountains. So far 
as the clays have yet been studied they contain no pottery or other evidences of human occupation. 

(G) Finally, the lowest formation thus far penetrated is a light-colored sand which Professor 
Boas thinks to be lacustrine. 


The single section here given is of course inconclusive. The transition from one type 
of deposits to another may have arisen from a change in the course of streams by reason 
of an earthquake or volcanic eruption, or it may have been due to a tilting of that particular 
portion of the earth’s crust. The full history of the basin of Mexico can be ascertained 
only by means of a large number of excavations well scattered over the whole area. Never- 
theless, the present section is important. Our purpose in Mexico, it will be remembered, 
is not to build up a new theory, but to test one which is founded upon a great number of 
facts in widely scattered parts of both Asia and America. We want to discover whether 
new facts found in other regions disagree with the theory and compel us to modify it, or 
agree and allow us to carry it into still other fields. Hence it is important to see that in 
this particular case, the only one of its kind where a rigorous test is yet possible in this 
particular region, the facts agree closely with what would be expected if the climate of 
Mexico has varied in harmony with what seems to have been the case in other parts of 
the world. The apparently lacustrine deposits of (G), and the swampy deposits of (F), to 
begin with the oldest formation, suggest conditions of decided moisture with such an 
expansion of the lakes that the floor of the basin was uninhabitable and the people were 
forced to live in the surrounding hills where they developed their mountain culture. The 
succeeding gravels suggest a change to drier conditions whereby the shore of the swamp or 
lake retreated and streams began to encroach upon the old water-covered bed. At the 
same time the death of vegetation upon the mountain slopes, because of the aridity, would 
permit the floods to wash down large amounts of coarse gravel, with which would be 
mingled rounded, waterworn bits of pottery from the mountain villages, as appears in 
the lower part of formation (E). During this dry time, if such it really were, the people 
of the mountain type apparently expanded from their restricted habitat among the arid 
hills, and spread out over the relatively moist plain as is indicated by the unworn pottery 
at the base of (E) in the portions of that formation outside the river channel. A little later, 
the San Juan culture, perhaps that of an invader, made its appearance, the village in 
question being close to the base of the mountains, or on the very edge of the plain, as is indi- 
cated by the fact thatits pottery is present in the gravels, but is free from marks of wear by 
running water. By the time that deposit (D) began to be laid down the San Juan people 
were living not far from the site of the excavations. When (C) was being formed conditions 
were very much as now. (B), on the contrary, with its layers of “tepetate” and gravel, 
suggests a return toward aridity, while (A) brings us back to the present conditions. If the 
elevation of the Aztec mounds, built since the deposition of (A), really has anything to do 
with the danger of flooding it may indicate a slightly moister time such as that of which 
the traditions give a suggestion in the fourteenth century, while now in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries we are back once more in dry times. The whole importance of 
the line of reasoning here followed is quite independent of the fact that the specific phe- 
nomena here described are subject to other possible explanations. It lies rather in the 
fact that the explanation here offered harmonizes with a vast number of other facts, both 
in Mexico and elsewhere, while the other explanations take little account of anything 
outside of the narrow range of the phenomena immediately to be described. 

Turning now from archeology and lake-beds to alluvial terraces, we find that the kind 
discussed in previous chapters have not been described at any length by the geologists of 
Mexico. Nevertheless, they are said to be abundant in the states of Chihuahua, Durango, 
and elsewhere in the northwest, and my own observation proves them to exist in large 
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numbers and in a highly developed condition in Sonora, and also in the vicinity of Monterey 
in the northeast of Mexico, along the railway line from Laredo to Mexico City. Through 
the courtesy of Dr. Jose G. Aguilera, Director of the Geological Institute of Mexico, one 
of his assistants, Mr. Ygnacio S. Bonillas, was permitted to spend some days with me in 
studying the region around the City of Mexico. Thanks to Mr. Bonillas’s thorough 
knowledge of the local geology, I was able in a short time to see things which it would 
have taken weeks to find alone. Northwest of the city the volcanic hills are deeply seamed 
with rugged ravines descending from high mountains. There in four small valleys we 
found terraces of the kind under discussion. The presence of revolutionists within 3 or 
4 miles of the places where we were at work, and in all the country round about, prevented 
us from examining others or from following any of the four up into the mountains, where 
the maximum development is to be expected. Nevertheless, the places pointed out by 
Mr. Bonillas were sufficient to indicate that, as a general rule, valleys of sufficient size and 
coming from mountains of sufficient height contain alluvial terraces of the type which 
elsewhere seems to be climatic. In various places the cross-section of the valleys is like 
that shown in figure 8. The calcareous caliche or “‘tepetate” on the top of the main 


F ia. 8.—Cross-section of Alluvial Terraces in Mountain 
Valleys near the City of Mexico. 
1 = Volcanic tuff. 3 = First alluvium. 
2 = Caliche. 4 = Second alluvium. 
A, B, C = Successive gorges. 


volcanic deposits suggests a long dry epoch; the rapid cutting to form the gorge A indicates 
a pronounced uplift or else a period of comparative moisture, during which the streams 
were either of large volume or else were not overloaded with detritus because of the 
covering of the slopes with vegetation. In either case they were able to erode rapidly. 
The alluvial filling, 3, indicates either a tilting of the earth’s crust back towards its original 
position or a period of aridity which would cause deposition either by diminishing the 
streams, or, more likely, by increasing their load through the death of vegetation and 
consequent releasing of the soil. The process of cutting and filling was repeated at least 
twice, and may have been repeated several times, although the evidence is now concealed 
or has been worn away. 

Similar phenomena on a much larger scale occur farther south, especially in the valley 
of the Papaloapam River, nearly 200 miles southwest of Mexico City, between Puebla and 
Oaxaca. Here the terraces reach a height of at least 200 to 300 feet, and are developed 
to the number of four over long distances. Still farther south, in Guatemala, only 15° from 
the equator, terraces are found in an equally well-developed condition, as will be described 
later. They are of the same type as those in regions hundreds and thousands of miles 
away, and appear to be due to a common cause which can scarcely be anything but climatic 
pulsations. The constant occurrence of such terraces from Utah on the north through 
Mexico to the far south, and their high development even at the southern limit to which they 
have yet been traced, seem to be strong indications that climatic changes have taken place 
in Mexico as well as in the United States. The lakes of Mexico and the traces of ancient 
cultures in the strata forming the floor of the Mexican basin suggest that here, as elsewhere, 
the later changes have taken place since man reached a stage of comparative civilization. 


CHAPTER XI. 


A METHOD OF ESTIMATING RAINFALL BY THE GROWTH OF 
TREES, 


By A. E. Dovauass, Sc.D., of the University of Arizona. 


In the great northern plateau of Arizona, lying at an average altitude of 6,000 feet above 
the sea, the higher elevations are covered with forests of yellow pine (Pinus ponderosa), 
a fine timber tree with a heavy cylindrical trunk and rather bushy top. The trees are 
scattered gracefully over the plains and hills and, with the remarkable absence of under- 
growth, render travel through their shady midst attractive and delightful. For centuries 
these magnificent pines have stood there, enduring the vicissitudes of heat and cold, flood 
and drought. They have not been subjected to a mild climate for, contrary to common 
opinion, northern Arizona has really a cold climate. Several feet of snow lie on the ground 
during the winter, and the summer days, though hot in the sun, are cold in the shade. 
Hence the growth of the trees is sharply limited to the warmer season. The climate of 
Arizona presents not only a strong contrast between summer and winter, but between 
successive years, the rainfall in some years being no more than a quarter as much as in 
others. This being the case, it would seem that the trees must contain some record of the 
climatic variations through which they have lived. Other methods of studying this matter 
enable us to go back only from twenty to sixty years to the beginning of meteorological 
records in Arizona. The trees, however, if they prove to convey any information at all, 
will yield data covering two to five centuries. 

The possibility that the trees might serve as indices of the climate of the past led the 
author to begin investigation of the matter in 1901. His line of reasoning was as follows: 

(1) The rings of a tree measure its food supply. 

(2) Food supply depends largely upon the amount of moisture, especially where the 
quantity of moisture is limited and the life struggle of the tree is against drought rather 
than against competing vegetation. 

(3) In such countries, therefore, the rings are likely to form a measure of the precipi- 
tation. 

In planning the work three fundamental steps were anticipated. First, to prepare a 
curve of tree growth; second, to find if there exists in this any connection with precipitation : 
third, by carrying this back through long periods to find whether meteorological variations, 
if discovered, show association with astronomical phenomena. 


Note.—Throughout the present investigation our purpose has been to employ as many different methods as 
possible and to apply them in as many places as possible. Our danger has been that the framer of a theory, having 
developed new lines of reasoning, is apt to become so convinced of their validity that he sees everything from a biased 
standpoint. Fortunately, however, we are able to neutralize this danger by means of a new method of investigation, 
a method entirely independent of those hitherto discussed, and one so exact in character that the personal opinion 
of the investigator has little influence upon the main results. This method was suggested by Professor A. E. Douglass, 
of the University of Arizona, in an article published in the Monthly Weather Review for June 1909, under the title 
“Weather Cycles in the Growth of Big Trees.” It does not, to be sure, shed light on the problem of the influence 
of climatic changes upon human actions and history, but it enables us, by means of actual measurements, to ascer- 
tain exactly what kinds of changes have taken place and at exactly what dates. The final determination of these 
things is, of course, a long process, and can not be completed for many years, but important results can be obtained 
at once. In order that the reader may have a first-hand statement of the matter, I have asked Professor Douglass 
to contribute to this volume a chapter which shall embody not only his original work as described in 1909, but certain 
measurements which he has since made, and upon which he bases fuller conclusions, Professor Douglass’s contribu- 
tion is inserted without further comment.—E. H. 
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ADVANTAGES OF LOCATION. 


The pine tree of northern Arizona lends itself peculiarly well to the investigation here 
contemplated. Not only is its situation favorable because of the absence of other vege- 
tation and of all pests which might seriously alter the growth of the tree, but because the 
soil is of such a nature that variations in precipitation are quickly felt in the trees. Of 
still more importance is the fact that the relatively open and unobstructed character of 
the country makes the meteorological elements relatively homogeneous over a consider- 
able area, and tree records from widely separated localities show similar features. The 
importance of this is illustrated by the conditions near Flagstaff. To the south of the 
town, where the tree records were obtained, the altitude averages about 7,000 feet, and varies 
only a few hundred feet from place to place. North of the town, however, the San Fran- 
cisco Peaks rise about 12,700 feet, and the yellow pine extends up their slopes to about 
9,000 feet. On the side of the mountain, exposed to the prevalent westerly storms, the 
snowfall is heavy. There are found all the springs and ranches, and the overland stage 
line to the Grand Canyon goes that way in spite of heavy grades, for there water can be 
obtained for the horses. On the east side there is little snow, barren park lands abound, 
and the traveler has a run of 25 miles between watering-places. This represents the 
disadvantage of the very mountainous region, for different sides of a high range present 
different meteorological conditions. 

Southeast of Flagstaff the plateau country extends nearly 100 miles to the so-called 
rim, where the land drops off to the lower levels of southern Arizona, while to the south- 
west the rim is 50 miles distant. On the slopes of the rim the trees go down to an elevation 
of about 5,500 feet. Here the trees are peculiarly sensitive to changes in rainfall, since 
they live under severe conditions due to the decrease of the rainfall with decreasing altitude. 
They are so sensitive, indeed, that in extremely dry years the older trees sometimes omit 
the formation of any ring whatever. Such an omission is of course significant, but it is 
an exaggeration of the actual conditions and it leads to grave errors. Besides the trees from 
near Flagstaff, others were collected from the mountain around Prescott, southwest of 
the rim across the deep Verde Valley. Among the high and broken ridges of that region 
the rainfall on opposite sides of a ridge may vary greatly. Hence nearly 60 trees from 
various localities were measured before a growth was found close enough to Prescott to 
be compared minutely with records of precipitation at that place. 


SEASONAL CONDITIONS AND TREE GROWTH. 


The climate of this part of Arizona possesses the general characteristics described in an 
earlier chapter of this book. Because of the altitude, the winter temperature often falls 
from 15° to 20° F. below zero. Shallow valleys are especially subject to low temperatures, 
for in the absence of general or storm winds, such as prevail over the eastern part of the 
country, the cold air settles in the lowest places. Even in summer the temperature is 
often low and snowstorms not infrequently occur in May, and during the last 18 years 
one occurred in June. These conditions favor very perfect ring production, but the divi- 
sion of the rainfall into a winter and summer season is a disadvantage in the attempt to 
investigate climate by means of the growth of trees, for the spring drought naturally checks 
growth and some of the trees often act as if winter were approaching, and form a layer of 
hard wood like that characteristic of the fall. Usually such trees begin to grow again when 
the summer rains come, and thus form a double ring, but some stop growing entirely. 

Meteorological records in northern Arizona are necessarily meager, yet not so deficient 
as might be expected. The country was first settled in the fifties, when gold was dis- 
covered in Arizona as well as in California, and lines of travel were established from Santa 
Fe westward across the plateau. The ‘‘blazings” on the pine trees marking the earlier 
roads are still to be distinguished. Soon after the opening of the country the government 
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located military camps at various places, and from that time records of rainfall and tem- 
perature were kept. The record at Whipple Barracks, near Prescott, which was begun in 
1867, has been continued to the present time. It is the longest consecutive record in the 
pine forest, and is therefore made use of below. Aside from rainfall, other meteorological 
elements, especially temperature, must have an effect upon tree-growth, but I have not 
attempted to include them in this work, for it seemed desirable to ascertain the degree of 
relationship of the growth of trees to one single element before going on to others. 
Moreover, it is probable that the various climatic elements have so distinct a relation to 
each other that the investigation of one will throw light on the rest. 

The plateau and the climate are not the only features of northern Arizona which favor 
an investigation of the sort here contemplated. The yellow pine itself is favorable, because 
of its conspicuous annual rings. The differences between the soft, rapidly growing white 
tissues of the spring and summer and the hard, reddish layers formed in the fall are much 
less conspicuous in most of the common trees thanin the pine. The sharp, outer edge where 
the growth of the hard, red layer is checked by the cold of winter gives a precise point 
from which to measure. The chief growth of the tree consists of a wide, white, pulpy, 
summer ring, whose cells are round and well-shaped. As conditions of growth become 
less favorable, the cells become lean and emaciated and take on a red color. The autumn 
ring thus formed is thin, hard, and pitchy. On the inner side it merges gradually into 
the summer ring, but on the other side it is sharply limited by the spring growth of the 
next year. Where a double ring is formed, the white portion of the secondary ring is 
usually narrow and poorly developed. 


THE COLLECTION AND MEASUREMENT OF SECTIONS. 


At the beginning of the investigation it was foreseen that enough trees would have to 
be measured to give a real average. The trees would have to spread over enough country 
and be sufficiently numerous to eliminate accidents of grouping and other minutely local 
conditions, and yet they must not extend into other meteorological regions; they must be 
numerous enough to be susceptible of division into groups, which show common char- 
acteristics and thus testify to the genuineness of whatever variations appeared. Work 
was begun in January 1904, when I visited the log yards of The Arizona Lumber and 
Timber Company, Flagstaff, and spent several hours in the snow, measuring the rings of 
section No.1. For subsequent measurements Mr. T. A. Riordan, president of the company, 
most kindly came to my assistance by having thin sections cut from the ends of logs or 
stumps and sent to me in town, there to be measured more conveniently. Sections VII 
to XXV were cut at my direction on the spot where the trees grew, and where I was able 
to mark the points of the compass on the sections and otherwise identify and describe 
their location. These 19 sections were freighted to Tucson, where the work on them was 
done. The method of measurement consists in determining the radial thickness of each 
annual ring in millimeters. The average age of the trees was 348 years. The total number 
of individual measurements reached over 10,000. 

In the first comparisons between tree growth and rainfall the measures from six sections 
only were used and comparison was made with the Prescott weather records, for the Flag- 
staff station had been in existence only 6 years. At that time there was no thought of 
any such remarkable relation between yearly growth and yearly rainfall as has since been 
found; therefore, such relationship was not even tested until later. For purposes of com- 
parison, smoothed curves were used, “the nine-year smoothed” being the one chiefly em- 
ployed. Inasmuch as we were then attempting to study the general condition of the country 
rather than the individual year, and as the influence of good or bad conditions of rainfall 
lasts some years, the average of the eight preceding years and of the year in question was 
plotted in place of the rainfall of any single year. Fromsuch smoothed curves a connection 
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between the precipitation at Prescott and the annual tree-growth nearly 70 miles distant 
seemed evident. Later studies have confirmed this conclusion and show that the agree- 
ment between tree-growth and rainfall is fairly close when the two are measured at approxl- 
mately the same place. For more distant localities an agreement in individual years Is 
not to be expected, but averages of three or more years show strong similarity, even in 
places so far apart as Prescott and the Californian Coast, 500 miles to the west. As soon 
as it became evident that the method under consideration gave genuine results further 
measurements were made. Lists of the sizes of individual rings of each of 25 trees were 
prepared. The trees were divided into three groups consisting of: A, 6 trees from 3 miles 
south of Flagstaff; B, 9 trees from about 11 miles southwest of Flagstaff; C, 10 trees a 
mile west of the last group. A comparison of the three groups clearly reveals the general 
character of the longer periodicities hereafter to be discussed and shows many lesser 
variations common to the three groups. Interesting differences also appear corresponding 
to the location in which the trees grew. Group A dropped to strong minima in 1780 
and 1880 more promptly than the others. This appears to be due to the fact that it grew in 
a porous limestone soil lying upon rocks full of crevices. The other groups grew on recent 
lavas, very compact and unbroken and covered with rather a thin layer of clayey soil. 
In the region where group A grew, the rain passed quickly through the soil and was not 
so well conserved as in the other groups where the water could find no convenient outlet. 

Other interesting facts came to light. It was especially noticeable that a given year of 
marked peculiarities could be identified in different trees with surprising ease. For instance, 
this is illustrated in Plate 4, where shavings from three of the Flagstaff trees have been 
photographed, and the photographs have been enlarged to such a scale that the distance 
from the ring for 1898, indicated by the upper line of black crosses, to 1851, the lower line 
of crosses, is equal in all cases. The other lines of crosses indicate the noticeably broad rings 
of 1868 and 1878. An examination of the photographs shows that the most characteristic 
feature is a group of narrow rings about the years 1879 to 1884. These can be identified in 
practically every tree, and an examination of stumps, which were not measured, showed 
that it was easy to pick them out wherever one chose. Striking verification of this was 
found in the case of a stump near town which had been cut about 20 years previously. 
By finding this group of rings the writer was able to name the year when the tree was felled 
and the date was verified by the owner of the land. In the more recent work this same 
group shows conspicuously among Prescott trees, and in general 95 per cent of these 
trees have rings so characteristically marked that the identification of the same series of 
rings can be made with little doubt, whether at Flagstaff or at Prescott. 

As a rule, the thickness of a given ring is not uniform on all sides of the tree. It varies 
for accidental reasons, and also according to the points of the compass. In the 19 trees 
of groups B and C the maximum growth occurs a little to the east of north. The average 
variation between the maximum growth in the northerly direction and minimum growth 
to the south is 12 per cent. The explanation of the increased growth to the north is in the 
increased amount of moisture on that side, due to the slower melting of snow and the 
decreased evaporation in the shade. For nearly all these trees, also, the ground had a 
gentle slope toward the south, so that moisture working downhill would come to the north 
side first. All of these facts agree in pointing to moisture as the factor of greatest influence 
in tree growth. 

THE DATING OF RINGS. 

In comparing the growth of trees and the rainfall over long periods of years, it is essen- 
tial that the date of formation of any individual ring shall be certain. There is little 
danger that two rings will coalesce, for the cold winters at an elevation of 7,000 feet cause 
the seasonal growth to be sharply defined. The mean temperature of 29° F. in January 
is so different from that of 65° F. in July that the ring of one year is nearly always clearly 
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separated from that of the next. Nevertheless, the rings may be so thin that they can 
not easily be distinguished, and seem to merge into one, but a microscopic examination 
usually shows indications of a soft, white ring aswell as of a hard, red ring for each year. 
As a rule, therefore, each annual ring is extremely well marked, and there is no doubt 
as to its purely annual or seasonal character. In some few cases, however, rings die out 
completely, while in others they are double. In the first investigation of the trees at Flag- 
staff, it was estimated that the results were subject to an error of 2 per cent, most of 
which occurred near the center of the tree. The more rigorous methods subsequently 
employed, however, proved that the error of unchecked counting in these trees was 4 per 
cent and lay almost entirely in the recent years. It was due chiefly to the omission of 
rings or the merging of several together, apparently from lack of nutrition. The number 
of trees in which serious errors are found is not sufficient to prevent the curves of growth 
and of rainfall from showing close agreement. Mistakes can be guarded against only by 
a process of cross-identification which will be described shortly. The effect of the unde- 
tected omission or the doubling of rings in individual trees is to lessen the intensity of the 
variations in the curve of growth obtained by the averaging of many trees. The errors 
may be divided into two classes: first, local errors of identity in small groups of rings in 
a few individual trees, which simply flatten the curve without affecting the final count; 
second, cases in which a given ring, in spite of attempts at cross-identification, is still in 
doubt, showing perhaps in half of the trees, and not in the other half. Such cases affect 
the final count but do not flatten the curve. One case of this sort will be noted below. 
It leaves a question of one year in the dating of all the earlier portions of the curve. 


THE, TREES, OF PRESCOPI: 


The problem of cross-identification is well illustrated in the trees of Prescott. These 
were measured in 1911 for the purpose of testing the conclusions derived from the Flagstaff 
trees some years earlier. Prescott was chosen because, as has already been said, the 
weather records there go back to 1867 with only slight breaks. From that date until 1898 
the observations were made at Fort Whipple, about a mile northeast of the town, and from 
1898 to the present time they have been taken on the southwest edge of town. The small 
breaks referred to were chiefly in the summer of 1869. These have been supplied approxi- 
mately by comparison with the records in other parts of Arizona during the years 1866 to 
1870, but there is still a question of several inches for the total July and August rains for 
1869. The cuttings from tree stumps in the Prescott region were procured through the 
assistance of Mr. C. H. Hinderer, supervisor of the Prescott National Forest. The region 
about Prescott has been in the Forest Reserve since 1898, and no cutting has been allowed 
except by special permit, but by the records he was able to tell just when the trees had 
been cut. The trees used were all of average size, being several hundred years of age; 
the cuttings were made from the edges of the stumps and were intended to include the 
last fifty years or so. Sixty-four were measured and the data in regard to them are 
shown in table 1. 


TasLe 1.—T'rees of Arizona. 


Group. pices Elevation. D eer om Exposure. Drainage. Date of cutting. 
1 8 6,125 10 miles SE. | Hasterly........ Lynx Creek..... 1911, May and June. 
P 24 6,420 8 miles 8. Westerly........ Groom Creck....| 1909, July to Sept. 
3 12 6,800 10 miles 8. Northerly. ....:. | Hassayampa....| 1910, Oct. to Nov. 
4 10 6,420 8 miles 8. Westerly...,..... Groom Creek. ...} 1909, July to Sept. 
5 | 10 5,400 1 mile 8S. Northeasterly....| Granite Wash ...| 1909, Summer. 


Besides the cuttings shown in table 1, three others were measured, two in the first group 
and one in the third, but were finally omitted because their oldest rings did not date back 
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to 1867, when the rainfall record begins. Two others in the first group, with 40 and 
41 rings, respectively, one in the second with 38 rings, and one in the third with 41, were 
made use of, although they did not quite go back the necessary 43 years. ‘The values of 
the deficient rings were supplied by extrapolation and comparison. 

Of these five groups the first four were collected in the autumn of 1911, measured, and 
their average curves drawn. While the comparison with the annual rainfall gave very 
promising results, it was apparent that the agreement between growth and precipitation 
increases as the location of the actual rainfall station is approached ‘This sustained the 
opinion of Mr. R. H. Forbes, Director of the Agricultural Experiment Station at the 
University of Arizona, that rainfall in the mountainous region about Prescott is extremely 
variable, and for individual years one point can not be judged safely from others. This 
made it necessary to get some samples from nearer town. Mr. Hinderer, therefore, went 
to the further trouble of finding some stumps which were near town, about a dozen in all, 
from which the ten sections of the last group were cut. These ten show so much greater 
agreement with the rainfall than do the others that they have been used alone in the final 
conclusions. 

The chief feature of the Prescott series which places its results on a firmer basis than 
any previous work is the cross-identification of rings between trees. The extent and 
accuracy of this identification came as a surprise to the writer. After measuring the first 
18 sections it became apparent that much the same succession of rings occurs in each, 
and thereupon the other sections were examined and the appearance of some 60 or 70 rings 
memorized. All the sections were then reviewed, and pin-pricks placed in the wood 
against certain rings. Certain characteristics were noted as common to all, for example, 
the red ring of 1896 is nearly always double, while the rings of 1884 and 1885 are 
wider than their neighbors. The most conspicuous feature was a series of compressed 
rings from 1878 to 1883, preceded by a very faint 1877 and then a long series of very wide 
rings. 

Out of 67 sections averaging 50 rings each, only 6 gave any trouble at the start. 
In two of these, 2 rings were lacking, but when allowance was made for this defect, the 
identification of the remainder was satisfactory. Another section had 2 extra rings, and 
another had 2 extra and 3 lacking. The other two sections proved especially puzzling. 
It finally appeared fairly certain that one of them had the rings from 1879 to 1887 merged 
into one, and the rings from 1890 to 1895 merged into one. The other had the rings for 
1890 to 1895 in one and 1898 to 1900 in one. Of these six troublesome sections, the first 
five were very slow growers. Hence it would seem advisable not to use extremely slow- 
growing trees any more than is necessary. In objection it may be urged that the trees 
do not grow continuously at the slow or fast rate, and we can not tell how much of the 
change is due to rainfall. On the whole, however, it seems advisable to exclude trees, or 
parts of trees, whose identification is extremely difficult. The inner rings, if well identi- 
fied, may be extremely useful in carrying back early records, as the slow-growing trees are 
likely to be among the oldest. 

The cross-identification of trees from the Prescott region was limited to an area only 
10 miles long. It came as a surprise, then, to find that shavings from the Flagstaff sections, 
such as are shown in Plate 4, could be identified at once in terms of the rings at Prescott. 
The narrow ring of 1851 was at once seen to correspond to one in the Prescott series. The 
dense series from 1879 to 1883 likewise had its counterpart at Prescott and formed the 
portion of the sections which gave the most difficulties in identification. On the whole, so far 
as can be judged without minute study, the Prescott trees from relatively high elevations 
approximating the elevation at Flagstaff have a considerably closer resemblance to the 
Flagstaff section than do those from trees growing at lower altitudes. The process of 
cross-identification appears to be applicable to areas far removed from one another. Two 
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trees out of three which were tested from the Santa Rita Mountains in southeastern Ari- 
zona, 200 miles from Prescott, were found to have rings which could readily be identified 
in terms of the Prescott series. 
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Fria. 9.—Annual Growth of Trees at Prescott, Arizona. 


YEARLY IDENTIFICATION. 


Let us now return to the application of the process of cross-identification to the trees at 
Prescott. Preliminary to the enumeration of the rings, a particularly clean section was 
selected and its rings were numbered consecutively; then all the other sections were com- 
pared with this as a standard. On the completion of 67 sections a careful review was 
made, and only three cases were found still to be questionable. At that time the following 
notes were made, the numbers being those obtained by counting back from the outer ring, 
that is, the ring of 1910: 

‘No. 6 frequently double, mostly single, probably really 1 year. 
Nos. 31 and 32, mostly 1, occasionally clearly 2 years, still in doubt. 
Nos. 53 and 54 occasionally clearly separate, sometimes very close, often completely 
merged in one, still in doubt.” 


Upon further examination the following occurrences were noted: No. 6 was found 
double or triple in 46 cases and single in 21, but still uncertain. Nos. 31 and 32 were found 
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to form a single ring in 22 sections, a double ring in 19, and to be clearly separate in 
only 11 cases. They seemed to represent one year. Nos. 53 and 54 were found to form 
a single ring in 6 cases, a double one in one, and clearly 2 in the remaining 24 cases for 
which sections were available; accordingly they were considered to represent two years. On 
comparing the plotted curve of tree growth with the curve of rainfall, the two were found 
to agree more closely if ring No. 6 were assumed to represent two years (1903 and 1904) 
rather than one, but the real evidence strangely enough came from Flagstaff. The cross- 
identification between the sections from Prescott and Flagstaff made it possible to identify, 
unquestionably, most of the rings, both before and after 1903, and Flagstaff plainly showed 
two rings in place of the doubtful ring or rings called No. 6 at Prescott. Hence this was 
apportioned to the two years 1903 and 1904. Apparently, if a sufficient number of com- 
parisons be made, and if the trees thus compared be distributed over widely different 
localities, the yearly identification of rings may be made with almost perfect certainty. 
Year 
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Fie. 10.—Annual Rainfall and Growth of Trees (Group V) at Prescott. 
Dotted line = Rainfall. Solid line = Growth. 


The final curves resulting from the process described above are given in figure 9. 
The upper four curves represent the amount of growth year by year of each of the four 
groups mentioned above. The lower curve shows the mean of all four groups. It will be 
seen that on the whole these four groups from different localities, 10 miles or so apart, agree 
quite closely. Nevertheless, as has already been said, the trees of the group nearest to 
Prescott agree most closely with the rainfall at that place. Accordingly, their growth has 
been plotted in figure 10, together with the rainfall at Prescott. On the whole there is 
much agreement, as may be seen by comparing the crests and troughs of one with those 
of the other. The most conspicuous discrepancy is in 1886, where the rainfall decreases 
and the growth of the trees increases. In 1873 the growth seems to have responded to 
the decrease in rainfall, but to a greatly diminished degree. The tree maximum of 1875, 
one year behind the extreme maximum of 1874 in the rainfall, is entirely reasonable, since 
the ground may become so saturated that the effects last until the following year. The 
general falling off of the tree curve during the last twenty years will be discussed later; it 
is due merely to the fact that the trees grow slowly in old age. On the whole, the curves 
shown in both figures 9 and 10 support the idea not only of the similarity of the rings of 
a given year in different trees, but of a proportional relation between annual rainfall and 
annual growth. 

The conclusions regarding yearly identity drawn from the curves at Prescott are sup- 
ported by those of Flagstaff. In addition to the 25 sections procured there in 1904, 7 
others were procured in 1911. The pieces for examination were not cut horizontally as 
hitherto, but were secured by making two slanting saw-cuts at right angles to one another 
on the top of the stump, thus bringing away a triangular pyramid of wood, which included 
the outer 50 to 100 rings. These cuttings were for the purpose of checking the growth 
in the last half century but made no pretense of reaching the center of the trees, whose 
average age was three or four hundred years. igure 11 shows how well the 7 cuttings of 
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1911 agree with the 25 cuttings of 1904-06. The 7 came from about 12 miles southeast 
of the town, while the 25 came from places from 6 to 12 miles farther west. The general 
form of the two curves is strikingly similar, just as is the general form for the four groups 
at Prescott, as shown in figure 9. This similarity indicates that even a small group of trees, 
no more than seven in number, is sufficient to give results of considerable accuracy. Indeed, 
we may go farther and say that a single tree may give results of moderate accuracy pro- 
vided it grows fast enough, and provided allowance be made for the cumulative effect. of 
a series of good or bad years and for the vagaries due to the age or special position of the 
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Fria. 11.—Annual Growth of Trees at Flagstaff, and Variations in Annual Rainfall 
according to Month which is reckoned as the Beginning of the Year. 
tree. ‘This is evident in figure 12, where the 7 sections from the last Flagstaff group are 
plotted separately, the most rapid grower at the top, just below the rainfall curve, and 
the slowest grower at the bottom. All alike rise because the conditions of rainfall in 
1900-10 were more favorable than in 1890-1900, and all, but especially the curve of sec- 
tion 4, show a more or less close relation to the curve of rainfall at Flagstaff, even though 
that place was some 12 miles away. The great sinuosity of the curve of section 4 as com- 
pared with section 5, at the bottom, is noteworthy, for section 4 was cut from a fast- 
growing tree. This difference supports the conclusion already reached, that slow-growing 
trees are of less value than rapidly growing ones in the study of the climate of the past. 
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MONTH OF BEGINNING ANNUAL MEANS. 


Before passing on to other matters, a word of explanation must be added as to the 
method of calculating the rainfall. That it must take some time for the transmutation 
of rain into an important part of the organic tissue is evident. It has often been asked of 
the writer how soon the rains affect the trees. There is evidence, as will be shown later, 
that the summer rains often have an almost immediate effect. The winter precipitation, 
however, is more remote in its action. Much of the first growth in the spring must come 
from precipitation long past, and a large part of the yearly growth comes from the melting 
of the fall and winter snows. It seems reasonable, therefore, to consider any snowfall as 
applying to the following yearly ring. 

At Flagstaff the precipitation of November is almost always in the form of snow, and 
therefore that month should certainly be considered as falling after the arboreal new year 
of that locality. In view of the uncertainty as to the exact month when the precipitation 
begins to have an influence upon the growth of the following season, and in view of prob- 
able variations in different years, it seemed wise to test the matter by a purely empirical 
method. The annual rainfall was ascertained for yearly periods beginning (1) with July 
1 of the preceding year, (2) with August 1, and so on to (9) with March 1 of the current 
year. Another method involved a separating of the summer rains, one-half to apply on 
each adjacent winter, while a final method involved a similar division of the winter rains. 
This was done for 12 years at Flagstaff and 43 at Prescott. Part of the Flagstaff curves 
are given in the lower part of figure 11, where the rainfall can be compared with the growth 
of the trees. The 11 curves plotted from these figures were found to have substantial 
disagreements, although, of course, the smoothed curves of all of them would be practically 
identical. A comparison of the growth of the tree with these 11 curves showed that the 
use of the year beginning November 1 at Flagstaff and September 1 at Prescott gave the 
closest agreement between growth and rainfall. At Flagstaff the majority of the trees 
came from a thin clay derived from decomposed lava, and so there was little depth for the 
storage of moisture. At Prescott half the sections of group 5, whose curve, it will be remem- 
bered, is shown in figure 10, came from trees growing in a porous soil of decomposed granite 
in a rather flat depression with retarded drainage, so that conservation would have a greater 
influence. Perhaps this explains why the year beginning September 1 gives the best results 
there. 

THE TIME OF YEAR OF RING FORMATION. 


Among the problems connected with the relation of the growth of trees and the amount 
of rainfall, one of the most interesting was suggested by Mr. R. H. Forbes, of the Arizona 
Experiment Station. The problem is to determine the time of formation of the red or 
autumn portion of the rings, and the causes for the formation of double rings. Apparently 
the red cells are due ultimately to a decreasing absorption of moisture during the cold 
period of winter when the ground is frozen. This study is the more necessary because 
many rings in the Prescott series (although very few in the Flagstaff series) show a faint, 
preliminary red ring forming a double. The first test was designed to determine the 
character of the rainfall in the years producing such double rings. The half-dozen most 
persistent cases were selected, and in each of these the red ring was found double in the 
following number of cases: 4 out of 10 in 1896; 5 out of 10 in 1891; 7 out of 10 in 1881; 
4 out of 10 in 1878, 1872, and 1871. The average width of all the rings was 1.55 mm. 
The mean rainfall by months for the years above selected was found and is plotted in the 
solid line of the upper diagram of figure 13. Six other rings showing one double in ten 
trees in 1898, but no doubles in 1897, 1885, 1884, 1876, and 1874, and averaging 1.54 mm. 
in thickness, were then selected and the curve of rainfall by months for the year during 
which they grew has been plotted as the upper dotted line in figure 13. The curves seem to 
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indicate clearly that the chief cause of doubling is a deficiency of snowfall in the winter 
months, December to March. This appears to mean that if the winter precipitation is 
sufficient to bridge over the usual spring drought, the growth continues evenly through 
the year, giving a large single ring which ends only in the usual red growth as the severity 
of winter comes on. If, however, the preceding winter precipitation has not been entirely 
adequate, the spring drought taxes the resources of the tree and some red tissue is formed 
because of deficient absorption in the early summer before the rains begin. 


Year 
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Fria. 12.—Growth of Individual Fias. 13 anp 14.—Effect of Monthly Distribution of Precipitation on 
Trees compared with Pre- Thickness of Rings of Growth. 
cipitation at Flagstaff. 


It appears further that if not only the winter snows are lacking, but the spring rains 
are unusually scanty, then the tree may close up shop for the year and produce its final 
red tissue in midsummer, gaining no immediate benefit from the summer rains. This 
appears to be the interpretation of the lower diagram of figure 138. Here the same 6 big 
doubles mentioned above are plotted, together with a selected list of 6 small singles par- 
ticularly deficient in red tissues. They are 1904 (double once in ten), 1902 (double once 
in ten), 1899 (single), 1895 (single), 1894 (single) and 1880 (double once in ten). In these 
it is evident that drought in the spring stops the growth of the tree. The double ring 
therefore seems to be an intermediate form between the large, normal, single ring, growing 
through the year, and the small, deficient ring, ending its growth by midsummer. This 
probably explains why the Prescott trees do not show an agreement of more than about 
70 per cent between growth and rainfall. It suggests also that the Flagstaff trees which 
grow under the conditions of more rainfall, and which have very few double rings, give a 
more accurate record than those of Prescott. Consistent with this view of the doubling is 
the condition of the outer rings in the various Prescott groups collected by Mr. Hinderer. 
These trees were cut during various months from May to November. Naturally those cut 
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in May are in the midst of their most rapid growth, while those cut in summer may or may 


not show the double ring just forming. The conditions are shown in table 2. 


TABLE 2. 
F | 
Group. me Season. Altitude. | Remarks. 
“i 1 1911 May, June... 6125 9 out of 10 show white tissue only, indicating rapid growth. 
2 and 4 1909 July to Sept... 6420 30 out of 33 show red ring just forming; this is probably a 
5 1909 Summer...... 5800 3 ors “one of 10 show red ring just forming; probably a 
3 1910 Oct. and Nov. 6800 Necr white without red; probably a large single. 


By reference to figure 14, showing the curves of monthly rainfall for 1909 and 1910, 
it will be seen that 1910 would be likely to carry its growth right through the year and 
produce a single line, as in group 3 above. 1909 is of intermediate character, having heavy 
winter precipitation and also a severe spring drought of 3 months. So in the groups cut 
at this time 33 out of 43 show a red ring forming in July, August, or September, doubt- 
less the preliminary ring of a double. This lesser red ring is due to the spring drought, 
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Fia. 15.—Monthly and Yearly Precipitation from 1866 to 1909, and Size and Character of Rings. 


and its appearance at this time indicates a lag of a couple of months, more or less, in the 
response of the tree to rain. The whole matter of the relative thickness of the red and 
white portions of the rings is illustrated in figure 15. The heavy, sinuous line shows the 
rainfall month by month at Prescott throughout the 43 years under consideration. The total 
rainfall for the year is indicated by the dotted rectangles, while the size and character of 
the rings is shown in the solid rectangles. In these the white portion indicates white tissue 
and the shaded portion indicates red tissue. 


MATHEMATICAL RELATION OF RAINFALL AND GROWTH. 


All the preceding investigations lead up to the question of the accuracy with which 
the growth of trees represents the rainfall. The final answer will necessarily require a large 
amount of work, but even now some definite idea may be obtained. In order to answer 
this question an effort was made to construct a mathematical formula for calculating the 
annual growth of trees when the rainfall is known. Any such formula must perform three 
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principal functions: first, it must reduce the mean rainfall to the mean tree growth; second, 
it must provide a correction to offset the increasing age of the tree; and, third, it must 
express the degree of conservation by which the rain of any one year has an influence 
for several years. In a formula of universal application, other factors will play a part, 
but for a limited group of trees in one locality they can be neglected. In calculating the 
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Fria. 16.—Actual Tree Growth Compared with Growth Calculated from Rainfall. 
Fic, 17.—Five-year Smoothed Curves of Rainfall and Tree Growth at Prescott. 


formula, the group of ten trees nearest Prescott was used. The first process, namely, the 
reduction of the mean rainfall to the mean tree growth, was easily accomplished. Ex- 
pressed in actual figures, the rainfall was about 250 times the average thickness of the rings. 
This is the general factor K in the formula on the next page. 

The second process, namely, the correction for the age of the tree, was practically 
omitted in forming the curves here shown, since, Judging by the Flagstaff curves, its effect 
would be very slight in the interval under discussion. In long periods it is an immensely 
important correction and its effect should always be investigated.* 

The third process, that is, the calculation of the effect of conservation, is far more 
complicated than the others and its results may be regarded as provisional until a large 
number of further investigations have been made; yet already very promising results have 
been obtained, which give an agreement of more than 80 per cent between the calculated 
curve and the curve derived from actual measurements, as is shown in figure 16. 

There are two features of the conservation factor worth calling attention to: (1) that 
in this dry climate it applies better as a coefficient than as an additive term (while there is 
evidence, as given in a later chapter, that the additive form is better in a moist climate), 
and (2) that it gives a prominent place to “accumulated moisture” as commonly used in 
meteorology. Accumulated moisture is simply the algebraic sum of the amounts by which 


* Over short periods the change may be regarded as linear and a convenient formula is . =1-—k(n—y), 
7] 
where g, = growth in any year 7; gy = growth in middle year of series, and k = a constant, which was 0.0043 in the 
Flagstaff series; in this form it may be used in the general formula. 
In the Flagstaff curves from 1700 to 1900 the growth proved to be inversely proportional to the square root of 


the time elapsed since the year 1690, and is closely expressed in millimeters by the formula: 7, = So IDO. 
n — 
Tn is here the tree growth for the year under discussion. "8 
If G be the mean size of ring, then the factor to be introduced in a general formula becomes Gi PE 
ALA i ¢ 
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all the years in a series from the start to and including the year desired depart from the 
mean. It may be expressed by a formula, thus 


A,=(R,-—M)4+(Ria-M)+ amas ie (R,—M) =R,+RriatRnot puiece R,—nM 


and conversely 
Tees =M+An—-Anx 


In this formula, A, is the accumulated moisture for the nth year of a series of consecutive 
years whose mean rainfall is M, R, is the rainfall for that nth year, and R,_1 is the rainfall 
of the next preceding year, and so forth. 

Now the accumulated moisture curve for Prescott, when brought to proper scale, almost 
coincides with the smoothed curve of tree growth: hence the relation of the smoothed 
curve of rain (individual years vary too much) to the accumulation curve represents very 
successfully the temporary relation between rainfall and tree growth and it is only neces- 
sary to change the annual rain in the same proportion to produce the tree growth, as 
appears in figure 17. The smoothed curve of rain in this case consisted of successive or 
overlapping 5-year means used in the place of the middle or third year. For example, 
the average rain of 1881 to 1885 was placed in 1883, the average of 1882 to 1886 was placed 
in 1884, and so forth. Its formula appears thus: 


Sn=5(RaotRaatRatRaytRnsy) 


The simple empirical formula for the tree growth, 7, for the nth year of this series 
thus was found to be: 
cM + dA, 


T,=K S, 


Ra 


in which c and d are small constants found advantageous in reducing the accumulated 
moisture curve to proper scale. In actual numbers this becomes 


ab 
T’, (in inches) = = _0.90M + tAn 


0 S, - R,, (in inches) 


The mean value of the rainfall, M, is 17.1 inches. 
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Fia. 18.—Actual Rainfall Compared with Rainfall Calculated from Growth of Trees, Arizona. 


-—-- = Observed rain. —— = Rain calculated from trees. 


The reversal of the process in order to ascertain rainfall from tree growth seems to be 
fully as accurate over this limited period and its result is shown in figure 18, where the curve 
has an average accuracy of 82 per cent for individual years. In producing this reversal 
the following operations were performed: 
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1. A 5-year smoothed curve was made of the tree growth (expressed in millimeters). 


This gives us the term ae in the reversed formula R, = 36M a 
250 - 4 
2. This term is multiplied by 1,000, reduced to inches, and 3.6M subtracted, 
leaving A, in inches. 
3. From A,, an approximate R,, is found by the formula R, = M+ A, — Ana 
4, a nage of approximate rainfall, R,, is smoothed and becomes the S, of the 
ormula. 
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It should be emphasized that the above formula for conservation is the one found to 
apply under dry climatic conditions. In moist climates the trees, so far as observed, seem 
to depend on other meteorological elements or combination of elements. 

The Prescott trees, as we have seen, even without correction, give a record of rain- 
fall with an accuracy of about 70 per cent. It is likely that the Flagstaff trees, with their 
higher elevation, more certain rainfall, and more central location in the zone occupied by 
this species, give somewhat more accurate records. They are probably much less often 
subjected to extremes of dryness which throw the tree out of its equilibrium, and cause it 
to produce an abnormally small set of rings. It seems likely, also, that the less porous and 
less conservative soil, combined with a more abundant precipitation, produces a yearly 
growth more nearly proportional to the rainfall than at Prescott. 


5. Final values are then found by the proportion: 


THE FLAGSTAFF 500-YEAR CURVES. 


Previously in this chapter, we have endeavored to determine the exact relation between 
growth and rainfall and to ascertain the most accurate method of obtaining results. We 
shall now apply these conclusions and methods to the oldest available trees. For this 
purpose 19 of the Flagstaff sections were selected and were subjected to minute examination 
and cross identification, in order, so far as possible, to eliminate all errors due to the omission 
or doubling of rings. For convenience in handling the sections, each one was reduced to 
a strip of wood extending from center to bark. The best of these was adopted as a standard. 
It was then compared with each of the others, ring for ring, for 300 years. In this long 
period only 9 years required a second examination, and only one required a third. This 
was the ring for 1821, which was often merged with that for 1822. The 2 rings appear 
as one in 10 sections and as 2 in only 9 sections, but in many or most of the cases where 
2 appear, they were so distinctly separate that they were counted as representing 2 years. 
This is not aboslutely certain, however, and thus there may be an error of one year in 
the portions of the curve of growth before 1821.* So far as is known, there is no probability 
of any other error. In order to show the value of cross-identifying the rings of one tree 
with those of another, Table J has been inserted on page 330 of this volume. It 
shows the errors of identification in the original measurements of 1906, when the same sec- 
tions were reviewed in the light of later knowledge. The table shows the exact errors 
made in the original, straight-away counting, both in the number and place of the rings. 
It is published here, partly, because it corrects the various errors in the sections of corre- 
sponding number as they appear in the Monthly Weather Review for June 1909. 

In studies like the present, it is manifestly desirable to carry the curves of growth as 
far back as possible. Only a few trees go back to an age of over 300 or 400 years, but 


* Subsequent comparison with historical records supports the identification here adopted. The data, however, were 
not obtained in time to be incorporated in this volume. 
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these are enough to give approximately correct results, although greater accuracy 1s of 
course highly desirable. In order to test the degree of accuracy to be obtained from a 
small number of trees, a comparison was made between large groups and small. After the 
entire group of rings in each section, some 6,300 in all, had been identified and numbered, 
the sections were tabulated in order of age, with the oldest first. They were then separated 
into groups of five, and in a convenient manner averages were obtained of the oldest five, 
going back about 400 years; the oldest ten, 350 years; the oldest fifteen, 300 years, 
and the entire nineteen reaching back only 200 years. Finally, at the ancient end of the 
oldest five, the oldest two were carried back to fully 500 years. On plotting the groups 
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Fria. 19.—Annual Growth of Trees at Flagstaff since 1385 a. p. 


of fifteen, ten, and five with its extension of two, it became immediately evident that five 
trees gave almost the same growth as fifteen, even to small details. So in the work dis- 
cussed below, the five are used to give the record from 1503 to 1908; so also for the same 
reason a comparison was made between these five, and the two oldest taken by themselves. 
In this the agreement was not quite so perfect, yet was so close that errors thus introduced 
will not at all affect the curves referred to below. However, the two oldest were very 
slow growers, and 5 mm. were added to all their records where only these two were used, 
in order to make their curve continuous with that of the whole five. Thus the tree record 
is made to extend from 1411 to 1908, as is shown in figure 19. Unfortunately, it must not 
be taken for granted that this remarkable agreement between very small groups of trees 
is true necessarily for other trees, or even for this yellow pine tree under all conditions. 
It is without doubt due to the fact that this tree under semi-arid conditions is extremely 
sensitive to varying moisture supply. 

This extreme sensitiveness causes one fault in the record, namely, the frequent omission 
of rings between 1891 and 1896, as is evident in the list already given; the complete omission 
of a ring is an exaggeration which should be guarded against. Accordingly, these years 
were specially investigated in both rapid-growing and slow-growing trees, and a series of 
growth values estimated from the trees which did not omit the rings. These interpolated 
values have been used in the figure. 

As has already been said, a correction is needed to offset the faster growth of trees in 
youth than in old age. This has been made empirically by drawing a long, nearly straight 
line throughout the plotted curve for 500 years. The slope in this line shows very closely 
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the change in growth with advancing age. Long, slow variations in the rate of growth 
may not cause any divergence from the line, but brief periodic departures are manifest 
and may be taken as truly representing the extent to which the climate departs from the 
mean. The departures, however, are not all on the same scale, for where the growth 
is large, the departures are large, and vice versa. Hence, they must all be reduced to the 
same scale. This reduction has been effected by dividing the numbers used in figure 19 
by the reading of the long, straight line in millimeters for the corresponding year. By 
this process a series of values of tree growth is obtained such as the trees would give if they 
grew on the average a millimeter per year and did not change with age. 
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Fic. 20.—500-year Curve of Tree Growth—20-year Means. 


CLIMATIC CYCLES. 


In the corrected curve of growth thus obtained the minor deviations obscure the larger 
features. Accordingly, in figure 20 the curve has been condensed into a 20-year smoothed 
curve. This particular length of time was chosen because a 21-year variation is evident 
in most of figure 19, and this, as well as smaller variations, must be removed in order to 
leave larger variations unaffected. A 20-year smoothed mean accomplishes the desired 
result and is easier to calculate than is a 21-year mean. Inspection of the curve of figure 20 
shows a long and pronounced maximum of tree-growth between 1530 and 1620, a lesser 
maximum shortly after 1700, and a still shorter one at about 1860. Strong minima occur 
between 1505 and 1530, 1630 and 1675, here and there between 1740 and 1830, and again 
between 1870 and 1900. Manifestly pulsations of some sort take place. They may or 
may not be permanent. Perhaps they are nothing more enduring than a series of simul- 
taneous wave systems on a water surface. Yet for the navigator a knowledge of the 
existing system is important; and so for the purpose of weather prediction we need to know 
the nature of the pulsations now existing, and each one should be minutely studied. The 
slow changes shown in the curve seem to have a somewhat regular periodicity. In order 
to bring this out, a wavy line representing a cycle of 150 years has been placed above the 
curve of growth. This cycle in the growth of the trees is fairly well evident, and it is 
represented again in figure 21, where the three cycles shown in the main line of figure 20 
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Fig. 21.—A Possible 150-year Period. Fa. 22,—Mean Curve of the 21-year Cycle. 
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have been placed, one above another, instead of consecutively. A cycle of this length is 
interesting, not only in itself, but because it is one-half of the period which Clough thinks 
that he has discovered.* The lower wavy line in figure 20, representing a cycle of 33.8 years, 
agrees with a cycle of similar length in the curve of growth for the last 180 years, but in 
the years preceding that time no such cycle is apparent. On the whole, then, the growth 
of these trees seems to indicate that a cycle of this length is not here a permanent feature. 
This is important because of the large amount of discussion in regard to the 35-year cycle 
of Briickner. 

In his “Discussion of Australian Meteorology” (South Kensington Solar Physics 
Observatory, 1909), Dr. W. J. S. Lockyer finds a pronounced 19-year cycle in barometric 
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Fia. 23.—Variations of the 11-year Cycle. 


pressures exhibited in Australia and South America. A year or two before Lockyer’s 
publication, I had worked out a distinct period in the northern Arizona trees, which at 
first seemed to be 19 years, but on close analysis proved to be 21 years. With all the 
improvements of method now made, this variation is evident for more than 400 out of the 
500 years and its length is 21.0 years. For a great majority of the time the crests and 
troughs follow each other with great regularity. On the average the total variation is 20 
per cent of the mean (see figures 19 and 22). When this variation is plotted it shows a 


*H. W. Clough: Synchronous Variations in Solar and Terrestrial Phenomena, Astroph. Jour., pp. 22-42, 1905 
é ; : 
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very regular curve, but with three subordinate minima dividing the whole into three 
equal parts; this secondary cycle seems likely to be due to traces of the 11-year period 
now to be mentioned. 

The last cycle to be considered is that of 11 years. In the 60 years during which the 
11-year sun-spot and magnetic cycle has been recognized, this period has been of the greatest 
interest, for it deals with a connection between the sun and the earth other than gravity 
which holds the earth in place, and it indicates that the energy given out by our great 
central luminary is not constant. Since 1873 many writers have found variations in 
the ordinary meteorological elements, rainfall, temperature, and pressure corresponding 
to this period. Hence it is of peculiar interest’ to see whether the trees which carry the 
rainfall record back so far with a comparatively high degree of accuracy show the same 
cycle. In nearly all parts of the long, 500-year curve, there are suggestions of an 11- 
year variation. By tracing this throughout the record, the period is found to have a 
length of very nearly 11.4 years, which is sufficiently close to the length of the sun-spot 
cycle to be considered identical with it. The average total variation is 16 per cent of the 
mean. The average conditions of growth during eight different intervals of approximately 
60 years each are shown in figure 23. From this it appears that the 11-year cycle is not 
uniform throughout the whole period of 492 years covered by the curve. In general the 
cycle shows two maxima and two minima. From 1400 to about 1670 the second minimum 
is generally the deeper. Then from about 1670 to about 1790 the cycle flattens out, and 
has no marked rhythmic character. From about 1790 to the present time there are again 
two minima, but here the first is, on the whole, more conspicuous. 

The average of all the 11-year periods from 1492 to the present time is shown in the 
upper curve of figure 24. Below this is the rainfall for 50 years on the California Coast, 
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Fig. 24.—Comparison of 11.4-year Cycles in Tree Growth, Rainfall, Temperature, 
and Inverted Sun-spot Numbers. 
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the dotted line representing San Francisco, the dot and dash line San Diego, and the 
solid line the mean of these two. These have been averaged in 11-year periods, just as 
have the measures of tree growth. Although this coast is 500 miles distant from the 
Arizona trees, and lies beyond the mountains, yet the crests and troughs of the tree growth 
in Arizona correspond closely to those of the rainfall in California. ‘This is not surprising, 
for while the summer rains of northern Arizona have no relation to the coast of California, 
the winter precipitation in the two regions varies in harmony. Below the rainfall curve 
is placed another, showing the average temperature at San Diego during the 11-year 
periods of the last 50 years. Shorter curves of temperature of other towns of the California 
coast show the same characteristics as that of San Diego. Here we find in the first half 
a marked similarity to the rainfall curve, especially to that of San Diego. In the second 
half, however, the temperature curve finds the minimum satisfactorily, but partially fails 
to rise to the maximum. ‘Thus in that coast region we find exemplified in the 11-year 
period a change from a two-crested cycle of rain to a one-crested cycle of temperature. 
This is not new, for it happens every year in Arizona. That State has a double rainy 
season, winter and summer, giving, therefore, a yearly rainfall curve with two crests. 
But its temperature curve, of course, has a high summer crest only. One maximum of rain 
corresponds to a maximum of temperature, but the other maximum of rain corresponds to 
a minimum of temperature. Dr. Lockyer has worked out a similar transition from precipi- 
tation to pressure in Australia, and doubtless it exists in other subtropical regions, and 
probably in other cycles. The present case shows that it extends outside annual variation. 
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Fie, 25.—Sun-spots and the Growth of Trees at Eberswalde, Germany, 
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The lowest curve is an inverted sun-spot curve for 125 years, 1771 to 1896. There 
appears to be a marked similarity between this and the temperature curve. Even the 
subordinate crest, which sometimes shows in the sun-spot descent from maximum to 
minimum, matches this suppressed second crest of temperature and its following faint 
minimum. This would seem impossible in the absence of a real relationship between them. 

The relation between tree growth and sun-spots here shown, however it comes about, 
does not stand alone. A series of measures on 13 tree sections from the forest of Ebers- 
walde, near Berlin, Germany, the first of a number of series to be made on North European 
pine trees, discloses a striking time relation of the same character. The 13 trees were 
divided into two subordinate groups, given in curves 1 and 2 of figure 25. These show 
most satisfactory agreement. The third curve gives the growth of the whole 13. The 
fourth curve is the same as the third, but corrected for age. The fifth curve shows the 
tree growth smoothed in overlapping groups of three, and below it is the sun-spot curve. 
The similarity may be traced without further comment. This gives very strong support 
to the view here entertained that there is a relationship between the tree growth and the 
sun-spot activity through the mediation of the weather. 


CONCLUSION. 


In the foregoing investigation it has been shown: (1) that the variations in the annual 
rings of individual pine trees in the dry regions of northern Arizona exhibit such uniformity 
that the rings of one tree can be identified in others over large areas and the date of their 
formation established with practical certainty; (2) that the ring thicknesses are propor- 
tional to the rainfall with an accuracy of 70 to 82 per cent in recent years and that this 
accuracy presumably extends over centuries; (8) that the tree year for such records begins 
in the autumn; (4) that double rings are caused by spring drought and are indicative of the 
distribution of rainfall throughout the year; and (5) that an empirical formula can be 
made to express the relationship between tree growth and rainfall. The ring record at 
Flagstaff, Arizona, has been traced back 500 years and various cycles found in it. An 
approximate 33-year cycle shows in the last 200 years. A 21-year cycle shows in 400 
years and an 11-year cycle displays a similar duration. The 11-year cycle shows marked 
relationship to the California coast rainfall and temperature and to the sun-spot curve. 
In corroboration, attention is called to the still more remarkable agreement between tree 
growth in northern Germany and the sun-spot curve. All of this confirms the idea that 
observation of tree growth may be a powerful help in studying the climate of the past. 

Further research will probably show other and perhaps still more important relation- 
ships between the growth of vegetation, meteorological elements, and changes in the sun. 
Meanwhile, the methods of computing rainfall from tree growth must be still further per- 
fected. Already, however, the original purpose of the work here outlined has been accom- 
plished. Its most important part, I hope, has been the establishment of a method of 
estimating rainfall, capable of extension to other regions, and for the benefit of other 
branches of science. 
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CHAPTER XII. 
THE CORRECTION AND COMPARISON OF CURVES OF GROWTH. 


In making use of the method of tree measurements elaborated in the previous chapter 
by Professor Douglass, I have employed two sets of data, those of the United States Forest 
Service and those obtained by my assistants and myself among the giant sequoias or 
“Big Trees” of the Sierras during two seasons in California. The Forest Service, through 
the courtesy of the Forester, Mr. Henry S. Graves, kindly put at the disposal of the Carnegie 
Institution the large body of ‘‘stem analyses” which his Bureau has collected from forests 
in all parts of the country. A stem analysis is simply the record of the measurement of 
the thickness of the rings of annual growth. The Forest Service makes such analyses at 
various points along the trunks of trees that have been cut for lumber, but the only ones 
that have here been used are the ‘‘stump analyses,’”’ or measurements made directly upon 
the top of the cut stump. The method employed by the Forest Service is to pick out an 
average radius, and begin measuring from the outside inward toward the center. A finely 
graduated ruler is laid upon the stump and from this the distances are read off and recorded 
in books especially prepared for the purpose. The unit of measurement is 10 years, since 
it is difficult to measure the individual years without an undue expenditure of time. More- 
over, for the purposes of forestry—that is, for determination of the rate of growth of various 
species under different conditions—a 10-year unit is as good as a smaller one. Only in the 
case of young trees does the Forest Service employ the year as the unit in stem analyses. 

The measurements which I obtained in California were made in the same way as the 
ordinary stump analyses of the Forest Service, except that in many cases the best radii 
were chosen instead of the average; these will be discussed fully in the next chapter. At 
present we shall confine our attention to the measurements made by the Forest Service. 
We shall consider the two chief ways in which the curves obtained by the simple process of 
averaging need correction before they give a true idea of the comparative climates of the 
past and the present, and shall elaborate the method of correcting them, a method which 
is purely mathematical and does not involve the introduction of the personal equation to 
any appreciable extent. Then we shall be prepared to inspect the curves and to find out 
what they indicate as to our main problem. The total number of analyses which were 
chosen from among the many thousand in the archives of the Forest Service is 2,664. 
Only those of trees having an age of over 200 years were selected. In the case of many 
species only a few specimens reach that age, and the number is not large enough to furnish 
curves sufficiently reliable to be worth publishing. In fifteen cases, however, it has been 
possible to find enough old trees to justify the construction and publication of their curves. 
The same method of correction was employed with all of them, except that in some cases 
one of the two corrective factors, which are to be discussed later, did not seem to apply. 

The annual rate of growth of trees is subject to variation for four chief reasons. In the 
first place, trees grow at very different rates according to their age, young trees usually 
growing rapidly and old trees slowly. In the second place, trees destined to have a long 
life usually make haste slowly, being outstripped at first by their neighbors, which are 
to die much sooner. These two types of variation can be calculated with mathematical 
precision, and by the use of the proper formule corrective factors can be obtained by 
means of which errors due to them can be largely eliminated. The third reason for varia- 
tion in the annual rate of growth of trees is the occurrence of non-climatic accidents such 
as shading in youth, the breaking of branches, the slipping of the soil, the ravages of insects, 
or the devastation wrought by fire. At first sight these appear to be of almost preponder- 
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ating importance, but as a matter of fact they play by no means so great a role as would 
be expected, for, as Professor Douglass has shown, two or three trees, or even a single 
tree, under exceptionally favorable conditions, gives a fairly accurate climatic record but 
little disturbed by accidents. Finally, the fourth reason for variation is the changing 
conditions of weather and climate which prevail from year to year. It is these which we 
wish to determine, and this can be done only by eliminating variations due to the other 
three causes. Let us therefore turn to the problem of how this elimination is to be accom- 
plished. As accidents are the matter which critics of the method here discussed are most 
likely to emphasize, let us take them up first. 

The elimination of the effect of non-climatic accidents upon the rate of growth of trees 
is accomplished largely by the process of averaging. If a sufficient number of trees is 
used, and if the trees are distributed over a wide and varied area, purely individual accidents 
will disappear by the law of averages. Where a large group of trees is concerned, each year 
—and still more each decade—is characterized by about the same number of cases of the 
slipping of the soil, the crashing of one tree into another, the eating of roots or buds by 
rodents, and the many other little accidents which are continually checking and some- 
times stimulating the growth of vegetation. The combined effect of all these accidents is 
a nearly constant quantity. Assurance that this quantity is actually constant can be 
obtained only by using a sufficiently large number of measurements distributed over a 
sufficiently wide area. Another type of accidents, such as the ravages of insects and of fire, 
can not be gotten rid of quite so easily, since they are more widespread and prevail much 
more abundantly in some years than in others. Even with these, however, the effect can 
be reduced to a small amount by means of abundant and widely scattered measurements. 
Moreover, when the ravages either of insects or of fire are unusually widespread and 
become regional instead of purely local phenomena, the cause is almost always found in 
unpropitious conditions of climate. Hence, where the effects of such ravages can not be 
eliminated, they will only rarely be found to mask the effects of climate or prove opposed 
to them. As a rule they merely intensify the retardation of growth which normally 
accompanies times of unfavorable conditions of climate. The case is even stronger than 
here appears, but I shall defer further discussion of it until we have some actual curves 
before us and can discuss the matter in relation to them. 

The elimination of the differences in rate of growth due to the fact that young trees 
grow more rapidly than older ones is easily made. A glance at the curves prepared by 
Professor Douglass and presented in the preceding chapter will show that the earlier 
portions are much higher than the later parts. This, as is already apparent, does not 
represent a climatic difference, but is merely due to the fact that trees grow rapidly in 
their youth. Manifestly allowance must be made for this varying rate of growth. I have 
called this allowance the ‘‘corrective factor for age.” The method of obtaining it is 
illustrated in the accompanying diagram, figure 26. Let the horizontal line represent the 
course of time as indicated in years by the figures 10, 20, 30, 40, etc. Let the vertical 
distance indicate the average thickness of the ring of wood added each year. Suppose 
that we have 100 trees varying in age from 50 to 200 years. Let us suppose further that 
we have averaged up the rate of growth of all these trees during the first year of their 
lives and find that it amounts to one-tenth of an inch. In the same way we find that the 
growth during the tenth year amounts to 0.15 of an inch; during the twentieth year 0.175; 
during the thirtieth, 0.19; and the fortieth 0.20. After the fortieth year the rate of growth 
begins to diminish until at the one-hundredth year it has fallen to a figure no larger than 
that of the first, while at the two-hundredth it has fallen still lower, to 0.05 of an inch. 
Manifestly it is an easy matter to plot a curve from these figures. The curve will rise 
rapidly at first, as appears in figure 26, and then will fall more and more slowly. Such a 
curve, when plotted, will not be perfectly regular, but will be somewhat wavy, as shown 
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in the dotted line, because accidental circumstances, such as shading in youth, or periods 
of exceptional warmth and moisture and the like, will have caused a very slow or very rapid 
growth in certain trees at certain times. Nevertheless the variations from a mathematically 
perfect curve are slight, partly because the number of trees is large enough so that the 
averages are little affected by accidents to individuals, and partly because of the fact that 
the first year of one tree may fall 150 years before the first of another, and the rest may be 
distributed anywhere between these two. Thus the average of any year, whether it be the 
first, the tenth, or the hundredth, does not represent the climatic conditions of a single 
year, but of 100 years selected at random. Thus not only the effect of accidents, but 
also that of climate, is largely eliminated. If we had an infinite number of trees of all ages, 
even the slight irregularities which now exist would be eliminated and we should obtain a 
smooth curve like the solid line of figure 26. This would represent the relative rate at 
which trees of a given species would grow during different parts of their life in the particular 
locality under consideration, provided that the conditions of sunlight, rainfall, temperature, 
and soil, as well as the relation of the plant to other vegetation and to accidents, were of 
the average type and remained constant during the life of the tree. 

Growth 


0.10 


O10" 2030 40" 50" 60" 70" 80" 90" 100 150 200 Age 
Fia. 26.—Ideal Curves illustrating Correction for Age. 


If the curve of growth of an individual tree—the dot-and-dash line, for example, in 
figure 26—be compared with the ideal smoothed curve, the first feature which strikes the 
attention is the marked idiosyncrasies, the repeated and irregular ups and downs. So 
far as these are due to accidents they will be eliminated by averaging, but the majority are 
due to climatic variations and form the essential object of our investigations. Our purpose 
is to discover how far a given irregularity in one part of the curve represents climatic 
conditions like those giving rise to a similar irregularity in another part. A glance at the 
main features of the curve for an individual tree shows that in its general course from youth 
to old age it corresponds to the ideal smoothed curve. It is also evident that in the portions 
of the curve where the tree is growing at the average rate of 0.20 inch per year, an increase 
of 0.10 inch above the average rate of growth means no more than does an increase of 0.05 
where the average rate of growth is 0.10. In both cases the increase amounts to 50 per 
cent, and it is incumbent upon us to apply a corrective factor in such a way as to cause the 
two to be reckoned as of the same value. Mathematically this means merely that we must 
reduce the smoothed curve, that is, the solid line of figure 26, to a straight line lying in a 
horizontal position. This can readily be done by selecting some point as representing 
the standard or normal growth and then multiplying the value of every other point on the 
line by a number which will raise or lower the given value to an equality with the value 
of the point selected as the standard. Manifestly, if all the points on a line have the same 
value—that is, if they are all at an equal distance from the horizontal base line—the 
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line in question will be straight. Thus the process under discussion reduces the smoothed 
curve of growth to a straight line. It does not, however, eliminate the irregular idio- 
syncrasies of the curve of an individual tree, although it changes their relative importance. 
In the example under consideration the average growth during the first year is 0.10. Let 
us take this as the standard ornormal growth. During the fortieth year the growth is 0.20, 
or twice as much; to reduce 20 to 10 means simply dividing by 2. Similarly during the 
two-hundredth year the growth amounts to 0.05; to reduce 0.05 to 0.10 means multiplying 
by two. In other words, the corrective factor for age during the fortieth year is one-half, 
or 0.50, while that during the two-hundredth is 2. Having this corrective factor for 
each year of the tree’s life we must apply it to the curves of individual trees. In this way the 
dot-and-dash line shown in the diagram is reduced to the form shown by the dash line above 
it. The sinuosities occur at the same time as before, but are less marked than previously 
during the early years of the tree’s growth and more marked during old age, when the tree 
was growing so slowly that the original curve became very flat. In this final curve the differ- 
ence in rate of growth between old trees and young has no effect. The variations that remain 
are due either to accidents, to climate, or to another factor which we shall now consider. 

In the original investigation whose results are here being set forth, a puzzling feature 
appeared when the correction for age was applied to the first three or four species. In the 
earlier portion of each curve—that is, in the part where only the oldest trees could be 
used—there was a systematic lowering of position. This appeared to indicate markedly 
drier conditions in the past than in the present, but the apparent difference was greater 
than could possibly have existed, and it occurred at different times in different trees, being 
dependent apparently on the age of that special species. Moreover, it occurred at times 
when other lines of evidence seem to point to exactly the opposite state of affairs. In 
attempting to ascertain the cause of this, it was soon discovered that, other things being 
equal, trees which are destined to live to a ripe old age grow in their youth more slowly than 
do those of the same species and in the same locality which are destined to die young or 
to live only until maturity. If the normal life of a species is 200 years, the individuals 
which are to attain an age or 300 or 400 years, almost without regard to climatic conditions, 
grow on an average more slowly than do those which in the natural course of events are to 
die at the age of 200 years or earlier. Slow growth in youth is apparently one of the 
essential conditions of a prolonged and vigorous old age. This is a well-known fact when 
different species of trees are compared. The fast-growing horse chestnut does not live 
to anything like so great an age as the slow-growing oak, but that this same law holds good 
within the species is not generally realized. It is probably not a universal law, however. 
Among the conifers whose analyses were obtained from the Forest Service almost all the 
species show this feature, the only possible exceptions being species for which the data 
were insufficient to allow of its calculation. Among deciduous trees, on the contrary, 
judging from the few species yet investigated, there seems to be little difference in the 
rate of growth of trees which live to be old and of those which die young. 

The apparent difference in rates of growth between the old trees and the young ones 
is by no means a matter of climate or of shelter of the trees during youth. This is proved 
by the fact that it applies to trees of all ages. That is, it makes no difference whether the 
average life of the species is 100 or 300 years. In the one case trees which live to be 150 
years old are characterized by slow growth in youth, while in the other case the slow- 
growing trees are those 500 years old. Moreover, in some cases the difference in rate of 
growth decreases by regular stages. It is most marked in the first decade, less marked in 
the second, etc., and it commonly disappears or even is reversed by the time the trees attain 
approximately the average age of maturity. That is, if the ordinary age of a certain species, 
its “‘three-score years and ten,” is 200 years, the rate of growth of the trees destined to 
live much longer is, at that time, no less than that of the others, and in many cases more. 
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Evidently a ‘correction for longevity”’ is as necessary as one for age. It is applied in 
the same way. Figure 27 illustrates the method. ane 
The horizontal line in this case indicates groups of — 20 200 ee 290 B00 
trees of a given species. Group (A) on the right con- 
sists of trees 500 years old, group (B) of those 400 
years old, (C) 300, and soforth. Thevertical coordi- 1.00 
nates represent the amount of growth made by the ; F : 
trees during the first decade. Tt will be seen that the Re tak Wane vet pinpak ioe mete 

: or Longevity. 
trees 100 years old made an average growth of 2 inches; 
those 200 years old, 1.70 inches; 300 years old, 1.50 inches; 400 years old, 1.35 inches; and 
500 years old, 1.30 inches. 

From this it appears that if the minor fluctuations of climate which took place from 
year to year during the first decade of the average tree 500 years old are to be compared with 
those during the corresponding decade of the average tree 200 years old, the growth of 
the older trees must be multiplied by 1.70 + 1.30 = 1.31, the corrective factor for longevity. 
The process is clearly the same as that of obtaining the corrective factor for age—that is, 
it consists in multiplying the value of each point of a smoothed ideal curve by a corrective 
factor which reduces the curve to a straight, horizontal line. The determination of the 
corrective factor for longevity, however, is more difficult than the determination of that 
for age, not because the factor for longevity is any less real or is any less strictly a mathe- 
matical function, but because more trees are required in order to secure accuracy. Where 
the number of trees amounts to 200 and the age does not exceed more than 300 or 400 years 
the factor can be determined with a considerable degree of accuracy. For older trees a 
larger number of specimens is necessary before high accuracy can be obtained. 

In considering both of the corrective factors it must be borne in mind that they are 
attempts to get rid of all variations except those due to temporary pulsations of climate. 
The corrections do not and can not take cognizance of any possible changes of climate 
which may progress uniformly or continuously from beginning to end of the life of the 
trees in question; they are calculated on the assumption that the average climate of the 
past was like that of the present. The attempt is to smooth the curves as far as possible 
and to reduce them as closely as may be to straight lines; the earliest parts are thus brought 
to the level of the latest in as great a degree as possible. Hence the final curves, while 
showing all the variations whose periodicity is less than that of the lives of the trees, do not 
necessarily show long, secular changes which may have taken place. In many cases, to 
be sure, they appear to show them, the later end of a curve being in general higher or lower 
than the earlier, but no reliance can be placed on this. It is generally due to errors in 
applying the corrective factors, and these errors generally arise from insufficiency of data. 

In connection with the corrections which have just been discussed, another matter 
should be considered: The last two centuries of all the curves of growth are based upon a 
constant number of trees. For earlier dates, the number gradually diminishes, tree after 
tree being dropped until only a few of the oldest are available. Theoretically the dropping 
out of tree after tree is an important matter, and may lead to serious errors unless it is 
guarded against. If at one special period a number of rapidly growing trees happen to 
drop out, the curve prior to that time will be relatively too low; and, in the same way, 
if all the trees which began to grow at a given time happen to have grown slowly, the part 
of the curve before that time will be too high relative to the succeeding part. In order to 
avoid errors of this sort it would he possible to apply a correction every time that a tree or 
group of trees is dropped out. In actual practise, however, I have found it inadvisable 
to attempt this. Where the total number of trees is ten or twenty times as great as the 
number that is dropped, and where the other corrections have been properly applied, this 
particular correction makes only slight differences in the general form of the curve. 
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Unless undue weight is given to the vagaries of a single year, it demands such an amount 
of calculation that it is not worth attempting. 

Turning now from the method of obtaining the corrective factors to their application, 
let. us see how they work in actual practise. Let us take as an example the western yellow 
pine, the tree used by Professor Douglass, and examine first the curves upon which its 
corrective factors are based, and then the final corrected curves of growth for the last 300 
years. The yellow pines for which data are available fall into two groups: one from the 
mountains of New Mexico not far from the ruins which were discussed in previous chapters, 
and one from Idaho. We will begin with those from New Mexico. The figures for all the 
trees discussed in this chapter, as has al- 
ready been said, were placed at the disposal 
of the Carnegie Institution of Washington | Gila. |Jemez.| Datil. | Zuni. 
by the United States Forest Service through | Over 200 years of aze....... | “164 | 
the kindness of the: ForesterjMrs He Ss «| Vader 200:years of aeons airs atte 
Graves. In the case of the yellow pine of Total......--.-.+.-++- | 177 | 29 | 140 
New Mexico the Institution is indebted to 
Mr. A. B. Recknagel, chief of silviculture in the Forest Service at Albuquerque, New Mexico, 
who not only gathered most of the data, but had them compiled in his office, and placed his 
results at our disposal. His data, based on 645 trees from four of the United States forest 
reserves, are shown in table 3. 

The Gila and Datil national forests are in the southwestern part of New Mexico near 
the Arizona line, between the ruins of the Santa Cruz Valley on the west, those of the 
Animas Valley on the south, and those of the Jarilla Mountains on the east. All three of 
these groups of ruins are about 150 miles from the center of the Gila forest. The Jemez 
forest lies in the center of the northern part of New Mexico and adjoins the Pajaritan 
Plateau, where the ruins of Tuyoni and the Canyon de los Frijoles are situated. The other 
reserve, the Zuni forest, is in northwestern New Mexico about 80 miles south of the remark- 
able ruins of the Chaco Canyon and not much over 30 miles from some of the other ruins 
described in preceding chapters. Thus the forests have approximately the same distri- 
bution as the ruins with which we have been dealing, but in general lie at greater altitudes 
than the ruins. ‘‘The measurements,” to quote Mr. Recknagel, “were all taken within 
the western yellow pine type between altitudes of 7,000 and 9,000 feet. They were taken 
in the main body of the western yellow pine type, and therefore can be considered as belong- 
ing to members of the pure stand of the species.’’ In other words, the trees with which 
we are concerned grew in the portion of the yellow pine area where the trees grow best and 
where they are neither at the lower limit, so as to be especially liable to injury by drought, 
nor at the upper limit, so as to be especially liable to injury by excessively low temperature 
or long winters. In general, the conditions under which the trees grew were practically ident- 
ical with those described by Professor Douglass at Flagstaff and the higher regions around 
Prescott. In the selection of the analyses to be used age was the only criterion. All of the 
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Fia. 28.—Curve of Growth and Correction for Age of Yellow Pine in New Mexico, based on 
Measurements of 272 Trees computed by Mr. A. B. Recknagel. See Table 3a on page 130. 
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available analyses of trees over 200 years of age have been used, and to them have been 
added an approximately equal number of younger trees in order to afford fair comparisons. 

The results obtained from the data furnished by Mr. Recknagel are shown in figures 28 
and 29. In figure 28 it will be seen that during the first 10 years of their lives the trees 
on an average grew fairly 
rapidly, or 0.46 inch for the [°° 160 1700 vee 1800 1900 
10 years. During the next ‘ 
two decades the rate of growth 
increased rapidly and reached 
amaximum of 0.63 inch during 
the third decade. Then it de- 
creased rapidly at first, and 
then more and more slowly  ° 
until at old age it had sunk to 
half of its value when the trees 
first started. Naturally the 02 
original curve, the dotted line 
of figure 28, shows a certain 
amount of sinuousity due to 
the various accidents, climatic 
and otherwise, to which the 
272 trees which it represents 
have been subjected. Inorder _°” / y 
to obtain the true corrective Fic. 29.—Curve of Growth uf a Roepe d over 280 Years of Age, from 
factor the curve has been 
smoothed as indicated in the solid line. Table 3a shows the measurement. 

The use of the corrective factor is illustrated in figure 29. In this case 50 of the oldest 
of the yellow pines of New Mexico have been taken, trees that began growing previous to 
1630. The upper dotted line shows their rate of growth as actually measured; that is, 
before any correction has been applied. In its early portions for 50 years the curve rises 
with extreme rapidity; then for another 60 years it drops off almost equally fast; then 
we have another rise for 30 years, followed by a fall for 40, a rise for 20, and so on to the 
end. The irregularities are in part an indication of fluctuations of growth because of 
climatic variations or other accidents, but the main fall is due to the fact that after 1655 A. p. 
all the trees were of such age that their rate of growth was decreasing in accordance with 
the curve of figure 28. When the corrective factor for age is applied, the form of the 
curve is changed greatly and brought down to the position of the lower dash line. Here we 
find that the sinuosities continue to appear at the same periods as formerly, but their 
relative size is changed and those in the first century become more manifest because 
not masked by the extremely rapid growth of youth. 

The curve as thus corrected for age drops extremely low in its early portions. If no 
further correction were necessary, we should infer that climatic conditions were very 
unfavorable during the seventeenth century. The low position, however, is due to the 
fact that no corrective factor for longevity has yet been applied. 

The necessity for a correction for longevity is illustrated in figure 30, which represents 
an actual ease of the same kind as that which appears in figure 27 in its simplest ideal form. 
The horizontal distances indicate various groups of trees, varying from those which were 
only 100 years of age at the time of cutting to a small group of three whose average age 
when cut was 390 years. The age of the trees of the respective groups is given in the 
upper row of figures just under the letters A, B, etc. The number of trees in each group 
is indicated in the second row of figures, and is also shown graphically in the rectangular 
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diagram at the bottom of the figure. The groups of trees from Q to U have been included 
for the sake of completeness, but they may be disregarded not only because the number 
of trees in the last three groups is small, but because all the trees in these five groups are 
somewhat abnormal specimens, selected for cutting because of the fact that they had 
grown to large size in spite of their youth. With the older groups of trees this type of 
selection has had little influence, and beyond the age of 200 years we may safely pay no 
attention to it. Hach of the sinuous lines in figure 30 is comparable, as has been said, 
to the single straight line of figure 27. It represents the average growth of each of the 
various groups during a particular decade. The successive lines represent the growth 
during successive decades up to the tenth, as indicated by the Tronteeadl 

large figures on the right-hand side. Then there is a skip to the 


fifteenth and another to the twentieth decade. The small figures | =¢| ¢. ac 3 re: & | 
in parentheses at either end of each line indicate the dates for | 35) £4¢ 368 | 35 
the particular decade and group there represented. The other | 8° < 2 g/ 4 a | 88 
small figures show how great a growth in inches was made during | <7|/“ “f° ¥& 
the respective decades by the terminal groups of each curve, that Tyo, tee een 
is, by group A! as shown on the right of each of the 12 curves, | 2 | 058 | 058 | 0.39 
and by group U for the first ten decades, Q for the fifteenth, and jie | ah eee 
L for the twentieth, as shown on the left. In each of the curves | % | 037. | 007 | 0.40 
the actual figures derived from measurements are indicated by TedtOase | omelets 
the fine line, while the heavy line represents the results obtained | 9 | 0445 045 0.51 
7 i atb+e 10 0.44 0.43 | 0.53 
by smoothing according to the formula ». LNG process, Of | aot ae 


3 
smoothing is the simple one of taking the average of three suc- | 14 | 037. 035 | 0.66 


cessive points of the curve and plotting it for the middle point. fehl ene | 072 
From an examination of figure 30 it appears that the oldest | 1% i eal rea relet ae 
group of trees (A') began to grow about 1520, and grew onan | 19 | 0275 | 028 = 0.82 


average only 0.15 inch during the first decade. The next group | 21 028 | 026 | oss | 
(A*), which began life about 70 years later, grew about 0.29 inch | 32 | 0365 | 0285 0.90 | 
during the first decade; the third group, 10 years younger, grew | 24 0.26 {| 0240 wo) easel 
0.41 inch; the fourth group (B) 0.45, etc., until we come to the | 2. 026 | 024 0.96 
youngest group (U) which grew 1.03 inches. Down to the tenth | 35 | 0343 ont oboe 
decade all the curves have a distinct slope from left to right, | 29 925 | 0235 | 0.98 
indicating that up to the age of 100 years the trees which are | 31 0225 023 © 0.99 | 
now old grew more slowly than those which have not yet attained | 33. 0.23 1.00 | 
great age, and most of which are not destined to attain such age. — : ; . 
By the time the fifteenth decade is reached the difference between the rate of growth of 
old trees and younger trees has decreased notably, and in the twentieth decade it has 
disappeared. On the whole there is a steady decrease in the contrast between old trees 
and young from the first decade to the fifteenth or later. The object of the correction for 
longevity, here as everywhere, is to reduce curves like those now under discussion to 
straight, horizontal lines. If the oldest trees be taken as the standard, the greatest correc- 
tion will be applied to trees of group U, that is, young trees during their first decade, and 
the correction will diminish to zero with the oldest group, A}; it will also diminish as the 
trees increase in age until it becomes zero at the age of nearly 200 years. In practise I have 
found it advisable to treat the curves as straight, sloping lines and to assume that the 
divergence of each curve from a straight line is due merely to accidents and to the fact 
that the number of trees is not sufficient to eliminate accidental effects. 

Returning now to figure 29, let us take the corrective factor for longevity as determined 
by the process just outlined and apply it to the curve already obtained by the application 
of the other corrective factor, that is, the factor for age. By so doing we raise the early parts 
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of the curve, but leave the later parts untouched. This gives the final curve indicated 
in the solid line. In this the sinuosities still occur at the same places as in the original 
upper curve, but are more distinct than there. Taken asa whole the finally corrected curve 
does not trend markedly either up or down, though the portion included in the seventeenth 
century is on the whole somewhat higher than that of the two later centuries. 
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Fia. 30.—Variation in Radial Growth by Decades, Illustrating the Correction for Longevity of 
, the Yellow Pine in New Mexico. 
Vertical scale: one small square equals 0.20 inch. 


Let us next examine the other curves derived from data furnished by the United States 
Forest Service. With these I have included the last 300 years of the curve of the Sequoia 
washingtoniana based on nearly 200 trees measured in 1911. This may here be treated 
in the same way as the others, although in the next chapter we shall consider the entire 
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curve, going back 3,000 years and based on 450 trees, and shall discuss it in detail. The 
total number of curves available for 300 years, more or less, is 17, which are distributed 
from Maine to California. They are shown in figure 31. In most cases there is only one 
curve for a species, although the yellow pine, red fir, white oak, and spruce have two 
curves each, but from distinctly different localities. An attempt has been made to correct 
all the curves by the same method employed in the case of the yellow pine. In certain 
cases, however, the number of specimens is too small to allow of accuracy in the determina- 
tion of the correction for longevity, and hence it has been omitted. In other cases, no 
correction for longevity appears to be required. Among the trees which do not require 
this correction only one, the short-leaved pine of Arkansas, is a conifer. The others— 
namely, the beech of New York, the white oak of Missouri, the white oak of West Virginia, 
and the tulip poplar of West Virginia—are deciduous. The number of trees varies from 
26 in the case of the white oak of Missouri and 29 in the case of the Douglas fir of Idaho 
to 728 in the case of the white oak from West Virginia, Kentucky, and Tennessee. The 
figures for each tree are given in the diagrams and in Table H, pages 325-327. 

The full significance of these curves can not yet be determined, but they are published 
here for the benefit of future investigators and because they enable us to arrive at greater 
certainty in some of our conclusions. The various groups are arranged partly according 
to place, but chiefly according to similarity, the curves at one extreme being quite diverse 
from those at the other. In general no curve is wholly different from those placed immedi- 
ately beside it, but the first and second groups, although quite dissimilar, have been placed 
beside one another for the sake of contrast. All are characterized by pronounced fluctu- 
ations, having a periodicity of 100 to 200 years or more. In each group (excepting the last 
curve, that of the beech) the general form of the major fluctuations is similar, although 
details differ widely. I shall at present make no attempt to interpret the curves as a whole, 
for that is impossible in view of the absence of any exact, specific measurements of the 
growth year by year, such as Professor Douglass has obtained for the yellow pine, and 
such as I shall shortly present for the sequoia. Until these are obtained it would be rash 
to use the curves as the basis of an attempt to reconstruct the climate of the United States 
during the past 200 or 300 years; for different species of trees or the same species in different 
habitats may be stimulated by very different combinations of temperature and moisture, 
and a given species may find itself equally stimulated by two diverse combinations of 
these two factors. For example, to quote certain facts for which I am indebted to Mr. 
Raphael Zon, chief of silvics in the United States Forest Service, in regions like Idaho 
having two seasons of precipitation, winter and summer, the dry spring is the critical period. 
Therefore the fall of snow late in the winter is especially beneficial. In regions like Cali- 
fornia, having no rain whatever in summer, the same is true except that the entire amount 
of snowfall for the whole winter assumes a greater importance. In regions having precipi- 
tation at all seasons, on the other hand, the amount of winter snow makes little differ- 
ence, provided the rains of summer, and especially spring, are abundant. But all trees are 
not equally stimulated by such rains, for some, such as the white oak and tulip poplar, 
require warmth as well as moisture, while others, like the beech, seem to demand only 
moisture and care little whether the temperature is above or below normal. 

Before attempting to draw any conclusions from the curves, let us return to the question 
of how far their sinuosities are due to climatic variations, even though for most species 
the nature of those variations can not yet be determined. We have already spoken of 
the extent to which accidents, such as fires, the shading of trees during youth, the ravages 
of insects, and the change of conditions brought about by the white man’s occupation of 
the country, may have influenced the shape of the curves. Now that we have them before 
us in their final corrected form, it will be profitable to consider these matters once more. 
Unquestionably, extensive forest fires not only kill trees by the thousand, but markedly 
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diminish the rate of growth of those that remain living. Nevertheless, our 17 curves 
appear to have been little influenced in this way. In the first place, previous to the com- 
ing of Europeans and to the introduction of locomotives, fires were probably not one-tenth 
as numerous as now; they were due either to lightning or to the carelessness of the Indians. 
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Ira. 31.—Curves of Growth of American Trees. 
(See Table H, pp. 325-327.) 
The Indians, however, were few in number, and, according to all accounts, generally took 
great care to extinguish their fires or to kindle them in places where they could not spread. 
Still, even in their day, there must have been a certain number of fires, and traces of these 
can sometimes be seen in charred spots far toward the center of a great tree. These 
fires must have produced effects which are apparent in some of our curves. On the whole, 
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as we have already seen, fires would occur during dry seasons, and hence any diminution 
of growth due to them would simply accentuate the diminution due to the drought. In 
spite of this, however, most of the sinuosities in the curves are apparently not due to fires. 
The reason for this conclusion is twofold. 

In the first place, practically every one of our curves is based upon trees which did 
not grow in one restricted locality, but were spread over a wide area. For instance, the 
yellow pines of New Mexico came from forests all over the State; the white oaks came from 
four or five localities in the States of Tennessee, West Virginia, and Kentucky; and the 
giant redwoods were from four localities in the Sierra Nevadas from 5 to 60 miles apart. 
It is far from probable that a single fire would affect all these trees at once, and in most 
cases the number of trees from a given locality is not sufficient to produce more than a 
slight effect upon the general curve unless the fire were very widespread. 

The second reason for believing that fires have had no great effect in producing the 
sinuosities of the curves is stronger. A fire causes an immediate decrease in the tree’s rate 
of growth. It is followed by years of gradual recovery. Therefore in the case of a fire 
the curve ought to drop suddenly and then rise gradually. Sometimes this occurs, but in 
most cases the drop in the curves is not confined to a single decade but continues through 
periods of from 20 to 50 years. In a large number of cases, a'so, the rise in the curve is 
more sudden than the succeeding or preceding fall, indicating that the growth of the trees 
received a somewhat sudden impulse, which was followed by a long period of gradual 
decline. Manifestly this is exactly the opposite of what would occur in the case of a fire. 

Another important cause of differences in the rate of growth of trees is the amount of 
sunlight or shade to which they are subjected. With young trees this is undoubtedly a 
matter of extreme importance, and if our curves were based wholly on immature trees 
it would render them almost valueless. As a matter of fact, however, the curves are based 
on the largest trees, those which for centuries have been dominant. In practically all 
cases the first 10 years of the life of the trees are not used in our curves, and in many cases 
a larger number of years is omitted. Nevertheless in their youth the trees which we have 
employed were doubtless shaded by other trees. Through the greater part of their lives, 
however, they towered to full height and were not overcrowded. Moreover, even if 
shading did prevent normal growth in a young tree, after the trees which overshadowed 
such an individual had died, other trees could scarcely grow up so fast as to overshadow 
it again. In other words, the shading of one tree by another might make the curve of 
growth very low in youth and high in old age, but it could not cause it to fluctuate back 
and forth from high tolow. Therefore we must conclude that while shading is an important 
factor in youth and may largely influence the beginnings of the curve of growth of each 
tree it is not an important factor after maturity is reached. 

It is not easy to estimate the ravages of insects. Doubtless they, too, like fires or 
shading, often check the growth of the forests. The same arguments, however, apply to 
them as to fires. Their ravages are apt to be local and would not be likely to influence 
trees so widely scattered as those which we have used. Moreover, when trees are attacked 
seriously by insects or other parasites the chances are that the trees so affected will die, 
but the trees which have been used in our curves are for the most part uncommonly large 
and elderly individuals which show little sign of disease. 

As to the effect of man, little need be said. Most of our curves are derived from 
regions where man’s influence has not been felt until within a few years. Even in long- 
settled regions the sinuosities of the part of each curve belonging to a period two or three 
centuries ago do not indicate that conditions were then essentially different from those 
which now prevail after the coming of the white man. 

In discussing the reasons for thinking that the sinuosities in the curves are not of 
accidental origin, we have been dealing with the matter negatively. There are, however, 
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distinct positive reasons for thinking that they are due to climatic pulsations. The first 
of these has already been given, namely, the agreement which Professor Douglass finds 
between annual variations in the rate of growth of the yellow pine and in the rainfall. 
Subsequent to the publication of his original paper other investigators have come to the 
same conclusion in respect to other trees; and in the next chapter I shall show how 
far it is true in respect to the Sequoia washingtoniana of California. Another strong 
reason for the belief that climatic pulsations are the cause of the fluctuations in the 
curve is found in the agreement of curves for widely different areas; for instance, the 
curves derived from 32 specimens of the bull pine of San Bernardino County, in southern 
California, from 73 specimens of the red fir at Henry’s Lake, Idaho, and from 26 
specimens of the white oak in Fenton, Missouri, all agree in having a marked maximum 
between 1720 and 1730 a. p., a minor maximum between 1770 and 1780, and a second 
marked maximum between 1820 and 1830—or, in the case of the white oak, a decade 
later. In other cases there is a similar agreement: for example, the 163 specimens of red 
spruce from Piscataqua County, Maine, the 223 spruces from Nicholas County, West 
Virginia, and the 29 Douglas firs from the Salmon Forest, Idaho, all have a pronounced 
maximum between 1680 and 1690 a. p. Next comes a period of slow growth, lasting a 
century or more, but broken by a slight maximum about half-way. Then again the 
curves rise, and reach a maximum between 1810 and 1830. On the other hand, the white 
oak of West Virginia, with its 728 trees, has its maxima and minima at almost opposite 
times from those of the red spruce from Maine. In the same way the curves of the bull 
pine of southern California and the Sequoia sempervirens from the northern part of the 
State are almost diametrically opposed to one another. This is not surprising, for the 
records of the 30 years from 1878 to 1908 show that the main fluctuations of the rainfall 
of these two regions are in general the reverse of one another, which is precisely what we 
should infer from the trees. 

The evidence of these 17 curves of growth, so far as our main problem of climatic 
changes is concerned, all points to one conclusion. The growth of trees in the United States 
seems to be characterized by long and important cycles, having a periodicity of 100 or 200 
years, more or less, and affecting all parts of the country. So widespread a phenomenon 
can scarcely be due to anything but climate. If we were able to interpret each curve more 
exactly in terms of rainfall, snowfall, drought, temperature and the like, we should probably 
find the agreement much closer than is now the case. The very fact, however, that curves 
from Maine and Idaho, or from southern California and Missouri, agree so closely, seems 
to prove that climatic pulsations of relatively long period affect the whole country almost 
simultaneously, and can be readin the trees. It must not be inferred, however, that the 
effect is supposed to be the same in all places. A change which causes drought in the north 
may produce an excess of moisture in the south. 

The possibility of this is well illustrated in figure 32, which shows two curves for the 
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Fig. 32.—Curves of Growth of Western Yellow Pine in New Mexico (dotted line) and Idaho (solid line). 
(See Table H, pp. 325-327.) 
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yellow pine, one in New Mexico (the dotted line which we have already considered) and 
the other the curve for 217 trees in Idaho. The two curves were prepared in exactly the 
same way, and to both the corrections for age and longevity were applied according to 
the same mathematical processes. Nevertheless, they are almost diametrically opposed. 
Where one rises to a maximum the other is depressed to a minimum, and the opposition 
is evident in practically every case. Between 1600 and 1700 it is especially noticeable. 
During the next century, when climatic conditions were less extreme, the difference in the 
curves becomes less marked, and they run along together in a medial position. Then, 
in the nineteenth century, when drought was severe in New Mexico, the two curves are 
again in marked opposition. Moreover, the general trend of the New Mexican curve is 
downward, indicating that, on the whole, conditions during the past three centuries have 
become less favorable to the growth of the yellow pine in that region. The Idaho curve, 
on the contrary, tends upward, suggesting that conditions have there become more and 
more favorable. Much stress must not be laid on this last point, however, for the opposed 
trends may be due partly to errors in the determination of the corrective factors. 

The relation between the two curves of the yellow pine is susceptible of two inter- 
pretations. In the first place, it may indicate that rainy periods in New Mexico are syn- 
chronous with dry periods in Idaho; or, in the second place, it may mean that droughts 
are synchronous in the two regions, but that the trees of New Mexico, growing in a warmer, 
drier region than the others, are stimulated by long winters, heavy snowfall, and late, 
moist springs, while those of Idaho are hindered by the same conditions. An examination 
of the rainfall of the two regions seems to confirm the first possibility. For purposes of 
comparison I have taken all the stations in Idaho, five in number, and in western and 
central New Mexico, including El Paso on the border of Texas, seven in number, which 
have continuous rainfall records since 1894. The Idaho stations range from 1,665 to 4,191 
feet in altitude, with an average altitude of 2,700 feet. Their mean annual temperature 
ranges from 43.4° F. to 51.3° F., with an average of 46.9° F. The New Mexican stations 
vary in altitude from 3,760 to 7,000 feet with an average of 5,150 feet, while their mean 
annual temperature ranges from 49.2° F. to 63.7° F. and averages 56.5°. In both cases 
the meteorological stations are 2,000 to 3,000 feet lower than the region where the pines 
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Tig. 33.—Rainfall of Idaho (solid line) Compared with that of New Mexico (dotted line). 


grow, but the relative conditions are approximately the same. The trees of Idaho certainly 
grow where the climate is cooler and more rainy than in the parts of New Mexico where 
their species flourishes. Nevertheless, in both cases moisture seems to be the factor of 
chief importance. Figure 33 illustrates the matter; it shows the average rainfall of the 
five Idaho stations year by year compared with the seven New Mexican stations. In 
only 4 cases out of 14 does the line connecting one year with the next slope the same way 
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in both curves. In other words, when the rainfall of Idaho increases that of New Mexico 
decreases, and the reverse, which is exactly the same thing that takes place in the growth 
of the trees. The way in which the two sets of curves representing climate and growth agree 
in presenting opposite phases in the two areas goes far toward proving that the method of 
Professor Douglass can be relied upon. 

Before leaving this subject I would call attention to the fact that while the precipitation 
of New Mexico is predominantly of the monsoon, summer, or continental type, and that 
of Idaho is of the more northerly type, dependent on cyclonic storms and falling chiefly 
in winter, both are distinctly of a mixed type. The opposition of the two curves harmon- 
izes with the opposition of the summer and winter rains at Tucson as described in Chap- 
ter I. In Chapter XVI, on the shifting of climatic zones, we come to the conclusion 
that changes of climate are probably characterized by an alternate strengthening and 
weakening of the earth’s winds by reason of an increase or decrease in the intensity of baro- 
metric pressure. Such a strengthening of the winds would at first thought seem to cause 
an increase or decrease of both summer and winter rainfall at the same period. This, 
however, does not seem to be the case in the minor variations now under consideration, 
although it appears to be true when we come to the larger variations discussed in Chapter 
XVI, where the shifting of climatic zones is considered. Possibly this discrepancy is due 
to the movement of Arctowski’s “pleions” and “‘antipleions,”’ or areas of excess or deficiency 
of temperature, rainfall, and soforth. These, as will be shown more fully in Chapter XIX, 
move back and forth in short periods. They are located chiefly within the limits of the 
United States and seem to be a purely continental phenomenon. Another possibility is 
that Idaho lies so far north that the shifting of zones, which is discussed hereafter, brings 
it into what is now the far northern region of light rainfall at a time when New Mexico 
comes into an area of heavy rainfall. As yet the matter is so little understood that any 
satisfactory explanation is impossible. 

As a final method of testing the value of the curves discussed in this chaptcr, let us 
see how the curve for New Mexico agrees with the conclusions which we have already 
reached on the basis of the evidence of terraces, archeology, and history. In this con- 
nection I would emphasize the fact that these conclusions were all reached before the 
trees had been investigated. They have been set down in previous chapters exactly as 
they were reached at a period of from 5 to 15 months before the tree measurements were 
investigated. The importance of this les in the fact that the agreement of the mathe- 
matically derived tree curves with the conclusions derived from entirely different methods 
furnishes strong confirmation of the accuracy of those methods as employed not only in 
America but in Asia and southern Europe. 

From the ruins of Gran Quivira, it will be remembered, we concluded that at the time 
of the Spanish occupation of New Mexico in the first half of the seventeenth century 
climatic conditions were distinctly more favorable than at present. About 1672 the ruins 
of Gran Quivira seem to have been finally abandoned at the time of the Pueblo rebellion. 
During the succeeding century conditions appear to have been somewhat better than 
during the one that ended in 1900, as appears probable from the ruins of Buzani and one 
or two other places not here mentioned. Let us compare the course of events thus indicated 
with the final curve of growth of the yellow pines of New Mexico as derived from 272 trees 
and as shown in the dotted line of figure 32. The high parts of the curve, according to 
the conclusive investigations of Professor Douglass, point to moist conditions, and the 
low to dry. If we interpret the curve in this way, it appears that perhaps one reason 
why the Spaniards were able to establish themselves in New Mexico almost without a 
blow was that from 1600 to 1650 the amount of rain and the general conditions of the 
growth of vegetation were not only more favorable than now, but were becoming better 
from year to year. Places like Gran Quivira were readily habitable and were growingly 
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prosperous, so far as their prosperity depended upon good crops. Under such circumstances 
the ignorant Pueblo Indians would naturally look upon the coming of the Spaniards as a 
blessing. A decrease in rainfall begins to be apparent between 1650 and 1660, but it is un- 
important at first, as we infer from the fact that the growth of the trees (and impliedly of the 
crops) continues to be well above the normal until about 1665. Thereafter a rapid deteriora- 
tion takes place, which culminates about 1680 or soon after. During that period a widespread 
uprising took place against the Spaniards, the Pueblo rebellion which ousted the Europeans 
for some years. Doubtless its immediate cause was the arrogance and cruelty of some of 
the Spaniards, but back of that there probably lay a deep-seated discontent. Want and 
famine must have prevailed, and if the Indians were like the rest of mankind they doubtless 
ascribed their misfortunes to their conquerors. 

The further elucidation of the causes of the Pueblo rebellion is an historical matter 
which can not be discussed at this time. It is worth while, however, to mention a single 
piece of corroborative evidence. Mr. E. E. Free has called my attention to an account 
of an old census given by Mr. J. W. Curd in the El Paso Times. In this document there 
appears an interesting reference to bad crops. El Paso, although in Texas, lies almost at 
the middle of the southern boundary of New Mexico. The document is a census of that 
town dated September 11, 1684, and contains a list of 109 Spanish families living near El 
Paso. It is signed by the Spanish governor. To quote Mr. Curd: 


‘While the document is nothing more than a dry and uninteresting census roll, it is illuminative 
of the terrible devastation and suffering that resulted from the Indian revolt in 1680. This 
revolt destroyed some 42 presidios and missions in New Mexico north of El Paso, and the remnant 
of Spaniards and friendly Indians took refuge in Guadalupe del Passo (El Paso). While the 
Mission Guadalupe was a rich one and additional supplies were forwarded from Mexico City 
the people still suffered much from lack of clothing and food. The census shows that what crops 
were planted that year consisted only of maize, which, owing to drought, was an almost total 
failure. What maize was grown was eaten green, so that there was no supply for winter.” 


The full investigation of this famine and its effects must be left to the historians. The 
coincidence, however, between the curve of the trees, an extraordinary drought and famine, 
the last and worst stages of the Pueblo rebellion, and the final abandonment of places like 
Gran Quivira can not be passed unnoticed. After 1680 conditions appear to have improved; 
the eighteenth century, although a period of less rainfall than during the time of the early 
Spanish occupation, was more propitious than the century which has just closed. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 
THE, CURVE. OF THE BIG TREES: 


The curves of tree growth thus far examined all belong to relatively recent times. Yet 
their length of 200 to 300 years suffices to indicate the existence of climatic cycles longer 
than any which are deducible from actual meteorological records; hence we are led to 
expect that longer curves would indicate still longer cycles. The tree which gives most 
promise of furnishing a long curve is obviously the Sequoia washingtoniana* of California. 
This tree is not only the largest species existing at present, but also the longest-lived, so 
far as we have certain knowledge. A few other species, such as the baobab, are known to 
live to great age, but as they are denizens of tropical countries where seasonal variations 
are slight, they do not produce marked annual rings which can easily and accurately be 
measured. The cedar of Lebanon is another old tree. A branch of this which broke off a 
few years ago is said to have been 2,000 years old, according to a count of the rings made 
by an American member of the faculty of the Syrian Protestant College at Beirut. Un- 
fortunately, however, the number of really old cedars is limited to a few score, and it is 
to be hoped that these will be available for measurement for many years to come. In 
India, among the Hima ayas, certain species of great age and size may eventually give 
valuable records, but they are not likely to carry us back half as far as does the Sequoia 
washingtoniana. 'The same is true in Australia, although it, also, has some old trees of great 
size. Thus there is reason to think that the sequoia will always be the most important 
tree in this respect, not only because of its extraordinary age and size, but because a large 
number of the trees are readily accessible and are being cut year by year, a few at a time, 
in a way to render them easily available for study. It may seem a pity that trees thousands 
of years of age should be cut for fence posts and ‘‘shakes,” but it is fortunate for our 
present investigation. Nor is it a matter of much regret from the point of view of future 
generations, for the United States Forest Service has wisely reserved most of the areas 
where the trees abound, and only the most conservative cutting will there be permitted. 
Moreover, the areas which are owned privately, and of which the Government can not 
afford to take possession, revert to the public domain as soon as the lumber is cut, so that 
as new trees grow they will be preserved for the future. 

A curve of growth such as that of the Sequoia washingtoniana is important not merely 
or chiefly as a record of local climatic conditions, but as a standard from which may be 
deduced the climate of any part of the world during the past 2,000 or 3,000 years. Ac- 
cording to the growing consensus of opinion among meteorologists, the more marked 
climatic variations of different parts of the world are intimately codrdinated; and this 
conclusion, as we have seen, is confirmed by the studies of the present volume. As yet 
the relation between various factors in different parts of the world, such as rainfall in 
tropical Africa and winds in the Sahara, or storms in central Asia and the monsoons in 
India, has not been determined with precision, but this is gradually being accomplished. 
The great difficulty lies in the fact that exact meteorological records are nowhere available 
for a period of much over a century, and in most places for less than half that time. They 


* The California Big Tree has often been known as Sequoia gigantea Endl. ‘That name, however, is synonymous with 
Sequoia sempervirens, the redwood. The earliest name applied to the Big Tree is Taxodium washingtonianum 
Winslow, published in 1854, The combination Sequoia washingtontana was made by Sudworth in 1898, and 
this is the name that must stand for the species. Jepson, in his Silva of California, uses for this tree the 
name Sequoia gigantea Decaisne, dating from 1854, but since this is obviously a homonym of Endlicher’s name, 
it is untenable. 
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do not cover the whole of a single one of the longer cycles. Yet long records are essential 
if we would understand what has really happened in the past and thus put ourselves in a 
position to determine the cause of present changes and to arrive at the ability to predict 
those of the future. Such a knowledge is equally essential if we would understand all the 
varied and important effects which climatic pulsations, working through famine, migration, 
and other causes, have produced upon man in the past and are likely to produce upon him 
in the future. Only by such knowledge of the past, apparently, and by the ability to 
predict the future, can we be sure to avoid calamities akin to some which have over- 
whelmed certain portions of the earth at various historic periods. Seemingly, then, it is 
not only of scientific interest, but of direct practical value, to be able to extend our climatic 
records as far back as possible in all parts of the world. e 

If the method of interpreting the growth of trees introduced by Douglass and amplified 
in this volume commends itself to the scientific world and is widely adopted, the work of a 
decade or two, or at most of a generation, ought to give us curves of tree growth extending 
back 300 years more or less in all the chief parts of the earth. A comparison of the later 
portion of each curve with the local meteorological records for a few decades will show 
what kind of weather conditions promote or retard growth and will enable us to determine 
the kind of cells and the proportion of different kinds which grow in years of particular types. 
If the curves of several species are available from the same area, and if the cellular structure 
is carefully studied in each case, it will not only be possible to interpret each curve from 
beginning to end, but it will also probably be feasible to draw curves representing changes 
in special types of meteorological phenomena, such as the amount of rain, its distribution, 
the length and temperature of the growing season, and the other factors which are of chief 
importance in determining the rate of growth of vegetation. The curves thus obtained, 
being derived from a great number of trees of several species scattered over a considerable 
area, will represent average conditions in a way that is possible only with a large number 
of meteorological stations. More important than this is the fact that the tree curves sum 
up the effect of all sorts of meteorological conditions upon vegetation. This effect is of 
paramount importance, as is clear from the fact that the primary object of the greatest 
weather bureaus is to furnish statistics and predictions of weather for the benefit of agri- 
culture. Various attempts have been made to combine precipitation, temperature, length 
of seasons, evaporation, the monthly distribution of rainfall, and other factors into a single 
curve which should sum up the effect of the weather upon plant life, but the results have 
not been satisfactory. Tree curves, however, seem to furnish exactly what is wanted. Of 
course large numbers of them are necessary, but the expense of obtaining them is not 1 per 
cent as great as the expense of obtaining reliable meteorological records year after year. 

When we have obtained reliable climatic curves for various parts of the world covering 
a period of two or three centuries, we shall probably be in a position to make most instructive 
comparisons of one country with another. If meteorologists are right in thinking that no 
great change in the circulation of the atmosphere, or in any of the other climatic elements, 
can take place in one part of the world without a corresponding change of some sort in 
other parts, it ought ultimately to be possible to say that a change of a certain sort in 
California is indicative of such and such a change of quite a different kind in China, South 
Africa, or some other part of the world. By this I do not mean that minor changes, such 
as those of a single year, can be correlated in different regions, but only the main ones, those 
that belong to long cycles (such as Briickner’s 35-year cycle) or, still more, to the much 
greater cycles of which the studies of this volume seem to furnish evidence. Granting, 
then, that a pronounced change can not take place in one part of the earth’s atmosphere 
without inducing some sort of variation in other parts, it seems to follow that from a single 
long curve like that of California we can work out the main changes in all parts of the world. 
Other lines of evidence will furnish assistance, and little by little the curves of other trees 
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will be carried back farther and farther; yet for the present, and probably for a long time 
to come, the curve of the Sequoia washingtoniana is likely to be the most important of 
all lines of evidence as to the climate of the last 2,000 to 3,000 years. We may add that it 
is likely to be one of the most important lines of evidence as to the climate of the future, 
for it will probably give us more knowledge of prolonged cycles and more data for use in 
the determination of the causes of climatic changes than will any other individual group 
of facts. Hence it behooves us to treat the subject with the utmost care and to use every 
possible means of obtaining high accuracy. 

The Sequoia washingtoniana, as is well known, is one of two species of redwood, a genus 
which grows in California, and nowhere else. The other species is the Sequoia semper- 
virens, or coast redwood, which possesses many of the qualities of its cousin, the giant 
redwood, but attains neither such great age nor such great size. It flourishes in the Coast 
Range of California, from a point about 100 miles south of San Francisco to the northern 
part of the State. It is never found at any great distance from the sea, for its habitat is 
limited to places on the western slope of the mountains, where summer fogs keep the air 
moist and where the precipitation is heavy because the winds from the west are there first 
compelled to rise. The other redwood, the giant species with which we are mainly con- 
cerned, grows in a similar environment among the Sierra Nevadas. Its habitat is limited 
to a narrow strip 250 miles long, beginning near latitude 36°, in the mountains east of 
Portersville, and extending northwest as far as latitude 39°, west of Lake Tahoe. The 
trees are found only near the western edge of the mountains, at an altitude which rarely 
falls below 5,000 feet even at the northern limits, and rarely rises above 7,000 even in the 
south. In any given locality the range is almost never more than 1,000 feet. 

The giant sequoia is strictly limited to a narrow band of abundant precipitation. As 
the westerly winds come from the Pacific Ocean they first cross the coastal belt of cold 
water which prevails along much of the California shore. There they are so chilled, 
especially in summer, that their moisture is condensed into fogs. Then they rise over the 
Coast Range, and in so doing are once more cooled and obliged to give up moisture in the 
form of rain. These two sources of moisture make possible the existence of the Sequoia 
sempervirens, but only in its own special, narrow strip. 

Proceeding eastward the winds descend into the inner valley of California, and by so 
doing become warm and capable of holding much moisture. Hence the valley is dry, 
especially on the west side, where the winds first descend. Farther eastward the air is 
once more forced to rise by the Sierras. At first it does not give up much moisture, because 
it has already lost so much in crossing the Coast Range. Only when it gets to an elevation 
higher than that reached in crossing those mountains does condensation begin to take 
place on a large scale. Thereafter precipitation increases rapidly for 2,000 to 3,000 feet, 
after which it begins to decrease. The decrease is due partly to the fact that after a certain 
point the actual amount of moisture which the cooled air is capable of holding becomes 
slight, and a large amount of cooling is necessary in order to cause its precipitation, and 
partly because after a height of 6,000 to 7,000 feet is attained the mountains no longer 
rise steeply, so that the cooling of the air is less rapid than on the front of the mountains. 
These various conditions give rise to a narrow belt of heavy rainfall with drier areas on 
either side, and in this belt alone the giant redwood flourishes. Along with it grow pines 
and cedars, which are able also to grow at both higher and lower altitudes than the sequoia. 
Another common tree is the white fir, which, with the Douglas fir, is found in abundance 
not only with the sequoia, but in places too high and cold for it. Bushes as well as great 
trees abound in the well-watered sequoia zone, and some, like the azalea, seem to be almost 
as particular about their location as are the Big Trees. The azaleas’ white flowers, tinged 
with orange and pink, are often banked in great masses in the bottoms of the same moist 
valleys where the sequoia dwells. 
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Every one has heard of the vast size and great age of the Big Trees of California. The 
trunk of a well-grown specimen has a diameter of 25 to 30 feet, which is equal to the width 
of an ordinary house. Sucha tree sometimes towers 300 feet, or 4 times as high as a large elm, 
and within 25 feet of the top the trunk is still 10 or 12 feet in thickness. Three thousand 
fence-posts, sufficient to support a wire fence around 8,000 to 9,000 acres, have been made 
from one of these giants, and that was only the first step toward using its huge carcass. 
The second item of its product consisted of 650,000 shingles, enough to cover the roofs of 
70 to 80 houses. Finally, there still remained hundreds of cords of firewood which no one 
could use because of the prohibitive expense of hauling the wood out of the mountains. 
The upper third of the trunk and all the branches lie on the ground where they fell, not 
visibly rotting, for the wood is wonderfully enduring, but simply waiting until some foolish 
camper shall light a devastating fire. 

Huge as the sequoias are, their size is scarcely so wonderful as their age. A tree that 
has lived 500 years is still in its early youth; one that has rounded out 1,000 summers and 
winters is only in full maturity; and old age, the threescore years and ten of the sequoias, 
does not come for 17 or 18 centuries. How old the oldest trees may be is not yet certain, 
but during our two seasons of field work in 1911 and 1912 we counted the rings of 79 that 
were over 2,000 years of age, of 3 that were over 3,000 years, and of 1 that was 3,210 years. 
In the days of the Trojan War and of the exodus of the Hebrews from Egypt, this oldest 
tree was a sturdy sapling, with stiff, prickly foliage like that of a cedar, but far more com- 
pressed. It was doubtless a graceful, sharply conical tree, 20 to 30 feet high, with dense, 
horizontal branches, the lower ones of which swept the ground. Like the young trees of 
to-day, the ancient sequoia and the clump of trees of similar age which grew close to it 
must have been a charming adornment of the landscape. By the time of Marathon the 
trees had lost the hard, sharp lines of youth and were thoroughly mature. The lower 
branches had disappeared, up to a height of 100 feet or more; the giant trunks were dis- 
closed as bare, reddish columns covered with soft bark 6 to 12 inches in thickness; the 
upper branches had acquired a slightly drooping aspect; and the spiny foliage, far removed 
from the ground, had assumed a graceful, rounded appearance. Then for centuries, 
through the days of Rome, the Dark Ages, and all the period of the growth of European 
civilization, the ancient giants preserved the same appearance, strong and solid, but with 
a strangely attractive, approachable quality. 

Before proceeding to more technical matters, a brief description of our method of 
work may not be amiss. ‘Toward the end of May, 1911, I left the railroad at Sanger, near 
Fresno, in the great inner valley of California, and with two assistants drove up into the 
mountains through the General Grant National Park to Indian Basin, about 3 miles west 
of Hume, in a tract belonging to the Hume-Bennett Lumber Company. There we camped 
for two weeks, and then went to a similar region some 60 miles farther south on the Tulare 
River, east of Portersville, where we spent a slightly longer time. The next year, in early 
June, with Professor H. S. Canby, of Yale University, and five student assistants from 
California, I went again to the Hume region and spent a month camped at various points 
at distances of from 2 to 10 miles from Hume. After my departure my assistants remained 
another month in the Converse Basin. One of them, Mr. Hiram E. Miller, was with me 
in both 1911 and 1912, and in the latter year took charge of the work during the last month. 
His carefulness and efficiency make me feel as much confidence in the results obtained 
after I left as in those obtained under my own personal supervision. 

The method employed by the lumbermen in cutting the trees furnishes a smooth sawed 
surface over half the area of the stump. Before the lumbermen attack one of the giants, 
they build a platform about it 6 feet or more above the ground and high enough to be 
clear of the most flaring portion of the trunk. On this two men stand and chop out huge 
chips sometimes 18 inches long. As the cutting proceeds, a great notch is formed, flat on 
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the bottom and high enough so that the men actually stand within it. In this way they 
chop 10 feet more or less into the tree, until they approach the center. Then they take a 
band-saw, 20 feet or more in length, and go around to the other side. For the next few 
days they pull the great saw back and forth, soaking it liberally in grease to make it slip 
easily, and driving wedges behind it in order to prevent the weight of the tree from resting 
on the saw. Finally, when the tree is almost cut through, more wedging is done, and 
the helpless trunk topples over with a thud and a stupendous cracking of branches that 
can be heard a mile. The sawn surface exposes the rings of growth so that all one has to 
do is to measure them, provided the cutting has taken place recently. 

Even in old stumps it is comparatively easy to measure the rings. The sequoia is so 
wonderfully durable that as soon as one cuts half an inch below the surface of a stump 
the wood is almost fresh, even though 30 years have elapsed since the tree was cut. This, 
however, is true only of the heart-wood. The 6 inches of wood on the outside of each 
trunk, that is, the portion in which sap was actually flowing at the time of cutting, are of 
quite a different quality. The wood is white instead of deep red like the main body of the 
trunk, it is soft, and it decays rapidly, so that at the end of 20 to 30 years it is often quite 
rotten, although enough generally remains to permit the counting of the rings. On the 
smoothly sawn surface of the stumps the rings are often so clear that one can measure 
them easily and accurately with no preparation whatever, or else with no preparation except 
scraping off the pitchy sap which has been exuded from within, or brushing off an accumu- 
lation of pine needles and dirt with a whisk broom. A little experience, however, soon 
taught us that while the larger rings could be measured with accuracy, the smaller ones 
were apt to be missed unless greater precautions were taken. Therefore we made it a 
practise to chisel grooves an inch or more deep in the more difficult portions of each tree, 
and in the latter half of our work we chiseled the entire distance except for some of the 
large rings toward the center. During the first season, except in the case of especially 
old or difficult specimens, only one measurement was made upon each tree. Our practise 
was to select the best possible radius, usually the longest and clearest, and always as free 
as possible from knots. During thesecond year we invariably measured two radii on each 
tree, and often three or even four. We also went back to many of the trees done the year 
before and measured them again along other radii. 

One of our chief difficulties lay in the fact that in bad seasons one side of a tree often 
fails to lay on any wood, especially in cases where a clump of trees grow together in the 
sequoilas’ usual habit, and the inner portions do not have a fair chance. Often we found a 
difference of 20 to 30 years in radii at right angles to one another; and in one extreme case, 
one side of a tree 3,000 years old was 500 years older than the other, according to our count. 
All these things necessitated constant care in order that our results might be correct. 
Another trial lay in the fact that in spite of the extraordinary durability of the wood, a 
certain number of decayed places are found, especially at the centers of the older trees, 
exactly the portions which one most desires to see preserved. 

The net result of our work is summed up in the tables on pages 301 to 330. From 
these it will be seen that we measured a total of 462 trees, 11 of which were entirely dis- 
carded, because repeated measurements failed to agree, or because of other known sources 
of error. Among the 451 trees actually used, 108 were measured along only one radius, 
234 along two radii, 89 along three, 18 along four, and 2 along five. For the most part 
those measured along only one radius were young trees in which there was small opportunity 
for error. A number, however, were old trees located in the valley of the Tulare River which 
we visited in 1911, but did not return to in 1912. A few others, located in regions which 
we revisited, could not be found a second time, or else could not be identified because at 
the beginning of our work we failed to number the stumps, a practise which we followed 
carefully most of the time. The numbers were chiseled on the flat surface, and are there 
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for future identification if other investigators carry this work farther. The total number 
of measurements, excluding trees not used, amounts to 925, which makes an average of over 
2 for each tree. Some of these were discarded, leaving 785 as the number actually used. 

As a rule three measurements were made only in cases where the first two differed by 
more than 1 per cent. More than three were made only upon trees of exceptional difficulty. 
The age of the trees at the time of cutting varied from 250 to 3,210 years. The average is 
approximately 1,400. Including the 28 measurements of the 11 discarded trees, the number 
of individual decades measured during our two seasons of work amounts to approximately 
111,700, while the number of rings actually counted was ten times as great, or 1,117,000. 
So large a number of measurements ought to give results of fairly high accuracy. Inasmuch 
as the number of trees which go back 2,000 years is 79, considerable accuracy is possible 
at that remote time; and even at a date 600 years earlier, where 10 trees are available, 
the results are sufficiently accurate to indicate the main outlines of the climatic curve, 
although the vagaries of individual decades are not reliable and the general fluctuations 
are exaggerated. Finally, the data used in the curve are derived from an area sufficiently 
wide to eliminate in large measure the effects of purely local phenomena. Most of the 
trees grew within a circle 10 miles in diameter centering between Hume and the General 
Grant National Park, but a considerable number came from the Tulare region, where they 
were distributed in two tracts 8 miles or more from one another, and 60 miles from the 
main area. These trees from the Tulare region give curves whose main outlines are the same 
as those from the other area. Therefore it seems that local circumstances other than varia- 
tions of climate have not had any noticeable effect upon the main form of the final curve. 

In order to obtain exact results it is necessary not only to have a large number of 
measurements, but to determine all possible sources of error and make al owances for 
them. In addition to the corrections for age and longevity, which have been described 
in the preceding chapter, three other types of correction are needed. The first of these 
is a correction to offset the errors in counting, which are inevitable if the counting must 
be done by fallible human beings. Next a correction is required to offset the fact that the 
trees, as has already been said, do not always form complete rings each year, and so in 
some cases seem to be younger than they really are. Finally, the fact that the trees flare 
at the base, together with the fact that it is necessary to select the best rather than the 
average radii, demands still another type of correction. 

In order to find out how large a part the individual idiosyncrasies of the various 
observers have played in causing errors of counting, I instructed my assistants to make a 
recount of a number of measurements. Unfortunately I did not realize the necessity of this 
until after I had left the field, and so my own error and that of four assistants, each of 
whom made a small number of measurements, could not be determined. For the three 
assistants, however, who with myself did four-fifths of the counting, and measuring, the 
statistics are sufficient to show the nature and degree of the errors involved. The method 
was simple. After one observer had finished a radius, he was instructed to go over it again 
and count the number of rings, and his two fellow-observers were instructed to do likewise. 

Table 4 shows the result. In each case the number of radii involved is 46 and the aver- 
age age is 1,472 years. The first column shows the age of the trees according to the original 
count. The other columns show the extent to which the recounts of the three observers, 
X, Y, and Z, differed from the original. It will be seen that in 22 cases, or nearly half, 
X obtained the same result as in the original count, which in many cases was made by 
himself. In 16 cases he obtained more than the original, his greatest divergence being 
61 on a very difficult tree with small, almost invisible rings, and his average divergence 
being 10.1. In the remaining cases, 8 in number, he got less than the original, his worst 
result being —47, and his average —12.6. His divergences on the plus side exceeded 
those on the minus side by only 60, so that his average difference from the original was 
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only +1.3 years. If the sum of all his divergences, whether plus, minus, or zero, be taken 
it amounts to 262, or an average of +5.7. This is a trifle over 0.333 per cent of the 
average age of the trees. The net result is that in these 46 measurements, which are a 


Tasie 4.—The effect of recounting the rings of growth upon the apparent age of the sequoias of California. 


Difference between first counts and Difference be- 
Number of tree | Age per recounts of three observers. tween read- 
in table. first count. ings A and 
XE Y %, B of tree.t 

CY be epee 1262 0 — 2 0 1 
Bis. o's 1263 0 —- 2 -—- 6 

3872 A.... 1453 0 - 8 - 1 1 
Bs. ce 1452 0 - 8 —- 6 

BY 3: eae 1680 0 + 22 + 22 4 
Boas 1676 + 20 + 17 + 26 

383 A.... 1414 + 2 0 — 8 44 
Bikes 1370 + 22 + 13 0 

369 A.... 1226 + 61 0 + 76 141 
Be Suc 1367 — 47 — 25 0 

410A... 1893 0 — 31 — 20 51 
Brie 1842 (0) + 9 + 20 

420 A.... 1586 + 2 -—- § —- 2 21 
Biko: 1607 | OR line Panes - 5 

MO ae 1450, iteteres = LOW | Aes at 

426 A.... 1469 0 - 3 - 3 16 
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41Z-As 2... 1289 —- 4 — 14 0 A 
Bi. 1285 + 2 —- 2 0 

2 Ge. ae 1284 + 2 + 3 0 A 
Be 1288 20 et 9 

415 A., 1605 0 — 38 - 2 8 
Be 1613 —- 6 0 + 11 

416 A.. 1626 0 +11 -— 10 9 
Ese 1635 + 2 0 + 7 

429 A.. 1296 0 + 4 + 6 11 
LS ee 1285 + 18 + 10 + 19 

431 A.... 1041 + 1 + 2 0 13 
Bees 1018 + 3 + 2 0 

427 A’... 1690 0 + 5 1 0 
Bosc 1690 + 2 0 + 6 

432 A.... 1349 - il + 2 0 1 
Bex. 1350 - 1 — 4 0 

433 A.... 2166 0 - il + 7 rl 
Boss 2225 0 + 6 -+ 13 

434 A.... 2170 -— 18 0 0 19 
Biwe. 2150 — 18 — 23 10) 

436 A.... 1525 0 + 1 - 1 2 
Be aecis 1523 0 - 9 + 3 

AST ALS a. 1088 (6) + 3 + 12 7 
Beets 1095 10) - 6 + 3 

438 A.... 1462 0 0 + 3 41 
Bs eats 1452 + 10 + 15 0 

419 A.... 1127 0 + 17 + 1 20 
Biec as 1138 - 6 0 - 4 

428 A.... 1270 + 2 —- 7 0 10 
Bir. 1289 0 — 23 — 24 
+161 +155 +266 

"TOUS Xs ccte ere siz 69487 —101 —221 — 92 439 
+262 +376 +358 

eee s& 
Average...... 1478 Be Ae ashe brow Be hs } 19.1 
— 
Grand average 1478 { a i 19.1 


* This measurement was made by mistake at a part of the tree where a portion of the outer 
rings had decayed. Of course it was not used, but it is added here merely to illus- 
trate the dangers that must be guarded against. 
+ This means the difference between the apparent age of the tree on the first count along two 
different radii as indicated by the numbers 1262 for 371A and 1263 for 371B. 
fair sample of all, the probable difference between X’s recount and the original count of 
himself or of one of the others was only 0.333 per cent, and might be either an excess or a 
deficiency, with a slight tendency toward getting more rings in the recount than in the 
original count. This tendency, however, amounts to only 0.1 per cent. With Y the 


case is similar, but as he was more careless than his two companions his divergence is 
11 
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ereater, 8.2 years on the average, and he gets slightly less rings than they, as is shown by 
the fact that his average divergence when plus, minus, and zero years are added, comes 
out a minus quantity. In the case of Z, greater carefulness than with either of the others 
is indicated by the fact that on the average his recounts are 0.25 per cent more than 
he and his companions obtained in the original counts. In all cases the errors are so 
small that they can be neglected without serious consequences. 

So far as mere errors of counting are concerned, it is probable that in the long run 
where a number of observers are concerned they balance one another; but there is still a 
certain degree of error on account of the fact that certain rings are so small that they 
almost coalesce and are not differentiated, but counted as one. This is evident from the 
fact that in general the more carefully a radius is prepared and the more minutely it is 
scrutinized with a lens, the greater the number of rings. As a partial offset to this may 
be put the fact that occasionally two rings are formed in a single year. Such cases are rare, 
however—far more rare than in the yellow pines examined by Professor Douglass—and 
it is almost invariably easy to distinguish them by the lack of firm, hard fiber in the outer 
portion of the extra ring, that is, the part which grows late in the season. On the whole 
we may conclude that, so far as purely human errors of counting are concerned, individual 
cases of very bad trees may occasionally run as high as an error of 5 or 6 per cent, but on 
the whole they are less than 0.333 per cent, and tend to balance one another, even with a 
single observer, and still more where several are concerned; yet there remains a certain 
error, slight, but constant, due to the fact that rings which actually exist are not counted. 
We have no means as yet of knowing how great this is, but it must be less than 1 per cent 
and probably not over 0.1 per cent, for in many trees all the rings are so large that one 
can not possibly fail to see them. 

The next source of error, the actual absence of rings, is a much more serious matter 
than the errors of counting. When radii on different sides of a tree are counted they are 
in many cases found to be unequal. The table of recounts on page 145 shows that in the 
23 trees there recorded the differences between the first and second readings range all the 
way from zero to 141, with an average of 19.1, or 1.3 per cent of the average age. In one 
cxceptionally bad case a radius on one side of an old tree when first counted gave an age 
of 3,067, which when recounted was reduced to 2,996, while a radius nearly at right angles 
to the first gave an age of 2,587, which a recount reduced to 2,526. Such a divergence 
of 480 between the pair of readings made at the first attempt and 470 between the second 
pair is most unusual. It indicates great irregularity, and this irregularity, in turn, partially 
explains the large differences of 2 or 3 per cent between the original counts and the recounts, 
differences also due partly to the peculiar way in which the stump had been cut into the 
form of a rough cone and had since decayed to an uncommon degree. An inspection of 
the tables at the end of the volume shows that differences of 1 to 5 per cent between different 
sides of the same tree are not uncommon. Fortunately they are far from being the rule, 
since more than half of the trees show apparent differences of less than 1 per cent, which 
may be due in many cases to errors in counting. In the cases where there is a genuine 
difference it appears to be due to the fact that during bad years one side of a tree may not 
make any growth. This may be due simply to the fact that that side is shaded by other 
trees or is prevented from getting much nourishment because of the presence of great 
numbers of roots of other plants; or it may be due to injuries such as the breaking off of 
branches or the ravages of fire. 

Plate 6 illustrates an extreme phase of the matter. When the young sequoia there 
shown was about 23 years old the portion about an inch to the right of the letter A ceased 
to grow for three or four years, while the opposite side grew as rapidly as ever. Then the 
stunted side revived and made a good growth during the last three years before the tree 
was cut. If the tree had continued to live it would doubtless have put on wood on all 
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sides, but the lost portions between the twenty-third and twenty-seventh years would 
never have been replaced. Should such a tree reach the age of 3,000 years, it might 
well appear 500 years younger on one side than the other. In a case like that of Plate 6 
it is an easy matter to perceive the loss of the rings, but when a tree becomes large and 
the rings are not only very thin, but have a length of from 20 to 100 feet, as seen on the 
stump, it is extremely difficult to follow an individual ring and see whether it dies out or is 
continuous. Occasionally one can perceive ring after ring dying out, as is illustrated at 
A in Plate 6. At other times this can not be seen, but as the stump is counted farther 
and farther toward a given side the number of rings keeps increasing. In still other cases 
the loss of rings is manifest enough and makes no difficulty. This is true in cases of injury, 
such as burning. It is illustrated in Plate 7, where the rings are seen to tend to grow out 
from either side over the injured portion until finally they coalesce and the scar is no longer 
visible on the surface, although it still shows when the tree is cut. Where such scars 
exist it is always possible to avoid them in measuring, but in‘trees which have been sub- 
jected to many injuries, in order to avoid them, the measuring must be done upon lines which 
zigzag. In such cases the rings vary in width more than would be the case if only climatic 
causes were active. Such trees were in general avoided in our measurements, although a 
few were included, because they were of unusual age. Trees which have lost rings in the 
other, less noticeable fashion can not so easily be detected or avoided, inasmuch as two 
counts are necessary before their character becomes evident. Even then one can not 
be sure that the error is really in the tree and not in the observer until a third count has 
been made. Cases where three or more counts proved highly divergent were rejected in 
our final computations. Usually, however, a fair degree of agreement was found. In the 
majority of cases the first two readings were in such close agreement that both could be used. 
Nevertheless, differences of 1 or 2 per cent are common. In such cases we have assumed 
that the larger value comes nearer to representing the true age. 

From what has just been said, it is evident that while many trees have the full number 
of rings on all sides, many others show deficiencies. Hence it is impossible to be sure of 
the exact age of any tree unless measurements are made on all sides. With trees having a 
diameter of 10 to 20 feet or more, and numbering their rings by the thousand, this is 
practically an impossibility because of the expense and time involved. If a small number 
of measurements, one, two, or three, are made upon each tree at places determined by 
the accidents of cutting and of smooth, clean, easily read radii, there is bound to be a 
deficiency in the apparent as compared with the real age of the trees. In individual cases 
the radii having the maximum number of rings will happen to be counted and the true 
age will be obtained. In the best trees, those which do not have the habit of dropping any 
rings, this will happen continually. With the other trees it will happen only rarely, and 
thus in any large group there is sure to be an error. This error can not be calculated 
exactly, since there is no known rule as to how much of a given ring is lost and how much 
retained. If we make an assumption as to this matter, however, the rest can readily be 
calculated. Let us assume that conditions are like those in figure 34. Here the age of 
the tree is supposed to be 100 years. In the half of the trunk indicated by the letters 
A}, A?, and A®all the rings are complete. In the other half they die out at regular intervals, 
until the minimum is reached at B, half-way between A! and A$, the two points where the 
maximum comes to anend. This will be readily seen from the diagram, where the number 
of rings at the minimum is assumed to be 76. Suppose, now, that only one radius were 
measured in an infinite series of trees of this kind. This radius would fall at all possible 
positions, as chance might dictate. Half of the time it would have the maximum value 
of 100 rings. During the rest of the time it would vary from 100 to 76, with an average 
value of 88. Hence the average of all the readings would be the mean of 88 and 100, 
or 94, which is less than the true maximum by 6, or by one-fourth of the difference between 
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the true maximum and the true minimum. Expressed in general terms this means that 
if half of the trunk has the full number of rings, and if the number diminishes regularly 
to a minimum at a single point, an average measurement will be less than the maximum by 
one-fourth of the difference between the maximum and the minimum. : 

Suppose now that two radii be measured and that the angle between them be 180°— 
that is, suppose that they lie opposite one another; in this case one of the radii will always 
have a value of 100, so that the average value of the apparent maximum will be equal to 
the true maximum. The value of the minimum, on the other hand, will fluctuate between 
100 and 76, and its average will be 88. 


Fig. 34.—Ideal Diagram to Illustrate the Dropping of Rings. 


In actual practise, where two measurements are taken, it is not possible to have them 
in line with one another. This is due to the fact that the trees, as has already been ex- 
plained, are not sawed entirely, but are chopped through half their thickness. Only the 
sawed part can be measured with ease and accuracy. Hence, in the choice of places for 
measurement, we are limited to 180°. The distance of the radii from one another varies 
from 90°, or occasionally even less, up to 180°, according to the exigencies of the trunk in 
question. On an average, the distance is about 135°. In such a case, it is evident that 
the two radii will be equal when they lie anywhere in the portion of the tree A'4?A’, or 
in the positions XO and YO at a distance of 22.5° from the line where the number of rings 
ceases to be the maximum. Evidently the maximum line can never lie in the sector of the 
tree, 135° in extent, between X and Y, but must lie somewhere in the sector XA2Y. This 
part consists of 180° having a value of 100 and 45° whose value ranges from 100 to 94. The 
average value of this latter portion is 97. Therefore, the average value of all the maximum 
radii which could possibly be obtained when the two radii are 135° apart would be 99.4. 

The value of the minimum radii may be calculated in the same way. Manifestly, the 
minimum can never lie in the portion of the tree MA?N, but must lie in the portion 
MBN. The average value of this latter portion amounts to 90.4. The difference between 
the average maximum and the average minimum readings is 9, which is 9 per cent of the 
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true maximum—that is, of the actual age of the tree. By comparison of the first and 
second readings of the trees actually measured, it is easy in any given group to compute 
this difference between the average maximum and the average minimum. Its value for 
all our sequoias is shown in table 5. There it will be seen that for trees under 1,000 years 
old it amounts to about 0.73 per cent. As the trees grow older it increases, until with 
trees more than 2,000 years old it becomes 1.62 per cent. Thus it appears that as a tree 
grows older the liability to loss of rings increases, so that a tree 2,000 years old is not only 
likely to have lost twice as many rings as a tree 1,000 years old, because it is twice as old, 
but this loss is likely to have been doubled. This greater proportion of loss among the old 
trees is due, apparently, to the fact already discussed, that the trees which live to a great 
age grow slowly in their youth. They are hard, knotty trees, able to resist drought, and per- 
haps not suffering by the loss of a year’s growth so much as do trees which grow rapidly. 


TaBie 5.—The difference between the first and second measurements of sequoias. 


Difference between first and second 
| Average age es sete ade = 
Age of trees in years. | of trees in | No. of trees. i | 
| | | Percentage 
| years. | 
| | Sum. | Average. | of average 
| | | age. 
| A. 250-1000 | 640 | 115 i 536 | 4.65 | 0.73 
| B. 1000-2000 1470 257 4202 | 16.35 1.11 
C. over 2000 2285 79 2914 | 36.90 | 1.62 


The percentages given in table 5 enable us to form an estimate of the degree of accuracy 
which we have probably obtained in determining the age of our trees. If we assume that 
half of each tree, on an average, shows the correct number of rings, the ratio of the per- 
centage of rings missing to the average difference between the maxmum and minimum 
measurements will be 24 to 9. In group A of the table, the average age of the trees is 640 
years. The average difference between the first and second readings amounts to 0.73 per 
cent. From this we can deduce the equation, 24 :9::X :0.73. In this case, X is the 
percentage of difference between the absolute maximum and absolute minimum of the 
trees in group A. Its value is 1.94 per cent, and this percentage of 640 equals approxi- 
mately 12 years. This means that, according to the assumption made above, the average 
tree under 1,000 years old misses 12 rings at some point in its circumference. 

In order to find how nearly the supposed maximum approximates the actual maximum, 
another equation is necessary. In the assumed case of figure 34, the average maximum 
amounts to 99.4 per cent of the absolute maximum, and is less than it by 0.6 per cent. 
The difference between absolute maximum and absolute minimum is 24. The ratio of 
24 to 0.6 equals that of 12 to Y, in which Y is the number of years by which the average 
measured maximum in trees under 1,000 years of age is less than the average absolute 
maximum. JY, it will be seen, amounts to 0.3, or less than half a year. 

In the same way it is possible to calculate the number of years by which the maximum 
reading of trees of any age will be less than its true value. Even in the case of the oldest 
group of trees this amounts to only about 4 years, or 0.166 per cent of the age. This is 
so small a number that it can be neglected, and in cases where two or more readings are 
available we can assume that the error arising from the loss of rings is no greater than 
the error due to mistakes in counting. 

Where only one reading is available, however, the case is quite different. In the ideal 
case of figure 34, an average reading is 6 per cent less than the true maximum; 6 per cent 
is two-thirds of the 9 per cent which we have seen to be the average amount by which 
the maximum and minimum readings differ from one another if the two lines of measure- 
ment be 135° apart. If we apply this ratio to the percentages of table 5, we find that in 
trees under 1,000 years of age the average reading is less than the true maximum by 0.48 
per cent, while in the oldest group of trees it is less by 1.08 per cent. 
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From this it appears that if we would obtain correct results from our measurements of 
trees, it is necessary to make a slight addition in those cases where only one reading is 
available. The amount of this addition can be seen in tables C and D, on pages 302-307. 
It varies from a negligible quantity with the youngest trees to as much as four or five decades 
with the oldest trees. In making the computations upon which our final tree curve has been 
based, additions of this sort have been made—that is, in cases where only a single measure- 
ment of a tree was available there has been added a sufficient number of decades to bring 
the age up to the maximum, according to the assumption just set forth. The extra decades 
have been inserted at equal intervals from beginning to end of the tree’s life. They have 
in every case been given the mean value of the decades on either side of them. 

In addition to this, decades have been added to certain measurements for another 
reason. Where two or more measurements of a single tree are available I have assumed 
that the maximum reading is nearly correct, and have added enough decades to the other 
reading or readings to bring them to the same age. The decades have been distributed evenly 
from beginning to end of the tree’s life, as in the other case. Where the difference between 
the readings amounts to more than 2 per cent, only the maximum reading has been used. 
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Fig. 35.—Sequoia washingtoniana: Corrective Factor for Age during first 250 Years of Life, 
plotted by Decades. (See Table A, p. 301.) 


The object of all these changes is to give each tree its correct age as nearly as possible 
and to prevent the curve from flattening out. Suppose that a period of rapid growth took 
place in a tree 2,000 years ago and lasted two or three decades; if one measurement of this 
tree gives it an age of 2,500 years and another measurement gives only 2,450, or 2 per cent 
less, it is clear that the period of rapid growth 2,000 years ago, as indicated by the two radii, 
will come earlier in one case than in the other. The result will be that when the two are 
averaged it will not be so evident as it ought, for by being spread over a long interval it 
will be reduced by half its value, and will, in turn, raise places which ought to be low. 

From what has been said in regard to this correction for missed rings, it may appear as 
if by applying it we should introduce large changes into our final curve; but as a matter 
of fact the total number of decades added to all the 785 measurements of our 451 trees 
amounts to only 405. The total number of decades indicated by all the measurements of 
these trees is 111,700, so that the total change in the curve amounts to less than 0.4 per cent. 
The maximum effect is, of course, produced in the oldest trees. The part of the curve 
less than 1,000 years of age is practically unaffected. From that point backward, the effect 
increases, but even at 2,000 years of age it amounts to only 8 years; a maximum which, 
according to the uncorrected curve, would occur at 100 B. c., according to the corrected 
curve occurs at 108 B. c. 

The corrections for age and longevity are very different from those that we have just 
been considering. Instead of producing a small and almost unnoticeable effect, they 
greatly change the form of the curve. The methods used in obtaining them have already 
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been considered. The diagrams shown in figures 35, 36, and 37, together with tables 
A, B, and G, on pages 301 and 323, demonstrate how these factors have been obtained and 
applied in the case of the sequoia. Little need be said of them except to call attention to 
one or two peculiarities. It will be seen that in figure 35, showing the average rate of growth 
by centuries, the curve is very regular from 600 to 1800, but that after that, when the trees 
begin to be old, it rises. This may imply that, whereas trees which are to live to great age 
grow slowly during their youth, when they get to old age they grow rapidly. Possibly this 
is because when the trees reach the ordinary age-limit of the species most of the individuals 
which had been growing with them die, and only the few old specimens are left. It is the 
habit of the sequoia to grow in groups, oftentimes half a dozen trees of the same age forming 
a circle. Frequently a tract of many acres is covered with trees of practically the same 
age. While a large number of them are alive, they naturally hinder one another’s growth, 
but when most of them attain an age of 1,700 or 1,800 years—their three score and ten—the 
majority die. Then the few that are left have all the sun and soil and rainfall, and may 
be expected to grow more rapidly than ever before, or, at least, more rapidly in proportion 
to their age. It is possible, however, that a part of the apparent increased growth of old 
trees may be due to another cause, which will be discussed when we come to take up the 
correction for flare and for buttresses. 
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Fic. 36.—Sequoia washingtoniana: Corrective Factor for Age, plotted by Centuries. 
(See Table A, p. 301.) 


The other of the two main corrective factors, that for longevity, can not be obtained 
without a large number of trees. The 450 sequoias available serve to make it fairly accu- 
rate, but not wholly so, for in the corrected curve shown in figure 38 the early parts have been 
depressed too much. The growth of the various groups of sequoias for different periods of 
their lives is shown in figure 37, and it is evident that the older trees in their youth, and toa 
less extent in their maturity, grow decidedly less rapidly than do those which do not live 
so long. From the five curves given in the upper part of figure 37 it would perhaps be 
possible to deduce corrective factors applicable to each group and to each decade of the life 
of each group. This would involve so much risk of error, however, that I have not done it. 
Instead I have obtained the average growth of each group during the first 1,000 years of 
its life (provided, of course, it lived so long) and have plotted this in the broken line at the 
bottom of figure 37. Through this has been drawn a smooth solid line which I have used 
as the basis for the corrective factor for longevity as given in Table B, page 301. No 
correction is applied to the nine youngest groups, and a single factor is used for all of the six 
oldest groups. To this is probably due the fact that the early parts of the curve of figure 38 
fall unduly low. As has been already indicated, the purpose of the main corrections, except- 
ing that for absence of rings, is to reduce the curve of tree growth as nearly as possible to a 
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straight line by eliminating all effects except those of climate. This process has been 
carried so far, especially by the corrections for age and longevity, that we have apparently 
eliminated and even reversed certain differences between the remote past and the present 
which are really due to a difference in climate. The reader can not be too strongly re- 
minded of this fact. The curves of tree growth as here presented show with great exact- 
ness the cycles which are of less duration than the periods covered by the curve; but they 
do not show the possible differences that may exist between the mean climate of the present 
and of 3,000 years ago. 
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Fie. 37.— Sequoia washingtoniana: Corrective Factor for Longevity. 
(See Table B, p. 301.) 


An examination of the curve of the sequoias corrected for age and longevity, the solid 
line of figure 38, shows that as a whole it rises from left to right in a quite unexpected fashion, 
especially in the later or right-hand portions. Just where the most marked rise begins 
it is hard to say, but from about 1200 a. p. onwards it is plainly visible, and from 1500 a. p. 
onward it is highly marked. This rise in the curve seems at first sight to indicate that 
the climate of California has been growing distinctly moister during the past 600 or 700 
years, which would be most interesting and important if it should prove to be a fact. 
Yet other evidence points in the contrary direction. In the first place, the major changes 
in California, as distinguished from the minor ones, appear on the whole to agree with 
those in New Mexico and Arizona, and in that region there are strong indications of greater 
aridity at present than during long periods in the past. In California itself there is not 
much evidence on this point. Yet the distribution of young sequoias is too important a 
matter to be overlooked. In three different localities, during the summers of 1911 and 
1912, we investigated the number of young sequoias as compared with old, and as com- 
pared with the number of young trees of other species. We found that young trees are 
abundant in moist places, such as valley bottoms, the flat tops of ridges, and hollows 
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where moisture accumulates at certain times or where it runs slowly through deep soil; 
their number, however, is never so great as is the case with other trees, such as pines, 
firs, and cedars, but this is natural, since a tree whose span of life is so long as that of the 
sequoia does not need to reproduce itself rapidly. The number of young trees is quite 
sufficient to prevent the extinction of the species and to insure that 1,000 or more years 
from now these moist places shall have as many sequoias as they have to-day. (See Plate 
5, page 139.) 

On dry slopes, however, the case is quite different. In some places we searched and 
searched, in the hope of finding young trees. There were plenty of mature ones, 500 or 
1,000 years old or more, but practically no little ones. Now and then a seedling or a 
young tree 3 or 4 years old was found, and once in a while we came upon large groups of 
these which had just sprung up. Between this age, however, and an age of many hundred 
years, it was almost impossible to find a tree. Young trees of other species abounded 
wherever an old tree had died and given an opportunity, and there were pines, cedars, and 
firs of every age, from seedlings to those that were dying of senility. Actual count showed 
that the number of young trees was many times in excess of that of old ones, and that the 
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Fic. 38.—Curve of Growth of the Sequoia washingtoniana in California. 
(See Table E, pp. 308-310.) 


number decreased gradually in proportion to the age. 
such thing was true. Often the number of young trees was actually much less than that 
of old ones. If the trees in the future reproduce themselves no faster than they have 
during the past 500 years or more, the species will ultimately become extinct upon these 
slopes. Seeds are apparently able to sprout during moist years, and to grow as long as 
the rainfall continues propitious, but as soon as dry years come the little trees die. Thus 
the sequoia in the dry parts of the forest has not been able to reproduce itself, although 
in the moist parts it holds its own. Apparently the average conditions extending over 
centuries can not be the same now as in the past. If they were, young sequoias ought to 
be abundant. The only explanation of the absence of young trees seems to be a change 
from the past to the present. 

In the face of this stands the curve of figure 38, as it appears after the corrections 
for age and longevity have been applied. At the end of our first season’s work, when 
the curve for the trees measured that year was plotted, I confess that I was greatly puzzled. 
The evidence of the curve seemed too strong to admit of doubt; but at the same time the 
absence of young trees on the dry slopes where the old ones flourished, together with the 
abundant evidences of desiccation in other parts of the world, also seemed too strong to 
doubt. On returning to the Sierras a second time, however, in 1912, the difficulty soon 
solved itself. Two things have a share in causing the growth of recent centuries to appear 
greater than it really is. One of these is the form of the trunk of the sequoia, and the other 
our choice of places for measurement. The sequoia habitually grows with a round, smooth 
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trunk which maintains its thickness well up to the top, so that for long distances the 
diameter varies only at a very slow rate. At the base, however, as soon as the trees become 
of any considerable age, the trunks flare and send out buttresses. The woodsmen who 
fell the trees naturally prefer to do their cutting at a point above the flaring portion, and 
thus save themselves the work of cutting through the extra thickness. In the case of 
young trees, not over 1,000 years of age, this is feasible, although it necessitates the building 
of a platform at a height of 6 feet or so above the ground. In the case of older trees the 
amount of flaring is so great that it is impracticable to avoid it unless the trees are cut at 
a height of 15 or 20 feet. When the lumbering of the sequoias was first begun, this was 
sometimes done, and in order to climb to the top of certain old stumps we were obliged to 
throw ropes over them and clamber to the height of a second-story window. 

In later years, however, the practise has been to cut the trees low. Some of the best 
and oldest stumps are cut not more than 3 or 4 feet from the ground, and 5 or 6 feet is 
the ordinary height. In the flaring portion of a trunk the arrangement of the rings, as it 
appears in a vertical section through the middle, is illustrated in figure 39, where it will 
be seen that the central rings—those which 
grew while the tree was young—are vertical 
and the line of cutting is at right angles to them; 
but the later rings have a distinct slope parallel 
to the flare of the tree. Hence, when they are 
cut horizontally by the saw of the woodsman, as 
indicated by the solid line AB, they are not tran- 
sected at right angles. Thus their apparent 
width, as seen on the surface of the stump, is 
greater than their real width, as shown in the 
dotted lines. In a few special cases we were % 
able to make allowances for thisand tomeasure “4 = << : 
the rings at right angles instead of horizontally ; 
but in the majority of cases this was utterly out Bie oy nacre ee ee 

is : easurementof Rings of Growth. 
of the question. It would have involved so 
much cutting, so much extra time in measuring, and so much danger of making mistakes 
in counting and measuring, that not only would the number of trees that we could measure 
have been too small to give reliable results, but the character of the measurements would 
have been more open to question than is now the case. The only course seemed to be to 
measure horizontally and then to make corrections in the final curve. 

The degree to which this flare at the base of the trunk is effective may be judged some- 
what from table 6. This table is compiled from sections of wood cut from relatively young 
trees, for the purpose of making measurements of the growth during the last 50 or 100 
years, by years instead of by decades. Trees having a diameter of not over 6 or 7 feet 
near the base and not over 600 or 1,000 years old were selected; yet even these relatively 
young trees flare considerably. Out of 85 specimens which happen to be at hand at the 
time of writing, I have selected the 32 which show this effect most clearly. A glance at 
the table shows that the horizontal distance along which measurements are made exceeds 
the actual distance at right angles to the rings by amounts varying from 3 per cent to 16 
per cent, the average being 7.6 per cent. Out of the 85 trees, 32 others, while flaring 
noticeably, show a less degree of flaring—that is, 2 to 5 per cent—while 21 show the effect 
of flaring to the extent of 2 per cent or less, and may be considered practically straight. If 
the curve of growth of the 32 young trees whose flare has been calculated were plotted 
without further correction, the part belonging to the present time would be nearly 8 per 
cent too high in comparison with the earlier parts. With old trees this effect is exaggerated. 
From this in part comes the rise in the latter part of the solid line in figure 38. 
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TaBLE 6.—Effect of flare at base of sequoias. 


| True thick- | | True thick- 
No. of years | Horizontal | 2°88 of sec- | No. of years | Horizontal | 2¢88 of sec- 
Field No. | available for | measurement) 02 when — Ratio of || Field No. Rte ED for | eieeeat tion when Ratio of 

of tree. measure- | of section in | Se | AJB. |) of tree. | measure- of section in | Measured at | 4 pp 

ment. |} mm. =A, | ; & hock ce ment. | mm, = A. | right angles 

o the rings | to the rings 

= =B 
2003 64 83 | 73 1.13 3059 20 | 94 86 1.09 
2007 54 99 94 } 1.05 3061 52 219 211 1.04 
2014 ? 186 174 1.07 3063 74 | 143 136 1.05 
2016 105 126 114 1.10 3065 ? | 125 116 1.08 
2021 74 | 175 | 166 1.05 3050 | 84 } 131 | 126 1.04 
2029 | 99 | 165 | 152 | 1.08 3062 72 | 146 } 131 1 iy Gi! 
x 63 130 | 114 1 fad 3069 86 122 | 116 1.05 
3030 67 174 150 1.16 3077 71 173 159 1.09 
3031 63 168 157 | 1.07 3078 52 123 119 1.03 
3032 84 232 209 1.11 3080 63 | 112 | 105 | 1.07 
3034 94 | 227 205 eT 3085 71 142 | 133 1.07 
3035 47 195 | 181 1.08 3082 | 114 142 137 1.04 
3042 102 130 | 124 1.05 3087 | 50 179 168 1.06 
3046 56 165 158 1.04 3091 63 | 192 | 185 1.04 
poe a | ae | 128 1.09 3090 54 | 177 165 1.07 
171 153 1.12 ; 
3057 28 200 | 190 1.05 Total..... 1983 a etapa | Any 34.43 
Average... 64 | oe ie Feige 1.076 


Still another factor produces an error in this same direction. As the trees get older 
they tend to throw out buttresses at the base. In the center of the buttresses the rings 
of growth are well developed, wide, easily measured and counted, and are rarely missing. 
In the portions between the buttresses they are thinner, more crinkled and hence hard 
to measure, and are more apt to be missing than in the neighboring buttresses. When 
the tree is younger and there are no buttresses, the rings preserve nearly the same width 
throughout the entire circumference, and a measurement in one place is as good as in 
another. Where the buttresses exist, however, a measurement along them gives an 
impression of growth greater than is warranted by the facts. If the buttresses and the 
depressions between them are averaged together, the average growth of an old tree appears 
to be distinctly less than where the buttresses alone are measured. It would be possible 
to avoid a part of the error due to buttresses by choosing only young or uncommonly 
symmetrical trees which flare but little. We were confronted, however, by the paramount 
necessity of finding as many old trees as possible; therefore we felt obliged to take every 
tree of great size which gave promise of giving fairly accurate measurements. The errors 
involved in measuring along the buttresses are less serious than those which would have 
arisen had we measured along the hollows, where there was danger of losing a considerable 
number of rings. After the danger of the buttresses was realized, we tried, so far as 
possible, to take our measurements from points half-way between buttress and hollow, 
but this in many cases proved impracticable, and we were thrown back upon the good, clean 
sections of the buttresses. 

From what has been said above, it is evident that the corrected curve of growth of 
the sequoias, as given in figure 38, is wrong in two respects: (1) the early portions fall 
unduly low, partly because of scarcity of data and consequent imperfections in the cor- 
rection for age and longevity, and partly because those corrections are deliberately designed 
to eliminate any effects due to a change of climate occurring in a cycle of 3,000 years or 
more; (2) the later part of the curve rises too high on account of the flaring buttresses 
at the base of the trunks of the trees. With our present incomplete data these two errors 
can not be eliminated by any strictly mathematical correction. The best that we can do is 
to adopt some standard unconnected with the trees, and swing the curve of growth so 
that at a few critical points the relative height of the two is the same, taking the greatest 
care, however, that we do not alter the sinuosities. For this purpose I have adopted the 
fluctuations of the Caspian Sea as given in Chapter XVII of the “The Pulse of Asia.” 
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This involves anticipation of two conclusions which are to be discussed in the following 
chapter: first, that the sinuosities of the sequoia curve actually represent pulsations be- 
tween aridity and moisture; second, that the pulsations in California have been essentially 
synchronous with those of Central Asia. 

Assuming for the present that these two conclusions are valid, we may correct the 
curve of the sequoia. For this purpose, the following critical levels of the Caspian Sea 
have been taken as the standard: 

Mean level 1750-1890 a. p. equals 0 feet. 
Recorded high level in 920 a. p. equals +29 feet. 
Estimated level below ruins now under water, in seventh century, —20 feet. 


Estimated level about the time of Christ +85 feet. 
Estimated level about the time of Herodotus +150 feet. 


The historic and physiographic evidence in support of these figures is given in the 
chapter of ‘‘The Pulse of Asia’ already referred to. On the basis of these levels of the 
Caspian Sea the curve of the sequoias has been tilted in such a way that the portions at 
the respective dates given above lie at heights approximately proportional to the height of 
the Caspian Sea at the corresponding dates. Further than this no change has been made. 
In applying this ‘‘Caspian corrective factor,” the sequoia curve has been divided into 
four portions: (1) from the earliest times until 400 B. c., a portion which has simply been 
raised to correspond with the inferred level of the Caspian at 400 B. c. but has not been 
tilted because we have no knowledge of the sea in earlier times; (2) 400 B. c. to 400 a. p., 
which has been tilted in such a way that 400 B. c. lies 15 per cent higher than in the curve 
of figure 38, while 400 a. p. is unchanged; (3) 400 a. p. to 900 A. p., which is unchanged, 
and (4) 900 a. D. to the present time, which has been tilted so that the modern end of the 
curve lies 9 per cent lower than in figure 38._ In addition to this I have arbitrarily made a 
slight reduction in the great maximum which culminates about 1000 B. c., but this is a 
matter of no importance. The exact extent to which the position of the curve has been 
altered in each decade is indicated in the column headed ‘Caspian Corrective Factor” 
in Table G, pages 323-324. 

The resultant curve, given in figure 50 on page 172, represents the nearest approxi- 
mation that now seems possible to the actual curve of growth of the sequoias as it would 
be if it were uninfluenced by differences in the rate of growth of old trees and young, or 
by any other influences except those of climate. Its further discussion will be deferred 
until we have considered the reasons for believing that the low portions indicate aridity, 
while the high indicate abundant moisture; but one vital point must again be emphasized: 
it may seem, perhaps, that we have taken liberties with our curve of growth and have 
altered it arbitrarily; but this is far from the case. Every alteration has been based on 
strictly mathematical considerations, and no assumptions have been made except at the 
very end, where the Caspian factor is used. Even so, nothing has been done to alter the 
location of the sinuosities of the curve. A comparison of the dotted line of figure 38 and 
the solid line of figure 50 shows that although many corrections have been applied, the 
essential features, that is, the ups and downs which appear to indicate climatic pulsations, 
have not been essentially changed either in position or in relative importance. 


CHAPTER XIV. 
THE INTERPRETATION OF THE CURVE OF THE SEQUOIA. 


The rate of growth of the vegetation in any given locality varies from year to year, 
chiefly because of changes in precipitation and temperature. In northern regions, where 
there is precipitation at all seasons, temperature is probably the most important factor. 
Farther south, however, the amount of rain becomes of increasing importance. Professor 
Douglass has shown, as we have seen, that, in spite of all the accidents to which plants 
are liable, three or four yellow pines are sufficient to give a record of the rainfall in Arizona 
with an accuracy of approximately 70 per cent. This is true even where individual years 
are concerned. If we employ a unit of time longer than a single year, so that the stored-up 
moisture of the soil and energy of the tree have less effect, and if we base our conclusions on 
a large number of trees instead of a few, the agreement between rainfall and growth must 
become much greater than 70 per cent. It would seem, indeed, that with a time-unit 
of 10 years and with a number of trees amounting to hundreds the agreement ought to 
be over 90 per cent. This conclusion, however, is based solely on the yellow pine of 
Arizona. Before it can be applied to other species in other parts of the country, further 
investigation is necessary. In the Sierras, where the sequoias grow, the climatic conditions 
are in many ways similar to those of the high plateaus of Arizona, where the yellow pines 
have their habitat. The total precipitation in the sequoia region, however, is much greater 
than among the pines, perhaps twice as much. Moreover, there are no summer rains in 
California, which adds another element of difference. Yet in spite of the differences the 
two regions are sufficiently alike to cause us to infer that in both places trees of the same 
species would be similarly influenced by variations of rainfall. The introduction of a 
new species, however, may completely reverse matters. Hence we are not justified in 
drawing any conclusions as to the sequoia until we have made a comparison of actual 
measurements of the growth of the trees year by year with the precipitation at the nearest 
possible meteorological stations. 

The rainfall of central California—that is, of the portion of the State lying west of the 
Sierra Mountains between latitudes 35° and 39°—varies enormously. In the southern part 
of the Great Valley near Bakersfield and the Kern Lakes it averages only 5 to 10 inches a 
year, and in no part of the valley does it rise much above 15 inches on an average, though in 
individual years it rises twice as high. In the Sierras at an altitude of 4,000 feet or more, and 
in the Coast Range at somewhat lower altitudes, it rises in some places to an average of 
50 to 60 inches per year. In spite of this difference in amount, however, the proportional 
variations from year to year in different places are closely similar. This is evident from 
an inspection of figure 40, which represents the annual rainfall since records began to be 
kept at selected meteorological stations in various parts of central California. In view of 
the long, dry season in summer the precipitation is naturally reckoned from July to July 
rather than from January to January. The first curve represents the rainfall at Fresno. 
This is placed first because it is the one chiefly employed for comparison with the tree 
curves. The next curve shows the rainfall at Bakersfield, which lies in the southern part 
of the Great Valley and is selected partly because it lies well to the south and partly because, 
with an average rainfall of only about 5 inches, it is the driest place in the whole district. 
The next two curves represent Portersville and Tulare, which lie in the Great Valley, not 
far from the base of the Sierras, and have been selected because, being about 35 and 50 
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miles from Dillonwood, they are the nearest records of any considerable length available 
for comparison with the growth of the sequoias at that place. The next curve is that 
of Sanger, the meteorological station nearest to Hume, where most of our sequoias grew. If 
we continue to mention the curves in the order of geographical location, the next should 
be the one for Fresno, which is here plotted at the top. Since the record for Fresno goes 
back to 1881-82 while that for Sanger goes only to 1889-90, and since Fresno is only a little 
more distant from Hume than is Sanger, Fresno has been chosen for comparison with the 
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Fig. 40.—Annual Rainfall at Selected Stations in California. 
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inches, instead of from 5 to 20 as in the preceding places, the same scale is employed for 
purposes of comparison. The curve for San Francisco is the most important, since it 
goes back with a good degree of accuracy to 1849-50. Below the San Francisco curve 
comes a closely similar one, showing the average rainfall for San Francisco itself, together 
with Stockton to the east of it in the Great Valley, and Monterey and Santa Barbara, which 
lie respectively 100 miles and 275 miles down the coast from San Francisco. These four 
places were selected simply because they possess meteorological records going back farther 
than those of any other towns in this region. Among the last three curves, the one for 
Milo, at an altitude of 1,600 feet in Tulare County, between Portersville and Dillonwood, has 
been selected not only because it is a mountain station, but because it is the nearest to 
Dillonwood. Unfortunately this record is very short. The other two curves, for Moke- 
lumne Hill, at an altitude of 1,550 feet in Calaveras County, and for Crocker’s, at an altitude 
of 4,450 feet in Tuolumne County, have been selected because, although these two places 
are respectively 100 and 150 miles northwest of Hume, they are almost the only available 
examples of the abundant precipitation which characterizes the mountainous regions in the 
vicinity of the great sequoia groves. All of them lie lower and have probably less rainfall 
than the habitat of the sequoias, but the conditions at Crocker’s appear to be closely similar 
to those where most of the Big Trees are found. 

Inspection of the eleven curves of annual rainfall in figure 40 shows that they agree 
closely as to their main features. The years 1868, 1872, 1874, 1876, 1878, 1884, 1886, 1890, 
and 1895 show maxima in every curve. The maximum of 1897 appears in all the curves 
except that for Stockton and that for 1901 in all except Bakersfield. Either 1880 or 1881 
shows a maximum in every case, and both years are always above the average. Finally, 
either 1906 or 1907 shows a maximum in each curve. The minima agree quite as markedly 
as the maxima. In fact the annual distribution of rainfall in any of the less extreme places 
in central California may be taken as typical of the whole region. Thus a long record, such 
as that of San Francisco, may be used to give an approximate record for any other place, 
simply by multiplying the San Francisco values by a sum sufficient to change the mean 
value of the San Francisco record to the mean value of the other record for the same period 
of time. This process of ‘‘making up” records is in common use among meteorologists. 

I am indebted to Professor Alexander G. McAdie, of the local Weather Bureau at San 
Francisco, for having made up a record for Fresno by comparison with San Francisco. 
The factor in this case is 0.47. In the comparisons of rainfall and tree growth that follow 
I have used this made-up record for Fresno for the period from 1850 to 1882, and the 
actual record from 1882 onward. I shall not refer to this matter again, but shall simply 
treat the combined made-up and actual records as if they were of equal value. The 
agreement between variations in rainfall from place to place applies not merely to the 
annual rainfall but also to that by months, although not to so great an extent. This is 
evident from figure 41, where the monthly distribution of precipitation for the 8 years 
beginning with 1889-90 and ending with 1896-97 has been plotted for Portersville, Fresno, 
and San Francisco. Inasmuch as the rainfall of San Francisco is more than double that 
of the other two places, it has been plotted on half as large a scale. Apart from what may 
be called accidental details, the general form of the three curves is similar, and the three 
curves for any one year resemble one another more than do the curves for any given place 
for three successive years. On the basis of the agreement here shown, it seems permis- 
sible to use the San Francisco record as the basis for a made-up record of monthly as well as 
annual rainfall for Fresno prior to 1882. I shall do this when we come to a discussion of 
the type of seasonal distribution of precipitation which most stimulates the growth of trees. 

The actual comparison of the rate of growth of trees with the precipitation for the 
season beginning in July of the preceding year and ending in July of the year of growth is 
at first sight inconclusive and puzzling. Let us examine the matter in two separate cases. 
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The first is shown in figure 42, where the precipitation at Porterville is compared directly 
with the growth of young sequoias at Dillonwood between 30 and 40 miles to the east of 
Porterville and 6,000 feet above it. The measurements used in preparing the two curves 
of growth here shown consist of group A (46 measurements of 19 trees, none of which 
was over 100 years of age and most of which were less than 40 years of age) and group 
B (8 measurements upon 5 trees having an age of from 100 to 150 years). Several of the 
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older trees were sickly and were cut by accident, that is, the purpose was to cut young 
trees, not over 100 years of age, but those of group B, having grown slowly, appeared 
younger than they actually were. Hence their curve is low and has few variations, but 
it agrees fairly well with that of the younger trees. Both curves have maxima in 1881, 
1885, 1888, 1900, and 1903, and the maximum of 1907 in the lower curve agrees with a 
marked increase in growth in the upper curve followed by a maximum the succeeding year. 
A marked difference in the curves is seen in 1890, where the younger trees much increased 
their growth while the older trees remained practically stationary. This seems to mean that 
the very young and rapidly growing trees of group B were stimulated by the heavy rains of 
1889 and 1890, while the older trees were unaffected. Apparently the stimulus given to 
the young trees gave them such vigor that its effects did not disappear for 15 years. 
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Ira. 42.—Rainfall at Portersville Compared with Growth of Sequoias at Dillonwood. 
(See Table I, pp. 328-329.) 

When the curves of growth are compared with the curves of precipitation it appears at 
once that they do not agree at all closely, nothing like so closely as in the cases cited by 
Professor Douglass; yet on closer examination it appears that there is a certain amount of 
agreement, although this is by no means noticeable. For instance, in 1881, 1890, and 1897 
the curve for the larger number of trees—that is, group B—and the rainfall curves are both 
at a maximum. In 1895 the rainfall curve reaches a maximum, which does not appear in the 
tree curve, apparently because of the very dry year just preceding. In 1901 the rain is 
again at a maximum, and the tree curve is high, although the maximum growth was attained 
a year earlier. In 1905 and 1906 a marked disagreement is noticed, for in those years the 
rainfall was uncommonly heavy, while the trees grew uncommonly slowly. This seems to 
be due to the fact that the preceding years had been dry and therefore the growth of the 
trees had been much checked. In 1906 the rain at Portersville and Tulare did not come in 
great abundance until March, April, and May, during which months over 12 inches fell at 
Portersville instead of the usual 3.25 inches. Much of this, coming so late, ran quickly off, 
yet part of it was probably retained, and the way thus prepared for the rapid growth of 


the trees in 1907. 
12 
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Trees, like other living beings, possess much inertia. If they are subjected to favorable 
conditions for a few years and make a good growth, they are in a position to keep on in 
the same way unless seriously checked. Therefore, in estimating the effect which the 
conditions of an individual season have upon their growth, the actual amount of growth 
is less important than the change from preceding years. Accordingly I have added to 
figure 42 a lower line showing the differential growth of the trees at Dillonwood—that is, 
the amount of increase or decrease of growth compared with the year immediately pre- 
ceding. This curve shows a fair degree of agreement with the curves of precipitation, but 
there are also disagreements, such as 1887 and 1903. Other factors besides the rainfall of 
the season immediately preceding the year of growth evidently have a large effect upon the 
trees. Moreover, our records of rainfall are derived from places 30 to 50 miles from where the 
trees were located. Nevertheless, in cases like 1881, 1890, 1897, 1900, and 1907, there seems 
reason to think that we can see the direct effect of the precipitation of the preceding winters. 
Yet in spite of this, these Dillonwood curves might be used almost as well to show that 
rainfall and tree growth do not agree as to show that they agree. They have been intro- 
duced here purposely in order to show the difficulties, and in order to emphasize certain 
facts which will be brought out later; namely, that the growth of the trees depends upon 
the rainfall of several years, and not of one year, and that it is influenced by the season 
at which precipitation falls quite as much as by the actual amount of precipitation. 
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Fia. 43.—Annual Growth of 111 Sequoias at Hume. 
(See Table I, pp. 328-329.) 


It would be possible to go on and show more clearly the exact nature and degree of the 
effects produced upon the Dillonwood trees by past rainfall and by variations in its 
seasonal occurrence, but as only a small part of the measurements used in our final 
long curve of growth (extending back over many centuries) came from Dillonwood and the 
other regions near Portersville, it seems wiser to discuss the matter in relation to the trees 
at Hume. At that place I pursued a method somewhat different, and on the whole distinctly 
more reliable, than that followed at Dillonwood. Instead of cutting young trees, whose 
youth makes them particularly liable to be affected by accidents, I selected over 100 vigor- 
ous trees in early maturity; they were from 5 to 8 feet in diameter and had a probable age 
of from 500 to 1,000 years. The Hume-Bennett Lumber Company, on whose land they 
stood, kindly gave me permission to cut from them small sections 8 or 12 inches in length 
and showing the rings of growth for a period varying from 30 to nearly 200 years. The 
difference in the number of rings depends partly on the size of the sections, but it is far 
more largely dependent on the rate of growth of the trees, for a slow-growing tree of course 
shows many more rings per inch than does a fast-growing one. On the basis of the number 
of rings the 111 sections have been divided into three groups, and the first two groups have 
each been divided into two subgroups, one of which grew in wet, swampy places, and the 
other upon drier slopes. 
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The groups are as follows: 

Group I. Sections showing 60 rings or less; trees of rapid growth: (a) From dry local- 
ities, 23 sections. (b) From damp localities, 14 sections. 

Group II. Sections showing from 60 to 100 rings; trees of moderate growth: (a) From 
dry localities, 31 sections. (b) From damp localities, 18 sections. 

Group III. Sections showing over 100 rings; trees of slow growth: (a) From dry local- 
ities, 25 sections. (b) From damp localities, no sections. (Trees in damp places 
almost universally grow rapidly.) 


The uncorrected curves of growth derived from these five groups are shown in figure 43. 
The solid lines represent the trees living in damp localities, while the dotted lines represent 
those from dry localities. The trees in the swamps grow the fastest, as would naturally 
be expected, but in times of adversity they appear to be the first to suffer and are on the 
whole more affected than are those in the drier locations. Hence we conclude that, for a 
curve of growth possessing the highest degree of accuracy, vigorous, rapidly growing trees 
located in small swamps which are easily dried up are the most advantageous. The differ- 
ence in the form of the various curves, however, is comparatively slight, except that the 
rate of growth in the successive groups is slower and slower. In general the curves show 
periods of maximum or increasing growth about 1850, 1854-55, 1862-64, 1868-70, 1876, 
1882, 1886, 1894-96, 1902, and 1908, while periods of minimum growth are almost as 
markedly in agreement. If a time unit of 5 or 10 years were used instead of one year, and 
if the proper corrections were applied to eliminate the various errors due to age, longevity, 
and the like, the five curves would be practically identical. This supports the conclusions 
of Professor Douglass as to the possibility of obtaining fairly reliable records from a small 
number of trees. Nevertheless, there can be little doubt that much more accurate results 
are obtained where a large number is employed. 
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Fra. 44.—Growth of Trees at Hume, and Rainfall at Fresno. 
(See Table I, pp. 328-329.) 

We have now to determine how far the synchronous fluctuations in the rate of growth 
of these five groups of trees are due to variations in rainfall. The trees of all the groups are 
scattered over an area of about a mile square. No fires appear to have occurred in the 
region for many years, certainly not during the last 30 or 40, and probably not for centuries. 
The trees were all strong and vigorous at the time when the sections were cut, and there 
was no sign that they were influenced by any special diseases or parasites. They were 
scattered in all sorts of locations, from places where swamps or perennial brooks bathed 
their roots to dry, rocky hillsides subject to constant drought. Unless the variations in 
the rate of growth are due to climate, there seems to be no adequate explanation of their 
existence. Nevertheless, when the combined curve of the five groups is placed beside the 
curve of rainfall at Fresno and, before 1882, San Francisco, as is done in figure 44, the 
degree of agreement is scarcely so great as one would expect. ‘The combined curve of the 
five groups is obtained by using all of the 111 trees as far back as 1884. At that point the 
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37 trees of group I are dropped and a correction is applied, as explained in a preceding 
chapter, in order to compensate for the difference between the average rate of growth of 
all the trees and that of the 74 trees which still remain. This has no effect whatever 
upon the form of the sinuosities of the curve; it merely serves to prevent it from dwindling 
away in its earlier portions, and to prevent the dropping of trees from causing apparent 
sinuosities where none exist. From 1883 back to 1850 the curve is based on 74 trees. 
Then group II is dropped, and the curve is based on 25 trees from 1849 to 1812. Finally, 
14 of the trees of group III are dropped, leaving only 9 which carry it back to 1766. The 
earlier portions of this curve do not appear in figure 44, but are used in later discussions. 
In figure 44 a certain degree of agreement can be seen between the curve of growth 
and the curve of precipitation. This becomes clearer when the simple rainfall curve is 
replaced by the smoothed curve shown in the middle line. This smoothed curve is made 
by taking the mean of three years’ rain and plotting it in the third year of each group 
of three. The reason for plotting it in the third year instead of the middle year is that the 
effect of a rainy season can not possibly be felt before it occurs, but is felt in the years 
succeeding its occurrence. Between the smoothed curve of precipitation and the curve of 
growth a considerable degree of agreement is manifest. For instance, the rainfall maxima 
of 1862, 1868, 1876, 1886, 1895-97, 1901, and 1907 are all accompanied or closely followed by 
arboreal maxima. Marked disagreement, however, is evident in such years as 1878, 1882, 
and 1904. The explanation of these discrepancies seems to be found largely in the seasonal 
distribution of the precipitation, as is shown in figure 45. For example, the smoothed 
rainfall curve rises irregularly 
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of this. It shows the average 
seasonal distribution of precipitation since 1850 at San Francisco in the dotted line, while 
the other lines show the distribution for special years, either there or at Fresno. The year 
1876-77 was one of the worst on record. Not only was the rainfall scanty, but its distri- 
bution was perhaps the worst since records have been kept. October was rainy, but precipi- 
tation in that month is of little use, since it either takes the form of rain, or else having 
fallen as snow it melts off unless promptly covered by fresh supplies. No new snow came 
in either November or December. January had a good supply, although not quite the 
average amount, and each of the next four months received only a third of the normal 
supply. In May the ground must have been as dry as it usually is in August. The 
growth of vegetation must have been checked almost as soon as it began, and the trees 
must have suffered sadly. Apparently they were so injured that they could not make a 
good growth the next year in spite of abundant precipitation, well distributed; then they 
began to recover, and by 1882 were in such a condition that they grew well in spite of scanty 
precipitation. That year, however, was very different from 1877. The fall and early 
winter were dry, but February, March, and April equaled or exceeded the normal, and 
those are apparently the most important months. In 1904 a similar case occurs: The 
precipitation remains at a low point, but the growth of the trees is accelerated. The cause 
seems to be plainly evident in the unusually large fall of snow or rain during February, 
March, and April, as shown in figure 45. Thus we might go on to analyze year after year, 
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and find causes for a large number of the divergencies between the curves of growth and 
precipitation. 

The seasonal distribution of rainfall, however, is only one of the two chief factors which 
cause the curve of the trees to disagree with that of the rain. The other is what Professor 
Douglass has called the conversation factor. The extent to which the curve of growth 
lags behind that of precipitation, even when the 3-year mean rainfall is plotted in the last 
of the 3 years of any given group, suggests that this factor plays a more important part 
here than among the pines in Arizona. It apparently depends not only upon the amount 
of water stored in the soil, but upon the amount of reserve strength which the plant has 
been able to acquire by enlarging its root system or by the growth of branches and buds. 

Figure 46 represents the result of the most satisfactory of five or six methods by which 
an attempt has been made to gage the effect of the rainfall of preceding years upon the 
growth of the sequoias at Hume during any particular year. From the 63 years for which 
records of rainfall at San Francisco and Fresno are available (that is, from 1849-50 to 1911- 
12) I have selected two groups. One group consists of 15 years, during which the trees at 
Hume not only formed rings having more than the average thickness of 3.5 mm. according 
to the corrected figures used in plotting the curve, but also grew faster than during the 
preceding year by an amount of 0.25 mm. or more. The other group consists of 14 years, 
during which the trees not only grew less than the average amount, but also grew less 
rapidly than during the preceding years by an amount of 0.23 mm. or more. This last 
figure was selected instead of 0.25 mm. simply in order to make the two groups as nearly 
equal as possible. In the selection of these two groups it is clear that two chief criteria 
are employed, the absolute amount of growth and the relative amount. A glance at the 
curve of growth in figure 44, the upper solid line, will show how the two criteria are applied. 
According to the first criterion (absolute growth) the years are divided into two classes. 
One class comprises all those which grew more than 3.5 mm. and whose position in the 
diagram is above the median horizontal line, while the other class comprises all which grew 
less than 3.5 mm. and whose position is below the line. From the class of rapidly growing 
trees a smaller class was selected by means of the second criterion, relative growth. All the 
years in which the growth was more than 0.25 mm. in excess of the preceding year, or in 
other words all the years which are preceded by a rapidly rising portion of the curve in 
figure 44, were selected and the rest rejected. In the same way, among the slow-growing 
trees selection was made of all which show a growth of 0.23 mm. or more in deficiency of 
the preceding year—that is, which are preceded by a rapidly falling portion of the curve. 

For these two groups of years of rapid and increasing growth on the one hand, and of 
slow, decreasing growth on the other hand, I have calculated the average rainfall, first 
during the season preceding the period of growth, then during the two seasons preceding it, 
and so on until 5 years have been included. The results appear in figure 46. In the 
figure the upper curve represents the rainfall of what we may call the progressive years, 
and the lower of the reactionary, while the solid horizontal line indicates the mean rainfall 
for the entire period of 62 years, which amounts to 10.67 inches for Fresno. The meaning 
of the curves is plain. During the years immediately preceding times of rapid and increas- 
ing growth the average rainfall was 12.58 inches; for the period of 2 years preceding such 
times it was 12.02 inches; for 3 years 11.86 inches; for 4 years 11.30 inches; and for 5 years 
11.17 inches, a series of figures which increases steadily as the times of rapid growth are 
approached. In the case of the slow-growing trees, on the contrary, the figures are for 
1 year 9.98 inches, 2 years 9.51, 3 years 9.64, 4 years 10.08, and 5 years 10.53, a series which, 
in general, decreases as the times of slow growth are approached. If the two curves 
were carried back a few years farther they would coalesce. Figure 47 illustrates the same 
thing as 46, except that the mean rainfall for the first, second, third, fourth, and fifth years 
preceding the years of growth has been plotted instead of the means for periods of 1, 2, 3, 
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4, and 5 years. In either case it is obvious that the most favorable growth comes at the 
end of a series of 4 or 5 years of increasing rainfall, while the slowest growth follows a similar 
series of years of diminishing rainfall. In the case of slow growth we see evidence that a 
slight improvement in the amount of rainfall is not able to overcome the harmful effects 
of a preceding series of bad years. Otherwise the curve of the slow years would not hook 
up at the right-hand end, showing that after a series of bad years, even though the rainfall 
increases somewhat, the trees do not respond at once. 
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Fic. 46.—Conservation Factor in the Relation Fig. 47.—Conservation Factor in the Relation 
of Growth and Rainfall, Method I. of Growth and Rainfall, Method II. 


If we are right as to the relation of the rainfall of past years to the growth of the sequoia 
during any particular season, it ought to be possible to reduce this relation to a formula, 
just as in the case of the yellow pines of Arizona. Professor Douglass has kindly consented 
to work out the formula. It is given below, together with his comments: 


“A trial of the ‘accumulated moisture’ formula of the yellow pines in Arizona shows that 
it does not apply to the sequoias of California, presumably because the precipitation is heavier 
among the Sierras than in the plateaus of Arizona. An ‘additive’ formula, on the other hand, 
gives an encouraging result, as is shown in the accompanying diagram (figure 48). This formula 
allows for strong conservation by the soil, not of the static type, as in a pond, but of the moving 
type as if a belated supply from the snows came to hand and then passed on. The tree, then, 
has moisture from the current year and from the first and second preceding years; and whichever 
of the three is greater, that one has the more effect. The formula is 


Ri + Raa + Ris 
Rx + I ar ++ Rr» 


This is of course empirical and will be improved. It is worthy of study as illustrating what 
appears to be a difference in type of formula for different climates. Without doubt the reversal 
of this formula to ascertain rainfall from tree growth is much more difficult than that of the Arizona 
formula, for the tree automatically smooths the rainfall variations, but variations of a longer period 
than three years will be evident.” 


T,=K.- 


The gist of the relation of the growth of the sequoias to precipitation may be stated in 
a few words. In the regions whence our measurements have been obtained the erowth 
depends primarily upon the amount of rainfall, but almost equally upon its monthly dis- 
tribution. Owing to the conservation factor the rainfall of any single year is only one of 
the factors which determine the amount of growth. Only by taking a period of 3 or more 
years can we form an accurate judgment as to the actual amount of growth which corre- 
sponds to a given rainfall. Where a longer period than 5 years is concerned we may say 
with confidence that, if due allowance is made for age, longevity, and other factors, the 
thickness of the rings of growth is dependent upon the amount and season of the rainfall, 
Excessive precipitation may, perhaps, in some cases check growth, but as yet no evidence 
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of this has been noticed, even in years where the precipitation amounts to two or three 
times the average. In the past, it seems safe to say, the relation of precipitation and growth 
must have been essentially the same as at present. Therefore we seem warranted in 
concluding that in our long curve of growth, extending back 3,000 years, and given in 
figures 38 and 50, high places indicate abundant moisture and low places indicate drought. 
How greatly the rainfall of the past exceeded that of the present we can not yet ascertain 
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Fig. 48.—Tree Growth in California Calculated from Rainfall, by A. E. Douglass. 
(See Table I, pp. 328-329.) 


positively. In the modern sequoias the growth during the group of 15 favorable years 
exceeded that during the 14 unfavorable years by 0.43 mm., or 12.3 per cent of the mean. 
The rainfall during the periods of 5 years preceding the favorable years exceeded that 
during the similar periods preceding the unfavorable years by 0.64 inch, or 6 per cent 
of the mean, while if a 4-year period is taken instead of 5 the excess is 1.22 inches, or 14.3 
per cent. From this it would appear that the thickness of the rings of growth is closely 
proportional to the rainfall. By this I do not mean to be understood as making any 
exact or positive statement, but merely as indicating the order of magnitude of the relative 
changes of rainfall and growth. Increasing the rainfall by 10 per cent might increase the 
thickness of the rings by 5 per cent or 20 per cent, but it is quite certain that it would 
not increase the thickness by 50 per cent, nor would its effect be so small as 1 per cent. 

Before attempting an analysis of the changes of climate indicated by the long curve 
of the sequoia, let us attempt to gain some light on the nature of the monthly distribution 
of the rainfall and the seasonal variations in storminess during favorable as compared 
with unfavorable years. Because of the projection of the effects of past years into those 
that follow, that is, because of the conservation factor, it is not easy to ascertain exactly 
how much influence is to be attributed to the seasonal distribution of the rain of a single 
year. Yet we have seen that this is a highly important factor. If the precipitation all came 
in the form of rain in the fall, or if it all fell as snow after the ground was frozen and then 
was rapidly melted by heavy rains in the early spring, the effect upon trees would be quite 
different from that which would result from a uniform distribution throughout the fall, 
winter, and spring, or from heavy precipitation from February to May. 

Four ways of testing the matter suggest themselves: (A) First we may pay attention 
only to the amount of moisture and may compare years of exceptionally heavy and 
exceptionally light precipitation. (B) Next we may pay attention only to the growth 
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of the trees and may compare the years of rapid growth with those of slow growth, using 
the two groups that we have already employed in our study of the conservation factor. 
(C) Again we may combine growth and rainfall, and compare two groups of years, in one 
of which both the rate of growth and the rainfall increase in amount, and in the other of 
which both quantities decrease. (D) And finally we may combine growth and rainfall in 
still another way, forming two groups of years in one of which both the rainfall and the 
rate of growth are above the normal and in the other of which both are below the normal. 


TaBLE 7.—Groups of favorable and unfavorable years in California. 
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In each of these four cases we have a group of favorable years to be compared with a group 
of unfavorable. The comparison can most easily be made by means of a series of diagrams 
showing the average amount of rain for each month in each group of years. This is done 
in figure 49, where the solid lines represent the favorable years, the dash lines the un- 
favorable, and the intermediate dotted lines the mean for all years. The dates and figures 
on which the curves are based are given in tables 7 and 8. From table 7 it appears that 
29 years are included in one or another of the favorable groups; 18 of these are included in 
only one favorable group, 3 are in two groups, 2 are in three groups, and 6 are in four. 
The unfavorable groups include 35 years, 20 of which are included in only one group, 9 
in two, 2 in three, and 4 in four. Only 10 years fail to fall in any group, while 12 fall in 
both a favorable and an unfavorable group. One of these last, 1874-75, falls in one 
favorable group and two unfavorable. Omitting all years which fall in only one group, 
or in both favorable and unfavorable groups, there remain 11 which fall in two or more 
favorable groups and 14 which fall in two or more unfavorable groups. These 25 years 
form two final groups (E in the tables) representing the extremes of the two conditions 
with which we have to deal. The average monthly distribution of rainfall in them has 
been plotted as the last of the sets of curves in figure 49, and may be regarded as the most 
typical. 


Tasie 8.—Mean monthly rainfall (in inches) of the groups of favorable and unfavorable years shown in table 7. 


ey uly. Aug. | Sept. | Oct. | Noy. Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May. | June. 
A Favorable...... 0.00 | 0.00 | 0.17 0.67 1.98 3.48 3.43 2.28 1.89 1:33 0.52 0.11 
* | Unfavorable....} 0.00 0.00 | 0.22 0.41 055 | 1:13 1.02 0.94 1.14 0.61 0.27 0.05 

| | | 

| | 
B Favorable...... ' 0.00 0.00 0.18 0.30 1.39 2.42 2.95 2.02 1.69 1.15 0.35 | 0.19 
‘| Unfavorable....| 0.00 0.02 0.35 0.99 1.02 1.92 1.79 1.14 1.58 0.43 0.72 0.10 

i 
| C { Favorable......| 0.00 0.00 0.09 0.39 2.45 2.55 3.35 1.73 1.87 1.54 0.37 | 0.16 
* | Unfavorable....| 0.00 0.00 0.07 0.46 0.62 1.56 1.88 1.45 1.04 0.68 0.22 0.08 
D Favorable...... 0.00 0.00 | 0.09 0.46 2.67 3.56 4.16 2.00 2.17 1.39 0.33 0.16 
* | Unfavorable....| 0.01 0.01 0.20 0.40 1.08 dE5O) iy 2-49 1.36 1.49 0.59 0.45 | 0.05 
Favorable...... | 0.00 0.01 0.08 0.45 | 2.59 3.39 3.85 1.87 2.05 ity 0.35 0.15 
E. Unfavorable....| 0.00 0.01 | 0.25 0.53 | 0.57 1.33 1.46 1.77 1.35 0.52 0.40 0.06 


A comparison of the curves of figure 49 is interesting. In group A, 16 years with 12 
inches of rain are compared with 14 having less than 8 inches. Both curves are here quite 
regular, and in general form resemble the mean curve for the entire 60 years since records 
have been kept. In all three precipitation increases from July to December, and decreases 
from January to June, the only marked exception being February in the curve for years 
of low rainfall. The work of Professor Kullmer, as explained later, shows that during 
the favorable years of this group the storminess of the United States as a whole slightly 
exceeded the average, while during the unfavorable years it was distinctly less. The 
next set of curves indicates the distribution of precipitation during 14 years of uncom- 
monly favorable growth and 12 years of uncommonly unfavorable growth, no attention 
being paid to the amount of rainfall. The position of the curve for the favorable years 
above that for unfavorable years from November to April, inclusive, indicates that 
the growth of the trees is strongly influenced by the amount of rain during the preceding 
winter. But the fact that these two curves are much closer to one another than are the 
two representing groups of years selected solely upon the basis of rainfall emphasizes the 
conclusion already reached that the amount of growth depends upon the rainfall of a con- 
siderable number of past years, not upon that of one year alone. The next two sets of 
curves represent 12 favorable and 12 unfavorable years selected because of the criteria 
mentioned under C, and 9 favorable and 17 unfavorable years of the type D. Inasmuch 
as both of these sets are based on the relation of rainfall and growth rather than upon either 
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one alone, they give a truer impression than do the preceding sets. Finally, the curves of 
the last set, E, representing 10 favorable and 13 unfavorable years, which combine special 
conditions of both rainfall and growth in the highest degree, deserve careful consideration. 
They present the same general appearance as the other two sets of curves which combine 
our two factors, but in a higher or more intensified degree. During the four months 
from July to October, inclusive, all three curves, favorable, mean, and unfavorable, practi- 
cally coincide; then in November the favorable curve jumps to a great height, indicating 
an abundant fall of snow at the beginning of winter, while the unfavorable curve remains 

horizontal, indicating an open season with 


Jul. Aug. Sep. Oct. Nov.Dec. Jan. Feb. Mar. Apr. May Jun. only a few inches of snow. Throughout 


3 December and January the favorable curve 

FE at es OE) ; remains far above the unfavorable, in Feb- 
Sk V Sl ruary the two almost coalesce, while in 
S : March and April the favorable curve is 

; ‘<a i somewhat higher than the other, although 
len 4 by no means so much so as during the first 

part of the winter. Early snows aid the 


growth of trees by keeping the ground almost 
unfrozen and thus allowing the melting snow 
1 to sink in and thoroughly saturate the soil. 
In addition to this the absence of frost in 
the ground permits the trees to begin grow- 
ing almost as soon as the snow disappears, 
and thus the growing season is lengthened, a 
matter which is of especial importance in a 
region like the Sierras, where the drought is 
0 extreme. The effect of late snows, or spring 
rains, on the other hand, is more direct and 
: hence still more important. 
3 The climatic conditions indicated by 
2 the curves of figure 49 can be interpreted in 
terms of cyclonic storms. Part of the precipi- 
tation of the Sierras is derived from cyclonic 
storms. The growth of the trees appears 
to be especially promoted in years when the 
storms begin early and continue late. Al- 
though the subject has not yet been well inves- 
: tigated, it appears that during such winters 
the storms move farther south than usual. 
Possibly an indirect indication of this is found 
in the rapid decrease of precipitation during 
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Fig. 49.—Rainfall by Months in Favorable 


at atavorable Venre: February. In winters of the type character- 
Mean of all Yeats = no. istic of northern regions the storms begin 
eyoraple Nene ns early in the season and there is a rapid in- 


crease in the amount of precipitation; then, as 
winter conditions come to prevail completely and the continent becomes thoroughly chilled, 
a great continental area of high pressure and low temperature is developed. This prevents 
storms in the area where it prevails and gives rise to calm, clear weather, bitter cold perhaps, 
but sunny and free from wind. The storms meanwhile are pushed to the edges of the 
area of high pressure—that is, toward the oceans and the south. Then, when spring 
approaches and the high-pressure area is broken up, storms once more prevail, but not with 
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such severity as during the first part of the winter, for they are soon affected by the coming 
on of the conditions which prevail in summer when the winds are weaker than in winter. 
When winters of this type prevail in California, the ordinary California type is pushed 
farther south. At such times regions like southern Arizona would probably get as many 
storms as Utah now gets, while places as remote as the Gulf of Mexico would be visited 
by frequent ‘“‘northers.”’ 

Meanwhile our general conclusion may be summed up thus: Judging from what we 
have seen of the rainfall of to-day and of its relation to the growth of the sequoias, high 
portions of their curve seem to indicate periods when the winters were longer than now, when 
storms began earlier in the fall and lasted later into the spring, and when mid-winter was 
characterized by the great development of a cold, continental, high-pressure area, which 
pushed the storms of the zone of prevailing westerly winds far down into subtropical regions 
and thus caused subtropical conditions to invade what is now the zone of equatorial rains. 

With this interpretation of the curve of the sequoias before us, we are prepared to 
consider its meaning in reference to the history of the world asa whole. Figure 50 shows a 
dotted line representing the approximate climatic fluctuations of historic times as given 
diagrammatically on pages 327 and 403 of ‘‘ Palestine and its Transformation.” Leaving 
out of account the slope of the sequoia curve to correspond with the changes in level of 
the Caspian Sea, let us see to what extent these two entirely independent curves of tree 
growth in California and of climatic pulsations in Asia agree. The number of maxima 
in the Asiatic curve is far less than in the one from California, but this is of no special 
significance. By its very nature the Asiatic curve is a mere approximation and can not 
be expected to show minute details. The evidence on which it is based, especially in 
the early portions, is so scanty that long gaps, sometimes 100 or 200 years in length, 
may intervene between two points for which data are available. In such cases the method 
adopted was to draw a straight line between the points regardless of the fact that fluctu- 
ations of much importance may have taken place in the interval. Moreover, even though 
the Asiatic lines of evidence point to exceptional aridity or moisture, we can not in most 
cases be sure that they indicate the dates when those conditions reached a maximum. 
For example, we find evidence of aridity both before and after 1200 a. D., while moist con- 
ditions are indicated in 1000 a. p. and 1325 a. p., but we can not be sure that these are 
exactly the times of the true maxima and minima of rainfall, nor can we be certain as to 
whether the dry periods or the moist periods were more prolonged. Hence it is a pure 
matter of personal judgment whether we shall draw a U-shaped or a v-shaped curve. 
In addition to all this it has thus far been generally impossible to determine how low a 
given depression should fall. For example, at 300 A. p., 650 a. D., and 1200 a. D. evidences 
of increasing aridity are especially noticeable; hence the curve drops deeply. Yet so far 
as the actual facts are concerned the lines might have been drawn as indicated by the 
dashes. Finally, although the writer was not at the time conscious of it, the exact form 
of the Asiatic curve was determined in some respects by a preconceived idea which now 
appears to be erroneous. The idea was that changes of climate must be gradual and that 
lines with sharp angles and sudden risings or fallings could not possibly represent the facts. 
This, for example, prevented the maximum in the sixth century from being placed as late 
as certain ruins would suggest. Inasmuch as everything pointed to extreme aridity 
about 625 A. D., it was supposed that the change toward that aridity must have begun at 
least half a century or more prior to that time; it was not realized that a moderate change 
might occur suddenly when conditions were already none too favorable, and might produce 
the same results as a greater change acting less rapidly. Taking the Asiatic curve as a 
whole, then, we must bear in mind that it is only a preliminary sketch, a pioneer attempt 
to elucidate a most complex subject, and that the necessity for visualizing our conclusions 
in the form of a curve compelled the making of a large number of more or less important 
assumptions. 
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Bearing in mind, then, the limitations of the Asiatic curve, let us compare it with the 
main features of its fellow from California. At the beginning the two curves take a sudden 
drop in close harmony, a rather remarkable coincidence, but one that must not be much 
emphasized, since the California curve is based on a single tree and the Asiatic curve on 
the evidence of a few famines and an uncommon degree of movement among the peoples 
of the lands around the eastern Mediterranean. Next we get pronounced disagreement, 
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Fic. 50.—Changes of Climate in California (——) and western Asia (...... ) during Historic Times. 


but this is less significant than the pervious agreement. It may be due simply to absence 
of data in compiling the Asiatic curve. Between 1200 and 950 B. c. no climatic data 
whatever had come to light in Asia when the curve was drawn; hence these two points were 
connected by a straight line. If our information had been fuller we might have been led 
to draw a curve similar to that of the sequoias, although less exaggerated. At 950 B. c. 
both curves show a decided maximum. Then for 250 or 275 years they swing downward 
and again upward, smoothly in one case and with many minor variations in the other, and 
reach maxima at 690 and 660 B. c., respectively. Considering the fact that the tree curve 
is much exaggerated because this portion is founded on so few trees, while the other curve 
is based on very scanty historical data, the agreement may be considered close. Next, 
both curves drop to a minimum in 600 B. c., after which the trees rise to a marked maximum 
in 400 B. c., while the Asiatic curve rises only a little and has no corresponding maximum. 
Here, once more, we have a distinct disagreement. It is more significant than that of the 
twelfth century B. c. because it comes later when the number of trees is larger and historical 
records more numerous than six centuries before, but it is of the same general type. In the 
period from 600 B. c. to 300 B. c. the Asiatic curve is drawn as a straight line because of the 
absence of any positive data during that long interval. If further information were at 
hand the Asiatic curve would undoubtedly be sinuous, and the few scraps of evidence 
available indicate that it quite certainly would not be low at 400 B. c. and probably would 
be high. The next maximum comes at 300 B. c. in one curve and 280 in the other, a good 
agreement. The succeeding minima culminate nearly 100 years apart, but here again 
the basis of the Asiatic curve is merely evidence of heavy precipitation about 300 B. c. 
and of low precipitation 150 years later. There is nothing to show how far the curve 
should depart from a straight line or the exact point where it should be at a minimum. 
Here, then, as in the twelfth century B. c. and at 400 ns. c. the two curves disagree, but 
the disagreement is of a purely negative character and hence of no great significance. 
For the next 380 years, from about 130 B. c. to 250 a. p., the curves agree to a remarkable 
extent. Then comes a disagreement, the first which is genuinely positive and hence 
significant. The pronounced Asiatic minimum at 300 A. p. indicates one of two things. 
Hither the climate of Asia at that time suffered a change which did not affect California, 
or else a distinct mistake has been made in the Asiatic curve. In view of the close agree- 
ment of other portions of the curve I am inclined to the second supposition. The fact that 
indications of aridity happened to be especially well preserved at the time has probably 
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caused me to carry the Asiatic curve lower than is justifiable. It is possible that there 
really was a disagreement between Asia and America, but it is more probable that the 
concentration of evidences of aridity in the way of abandoned ruins and the like at that 
particular period led me to infer a pronounced minimum at a date when there was merely 
a greater degree of aridity than hitherto, although not so great a degree as ensued within a 
century or two. In general, as has already been said, the three noticeable depressions 
in the Asiatic curve, namely, those in 300, 650, and 1200 a. p., are probably exaggerated, 
because special events, due apparently to increasing aridity, happened to culminate at 
about those dates. Yet each of the three comes at a time of increasing aridity in the 
sequoia curve, and in the case of the minima of 650 and 1200 a. p. the sequoia curve is also 
close to its lowest point. 

Returning now to our minute survey of the curves, the maximum at 400 a. p. in the 
Asiatic curve is wholly out of harmony with the California curve as it now stands. I, 
however, the minimum of 300 A. p. is a mistake, the succeeding maximum becomes merely 
a place where the descent of the curve is checked, just as in the tree curve. From 400 to 
550 A. D. the curves agree. The maxima of 550 in Asia and 610 in California are probably 
identical, although for reasons already explained the Asiatic curve drops too soon. In the 
next section, from 600 A. p. to 1500 a. p., if allowance is made for the exaggeration of the 
Asiatic minima, the two curves agree closely for 900 years. Here, as at the time of Christ, 
the agreement is such that it can scarcely be a matter of chance. After 1500 the small 
fluctuations agree to about the same degree as do the large ones for the preceding 2,000 
years. The general trend of the American curve is upward, however, and that of the 
Asiatic slightly downward. In this case the Asiatic curve is probably correct, for it is 
based largely on recorded levels of the Caspian Sea. The American curve, on the other 
hand, is probably wrong. This is the portion which is most seriously subject to errors due 
to the flaring of the sequoias at the base of the trunk. A slight correction has been applied 
for this, as already stated, but from the scarcity of young trees and from the general 
agreement of California with other regions, it seems as if this correction should have been 
greater. Probably the curve during the nineteenth century should be in the position 
indicated by the fine dotted line in figures 50 and 54. 

The conclusions to be drawn from our two independent methods of investigating the 
climate of the past may now be summed up. Three points stand out with especial clear- 
ness. First and clearest, important climatic pulsations have apparently been in progress 
throughout the historical period. They have a length of centuries, but do not show 
any regular periodicity. They are often characterized by sudden changes of considerable 
magnitude. The agreement of all our lines of evidence appears to establish the reality of 
the pulsations upon so firm a basis that there seems little likelihood that future work will 
put it in question. Doubtless the details of our curves will be altered, but their sinuous 
character with its indications of climatic pulsations is not likely to be destroyed. 

In the second place, climatic pulsations in western America and in similar latitudes in 
western and central Asia are probably synchronous and of the same type. This conclusion 
is by no means so firmly established as is the reality of the pulsations, but it possesses a 
high degree of probability. In the 3,200 years covered by our two curves only the 200 
years from 250 to 400 a. p. and 550 to 600 a. p. show positive disagreements which, if 
confirmed, would militate against the conclusion just reached. During a much longer 
period, about 800 years all told, the two curves show negative disagreements, not due like 
the others to the direct interpretation or misinterpretation of actual facts, but to the 
mere absence of data. Finally, for 2,200 years the two curves are in essential harmony so 
far as their main fluctuations are concerned. Considering, then, the imperfections of the 
Asiatic curve and the fact that the respects wherein it disagrees with the American curve 
are those where it is known to be most liable to error, we may regard it as highly probable 
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that the main climatic pulsations of the temperate portions of central and western Asia 
agree with those of the same latitude in western America. If these two regions, 10,000 
miles apart, thus agree, it seems probable that in regions lying in the same latitude and 
having the same seasonal distribution of rainfall, similar changes must have taken place 
all around the globe, or at least over all the continents, while corresponding, although not 
necessarily similar, changes must have occurred in other latitudes. An apparent corollary 
of this conclusion is that these changes were due to a shifting of the world’s climatic zones 
because of an alternate increase and decrease in the intensity of atmospheric movements, 
but this corollary has by no means the same degree of probability as the main conclusion 
whose verity it in no wise affects. 

The third of our conclusions depends upon the verity of the first two. The agreement 
of the mathematically derived curve of the sequoias with the Asiatic curve based on totally 
different kinds of evidence seems to confirm the validity of the methods employed in dealing 
with those other kinds of evidence. This confirmation has important consequences. 
In all studies of the climate of the past it is far easier to see and interpret signs of the 
general prevalence of relatively moist conditions than to see and interpret the signs of 
climatic pulsations. On this rock, almost without exception, careful students of the 
subject have come to grief, for as soon as they have perceived evidences of a degree of 
aridity in remote historic times at all approaching that of to-day, they have jumped to the 
conclusion that such conditions have prevailed always, instead of only temporarily. If 
the methods which were first employed in Asia and Greece, and have now been applied 
to America, as set forth in the first part of this volume, are competent to accomplish the 
task of correctly dating the chief climatic pulsations, it seems as if they must be competent 
to accomplish the easier task of determining whether the climate of the past as a whole 
was different from that of the present. They point to this conclusion more strongly than 
to that of pulsatory changes. Hence we conclude not only that the climate of both America 
and Asia has been subject to pulsations, but that in general the average conditions of 2,000 
or 3,000 years ago were moister than those of to-day. This is the reason for adjusting the 
general level of the earlier part of the sequoia curve by means of the variations in the level 
of the Caspian Sea, and for believing that the curve thus adjusted represents the approxi- 
mate truth as to the climatic pulsations of temperate continental regions for the past 3,000 
years. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE PENINSULA OF YUCATAN. 
MODERN GEOGRAPHICAL CONDITIONS. 


Thus far our attention has been limited almost exclusively to the climatic zones north 
of the trade-wind belt. Only in one case have we made a slight excursion southward into 
the torrid zone in southern Mexico. There we found that evidences of climatic changes 
are as distinct and abundant as further north. Moreover, as will appear more fully below, 
their periodicity seems to be the same as that of the temperate zone, the first half of the 
fourteenth century having been a wet period not only in the basin of Mexico, but in Cali- 
fornia and in western Asia, while the end of the fifteenth century was dry. This Mexican 
region, however, is in many ways not truly typical of the torrid zone, since it lies on a high 
plateau from 5,000 to 7,000 feet above the sea and is cut off from the neighboring oceans 
by high mountains. 

A true test of the torrid zone would demand the examination of some lowland region, 
and would be much more valuable if it included not only regions which, like the Mexican 
plateau, receive rain in summer only, but also places receiving it at all seasons. Moreover, 
such a place must contain ruins or other traces of human occupation in order to afford some 
indication of the dates of any possible changes. A region of precisely this kind is found in 
the low, triangular area which extends from latitude 14° to 22° in Central America. The 
base of the triangle extends about 500 miles in a direction east by south from the Isthmus 
of Tehuantepec along the Pacific Coast and across Guatemala to the center of Honduras, 
while the apex lies 500 miles north of the last point and is the northwestern promontory of 
Yucatan. The triangle isshowninthe accompanying map. Itincludes the Mexican states 
of Tabasco and Chiapas, the entire peninsula of Yucatan, British Honduras, the two-thirds 
of Guatemala lying north of the Motagua River, and a considerable part of western 
Honduras. Here grew up the civilization of the Mayas, who possessed the highest culture 
attained by any American race before the coming of Columbus. Here are found some of 
the most remarkable ruins of any portion of the world. Part are located in the dry regions 
of northern Yucatan and part in the dense tropical forests where no civilized man now 
dwells. Something is known of their history, both from a few old records and from the 
ruins themselves. Hence here, more perhaps than anywhere else in America, we have 
an opportunity to test our climatic theories by the twofold criterion of a new climatic zone 
and a new type of civilization. Theresults are at first sight contradictory to those attained 
elsewhere, for the past appears to have been on the whole more arid instead of more moist 
than the present. More carefully interpreted, however, they are seen not to be contra- 
dictory and to afford not only a most interesting confirmation of the theory of changes of 
climate, but a valuable light upon the mechanism of such changes. 

The best place in which to begin our main investigation into the Maya civilization 
and its relation to climate is the peninsula of Yucatan. In view of the importance of the 
subject, and inasmuch as Yucatan is a peculiar region and is imperfectly known to the 
majority of intelligent readers, I shall describe some of its more salient geographic features, 
and shall attempt to give an idea of their relation to the present habits and character of 
its Mestizo and Maya population. This is necessary because the most surprising feature 
of the country—that is, the great contrast between the past and the present—can only 
be understood on the basis of a knowledge not only of the wonderful ruins, but of the 
present state of civilization. 
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One of the first things that strikes the geographer when he faces the ancient greatness 
of Yucatan is the fact that the country is highly isolated, a condition which tends notably 
to retard rather than advance the growth of civilization. Toward the south and east 
the habitable portion of the peninsula is bounded by dense tropical forests which even in 
our day are penetrated neither by railroad nor road. The only way to traverse them is 
by means of Indian trails, winding and crooked, and often coming blindly to an end. Even 
these poor apologies for paths are impassable except with the help of a party of natives 
armed with big machetes for cutting the young trees and lianas which grow up with astound- 
ing rapidity. The inhabitants of the forests are limited to a few scattered bands of Indians 
in the lowest stages of civilization. Often the traveler may go for days without seeing a 
village or even a camp. On the other sides Yucatan is surrounded by water, but that 
does not make it accessible. The harbors on the east coast are said to be fairly good, but 
the country back of them is covered with the same kind of dense forest as the south, and 
hence they are almost useless as a means of getting at the important portions of the country. 
On the north the coast is bordered by an almost continuous line of sand bars and lagoons. 
Within the lagoons the water is quiet, and small boats can sail easily, but unfortunately 
it is not possible to go any great distance without meeting barriers which force the navigator 
to take to the open sea. There the waves raised by the prevailing trade winds, blowing 
freshly from the northeast, are so high as to make long voyages too dangerous to be com- 
monly undertaken. So far as modern steamers are concerned conditions are no better. 
Like all newly uplifted coastal plains Yucatan is bordered by very shallow seas. The 
steamers of the Ward Line, the only one plying regularly to the country, are forced to 
anchor 8 miles or more from land and to send their freight and passengers ashore in a tug 
which pitches most disquietingly, even in comparatively good weather. In bad weather 
it is often impossible to make any landing whatever. On the west coast, known as Cam- 
peche, conditions are somewhat better because of less exposure to the winds, but the 
difficulties due to shallow water are not much different. Altogether the peninsula of 
Yucatan is a decidedly inaccessible region, and there seems to be nothing in its position to 
account for its past greatness. No great trade routes touch it, its near neighbors on 
every side are backward, and there seems to be little opportunity for the stimulation which 
comes by contact with people of other ideas and habits. 

The form of the land in Yucatan is not any more favorable than is its location. As 
has already been implied, the northern part is a coastal plain newly uplifted from the 
sea. For scores of miles the general aspect of the country is absolutely flat. Near the 
center low hills rise to a height of 300 to 400 feet, and farther south the relief becomes 
greater. The most noticeable ridge, so far as the inhabited portions of the country are 
concerned, runs southwestward from a point about 30 miles inland from the northwestern 
corner of the peninsula. Its rounded hills are a prominent feature in the landscape as 
looked at from the plain to the east, but are nowhere difficult to cross; nevertheless they 
form a genuine barrier to civilization, largely because of their relation to water-supply, 
rainfall, and vegetation. 

Practically all of Yucatan is composed of soluble limestone. This has given rise to 
one of the most widely known features of the country, that is, its underground drainage 
and “‘cenotes” or caves. The topography is almost universally of the unpropitious kind 
known as ‘“‘karst.”” The karst, however, is not of the most common type, for in Yucatan 
we have to deal with a level plain instead of with a region of considerable relief. Because 
of the flatness and the porous nature of the soluble limestone such a thing as a river is 
absolutely unknown. Not even a brook is found in the whole country, and naturally there 
are no valleys. The only break in the flat monotony is afforded by innumerable little 
hillocks 5 to 15 feet high. They lie in no regular order, being merely the remnants which 
happen to have been left between depressions in which a little water gathers in the rainy 
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season. The water stands in pools for a while, and by so doing tends to dissolve the 
hollows to a deeper level. Only rarely does the water of one hollow run over into another, 
and even then not in sufficient amounts to make real, running streams. Such being the 
case, the drainage of the country is confined to underground channels which exist in large 
numbers. Often the concealed waters dissolve large caves whose tops, in many cases, 
have fallen in, exposing the water at a depth of anywhere from 20 to 100 feet, and thus 
giving rise to the openings known as “‘cenotes.”’ These broken-down caves are highly im- 
portant to the inhabitants, for they are almost the only places where a permanent supply of 
water is naturally obtainable throughout the whole year. At the time of the coming of 
the Spaniards all the native inhabitants, the Maya Indians, as they are called, are said 
to have been clustered around them or else around the few ‘‘aguadas”’ or natural hollows 
which contain water during most of the year, although, unlike the cenotes, they sometimes 
dry up. Having no iron tools, the primitive Mayas were unable to dig wells, although 
to-day these can be dug almost everywhere with full assurance of striking an abundant and 
unfailing supply of water. The only difficulty is that in the hilly regions the wells have 
to be sunk to a depth of from 100 to 200 feet, and the labor involved is sufficient in many 
cases to prevent the inefficient people of the tropics from making the attempt. Where 
ground water lies at a depth of only 20 or 30 feet, as in most parts of the plain, wells are 
numerous. In many cases the water is raised by windmills, which seem to rise like a forest 
when one looks from a distance at such a town as Merida, the capital. During recent 
years, when Yucatan has grown rich from the henequen or sisal fiber industry, pumps run 
by gasoline or steam have in many places appeared. 

Climatically, as well as in other ways, Yucatan is relatively simple. It lies in the 
trade-wind belt from 19 to 21 degrees north of the equator. In winter the brisk winds 
from the ocean pass over the land without giving up much moisture. The sky is clear a 
large part of the time, and although some rain falls in every month the amount in the 
northern parts of the country is insignificant. Farther south, however, or where the hills 
begin to rise, the rainfall increases rapidly, and showers are frequent. The temperature 
in winter is agreeable, being rarely extremely warm and never cold according to the ideas 
of people from the north. In spite of this there is considerable variety, especially when 
the so-called northers blow. These appear to be connected with the cyclonic storms of 
the United States. The wind blows violently from the north and reduces the tempera- 
ture to the lowest points ever reached. The minimum, however, is rarely below 10° C. 
(50° F.), while the maximum, even in winter, is usually above 30° C. (86° F.), and may 
rise above 40° C. by the end of March. In summer, as might be expected in this latitude, 
the zone of equatorial rains exerts its accustomed influence and gives rise to heavy tropical 
showers. How greatly the summer rainfall exceeds that of winter may be seen from 
table 9, which gives the average monthly rainfall (in inches) for the 15 years from 1896 
to 1910 inclusive at Merida. 


TABLE 9. 

Month. Rainfall. Month. Rainfall. 
UAMUATVn vcacuvdeesesees 0.88 | DULY i cos cheanstewonsascws 4.90 
Pie DUUALY suaacusctusess 0.68 PAIQUGE sn stian anit dacsnax 8.48 
MAP vcscsaranvanncens 0.58 September ..........6+ 4.46 
IAD iravanasnacesinntoncch 0.74 1) MOCTODER scree caneearan 3.04 
IVIRY: wee ccctoraut tarascus 1.70 INGYOMDE cccsesniessa 1.94 
VilNO wi netardinsucsesn’ 5.61 December .......+.s00++ 1.36 

Potalnieeceewecccss 34.37 


The seasonal variation of rainfall is no more striking than its variation from region 
to region. In the north the rainfall is slight, being at a minimum on the coast in the 
neighborhood of Progreso. Here, in 1911, the only year for which statistics are at hand, 
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the precipitation amounted to 13.5 inches. From 15 to 20 miles inland, at Merida, and 
at Motul and Temax which lie farther east, the precipitation for the same year was 35.7, 
37.6, and 34.8 inches, respectively. Still farther inland, at places varying from 30 to 90 
miles from the coast, the figures are as follows: Izamal, 40 miles due east of Merida, 49.2 
inches; Espita, nearly as much again to the east, 48.7 inches; Tekax, 50 miles south-south- 
east of Merida, 53.3 inches; and Peto, about 30 miles southeast of Tekax but not so much 
among the hills, 47.7 inches. Finally, to the east and south of the places already mentioned 
we find an area of still larger rainfall, exemplified by Valladolid, which lies 100 miles east- 
southeast of Merida and about 50 miles from the Caribbean Sea. It had a rainfall of 
66.8 inches in 1911. Southward beyond this point, to judge from the vegetation, the 
precipitation becomes still greater. The cause of the variation in rainfall is twofold. In 
the first place, the presence of hills in the south and southwest on the one hand, and the 
abundance of easterly oceanic winds on the east coast, give those regions much rain. In 
the second place, we are here near the edge of the area reached by the zone of subequatorial 
rains. Hence the amount of these rains increases rapidly toward the south. 

With such marked changes in the amount of rainfall from place to place, it is evident 
that the vegetation must vary greatly, and that this fact in turn must profoundly affect 
the conditions of human life. The botanical works commonly emphasize the distinction 
between tropical bush, tropical jungle, and tropical forest. Nevertheless, in the mind of 
the average geographer, if I may judge from my own experience, and still more in the 
mind of the layman, the distinction often lacks sharpness. There is a still greater lack of 
appreciation of the significance of these three types in their effect on man. In Yucatan 
bush, forest, and jungle lie so close together that they can readily be compared. In 
the center of Yucatan lies a long narrow lake called Kichankanab, one of several which 
occupy hollows in the limestone of the southerly, more hilly portion of the peninsula. 
It is located about 100 miles east of Campeche, 100 west of the Caribbean Sea, and 100 
south of the northern shore of the peninsula. If lines be drawn northeastward and north- 
westward from the lake to the corners of the peninsula they will include approximately the 
entire area of the Mexican administrative province of Yucatan, which comprises only 
about one-fifth of the whole peninsula. This small fifth of the country, together with a 
strip of the west coast reaching down toward Campeche, comprises the bush-covered 
portion, while the rest is covered with jungle or genuine forest. The western boundary of 
the bush area is nearly coincident with the small range of hills already mentioned as the 
most noticeable feature of the relief. The eastern boundary appears to be less distinct, 
although I have not seen it and can not speak with assurance. Where bush prevails 
the rainfall seems not to exceed 30 or 40 inches, while in the forested area it rises far 
higher. How great it is we do not know, for Valladolid with nearly 67 inches in 1911 is 
the only station whose figures are obtainable, and it lies on the relatively dry edge of the 
forest, not in its moist interior. 

The distinction between bush, jungle, and forest issimple. Large trees demand that the 
soil in which they stand shall not be dry for any great length of time during the growing 
season. Inasmuch as the growing season may last the entire year in the tropics, large 
trees will not flourish in such a way as to form dense forests unless abundant rain falls at 
most seasons, although they may grow sporadically here and there. Smaller, more drought- 
resistant species, however, as well as bushes, are much less exacting in their demands for 
moisture. Some of them will grow almost anywhere provided that the ground is well 
moistened for 2 or 3 months during some portion of the year and there is sufficient warmth. 
In regions like Progreso, on the north coast, where the rainfall is only 10 to 15 inches, 
concentrated largely in the summer, the long dry period of winter prevents the growth of 
anything except small bushes 6 to 8 feet high; these, however, thrive in abundance, so that 
the country is well covered with vegetation and is everywhere bright green in summer. 
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In the dry winter, however, the leaves fall off and the landscape would be quite like 
that of a thick, bushy pasture in the United States at the same season, were it not that 
in the late winter and early spring some of the bushes bear brilliant red, yellow, or white 
flowers. As one goes inland from the north coast to regions of greater rainfall such as 
Tekax and Peto, bush begins to give place to jungle. The size of the shrubby growths 
increases; small trees, 20 feet high, become numerous; a considerable number of trees 
rise to a height of 30 or 40 feet, and some are much higher. In spite of this, however, 
neither the dense underbrush nor the larger trees suggest the deep, somber forest. Small 
growths not over 20 feet high and with stems only 3 or 4 inches in diameter predominate. 
Their aspect is like that of a second growth of timber in the northern United States, 15 or 
20 years after the cutting of the original forest. A few bushes and even an occasional 
tree of some special species may remain green throughout the year, but during the dry 
season most become as bare as northern trees. With every mile that one advances into 
the interior, however, the jungle becomes more permanently green, the density of the lower 
growths increases, and the proportion of genuine trees becomes greater, until finally jungle 
gives place to genuine forest. 

From the jungle to the forest the transition is rapid. A day’s ride on horseback is 
often sufficient to take one from a well-developed sample of one to an almost equally 
well-developed sample of the other. The forest is of the kind whose descriptions we are 
so familiar with. Many of the trees remain green throughout the year. They rise to 
heights of 50 to 60 feet even on the borders of their province, and at the top form a canopy 
so that the ground is shady most of the time. Until 9 or 10 o’clock in the morning the rays 
of the sun, even in the drier part of the year when a portion of the leaves have fallen, 
scarcely reach the ground. Even at high noon the sunlight straggles through only in small 
patches. Long, sinuous lianas, often queerly braided, hang down from the trees; epiphytes 
and various other parasitic growths add their strange greens and reds to the continually 
varied complex of plants. Young palms grow up almost in a day, and block a trail which 
was passable only a few months before. Wherever the death of old trees forms an opening, 
a hundred seedlings begin a fierce race to reach the light and strangle their competitors. 
Everywhere the dominant note is intensely vigorous life, rapid growth, and quick decay, 
as befits the warm, moist air which rarely varies and never is so cold or dry as seriously to 
interfere with the development of plants, even of the most highly sensitive types. 

Before passing on to discuss the effect of the vegetation and of other conditions on man, 
a word as to the relation of the karst phenomena to vegetation. It is sometimes stated 
that the paucity or rather the small size and xerophilous character of the vegetation ot 
northern Yucatan is largely due to the dryness of the soil occasioned by the draining away 
of the water through the caves and underground channels. Undoubtedly this is an im- 
portant factor, but it may not be so important as is generally assumed. In no country 
where the growing season is at all warm can a rainfall of 10 to 15 inches produce anything 
except vegetation of a distinctly arid type. In a country so warm as Yucatan 30 or 40 
inches is by no means a large rainfall, and even if none of it were lost in the karst, the 
country would still be relatively arid because of the great evaporation, especially during 
the long dry season. Still farther south not only on the edges, but actually within the limits 
of the genuine forest, karst phenomena seem to be as marked as near the northern coast, 
but this does not prevent the growth of the rankest kind of vegetation. It seems, therefore, 
that while the karsted character of the country plays a part in preventing the growth of 
vegetation, it is by no means so important as the relatively small amount of precipitation. 

To turn now from the physical aspects of Yucatan to its people, the inhabitants consist 
of every gradation from pure Indians to pure Spaniards. The forests and the remoter 
villages are occupied by pure Indians of the Maya stock; the small towns and the less 
remote villages are peopled by a mixed race of Mestizos, in which the Indian element 
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predominates, while in the larger towns and their environs the proportion of Spanish blood 
steadily rises. The degree of energy and initiative seems to vary in response to two 
factors, namely, the amount of Spanish blood and the length of time that a given stock has 
been in the country. As this point bears on our interpretation of the ruins a little ampli- 
fication is needed. The pure Indian is a quiet, slow being, inoffensive and retiring unless 
abused. He seems never to work unless compelled. As for storing up anything for the 
future, the thought seems scarcely to enter his head. If he has enough to eat, he simply 
sits still and enjoys life until hunger again arouses him to activity. His wants are few and 
easily supplied. His agriculture begins by cutting the small growths of the bush, or jungle, 
girdling the larger trees, leaving the brush to dry during the season of little rain, and finally 
burning it off. Then he goes around with a pointed stick, making holes into which he 
drops corn, pumpkin seed, beans, and the seeds of one or two other vegetables. The corn 
is his chief reliance. When the crop is ripe, he has no thought of gathering it all at once 
and storing it away safely, perhaps in the form of flour or at least shelled. His method 
is to go out to the field in the early part of the dry season after the corn is well ripe, and 
half break each stalk in the middle so that it is bent over and the ears point downward. 
Little by little he picks what ears he needs for daily use, caring nothing that insects, birds, 
and beasts are also eating what they need. He knows that a quarter or a third of the ears 
may bespoiled, but so long as there are some for him, he cares little. The only thing that 
ultimately stirs him up to gather the remainder of the crop is the end of the dry season. 
Before the rains come he knows that he must harvest his crop and plant more seed or 
else he will starve. Therefore he arouses himself for the one period of effort during the 
year. He is hardly to be blamed for his apparent laziness. He certainly is lazy according 
to our standards, but he has little to stimulate him, and it is easy to get a living without 
much work. In good qualities, however, he is by no means lacking. He is extremely 
courteous, and according to all accounts he excels in both honesty and morality. 

As the amount of Spanish blood in the people of Yucatan increases, their energy and 
resourcefulness increase. They also become more light-hearted and gay than the silent, 
sober Indians, but at the same time honesty and morality are said to decrease markedly. 
All classes of people, however, are decidedly slow compared with Americans or people of 
western Europe. In this connection a fact as to the Spaniards is worth recording. In 
Yucatan, as well as in other parts of Mexico, there is a surprisingly large number of recent 
Spanish immigrants. According to almost universal testimony these immigrants are 
better workers than the corresponding class of natives, no matter whether the natives are 
Indians, Mestizos, or Spaniards who have been in the country a generation or two. Some- 
thing in the new environments seems to make people slow. In part it may be contact with 
an inferior race, but more probably it is a climatic matter. Doubtless the heat has much 
to do with it, but there seems ground for believing that the uniformity of the temperature 
is quite as harmful as its degree. 

The distribution of the human inhabitants of Yucatan is very uneven. Practically 
all of the 400,000 who inhabit the peninsula live in the bush region, that is, Yucatan 
proper and the coastal strip north of Campeche. The rest of the country, comprising 
most of the province of Campeche and the federal district known as Quintana Roo, contains 
only a few wild Indians numbering 4,000 to 5,000. The reason is not far to seek; the 
tropical forest is too dense for them to conquer. This matter deserves emphasis, for it 
seems to be more important than is generally realized, and it may have a close bearing upon 
the problem of changes of climate. The descriptions of tropical forests are usually couched 
in such indefinite terms that it is hard to tell whether a given area in its pristine condition 
would be covered with jungle or forest. Practically all of the tropical regions, however, 
where the natives are at present in such a state of civilization that they live permanently 
in good-sized villages and depend primarily upon agriculture for a living, seem to be located 
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where the prevalent natural growth is of the types which we have defined as bush and 
jungle. In such regions it is possible for a comparatively inefficient people to get a living by 
agriculture. The small trees or bushes with a diameter of 5 inches or less can readily be 
hacked down with almost any kind of heavy knife, while the larger ones can be girdled 
by cutting off the bark near the base, and will soon die. Provided this is done during 
the earlier part of the dry season, which is characteristic of all tropical regions where 
bush or jungle prevails, the bushes and perhaps some of the girdled trees will be dry 
enough to burn before the rains come again. Hence it is a comparatively simple matter to 
clear a tract and plant it. If some of the few larger trees of the jungle remain standing, 
little harm is done. 

In the true forest the case is quite different. In the first place the trees are large, the 
majority having trunks at least a foot in diameter and many of them much more. More- 
over, their wood is frequently hard. Hence it is difficult to cut them down. Only people 
of great energy are capable of doing so on any large scale. If the much easier process of 
girdling is resorted to, the trees will die in course of time, and it might seem as if even the 
inefficient people of the tropics could thus clear large areas. Unfortunately another 
difficulty arises, one which is serious where the trees are actually cut, and much more so 
where they are girdled. The climate of the true tropical forests is so uniformly moist 
that, even when trees have been felled, it takes a long time for them to become dry enough 
to burn. Moreover, while they are drying, new vegetation at once begins to sprout, and 
by the time the trees are ready to burn the new growth is so large that it prevents the 
fire from spreading from tree to tree. That this is so is evident from the fact that even in 
the jungle region the fires which are lighted every year in the spring to burn off the corn- 
stalks rarely spread to any great distance in the uncut jungle. The speed with which 
plants grow in the tropics is far more than we commonly realize. One day on the southern 
edge of the jungle, near the forest but well out of it, my guide remarked that the land 
over which we were passing had been cultivated 3 years before. Already the bushes were 
15 feet high. In the heart of the forest the growth is even faster. Hence the very rankness 
of the growth of vegetation is one of the primary reasons why man has never yet really 
mastered any considerable area where genuine tropical forests prevail. 

Other reasons for this result also exist. Malarial fevers are much worse in the forest 
than in the jungle, and are worse in the jungle than in the bush. The natives are said to 
be immune to such fevers, but modern research throws considerable doubt on this. The 
adults are immune, but how about the children? The researches of Sir Ronald Ross and 
of the School of Tropical Medicine at Liverpool have shown that in countries badly infested 
with malaria adults do not suffer much from the disease, but that nearly half of the children 
have it year after year during childhood, and a large number bear its marks through life 
in the form of enlarged spleens and other injurious alterations of the organs. Every gener- 
ation is apparently distinctly weakened by the diseases through which it passes in child- 
hood. Similarly, in places such as Merida, where yellow fever is endemic, it is said that the 
natives never suffer and that epidemics break out only when newcomers arrive from outside. 
Many physicians now think, however, that large numbers of the children have the fever 
in infancy. Those who die are supposed to have suffered from other infant complaints, 
while those who recover are of course immune. In the case of yellow fever the after effects 
are generally not serious, but in the case of malarial fevers, especially such forms as prevail 
in the tropics, the debilitating results often last through life. Thus it may be that the 
severe fevers of the forests, attacking the children and killing many of them, leave the 
remainder permanently weakened and incapacitated for the work of forwarding civilization 
in their hard surroundings. 

In general, so far as the effects of climate upon human efficiency are concerned, there 
seems to be a curious contradiction between equatorial and non-equatorial regions. In the 
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equatorial regions a relative lack of rain seems to be beneficial, while elsewhere it is usually 
detrimental. At any rate the most progressive parts of the tropics appear in general to 
be comparatively dry, while the most progressive countries of the temperate zone are 1n 
general located in regions of comparative moisture, or else have been recently settled by 
people from regions of that sort. The dryness of the little strip of northern Yucatan where 
civilization now centers seems to be almost the only feature of the geographic environment 


which is distinctly favorable. 


THE ANCIENT MAYA CIVILIZATION. 


Among the noteworthy characteristics of Yucatan, we have seen that none is more 
interesting than the contrast between the civilization of the past and of the present. In 
spite of the slowness and inefficiency of the inhabitants as compared with the people of 
Europe, Yucatan compares favorably with other tropical lands, and enthusiastic travelers 
have sometimes claimed that Merida is the richest city in the world in proportion to its 
size. That the country has an uncommonly prosperous air is certainly true. This is 
partly due to the fact that the henequen or sisal fiber industry has proved most lucrative, 
especially during the period when the supply of Manila hemp, its chief rival, was cut off 
by the Spanish-American war. Without the sisal Yucatan would rank well among the 
countries of the torrid zone, but would by no means be so conspicuous as is now the case. 
The prosperity of to-day, however, is but a slight incident compared with that of the past. 
The present prosperity is in danger of being ephemeral. Much of it would vanish if 
another fiber as good as henequen should be discovered in places where it could be raised 
more cheaply than in Yucatan; and even if the prosperity should last, it is an extraneous 
matter. It is due to the demands of the United States and other countries, it is fostered by 
their steamship lines, and its benefits are chiefly reaped not by the Indians and Mestizos, 
but by people of Spanish blood, most of whom have not been in the country more than a 
generation or two. Moreover, its effect upon the country as a whole is slight outside of 
Merida. It has not stimulated the native population to any special activity, nor has it 
caused the construction of buildings whose ruins will endure to commemorate it. In 
Merida, to be sure, it has led to the erection of many stone buildings which will give to the 
archeologist of the future an idea of considerable prosperity, but there the matter ends. 
If the present inhabitants were to be suddenly removed and the country left desolate, 
the archeologist of 3000 a. p. would find few traces of the present civilization except small 
heaps of stones in the country districts, and the remnants of a number of mediocre buildings 
in the little provincial capital. There would be nothing to arouse his enthusiasm; the ruins 
of almost any county seat of 60,000 inhabitants in the United States or northwestern 
Europe would present far greater evidences of a high civilization. It would be almost 
obtrusively evident that Merida in its prime was merely a feeble imitation of a civilization 
whose real center was far away. 

Turning now to the past, we find an entirely opposite state of affairs. The ruins of 
scores of superb temples and other structures scattered in the bush, jungle, and forest of 
all parts of Yucatan and the adjacent Maya lands proclaim unmistakably that the country 
once possessed a civilization which, for its period and continent, was the highest in existence. 
Here, not elsewhere, was the center, and here that civilization not only developed but 
persisted for century after century. The ruins, while not a tithe as beautiful as those of 
Athens, make upon the traveler the same impression of wonderful power and originality 
in their builders, the same sense of having been built by a people who were masters of their 
art and who gloried in their skill. Any detailed description of the ruins would be out of 
place in this volume, but a little discussion of them is needed in order to show how high the 
ancient civilization actually was and wherein lay some of its chief elements of greatness. 


PLATE 8 
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A. Market-place in Yucatan, showing the best modern architecture. 
B. Typical house in Yucatan. 
C. Archway at Labna, 


D. Farmer's hut in the midst of Labna, one of the greatest ancient cities; corn cobs on the left, pumpkins 
on right, corn stalks in foreground, and jungle of a few year’s growth in background. 


E. Ruins of Chac-multun. 
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Unless these things are appreciated, we can not form a fair judgment as to why the past 
was so different from the present. 

One of the most impressive features of the ruins is the abundance, size, and solidity of 
the various structures. For instance, at Chichen Itza, where within a radius of 25 miles 
on either side there are probably to-day not 5,000 people, there was once a vast city. 
Mr. E. H. Thompson, whose home has for years been directly among the ruins, says that 
the area of dense urban population was at least 6 miles square; that is, it comprised no 
less than 36 square miles, while beyond it lay abundant suburbs. Such a city, even if it 
had but two families to the acre, would have contained fully 230,000 people; whereas all 
Yucatan to-day has a population of only a little over 300,000. Chichen Itza, however, 
by no means stands alone. Ninety-two ruins are known, according to Mr. Thompson, 
and many of them must have been towns of large size. Otherwise they could not possibly 
have possessed the wealth and surplus labor requisite for the construction of temples such 
as that of Labna, 375 feet long and 3 stories high. Yet Labna is only one of a score of 
notable ruins lying close together within 15 or 20 miles of Uxmal. All the ruins are mas- 
sively constructed with carefully dressed stones on the surface and rubble of uncut stones 
and mortar filling the spaces between the flat-topped, false arches and holding them solid. 
So firm is the construction, that even in some cases, such as Uxmal, where the lintels were 
made of zapote timber, which has rotted in spite of its extraordinary durability, the walls 
have fallen but slightly. 

The size and massiveness of the Yucatecan ruins are no more remarkable than are the 
originality, variety, and delicacy displayed in their adornment. ‘The intricate patterns 
carved upon the facades of scores of temples and palaces vary most interestingly. In 
some places one finds massive geometrical designs which are made of rectangular stones jut- 
ting out from the face of some lofty wall. Elsewhere large numbers of columns are seen, 
some being small and purely ornamental, and others large enough to form colonnades. 
Still another type of adornment consists of huge stone serpents, strange forms of bird 
and beast, or grinning, distorted human heads set with great teeth. And lastly, the cul- 
mination of the ancient Yucatecan art is reached in delicately modeled busts, which can 
bear comparison with the work of any people except the Greeks and those who have 
learned from them. At Kabah, a ruin rarely visited by foreigners, two heads, lately 
exhumed, stand side by side. The plaited hair of these two figures and the high tiaras are 
not particularly remarkable, although carefully executed. The thing which rivets attention 
is the skillfully modeled features, the hooked noses, Jewish in outline, but with wider, 
more tropical nostrils; the curved lips and the sparse, drooping mustaches. The eyes, 
too, are noticeable, but before one has time to analyze them, his attention is diverted by 
the curious chain which in each case encircles the left eye, falls down over the cheek, and is 
brought up to the chin. From the statues I turned to our guide, a Maya Indian, and saw 
the same features repeated in brown, living flesh. Our Maya driver also had the same 
hooked nose, wide nostrils, and drooping mustache. The chief difference was in a lesser 
curvature of the mouth. So well did the old masters work, 1,000 or 2,000 years ago, that 
although we know nothing of the origin or affinities of the race to which they belonged, we 
can at least affirm that, in spite of mixture with foreign elements, their blood still flows in 
Yucatan. 

I dwell on these matters in order to emphasize the fact that the ancient Yucatecos were 
a highly civilized and prosperous race; they were blessed with a large amount of surplus 
wealth which they could use to support the architects, sculptors, painters, and engineers 
who superintended the building of the temples and evolved the myriads of ideas which 
were everywhere brought to fruition. And there was also wealth to support the thousands 
upon thousands of workmen who quarried the rock, carried it to the buildings, and hewed 
it to the exact dimensions demanded by the plans of the masters. Other workmen burned 
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the lime with which an army of masons cemented the hewn stones or filled in the great 
spaces of rubble between the arches. Elsewhere men were toiling to build and repair the 
cisterns or reservoirs which enabled a large population to dwell in this riverless, springless 
land of underground drainage. Aside from the throngs engaged in work of a semi-public 
character, still larger bodies of men must have been busily tilling the soil. Each man 
raised more food than his own family consumed. To-day, as we have seen, the Indian 
farmer rarely raises or harvests more than enough for his immediate needs, and his wife 
literally can not comprehend the value of grinding to-morrow’s corn to-day or yesterday. 
The hand-to-mouth methods of to-day can scarcely have prevailed in the past, for at that 
time there must always have been a large surplus supply of food which by barter or taxation 
was available as a store to support the non-agricultural artisans and laborers. 

At what time these conditions ceased to prevail no man can tell exactly. When the 
Spaniards came to Yucatan early in the sixteenth century, the Mayas were much as they 
are to-day, a slow, mild, and unprogressive people, utterly different from the wideawake, 
progressive race which alone could have built the ruins. Doubtless they had much of the 
ancient blood in them, but they made no claim to any knowledge or even any tradition of 
the construction of the wonderful structures among which they dwelt. Even in so vital a 
matter as the supply of water they had fallen utterly below the state of their predecessors. 
In a country such as Yucatan, the water supply is one of the most vital problems. The 
ancient people were so skillful in conserving water in cisterns and other artificial reservoirs 
that they built their great cities without reference to the ‘‘cenotes” or caves, the only 
natural source of permanent supply. At the time of the Conquest, however, the Spaniards 
found practically all the Mayas clustered about the ‘‘cenotes” and dependent upon them 
for water. They had utterly degenerated from the vigor and originality of their ancestors, 
and were much more different from them than the modern Greeks are from their ancestors 
in the days of Plato and Phidias. The modern Yucateco does not begin to have the 
energy and initiative of the modern Greek, but it is probably no exaggeration to say that 
his predecessors were the equals of the Greeks or any other race so far as real achievement 
is concerned. I know that this is a sweeping statement, and I shall return to it later. 
Here it is enough to point out that the Greeks borrowed much of their culture from their 
neighbors; the Mayas had no one from whom to borrow. The Greeks had at their command 
the accumulated store of knowledge and of tools from half a dozen great nations; the 
Mayas had only their own culture and their own crude tools to rely on. Each of these 
two nations was great because it was full of new ideas. We know the ideas of the Greeks 
not only from their ruins, but from their books. Those of the Mayas are known only 
from their ruins, and yet those ruins show that in art, architecture, and the allied crafts, 
brilliant ideas must have been as numerous as among the Greeks. 

The genuine greatness of the ancient Yucatecan civilization deserves as much emphasis 
as does the degeneration of their successors. The measure of a nation’s greatness is 
found by dividing its achievements by its opportunities. Let us attempt to sum up the 
achievements of the ancient Mayas. In the first place they developed a system of art 
and architecture which need not shrink from comparison with that of Egypt, Assyria, 
China, or any other nation prior to the rise of Greece. Secondly, they appear to have 
developed a system of communications much easier than would exist to-day except for the 
railroads. Otherwise they could not possibly have maintained so high a state of civilization. 
Then, again, they had a highly advanced system of water-supply. In the days before 
the discovery of iron, deep wells could not be dug and primitive people could live nowhere 
except close to the deep caverns of the cenotes, or beside the temporary ‘‘aguadas”’ or 
water-holes. Yet the main ruins have nothing to do with cenotes or natural aguadas. 
They are often miles from them and are located in places where the only modern water- 
supply comes from wells 150 to 250 feet deep. Apparently cisterns were constructed on a 
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large scale, as may be inferred from a few which still remain almost intact. Evidence of 
another kind of high achievement is found in the size of the cities. People who could 
live in such vast numbers and could carry on such great public works must have had a 
highly organized and effective social and political system; otherwise chaos would have 
ensued. And finally the ancient Yucatecos are thought by some authorities to have been 
on the point of taking one of the most momentous steps in human progress. They had 
developed a system of hieroglyphics, and were apparently beginning to evolve the use of a 
definite character to represent a definite sound, instead of a character for each separate 
word, a step which the Chinese, able as they are, have never taken. 

The more one studies the problem, the more one feels that the ancient Yucatecos were 
full of new ideas; and in the last analysis ideas are the cause of human progress. It is 
possible, to be sure, that the seeds of some ideas, such as hieroglyphic writing, came origi- 
nally from the eastern hemisphere—from Egypt perchance, or China, or some other part 
of the Old World. We can not here discuss this view, although it seems to be far from 
proven. This much, however, will be admitted, even by those who accept it: the con- 
nection between the Old World and the New, if any ever existed, was brief and one might 
say almost accidental. There was quite surely no such thing as any prolonged intercourse 
whereby for centuries ideas and methods of thought and action were transferred across 
the water. They will also admit that the wonderful ruins of Yucatan and of the neighboring 
Maya areas are distinctly Mayan in style. Whatever may have been imported from 
other parts of the world had remained long in Central America and had been remodeled 
to fit the genius of the old American race before it became fixed in the great structures 
which now arouse our admiration. Mayan ideas in art, Mayan methods of supplying 
water in a land where there is no surface water, and Mayan peculiarities of religion and 
taste had become strongly developed. Therefore we must conclude that even if some 
race from abroad did originally bring civilization to the land, a matter which most of the 
best authorities deny, the newcomers did not stagnate and deteriorate, as seems to be the 
case with modern immigrants to this region after a generation or two. They did not 
imbibe the tropical languor which ultimately seems to check progress unless there is a con- 
tinual stimulus from without. They kept on working, and developing new ideas for 
generation after generation. They had the industry to make some of the world’s finest 
ruins, fashioned of carefully hewn stones and ornamented with wonderful carvings; and 
they did it all without the aid of iron, and with no apparent stimulus from without. At 
the most the people of Maya land can scarcely have borrowed from other nations a tenth 
as much as is borrowed by all modern nations, or even as was borrowed by the Greeks. 
If any race ever worked out its own salvation, it was the ancient Mayas. To develop so 
far must have required many centuries, and so we may safely say that the Mayas were 
once continuously blessed with an activity of mind and body comparable to that of almost 
any part of the world. The stimulus to such activity can scarcely have come from other 
countries. Was it something in the fiber of the original race, or was it something in their 
environment? 

Before we attempt to discuss this question, let us measure the achievements of the 
Mayas by still another standard. Thus far we have confined our attention to the ruins 
of the relatively dry bush- or jungle-covered portion of Yucatan, but an even greater num- 
ber lie to the south and southwest as far as Honduras and Chiapas. Many are located 
in the densest kind of forest. The description of the one rather small ruin of this type 
which I was able to visit in Yucatan will indicate the conditions in which they are located. 
Lake Kichankanab, it will be remembered, lies on the edge of the tropical forest, equidistant 
from the Gulf of Mexico on the west, the northern shore of Yucatan on the north, and the 
Caribbean Sea on the east, 100 miles from each of them. The difficulty of making clearings 
and the virulence of malarial fevers cause the inhabitants to be limited to a few widely 
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scattered, barbarous Indians and a temporary population of “‘chicleros,’’ or men who come 
for a few months to gather the sap of the zapote tree for the purpose of converting it into 
chewing gum. The chicleros are employed on a great concession, which covers several 
thousand square miles, but whose headquarters at Esmeralda boast of nothing more than 
four or five palm-thatched sheds. Starting from this place, we rode a mile along a trail so 
narrow and blocked with vegetation that the Mexican guides had to hew down almost 
innumerable dead limbs and lianas, although the trail had been in use only the preceding 
year. At the top of a small ridge overlooking the southern end of Lake Kichankanab we 
came upon the little ruins of Elemax. When one of the attendants had chopped away the 
vines from the first structure it proved to be a mass of stones forming a mound measuring 
about 65 feet by 35. Clearly there once stood here a solid structure in the usual style of 
ancient Yucatan, a series of rooms roofed with steep-sided, flat-topped, false arches ending 
in capstones instead of keystones. The surface stones, both inside and out, were carefully 
smoothed and fitted, and those on the corners were neatly rounded. Twenty feet away 
lay a similar mound, 90 feet by 55, and others were located all around. Our guide 
conducted us to the end of this particular group of ruins. We followed a winding forest 
trail made by chicleros on their way to find zapote trees which they could tap for gum. 
The trail, of course, was made without the slightest reference to ruins; moreover, the 
undergrowth of the forest is so dense that the largest sort of mound 100 feet away would 
be as invisible as though on the other side of the world; and small mounds are hidden at a 
distance of 20 or 30 feet. Nevertheless, in the space of scarcely a mile we saw at least 
20 mounds. Manifestly, if the vegetation were cleared away many more would be in sight. 
The guide stated that in his hunting trips he comes across similar mounds very frequently, 
“‘everywhere,” as he put it. Among those that we saw the great majority were small 
structures, probably houses, but a few of larger size appear to have been temples. Near 
the temples stand two structures, now only about 15 feet high, which seem to have been 
pyramids designed for sacrificial purposes or for some other religious rites. The whole 
aspect of the ruins is like that of those in the jungle region farther north, save that here 
in the forest the degree of destruction is greater and the original magnificence less. It is 
possible that all of the houses were not occupied at once, but even if this is so, the ruins 
clearly represent a considerable population of permanently settled agricultural people who 
went to the trouble of hewing stone for their temples and other public structures. They 
must have cleared the forest and raised crops in the clearings permanently. 

Similar and far more striking phenomena in other parts of the Maya country point to 
an even denser population in the deep forests. For instance, Palenque, in the Mexican 
state of Chiapas, southwest of Yucatan, and Tikal, farther to the east, are famous as the 
sites of some of the most magnificent ruins in America, ruins which not only are massive, 
but are beautifully and elaborately carved. They are located in what is described as the 
densest kind of tropical forest. The size of the ruins and their large amount of sculpture 
indicate that the surrounding cities must have been long inhabited by a dense population. 
Moreover, the people must have been highly industrious or they never could have accom- 
plished such great results, especially when they had no iron tools to aid them—nothing but 
stone, so far as has yet been determined. 

All this may perhaps seem alien to our main subject of changes of climate, but it is by 
no means so, for it raises a great question. ‘To-day, as we have seen, the dampness of 
the forest, its equable temperature, its fevers, and its over-exuberant vegetation prevent 
its conquest not only by the primitive Indians, but by the Mexicans or the Spaniards. 
Nowhere, under similar conditions, has any modern race succeeded in really overcoming 
the tropical forest as distinguished from the tropical jungle. Yet long ago the ancient 
Mayas must have cleared and cultivated great areas of what is now dense forest beyond 
the power of modern man. 
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Let us turn back now to the other factor in the equation of a nation’s greatness, the 
opportunities which serve as the divisor of the achievements. Of the outward helps which 
we modern nations deem necessary to great accomplishment the Mayas had practically 
none. They possessed, to be sure, a country capable of raising abundant crops and sup- 
porting a large population. Of other natural advantages, at least of those commonly 
recognized as such, they had practically none. We have already emphasized the fact that 
Yucatan is so isolated that without modern means of communication she would even now 
have no neighbors from whom she could gather suggestions or who would stimulate her 
by example or immigration. If we consider the entire Maya country, the same is true. 
The only neighboring region which could possibly have stimulated her is Mexico, but the 
Zapotecan, Nahua, and other civilizations of that country by no means rivaled that of 
Maya land, and most of them appear to have been her imitators rather than her examples. 

Two other matters are even more important than the lack of any people from contact 
with whom the Mayas might have profited. These are the complete absence of beasts of 
burden and of iron tools in pre-Columbian days. In previous pages we have seen the 
almost immeasurable disadvantage of the nation which lacks these two fundamental aids 
to progress. The Mayas must have toiled incessantly in carrying on their backs the 
stones, mortar, and beams of their buildings. Yet this did not check theirwork. They had 
no hesitation in transporting stones 8 or 10 feet long, although this must have required 
laborers by the score. Moreover, all the food of the people, not merely that of the farmers 
but that of the city people and of the thousands of workmen engaged in building the ruins, 
had to be brought from the fields on the backs of human animals, a task which only a 
nation full of energy and resolution would or could accomplish. The absence of beasts of 
burden, however, was a small matter compared with the absence of iron. We are told 
sometimes that the ancient Americans had tools of hardened copper, but this is pure 
theory. We have never found an ounce of such copper and we do not know how it could 
be made. ‘The sole reason for assuming its existence is that we do not see how the ancient 
people could have done such clever work without some such material. We fail, however, 
to appreciate the fact that tools of obsidian or flint can be made of great delicacy by a 
people who have sufficient skill, energy, and patience. In these last words we come once 
more to the crux of the whole matter. The Mayas possessed such a degree of mental 
and physical energy that, in spite of obvious disadvantages, they took the crude tools at 
their command and were able to arrive at a stage of civilization which was possibly higher 
than that attained by any other race with no larger opportunities. Their achievements, 
when measured absolutely, fall far behind those of Greece, and still more, perhaps, behind 
those of the modern nations of Europe and America, but when measured according to their 
opportunities, their achievements seem to be worthy of comparison with those of almost 
any race. 

Leaving aside the many mooted questions concerning the ancient Mayas, let us sum 
up one or two points which stand out with especial clearness. In the first place, the natives 
of Yucatan, which is at present the most favored part of Maya land, are to-day slow and 
inert, not given to exertion of any kind, and not in the least inclined to develop new ideas 
and bring them to fruition by arduous labor. In the second place, European immigrants 
quickly acquire the inefficient habits of the natives, and in two or three generations appear 
to cease to be energetic enough to carry out new ideas although they may perhaps have 
them. In the third place, the conquest of the tropical forests is a task beyond the power 
of any of the modern tropical races, even though they have good steel tools to help them. 
Moreover, it is doubtful whether any European race could as yet conquer the forest and 
raise crops in it in the face of the enervating climate and the debilitating fevers. In the 
past, however, the exact contrary was true in respect to all three of these points. The 
natives of Yucatan were not slow and inert, but were highly inventive and energetic. 
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Immigrants from other regions, if such were really the bringers of the seeds of civilization, 
did not degenerate rapidly, for their descendants must have been full of energy and initiative 
for centuries before a culture so highly impregnated with local character could have devel- 
oped. And finally the ancient people succeeded in conquering regions that now are 
unconquerably forested and feverish. 

In order to explain this strange contradiction between the past and the present two 
possibilities present themselves. The first is that the ancient inhabitants of Yucatan, in 
spite of their lack of beasts of burden and tools of iron, could accomplish all manner of 
things which modern man can not. They could clear and cultivate the dense forest, they 
could resist its debilitating fevers, they could work with constant energy in spite of the 
enervating climate, and they could persist in doing all these things for centuries. In 
other words, they were greatly superior to any modern race. This is the common, although 
unexpressed assumption. The other possibility is that the rainfall was formerly less than 
at present, so that regions now covered with forest then bore only jungle, that fevers were 
less abundant than now, and that the climate was not so enervating. This second possi- 
bility seems to demand less radical assumptions than the first. It simply requires us to 
believe that the same sort of thing has happened in Yucatan which we have reason to 
believe has happened elsewhere. 
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CHAPTER XVI. 
THE SHIFTING OF CLIMATIC ZONES. 


In the preceding chapters we have seen that in few parts of the world is there a greater 
contrast between the past and the present than in Yucatan and the surrounding regions 
of Maya culture. This is preéminently the case in those districts where magnificent ruins 
are located in the midst of dense and uninhabitable forests. We have seen further that 
the ancient Mayas were undoubtedly a remarkably efficient people, in striking contrast to 
the notable inefficiency of the present inhabitants of the torrid zone and especially of the 
inhabitants of densely forested areas. Furthermore, according to the overwhelming 
evidence of the ruins the Mayan culture developed where we now find its traces, and this 
development must have demanded many centuries of growth previous to the many centuries 
during which it bore fruition in the great temples and cities whose remnants we now 
admire. These facts lead to the further conclusion that if the physical conditions of 
Maya land were the same in the past as in the present, the ancient Mayas, in sharp dis- 
tinction from their descendants, must have possessed a degree of energy and a power of 
resistance to the debilitating effects of a tropical climate far in excess of that of any other 
race now existing. This is certainly a possibility and can not be lightly dismissed. It is 
one of those possibilities which can not be proved and which are often adopted as a refuge 
when all other theories fail. Other possibilities, such as the introduction of culture from 
the eastern hemisphere or the invasion of Maya land by some alien race possessed of an 
uncommonly high culture, are more and more being universally negatived by the work of 
recent scholars. Still another, and (so far as now appears) perhaps the only other genuine 
possibility is that in the past the climate was so much drier than now that the present 
forested areas were covered merely with jungle instead of with large trees. Such an assump- 
tion at first sight appears to be directly opposed to our general conclusion that the south- 
western United States and central Asia are now on the whole distinctly drier than in the 
past, but such is by no means the case. Let us first see how much ground there is for 
believing that climatic changes of any sort have occurred in Yucatan. Then let us investi- 
gate the probable nature and effects of any such possible changes; and finally let us test 
all our conclusions by the rigorous method of a comparison of the dates indicated by our 
California curve and the dates of Maya history so far as they have been ascertained. 

Writers on Yucatan have sometimes suggested that the country could not formerly 
have supported so vast a population had not the rainfall and the agricultural possibilities 
been greater than at present. Others deny this. They say that an industrious and active 
people who had the energy and brain-power to construct wells and reservoirs could culti- 
vate almost every foot of Yucatan proper except for the numerous spots where the bare 
rock actually comes to the surface. One can ride for days over plains of rich soil, deep, soft, 
and easy to cultivate, but abandoned to the jungle and to wild beasts. The reason is the 
difficulty of digging wells or building reservoirs, or else the prevalence of fevers. Except 
for an insignificant coastal strip where no ruins are found, Merida is as dry as any portion 
of Yucatan; yet the five months of the rainy season from June to October have 26.5 inches 
of rain, which is decidedly more than the eastern United States gets during the same period 
and is sufficient to allow good crops of corn to be raised almost everywhere. That lack of 
rainfall has nothing to do with the present comparative depopulation of Yucatan is evident 
enough from the fact that the densest and most progressive population is found in the 
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driest part of the peninsula. In fact, as has been pointed out in our discussion of the 
jungle and the forest, a small rainfall is a distinct advantage, because it prevents the growth 
of the great tropical forest which so effectively checks human progress. If the rainfall 
of the past had been greater than that of the present, the effect would have been to diminish 
rather than increase the density of population. 

There appears, then, to be no reason for thinking that Yucatan has suffered a diminution 
of rainfall similar to that of Arizona or of the portions of Asia in temperate latitudes. 
Nevertheless, the lakes and terraces of the Valley of Mexico and the great terraces of the 
state of Oaxaca furnish strong evidence that a marked change of some sort has taken place 
in those regions; and if such has been the case there, Yucatan, which lies but 500 miles from 
Oaxaca and from 1 to 4 degrees farther north, can scarcely have failed to be affected. 
At these southern points, however, the effect need not necessarily have been of the same 
type as that produced farther north—in New Mexico, for example—since the two places 
lie in different climatic zones. 

The general effect of changes of climate seems to be to shift the peculiarities of one lati- 
tude into another or, perhaps more accurately, to cause the seasonal shifting of zones to 
vary in amount and intensity. Inasmuch as the chief change during the past 2,000 to 
3,000 years in the regions 30° to 40° north of the equator appears to have been in the 
direction of aridity, the general shifting seems to have carried the conditions of more 
southerly regions into those farther north. This would seem to mean that at the beginning 
of the Christian era or earlier the zone of westerly storms, during the winter, but not 
necessarily in summer, lay farther south than to-day, and thereby made the present 
subtropical zone less arid than at present. The natural corollary of this would be that 
the subtropical zone of aridity was also displaced southward. This would have led to a 
diminution of winter rainfall and hence of vegetation along the northern edge of the equa- 
torial zone in those parts where inblowing trade winds combine with equatorial low pressure 
to produce abundant rain at all seasons. Thus jungle would have been caused to take the 
place of genuine, dense forests in those particular regions, and jungle might in turn be 
replaced by bush. In Yucatan and other parts of the extreme south of Mexico, or in 
Central America, the transition from jungle to forest is often quite sudden. For instance, 
in Yucatan it occurs within a distance of 30 to 40 miles. If the line of transition were 
shoved southward 200 to 300 miles, it would cause jungle to prevail in practically all the 
places where ruins are now found. 

Such a change as has just been described would not merely explain the location of 
great ruins in regions now too densely forested to be habitable; it would also to a certain 
extent relieve us of the necessity of assuming that the ancient Yucatecos possessed a degree 
of energy and ability out of harmony with anything which now exists in regions so warm 
and debilitating as Yucatan. 

Before explaining this, however, it will be well to examine more closely the probable 
mechanism of a shifting of the great climatic zones. This can best be understood by 
considering first what happens during our ordinary winters. Most of the rainfall of the 
United States, as everyone knows, is derived from cyclonic storms—that is, from great 
areas of low pressure and inblowing winds which may have a diameter of 1,000 or more miles, 
and which sweep across the country with a general easterly trend in obedience to the 
prevailing direction of the winds in temperate latitudes. The courses of these storms, so 
far as they are understood, are determined by the differences in pressure between the 
several more or less permanent areas of high or low barometer which center over oceans and 
lands in various latitudes and with varying degrees of intensity at different seasons. In 
general, storms move out from or around areas of high pressure and are drawn toward those 
of low pressure. Anything which changes the location or intensity of the major pressure 
areas changes the course and intensity of storms. The North Atlantic Ocean, by reason 
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of the high degree to which it is warmed by the Gulf Stream, is a most important area of 
permanent low pressure. To this is thought to be due in large measure the fact that the 
northern United States and Canada on the west and northwestern Europe on the east, 
together with the Atlantic Ocean between them, are the most stormy regions of the globe. 
In summer, when the continents become warm and therefore are characterized by low 
pressure, the North Atlantic low area loses its importance. The difference in pressure 
between land and sea is slight, and the storms are correspondingly mild. They move 
nearly from west to east, although of course with many curves, and their tracks are usually 
located well up toward the north. In winter, on the contrary, the continents cool off and 
become areas of pronounced high pressure, while the oceans are areas of low pressure. 
At this time the difference in pressure between North America and the North Atlantic 
reaches a maximum, the barometric gradients are steep, and storms are correspondingly 
fierce. The courses of the storms under such conditions are more curved than in summer 
and lie farther south. The center of the continent becomes so cold that an extensive 
area of permanent high pressure is formed; from this the winds blow outward. Thus the 
storms which would otherwise move more or less directly east from the Pacific to the 
Atlantic are pushed in many cases far to the south. Starting in California, a storm may 
swing southeast into Arizona and Texas, and then move east and finally come up the 
Atlantic coast and swing off toward the low center of the North Atlantic. In its wake such 
a storm may send the thermometer down to 20° F. in southern Arizona and kill the peach 
blossoms which have opened too early; then it may go on to produce a ‘‘norther”’ with a 
temperature of 50° in Yucatan, and to kill the orange trees in Florida. The number of 
storms which follow such southerly courses varies greatly from year to year. Upon these 
variations the character of the winter largely depends. In 1911-12, for example, the 
northern parts of the United States had few storms and slight snowfall as a general rule 
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during the middle of the winter, although this was compensated for toward spring. Farther 
south, however, storms which had gone far equatorward brought to Texas and northern 
Mexico more than the usual amount of rain, while Yucatan also had a comparative abun- 
dance of showers and of ‘‘northers.” The conditions were by no means remarkable, but 
they serve to illustrate the fact that variations in the tracks of the storm bring with them 
important results in the way of variations in rainfall and temperature. The winter of 
1911-12 was characterized by a relatively pronounced and long-continuing area of high 
pressure over the central part of North America, and therefore the storms for a season went 
far to the south. In 1912-13 exactly the reverse took place. The continental high-pressure 
area was poorly developed, the storms moved over northerly tracks, and the northern 
United States was uncommonly warm. 

Having seen that the general course of the storm tracks varies from year to year, our 
next question is whether, if longer periods than a year are considered, the average track 
shows any variation. Dunwoody some years ago began the investigation of this matter, 
and, so far as data were available, made a map, figure 51, showing the average number 
of storm centers passing over each 5 degrees square of the northern hemisphere. His map 
shows that the number of storms is greatest in the region of the Great Lakes of North 
America, and is large throughout all of the northern United States, southern Canada, 
northwestern Europe, and Japan. Professor C. J. Kullmer, of the University of Syracuse, 
has made a study of this map and has pointed out that it affords some most interesting 
suggestions as to the possible relation between high civilization and climatic instability. 
In a later publication I shall consider this matter at length, but for our present purpose the 
important matter is that his work enables us to compare the storm tracks at two periods 
separated by an interval of 12 years. Inasmuch as his original data have never been 
published, and as they are important not only for our present purpose, but for other 
climatological studies, I have persuaded him to prepare the contribution which follows. 


Be SSE OFTHE STORM = TRACK, 


By Caries J. KoLimer. 


Our only maps of the storm frequency of the whole of the northern hemisphere (we 
have none of the southern hemisphere) are those of H. H. Dunwoody, published in 1898, 
and covering the 10-year period from 1878 to 1887. The storm frequency is given in 
separate maps for each month, and these are combined into a year map. Dunwoody 
divides the map of the northern hemisphere into squares measuring 5° on a side and records 
in each square the number of barometric depressions whose centers crossed it during the 
period under discussion. For instance, the centers of 306 depressions passed through the 
Lake Michigan square, or about 30 barometric depressions a year. Practically the storm 
frequency was much greater than this, since 419 storms passed through the Lake Superior 
square on the north and 177 storms in the square just south; but this need not concern us, 
for we have here to do only with the tracks of the centers of depressions. In view of the 
importance of storms in many phases of life, it has seemed worth while to reconstruct 
the storm frequency maps for the United States for the latest available decade, 1899-1908, 
in order to determine whether in the interval of 21 years any general shift of the storm track 
has taken place. The material for this is available in the plotted tracks of barometric 
depressions given in the monthly summaries of the ‘‘ Monthly Weather Review.” 

Dunwoody does not give the individual tracks, nor does he describe in detail the methods 
used in constructing his charts, so that there is some doubt as to the extent to which his 
material may be considered identical with that used in the present investigation. A com- 
parison of the maps and a discussion of the results, however, seems to show that the material 
is in general the same and that reliable comparisons are possible. 

The monthly maps of the United States for the new series of observations as compared 
with the old are given in figures 52 to 63. In these the figures represent the number of storm 
centers for each 5° square, those of Dunwoody for 1878-1887 being placed above, and those 
of the later period, 1899-1908, below. ‘The curved lines represent the number of storm 
centers passing through a given square each year, the earlier conditions being indicated by 
dotted lines and the later by solid lines. In the first map, that for January, figure 52, 
we at once find five important phenomena, which occur also on later maps and on the 
year map; first, an increase in storm frequency over the southwestern States; second, a 
decrease in the west in latitude 40° to 45°; third, a great increase in western Canada; fourth, 
a general southerly movement of the lines of equal storm frequency ; and fifth (and perhaps 
most interesting), the phenomenon of a double maximum in latitude 45° to 50° as com- 
pared with the single maximum of the earlier period. The great increase in western 
Canada is of such an amount as to suggest a difference in the observational material, but 
this is not necessarily the case, as will appear later. 

The February map, figure 53, shows all the phenomena of that for January. The 
southwestern increase in storm frequency is especially marked, the number of centers 
passing through a single square having in one case increased from 9 to 32. Just to the 
northeast of this square the western decrease in latitude 40° to 45° is also quite pronounced. 
The increase in western Canada and the southerly shift of the lines as a whole are nearly 
as rmarked as in the January map, while the double maximum is less distinct, although it 
clearly exists. March (figure 54) shows most prominently the southwestern increase, 
while the general southerly shift is visible, and the double maximum still appears, although 
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Fig. 538.—Storm Frequency. February. 
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Fia. 55.—Storm Frequency. April. 
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Fic. 61.—Storm Frequency. October. 
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its eastern member has moved one square west of its position in February. The western 
decrease, however, and the Canadian increase have both disappeared almost entirely. 
This speaks strongly against the idea that the differences between the old and new series 
of maps are due to differences in the observational material on which they are based. 
If such were the case it would scarcely be possible that in one particular month there shoud 
be a sudden reversal of previous conditions, so that the number of observations should 
suddenly show a relative increase in the western United States in latitude 40° to 45° and a 
large decrease in Canada 10° farther north. The April map for both periods (figure 55) 
shows a southwestern maximum; in the later period, however, the center lies farther south 
and west than in the earlier. In this map we again note the decrease north of the south- 
western increase, and the western Canada increase. Each period shows only a single 
eastern maximum, that of the later map lying well to the west of the other. 

May (figure 57) shows the southwestern increase and a slight decrease in the Oregon- 
Idaho section. Here again we notice only a slight increase in western Canada, which 
gives strength to the reality of the large increases shown in other months. Also the double 
maximum has almost disappeared, although traces of the western center may be seen in 
the 27 tracks which crossed the square between 45° and 50° N. and 100° and 105° W. In 
this case the earlier map also showed a double maximum indicated by the figures 28 in 
the square between 90° and 95° W. and 34 between 75° and 80° W. June (figure 57) 
shows marked western Canadian increase, a moderate southwestern increase, a double 
maximum, a slight western increase, and a distinct southward shifting. July (figure 58) 
shows strong western Canadian increase, double maximum and southwestern increase. 
August (figure 59) shows western Canadian increase and a westward shift of the maximum 
in latitude 45° to 50°. September (figure 60) shows general westward shift, double maxi- 
mum, and western Canadian increase. October (figure 61) shows the southwestern 
increase, the decrease just north of it, a pronounced increase over western Canada, and a 
double maximum including within it a double maximum of the earlier period. The agree- 
ment of the peculiar loop in the southeastern part of the 1 line in both maps is striking. 
November (figure 62) presents the highest increase over western Canada, a double maxi- 
mum as compared with the single maximum of the earlier period. The same holds also for 
December (figure 63). The Oregon-Idaho decrease is here marked. There is also a 
general southerly shift. 

Combining these month maps we have a year map (figure 64), showing general agree- 
ment with that of 21 years before, but characterized by the phenomena already noticed 
in the month maps—a marked increase over western Canada, a slight decrease in the two 
western squares of latitude 40° to 45°, and a general southerly and westerly shift of the 
lines of equal storm frequency. In latitude 45° to 50°, along the storm track proper, a single 
maximum of 484 in the earlier period is replaced by a double maximum, 480 and 491, in 
the later period. If we take the central area, which may be supposed to have had 400 
storms in each case, its center would seem to fall about 2.5° farther west in the later map 
than in the earlier. Little reliance, however, can be laid on this. Corresponding to the 
general westerly shift, an eastern decrease is noted, but I lay less weight on this feature, 
since I am convinced that the tracks as given in the monthly summaries are not continued 
over the ocean in all cases as far as might be the fact. 

Turning now to the discussion of the meaning of the maps, let us consider first the 
phenomenon of a double maximum. If the average track of all storms be plotted it forms 
a curve corresponding to the line of greatest frequency. If such a curved line merely 
touches a given parallel of latitude, say that of 47° N., there will be a single maximum of 
storm frequency along that line. If, however, the curved storm track is shifted enough 
so that its most southerly point lies a few degrees south of latitude 47°, say in latitude 45°, 
the storm track itself will cut the given parallel in two places. Thus along that latitude 
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we should get a double maximum where previously only a single maximum was found. 
In the present case the ideal storm track—that is, the mean of all tracks—may be con- 
sidered as running in a great arc somewhat southeasterly from a point in western Canada, 
approximately in latitude 55° N. and longitude 115° W., to the northern part of Lake 
Superior, eastward across southern Canada, and then with a slight northerly trend toward 
Newfoundland. The area of greatest storm frequency is limited to a small region, approxi- 
mately 45° to 50° north of the equator. Southward the number of storms decreases gradu- 
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Fic. 64.—Storm Frequency. Year Maps for 1878-1887, after Dunwoody, and 1899-1908, after Kullmer, showing Shift of Storm Track. 


ally; northward the decrease is very rapid. A southerly shift of the storm track of this 
region would cause a decrease in storm frequency in the squares Just north of the center 
of the curve, which is seen to be the case in the map for the years 1899-1908 as compared 
with the earlier one. At the same time the southward movement of the storms would 
produce increased storm frequency south of the former mean storm track, which is actually 
the case, as appears from the increase of 103 in the New York square. Under such cireum- 
stances a double maximum might perhaps be produced in this fashion. Suppose that in 
the earlier of our two periods the curve of the mean storm track were tangent to the parallel 
of latitude 47.5° N. which, of course, is the mean latitude of the tier of squares 45° to 50° N. 
Being tangent to this parallel at the most southerly swing of the track and also at the point 
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of greatest storm frequency, we should clearly get a single maximum. If, however, the 
mean track were to swing somewhat farther south, so that at the extreme southern limit 
(where, as before, storms were most frequent) it touched latitude 46°, it would cut the 
parallel of 47.5° in two places. As 46° is not the median line of any set of squares, we 
should not have any maximum corresponding to it, but we should have a double maximum 
in the tier of squares having 47.5° as their median line. 

Let us turn now to the question of how far the apparent increase in storm frequency 
during the later as compared with the earlier of our two periods is genuine. The total 
number of observations of storms, as obtained by adding all the numbers on each of the 
two year-maps, shows that the total frequency for the later period is 17.4 per cent more than 
for the earlier. At first it might be thought that this is due merely to a difference either 
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Fig. 66.—Changes in Storm Frequency by Months Irrespective of Longitude and Latitude. 
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Ftc. 67.—Changes in Storm Frequency by Months according to Longitude in Latitude 50° to 55°. 


in the observational material or in the way in which it has been treated. Closer inspection, 
however, seems to show that this is not the case. If it were the case, we should expect to 
find that the increase indicated by the later figures is distributed somewhat uniformly over 
the whole country, and in each of the different months. In order to test this I have plotted 
the total increases in storm frequency for each month of the year in the solid line of figure 
66 and the percentage of increase by a broken line. It is evident that the increase in storm 
frequency has varied from 7.5 per cent in some months to 30 per cent in others. Moreover, 
the curve shows a seasonal variation with two periods of minimum increase in the late 
winter and late summer, and two of maximum increase centering approximately in May 
and December. In addition to this, I have plotted the increase and decrease for each 
month of the year in each north and south column of 5° square, as is shown in figure 65. 
Here it appears that the lines of no increase and of maximum increase both shift eastward 
or westward according to the seasons, being farthest to the west toward the end of the 
winter and early in the fall, at about the time when the greatest increase in storm frequency 
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takes place. If the increase in storm frequency for a single tier of squares (that is, for 
those between two parallels of latitude 5° apart) is plotted, a similar phenomenon is ob- 
served in the case shown in figure 67, where the increase or decrease in latitude 50° to 55° 
has been plotted. Here again the curves are roughly parallel to those of figure 66, a 
phenomenon whose significance is not apparent, but which seems worthy of study. In 
latitude 45° to 50°, however, as appears in figure 68, the increase or decrease in storm 
frequency assumes a character entirely different from that farther north. The diagram 
shows a peculiar curved area of decrease and a diagonal distribution of increase with a 
maximum in the east centering during the month of March. The diagrams of this same 
phenomenon for the other tiers of latitude show an equally variant distribution, as may be 
seen in part in figures 69 and 70. 
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Fic. 68.—Changes in Storm Frequency by Months according to Longitude in Latitude 45° to 50°. 


Finally, the last diagram, figure 71, presents a summary of the absolute differences in 
the number of recorded passages of storms during the earlier and later periods for each 
square of the map. The appearance of the map varies little, whether absolute differences 
are used, as in figure 71, or percentage differences. This map offers an interesting answer 
to the question whether the differences between the maps (as compiled by Dunwoody in 
the period from 1878 to 1887 and by myself for the period from 1899 to 1908) are due 
merely to differences in method and in observational material or to actual differences in 
the number of storms. On the map I have indicated the barometric stations in western 
Canada which were used for the earlier period: Fort Rae, Edmonton, Calgary, Medicine 
Hat, and Qu’Appelle. It will be seen that in the square where the greatest increase in storm 
frequency is noted there were three stations during the earlier period, which would seem to 
cover that region sufficiently. This renders strongly probable the conclusion that the 
increases and decreases shown in the various parts of the map are real—in great part at 
least. It is also noticeable that the eastern area of decreased frequency lies directly north 
of the area where the number of storms is greatest, which is what would be expected if 
the ideal storm track (that is, the mean of all tracks for a given period) had been shoved 
southward and westward. Concordant with this is the marked increase in frequency in 
the southwest and south. Taken as a whole it appears as if we had an area of increased 
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storm frequency sweeping in a great arc from northwestern Canada down ACrOss the 
Rocky Mountain region to Denver and Texas, thence eastward through Louisiana, and 
up the Atlantic coast to Maine. This, it will be geen, is roughly parallel to the mean 
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storm track as defined above, although much more curved than that, and lies in exactly the 
place where we should expect an increase if the track had been shoved southward. 

In addition to the points already mentioned, there is another and wholly different 
aspect of the shift of the storm track to which attention should be called. The general 
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Fia. 71.—Summary of Differences in Storm Frequency, 1878-1887 and 1899-1908. 


conclusion drawn from the maps seems to be that there has been a slight southerly and 
westerly shift of the storm track in the United States in the interval of twenty-one years. 
In this same interval the magnetic field in the United States has shown a similar shift. 
In discussing the mysterious changes in the secular variation during this period, Dr. L. A. 
Bauer says (Congressional Documents of the United States, vol. 5139, p. 217): 
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“The effect of these complicated changes * * * is to move the isogonic lines which lie east of 
the line of no change westward and those west of the no-annual-change-line eastward, or, in other 
words, the lines are being crowded together from both sides of the line of no change. ‘This effect 
considered in company with the known changes in dip and intensity * * * implies that the 
magnetic pole has moved during the past twenty years chiefly southward, the west component of 
motion being greatly subordinate to the southerly one.” 


The hypothesis lies near that the storm track may center at the magnetic pole and may 
move with the magnetic field. If such an hypothesis can be entertained, the agreement 
here shown may be considered to be in harmony with it. 

In conclusion, I should like to point to the desirability of having similar maps made for 
Japan and Europe, the only other areas of high storm frequency in the northern hemisphere. 
Lack of opportunity and the inaccessibility of the material have made it impossible to 
construct these maps, but they are necessary in order to give us a true insight into the 
shift of the storm track. In constructing such maps or in making others of the United 
States, it is particularly desirable that areas of less than 5° square should be employed, 
in order to bring out greater detail. Moreover, a single year should be the unit, and the 
maps for single years should be compared or combined by the use of overlapping means in 
such a way as to determine whether the location of storms varies from times of maximum 
to those of minimum sun-spots.* 


This brings us to the end of Professor Kullmer’s contribution. Its main significance 
lies in the fact that the average storm followed a course slightly farther south and west 
during the period from 1899 to 1908 than during the period from 1878 to 1887. To 
put the matter in another way, between the times of the two maps the zone of prevailing 
westerly storms moved very slightly equatorward from its earlier position. I would not 
be understood as magnifying the slight difference between the two maps. Doubtless 
conditions may soon once more become the same as they were during the period covered 
by Dunwoody’s map, and there is no reason to suppose that any great change has taken 
place. The important point is that here we have direct evidence that the climatic zones of 
the world are at the present day subject to minor shiftings back and forth, and that these 
shiftings on a small scale produce the results which our assumed larger and more prolonged 
shiftings appear to have produced upon a really important scale. Meteorologists almost 
universally recognize the fact of such minor shiftings, but it is valuable to have the matter 
definitely recorded in maps which can readily be compared. 

We have now seen that whether single years or longer periods such as decades be taken 
as our unit of time, the location of the storm tracks shows a tendency to vary. Let us now 
consider the same question, using a time unit of much greater length. 

In discussing the changes of climate which appear to have taken place in Asia I have 
elsewhere shown that they appear to be of the same nature as those of the glacial period, 
the difference being one of degree, not kind. In the western hemisphere the evidence points 
to the same conclusion. Hence it will be of value to consider some of the latest results of 
researches upon the conditions of glaciation in polar regions at the present time. These 
results have been gathered into convenient form by Professor W. H. Hobbs, in his book 
upon ‘‘Glaciers,’’ a volume which contains a large number of valuable facts as well as some 
suggestive theories. To meteorologists and glaciologists one of the surprising results of 
recent explorations of Greenland and the Antarctic continent has been the discovery that 


* Since this chapter was in print, Professor Kullmer has constructed year maps of the storm frequency of the 
United States from 1874 to 1912, and of Europe from 1876 to 1891, the only period for which data are available. 
These maps are on the basis of areas 2.5° in latitude by 5° in longitude. They confirm the conclusions here set 
forth as to the shifting of the storm track, and also show that there is a distinct and unmistakable relation between 
the location and number of storms on the one hand and the number of sun-spots on the other. (See page 253.) 
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these ice-capped areas are regions of high rather than of low pressure. Previously it had 
been supposed that the general low pressure which appears to become more and more pro- 
nounced as one goes poleward prevails over all lands where continental ice-sheets now 
exist. It was thought that only in this way could sufficient precipitation be obtained to 
support the great ice-fields and send out the thousands of bergs and floes which wreck 
our ships. 

As soon as explorers began to study the winds of ice-capped regions with any care, 
however, they discovered that the prevailing movement of the air is strongly outward. 
At times it may be reversed, but not forlong. This means, apparently, that high barometric 
pressure prevails in the interior and is busily forcing the air outward except at times when 
some general disturbance upsets the normal conditions. This is what would naturally be 
expected, since vast areas of snow are bound to be extremely cold and hence are likely to 
induce high barometric pressure. Hitherto, however, it has generally been supposed that 
such almost continuous high pressure could not characterize these regions because there 
would be no way of obtaining precipitation. Hobbs has attempted to explain this by an 
ingenious hypothesis which holds that, under the peculiar conditions of glaciation and of 
the newly discovered inversion of atmospheric temperature at high levels, fine crystals of 
snow can be deposited even when the barometer is high and the upper air clear. Whether 
his theory is sound or not can not here be discussed, but it seems at least to be worthy of 
careful consideration. Its chief value, however, lies in its emphasis of the fact that regions 
of continental glaciation appear to be areas of high pressure. This being so, an increase 
in the area of continental glaciation would mean an increase in the area of permanent high 
pressure. At the height of a glacial epoch high pressure would prevail throughout the year 
over most of the northeastern part of North America, and over northwestern Europe. 
If other conditions remained in general the same as at present, the barometric gradients 
from the great glaciated areas of high pressure to the low areas of the oceans and of equa- 
torial regions would be steeper than now. Hence the winds would acquire great strength, 
storms would be more numerous than now, and they would follow more southerly courses. 
Forced far to the south by the great continental high areas both in northeastern America 
and northwestern Europe, they would probably swing down into the Gulf of Mexico or 
the Sahara Desert, as the case might be, and the climates of those southerly regions would 
partake of the unstable and stimulating nature which to-day is so characteristic of the parts 
of North America and Europe where the world’s most progressive races dwell. 

If we are right in supposing that the climatic changes of which we seem to have found 
evidence during historic times are of the same nature as those of the glacial period, we can 
readily see how in the days of Yucatan’s glory the storminess now characteristic of the 
United States may have prevailed farther south. At all seasons, but especially during 
the winter, cyclonic disturbances were probably more frequent and severe than now, the 
winds presumably blew more forcibly, and the minimum temperature of Yucatan may have 
fallen as low as freezing instead of only to 50°. The effect which such a southward shifting of 
the stormy belt would have upon precipitation deserves careful consideration. At present 
the “northers” bring very little rain to Yucatan, since they are cold winds moving rapidly 
toward warmer regions. Therefore their capacity for moisture increases and they are not 
likely to produce much rain. Neither their frequent prevalence nor the general shoving 
southward of the dry subtropical zone would probably have much effect upon the winter 
rainfall of the dry northern parts of Yucatan, but might much diminish that of the 
forested regions. This is because the winter rainfall is here due to the trade winds. If 
cyclonic storms came farther south than at present, they would destroy the trade winds 
in this latitude and would allow them to prevail only in regions farther south. Hence 
there would not be any steady winds blowing in from the sea through the winter and causing 
abundant precipitation. This would give rise to a dry season longer and more intense than 
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ae which now prevails there and would thus tend to cause jungle to take the place of 
orests. 

The effect of such a change upon the summer rains, on the other hand, can not easily 
be determined. Possibly the general strengthening of the winds would bring the equa- 
torial rains farther north than is now the case, or would at least make them more abundant. 
It is equally possible that the shoving southward of the zone of storms would be as prom- 
inent a feature in summer as in winter, and hence that the equatorial rains would not 
come so far north as at present. A possible test of this matter lies in a comparison of the 
curve of the sequoia in California with the fluctuations of the lakes around the City of 
Mexico, but the data are so imperfect that it is not conclusive. The California growth 
represents the variations in a purely winter type of rainfall characteristic of the zone of 
prevailing westerlies. The fluctuations of the lakes of Mexico, on the other hand, are due 
to a rainfall which comes almost entirely, but not wholly, from May to October, and is 
largely of the equatorial type. Hence, if a strengthening of the earth’s circulation increases 
the equatorial rains as well as those of the zone of westerlies, we should expect to find the 
Mexican lakes high at the same time when the California trees grow rapidly. This would 
not necessarily mean that in summer the rains of the equatorial type shifted farther north 
than now, although this is a possibility. It would merely indicate that the more rapid 
circulation of the air caused the equatorial rains to be heavier than at present. 

With this in mind let us sum up the variations of the lakes, as set forth in Chapter X, 
and compare them with the curve of the sequoia as given in figure 72. Our first knowledge 
of the Mexican lake suggests that in 1325 a. p., when the Aztecs founded the City of Mexico, 
it stood quite high. At this time the California trees were growing very rapidly and grew 
still more rapidly during the succeeding decade. Then their growth decreased until about 
1420. Thereafter, for the space of forty years, the growth of the trees remained practi- 
cally stationary—or, to put it in another way, a climatic change markedly checked a 
previously rapid rate of decline, but did not succeed in reversing it. Just what happened 
in Mexico at this time we do not know. It merely appears that during the forty years of 
the change in California, conditions were such that after some severe floods in the early 
years of the reign of Montezuma, the Aztecs were at length led to build the first dike in 
1446. The history of the inundations of Mexico City from the time of Montezuma to 
1800 A. D. is summed up in table 10. The data here used are taken partly from Humboldt, 
who speaks of fourteen chief floods between the time of Montezuma and his own day. 
The chief of these, which occurred in 1558, 1604, and 1607, are mentioned (it will be 
remembered) by Torquemada. Certain other floods are mentioned by Cavo,* whose 
work terminates with the year 1765. From this work Mr. A. F. Bandelier has kindly 
gleaned for me the references noted in the table. The inundations mentioned only by 
Cavo are less important than those mentioned by the other authorities. 

The table scarcely requires explanation, but a few words as to the general course of 
events may not be amiss. After the time of Montezuma the growth of the trees fell off 
at a very rapid rate, and from about 1460 to 1490 we find them growing as slowly as at 
any known period. No inundations are recorded during this time, but Humboldt tells 
us that the Mexican lakes fell to so low a level that the city suffered much distress because 
canoes laden with food could not come in as formerly from the surrounding country. There- 
after the rate of growth of the trees increased rapidly until about 1560, and in this period 
we find four inundations, the last of which, in 15538, was famous. It is noteworthy that it 
occurred at about the time when the trees reached their maximum rate of growth. Next 
the trees fell off slightly for thirty years, approximately from 1565 to 1595, and Mexico 
City did not suffer greatly, although one inundation of no great note occurred in 1580. 
Then the growth of the trees increased at a very rapid rate during the decade from 1600 


* Les Tres Siglos de Mejico (Jalapa, 1870, edited by Carlos Maria de Bustamentes). 
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to 1610, and at this same time Mexico suffered from two phenomenal inundations. There- 
after there came a brief dry period in Mexico marked by drought and famine in 1608 and 
again in 1615. This does not appear in the California trees, whose growth merely ceases 
to increase in rate, but still remains high. It is quite possible, however, that these par- 
ticular years were bad years in California, but that their effect is concealed by the good 


TaBLE 10. 
| ° . 
Year. Authority. Conditions in Mexico City. Conditions of tree growth in California. pain ore Te sepia 
1440(?)| Torquemada......... Great MUNdAtOn sec eciele eelsiels stores Slight decrease in rate of growth com-| Neutral. 
Humboldt. pared with previous decade, but 
during this general period a very great 
‘decrease changes to essential uni- 
formity. 
1498 Humboldtracteiccsae Inundation. This has no great sig- | Slow, but steadily increasing........ Agreement. 
nificance, because it was due to the 
mistaken policy of turning the 
Huitzilopoche River into Lake 
| Tezcuco. 
1519 DO isiueGisneveaie ees Inundationy).tocs > Sonloniroasaete. Medium in amount and rapidly in- Do. 
creasing. 
1523 Cavospac2bre wack tees DOs a racer das aa me ee Medium and only slightly increasing .. | Neutral. 
1553 Humboldtz. ocmiscaies A famous inundation. According to | Rapid with great increase............ Marked agreement. 
Torquemada, Cavo a drought was broken by a 
Cavo, p. 109. violent rain that lasted not quite 
24 hours and inundated the whole 
valley of Mexico. Such inunda- 
tions (according to Bandelier) were 
at that time frequent and were not 
regularly recorded on account of 
being looked upon as a common 
occurrence. 
1580 Mumboldtiz.<c.eciawteies Tnund ations cy. sas.6a.cccecieiste sc: clean Medium with moderate decrease. ....| Disagreement. 
1604 Doxcctinen crates Famous inundation..............+ Rapid growth and great increase. .... Marked agreement. 
Torquemada. 
1607 Humboldt 0.0% vn. sree Great inundation... 6.4.%...s0s00- DD O\sra chats atetare stoheretetesevaterereteta cletetehe Do. 
Torquemada. 
Cavo, p. 162. 
1623 Cavonpe (ince es sce Inundation in December..........- Rapid, but beginning to decrease ..... Neutral. 
1629 Humboldt; Cavo,p.183.| Inundation. Great rains.......... DO xtalscaete cucu ccaaeke sic susie seeteeie Do. 
1645 Cavo;:p: 1963.0. cee Mnundationss. wacker ne eee cee Medium, but with slight increase ..... Do. 
1648 Humboldtin, crisis isretars DOrixefinyecatete teers sis ieielacts sicketous Ds Ge OROO OO Oo me AC OM ONIOIC Do. 
1675 DO's sure eerste sete ore DOS ora ee are Catesie kis 0108 ae alae's Rapid and increasing................ Agreement. 
1691 CAYO; D-283 oe ciieeasies Inundation and also heavy frosts|This decade was characterized by| Neutral. 
unusually early. marked decrease, but at its beginning | 
the growth was very rapid, so that it 
is impossible to determine whether the 
first year of the decade was character- 
ized by slow growth or fast. 
1697 Cave, px 240 Aer ciers ole Pnundaeion hs caieccelre cee clecsincace he Same as preceding, but as this year; Disagreement. 
comes toward the end of the decade 
it probably should be counted as 
distinct disagreement. 
17076 i) Humboldt. sn.steesise t DO ens ate Gide oarsio wteiee Serteetaewe Slow with rapid decrease ............ Pronounced disagreement. 
1732 DOnvccu sie ons Geet | BY: Ee MA AIRS nor crincecon Moderately rapid, and with rapid in-|) Agreement. 
crease. 
1748 DO rskertes tere ulale DDO 'eteecirers eters ele -ttro oars eteickere my Rapid with marked increase......... Pronounced agreement. 
1762 Cavonpo29siemiewieaee Overflow of Lake of Mexico....... Fairly high, but rapidly decreasing.) Disagreement. 
This case may be like that of 1691, 
but it is better to reckon it as dis- 
agreement, 
1772 HMumboldti a «oes IMUNGSUOH he cy etestouse lates e Low but with a distinct rise ......... Agreement. 
1795 Dose woleaneen DO seiscictie 2 oe Gee eo silos cues Moderately rapid with great increase . . Do. 


The following occurrences of dry times should be mentioned in connection with the table: Cavo (p. 109) states 


that the violent floods of 1553 followed a drought, but it is not evident whether the drought was of any importance. 
In 1608 (p. 164) after the great floods of 1604 and 1607, he speaks of another drought followed by the receding of the 


lake in 1609, while in 1615 (p. 171) he records a drought and famine. 


Both of these must be regarded as distinct dis- 


agreements. In 1750 (p. 287) he records famines in northern Mexico, but good crops south of Guanajuato. This 
comes # pe end of a time of rapidly increasing growth in the trees, but is not distinct enough to be counted, except 
as neutral. 


years before and after them. In the next decade, 1621 to 1630, we find the trees still 


growing rapidly, and in Mexico City there were two inundations. 


Thereafter the trees 


decline, but only a little. In the decade from 1641 to 1650 their growth revives very 
slightly, and in Mexico there were two inundations, neither of them of the first importance. 
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In table 10 these cases are marked as neutral, but in reality it might be fair to mark 
them as showing agreement. The next event in the history of the trees is an increase 
in the rate of growth lasting for thirty years. During this period a tunnel carried off the 
surplus waters of the lakes, and therefore no inundations are recorded, even though it is 
possible that some would otherwise have occurred. In 1675, at the time when the rate of 
growth of the trees was increasing most rapidly, a flood is said to have so injured the tunnel 
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that it caved in. Nevertheless, Mexico City was not flooded, probably because even after 
the collapse of the tunnel it still functioned. In 1697 and again in 1707 two inundations 
occurred, which are markedly out of harmony with the apparent rainfall in California. About 
1730 the trees again rapidly increased their rate of growth, and Mexico suffered from 
two inundations. It is probable that a somewhat general increase of rainfall stimulated 
the Mexicans once more to attempt to get rid of the water, for in 1755 a long series of 
schemes for draining the lakes culminated in a really successful tunnel. After this time 
the increasing number of artificial constructions makes it impossible to judge of the climate 
from the fluctuations of the lakes. Of the three inundations recorded between 1750 and 
1800 the first occurred in a decade when the trees showed a marked decrease in growth, 
whereas the other two occurred at a time when the trees increased their rate of growth. 

To sum up the matter we find records of twenty inundations, great and small, between 
the times of Montezuma and Humboldt. All the great inundations took place at times 
when the trees were growing rapidly. Including great and small, we find four cases where 
there is a disagreement between the trees and the lakes, seven in which the matter is open 
to question (since the data for individual years are not available for comparison), and ten 
showing agreement. The suggestive point about the whole matter is that, in spite of minor 
disagreements, the main eras of high water in the lakes seem to correspond with periods of 
rapid or increasing growth in the trees. So far as this single line of evidence is concerned, 
it seems to suggest that when the winter rainfall increases in the zone of prevailing westerlies, 
the summer rainfall increases on the borders of the equatorial zone. It must be remem- 
bered, however, that in some cases, such as 1623, the floods were due to winter rainfall, 
suggesting that winter storms came farther south than usual. If the conclusion here 
reached is really true, it appears that at certain past periods not only Mexico City but such 
places as Yucatan probably had more summer rain than at present, while during the winter 
not only did all parts of the country enjoy greater variations of temperature than is now the 
case, but the parts now receiving rains from the trade-winds were drier than to-day, and 
hence were covered with jungle and bush instead of forest and jungle. 

How great a direct effect upon the inhabitants may have been produced by these in- 
ferred climatic changes it is hard to tell. In a later volume I hope to discuss this question 
fully and to present the results of a large series of observations upon the state of human 
activity under widely different climatic conditions. The results there to be given will 
be based upon absolute mathematical measurements of human efficiency. At present, 
however, we must be content with a single example which illustrates one of the important 
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ways in which climatic variations may produce their effects. During my visit to Yucatan 
I again and again inquired of all sorts of people as to the kind of weather when the modern 
Yucatecos work most vigorously. The universal answer was on “fresh”? days, which 
means the coolest days that Yucatan ever enjoys. When I put this question to Mr. E. H. 
Thompson he answered it as did every one else, and then with characteristic energy went 
out early the next morning to interview some of the best-informed men among the Indians. 
They, too, gave the usual answer, and then, thinking it over a little more, added, “Yes, 
the Mayas work hardest when there is a fresh spell; the morning after a ‘norther’ is the 
time; then the air is cool and clear, and the women bake the tortillas much more quickly 
than usual, so that we get away to work early.”’ Nothing for to-day, as we have said, is 
ever prepared yesterday in Yucatan, and so in the morning the men always have to wait 
until the women have ground some corn, mixed the batter, and cooked some thin tortillas 
on a flat sheet of iron. Therefore the husbands, not being able to depart until the day’s 
supply of bread is ready, take especial note of the speed with which it is prepared. Perhaps 
this may seem a trivial thing to mention in connection with a great problem like that of 
the cause of the rise and fall of nations, but it illustrates the fact that among the physical 
stimuli which may control human efficiency none is more potent than climate. Perchance, 
if Yucatan had a norther every three days instead of only at rare intervals, the energy of 
the population might be greatly increased. If the northers were so cold that the temper- 
ature fell to freezing, as it does at Canton in China, scarcely farther from the equator than 
is Yucatan, the present Yucatecos might in time become as efficient as the Cantonese. 
With our present scanty knowledge of the exact effects of varying conditions of temperature, 
pressure, humidity, and the like upon man’s vital processes, it would be rash to say how 
far the difference between the Yucatan of the past and that of the present may be due in 
part to climatic causes. This much, however, can be safely said: if the shifting of zones 
has taken place in any such way as we have inferred, the peculiar contrast between the 
wonderfully progressive people who once dwelt in Yucatan and the indolent present 
inhabitants is much less inexplicable than is now the case. 


PLATE 10 


HUNTINGTON 


A. The church of Esquipulas, representing the best Spanish architecture in Guatemala. 
B. The riverward side of the main citadel at Copan. On the extreme right, directly under the arrow, layers of 


alluvial deposits can be seen underlying artificial constructions. The wall of figure 73 lies on the extreme 
left. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
GUATEMALA AND THE HIGHEST NATIVE AMERICAN CIVILIZATION.* 


When the final revision of this volume was made in January and February 1913, the 
author felt that his conclusions as to the torrid zone required further testing. The logical 
place for such a test was Guatemala, since there the Mayas brought to a culmination the 
highest civilization of native American origin. Accordingly in March and April 1913, 
independently of the Carnegie Institution, he spent about four weeks in that country or 
on its borders in British and Spanish Honduras. In previous chapters four chief lines of 
evidence have been used, namely, alluvial terraces, changes in lakes, the distribution of 
ruins, and the rate of growth of trees. Only two of these, terraces and ruins, are of much 
significance in Guatemala. Lakes, to be sure, are numerous, and of great beauty, but all 
have outlets, and are of interest chiefly in relation to the volcanoes which seem in several 
cases to have formed them by closing deep valleys which previously opened toward the 
Pacific. The trees of Guatemala are of course abundant, but are of little use for our 
purpose. Those growing in the tropical forests of the lowlands are often of large size and 
perhaps of considerable age, but constant moisture renders their rings too indefinite to be 
reliable. The pines of the highlands, on the other hand, although possessed of definite 
annual rings because of the pronounced contrast between the wet and dry seasons, appear 
rarely to be over 100 years old, and hence are of little importance. Terraces and ruins, 
on the other hand, are not only abundant, but they fortunately lie sometimes in intimate 
juxtaposition. 

Our consideration of the terraces and ruins will be clearer if preceded by a brief descrip- 
tion of the country as a whole.t From northeast to southwest, Guatemala, together with 
British Honduras, which for convenience J shall treat as if it were part of the same country, 
consists of a young Atlantic plain, a system of mature mountains, a young volcanic plateau, 
and a young Pacific plain. The Atlantic plain is merely a continuation of that of Mexico, 
which, after expanding into the peninsula of Yucatan, diminishes in width until it is 
finally drowned beneath the sea east of the Cockscomb Mountains of southern British 
Honduras. The whole plain is densely forested, intensely fever-stricken, and almost 
uninhabited. A few mahogany cutters form villages along its winding rivers, a small 
number of cattle are fattened in grassy savannas where an excess of sand or water prevents 
the growth of trees, and a few primitive Indians cultivate isolated patches of land here and 
there in its remote recesses. As a whole it is one of the world’s most scantily populated 
and least-known districts. 

The mature mountains consist of a series of ranges of distorted strata running nearly 
east and west and rising from 5,000 to 10,000 feet above the sea. Their seaward portions, 
where exposed to the northeast trades, are heavily forested and feverish, and therefore 
almost uninhabited. The higher portions, and also those of the lower mountains which 
are not kept continually wet by the trade winds, are covered with pines and support a 
moderate number of people. Most of the population, however, is concentrated in deep, 
dry valleys or basins such as those of Coban and Zacapa, which lie among the mountains 
and are thus protected from excessive moisture. 


* This chapter, in a somewhat changed form, is reprinted from the Transactions of the American Philosophical 
Society, vol. u11, No. 211, pp. 467-487, Philadelphia, 1913. 
+ See map, p. 174 
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At their western end the old mountain ranges are buried under vast deposits of volcanic 
tuff forming a broad plateau. On the western border of this a line of splendid volcanoes, 
10,000 to 13,500 feet high, extends along the Pacific side of the country at a distance of 
30 to 40 miles from the coast. The plateau itself, at an altitude of from 5,000 to 8,000 
feet above the sea, is relatively flat, although divided, as it were, into terraces at various 
elevations. It would be easy to traverse except that it is frequently cut by deep “barancos” 
or canyons with nearly vertical sides. In a state of nature most of the plateau would be 
covered with an open, grassy pine forest, but its healthfulness and coolness have caused 
it to be almost entirely cleared and to be the home of one of the densest agricultural popu- 
lations to be found in any part of the world. 

Southwest of the plateau the lower slopes of the volcanoes are densely forested and 
feverish, for rain falls whenever the trade-winds weaken and a movement of the air takes 
place from the Pacific. Coffee is here raised on a large scale, but were it not for this the 
population would be relatively scarce. The lower edge of the coffee country extends into 
the Pacific plain. While the volcanoes were building up the plateau, the rivers were busily 
carrying voleanic materials down toward the Pacific Ocean, and forming a smooth pied- 
mont plain 20 to 30 miles wide. The inner edge of the plain lies in the zone of dense jungle, 
500 to 1,000 feet above the sea. The seaward edge is relatively dry and bears a wearisome 
growth of thick bushes. Everywhere the plain is unhealthful and sparsely populated, for 
in the rainy seasons its flat surface holds the water in stagnant swamps, where mosquitoes 
breed by the million. 

Turning now to the terraces, our first line of evidence as to changes of climate, we find 
an interesting contrast between the Pacific and Atlantic slopes. On the Pacific slope I saw 
more or less of at least a dozen small river systems, some in their head-waters before they 
had passed through the great line of voleanoes, and some farther downstream. None 
are well terraced like certain valleys in southern Mexico, but many show evidence that a 
terracing process has not been wholly absent. On the river between Tecpam and Gaudines, 
for instance, the valley was first eroded to nearly its present level, was then filled to a depth 
of at least 30 to 40 feet with coarse alluvium, and has since been re-excavated. Before the 
re-excavation the stream was displaced to one side of the valley, so that when it began 
cutting downward it soon encountered solid rock. In this it has cut only a narrow gorge, 
although both upstream and down it has so broadened the valley floor that only faint traces 
of terraces are seen. Many other phenomena indicate that as a rule the valleys of the 
Pacific slope have recently experienced two periods of terracing and that the terraces occur 
both above and below the volcanoes, but are generally better developed above. As might 
be anticipated, however, the evidence is not strong, partly because the streams fall rapidly 
and the slopes are well covered with vegetation, and still more because where volcanoes 
have been active so recently it would be idle to look for marked climatic terraces of any 
great age. If the scanty terraces now visible are of climatic rather than volcanic origin, 
they may enable us to date various events in the volcanic history of the country. For our 
present purpose, however, they possess no special importance. 

On the Atlantic slope the case is far different, for voleanic action either ceased long 
ago or never prevailed, and large areas are so dry that almost any climatic change would 
have an appreciable effect upon vegetation. I was able to see only two drainage systems, 
those of the large Motagua River and the small Santa Toma just north of it. They suffice, 
however, to show that here, just as in southern Mexico, Arizona, Persia, and many other 
places, the most recent geological times have been characterized by at least four terrace- 
making epochs. The reasons for believing the terraces to be of climatic rather than of 
tectonic origin are the same here as elsewhere. The very fact of their occurrence here 
with the same character as in far-distant regions is in itself a strong reason for assigning 
to them an origin of world-wide application, such as climate, rather than local earth-move- 
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ments. On the lower Motagua River, in the wet forested country, the terraces are only 
slightly developed, but may be seen near the notable ruins of Quirigua and elsewhere; 
on the dry middle course of the river, from Zacapa upward, they are highly developed; 
and in the moderately watered regions of the upper course they are also well developed. 
This is likewise the case along the only two main tributaries which I saw, the Copan and 
Chiquimula branches, which join the main river at Zacapa. On the upper river, where 
it is crossed by the road from S. Toma de Chichestenango to 8S. Cruz de Quiché, there is 
convincing proof that the terrace-making process consisted of both erosion and deposition. 
Because of the change in the relative positions of the main stream and a tributary, one can 
see an old channel which was first excavated and then filled with gravel to a depth of 40 
to 50 feet and perhaps more. The top of this gravel corresponds with a well-developed 
terrace. 

The Motagua River, flowing from high, dry regions through alternate gorges and broad 
valleys, is the kind of stream that might be expected to have terraces of climatic origin. 
Its little neighbor, the Santa Toma, on the other hand, is of quite a different nature. 
It is a short, insignificant stream running down from the eastern end of the Sierra de las 
Minas, between the large Motagua River on the south and the Rio Dolce on the north. 
Its entire course appears from the maps to be not over 30 miles, and all of it apparently 
lies among dense vegetation. In this region, in contrast with the youthful coastal plain 
of Yucatan, the last main movement of the land seems to have been downward, so that 
the inner corner of the Gulf of Honduras, near Puerto Barrios and Livingstone, presents 
a strikingly bold, indented coast line with isolated islands and deep inlets. This movement, 
however, occurred long ago and since its completion a long period of comparative stability 
has allowed large deltas to be formed. In ascending the Santa Toma River one traverses 
a delta for perhaps 5 miles, first through mangrove swamps and then through the ordinary, 
dense tropical forest. A small terrace appears after one is well within the solid portion of 
the delta; farther inland it becomes higher, and where the delta joins the hilly old land at 
least four terraces are well developed. The full development of the delta and the apparent 
absence of any signs of recent upheaval of the land agree with the lines of evidence already 
cited in other chapters in indicating a climatic rather than tectonic origin of the terraces. 
If this be correct, the terraces of the Santa Toma are particularly significant because the 
whole course of the river lies in a region of abundant vegetation. This suggests that in 
tropical regions, unlike those of the temperate zone, changes of climate have appreciably 
influenced the amount of vegetation, or at least the rate of erosion, not only in arid regions 
but even where dense forests prevail. 

If the terraces are really of climatic origin important consequences follow when we 
investigate their relation to ruins. Among the greatest of the ruins of Maya land are 
those of Copan on the Copan tributary of the Motagua, just over the Guatemalan border 
in northern Honduras. Beginning at the wretched little modern village of Copan, the ruins 
extend up the right bank of the river for at least 1.5 miles, and in the last three-quarters of 
a mile of that distance the ancient walls are practically continuous. At the southwestern 
end of the main ruins the walls of the chief citadel, or temple, rise directly from the river, 
which is almost undermining them and may soon cause their fall. The relation of the wall 
to the deposits of the river is shown in the profile and cross-section of figure 73, and in the 
accompanying description. It is also illustrated in Plate 10, B, page 211. 

Before the full meaning of the diagram is explained, attention should be called to 
figure 74. From this it will be seen that the ruins stand upon a terrace about 18 feet above 
the present low-water level. They follow this very closely and were evidently built along it. 
Just below it there lies another terrace, 12 feet above low-water level, and to-day quite 
as good a place for houses as is the upper terrace. The fact that no trace of ruins is found 
upon it and the conditions of deposition shown in figure 73 seem to indicate that when 
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Copan was an inhabited city the edge of the 18-foot terrace was washed by the river. 
To-day floods sometimes reach the foot of the 12-foot terrace, but never rise higher. If 
the river should again proceed to deepen its channel the present flood-plain would in turn 


KEY TO FIGURE 73, 


1. = Original river deposits on which the ancient town of Copan was built 
Upper parts with some clay and fine gravel, but mostly coarse cobbles 
with small bands of finer gravel. The upper cobble layers are ina 
matrix of more clayey material and look as if they had been laid down 
to a depth of 5 to 6 feet, under somewhat unusual conditions, e. g., as 
if the ordinary course of the river had been interfered with by man. 
The top of this deposit is about 18 to 19 feet above present low-water 
level, and 11 to 12 feet above present high-water level. 

2. = Masonry wall extending down 6 to 7 feet below top of (1), apparently 
to low-water level of the period when it was built. Otherwise the 
wall must have been laid in a trench, which is improbable because of 
the even stratification of (4). 

3. = Rubble filling, placed inside of wall to form the great mound on which 
the temple is built. 

4. = Fine alluvial materials such as fine water-laid gravel and sand mixed 
with some layers of rounded cobbles and also with layers containing 
angular bits of limestone, broken cherty flint, and also larger blocks of 
the limestone of which the walls are made. This looks like a deposit 
laid down in water just after the wall was built. It lies outside of (2), 
just as (2) lies outside of (1) and (8), and it lies on (1) and seems to 
coalesce withit. Its top is about 4 feet below that of (1). The relative 
ages of (3) and (4) are not evident. 


Fic. Cee oe ae Sections of Wall and 5. = Broken rubble from the ruins up above. It lies outside of (2) and 
eposits at Copan Ruins. above (4). It is like (3), only more irregular and with less cobble- 

A. Obli ti f cS stones, probably because it fell from the high parts of the wall. . 
: PPI ES eS RU EN 6. = About 10 feet of even layers of cobbles laid down by man in a reddish 


Bo Cromencetion along MON: clayey matrix. No significance. 


7. =-Grayish rubble. No significance. 


become a third terrace, but there seems to be no such tendency. It should be added that 
above the 18-foot terrace are traces of others of much greater age, but these do not con- 
cern us. 

The facts which have just been stated, and which are illustrated in figures 73 and 74, 
seem to indicate that the history of the Copan River in relation to the ruins has been approxi- 
mately as follows: The earliest of the finely carved stelee at Copan bears a date which 
Morley reads as 251 a.p., but which Bowditch puts about 250 years earlier. The 
lowest walls of the main temple or citadel must quite surely have been built before the 
stelee were carved, and it seems safe to say that they probably date back before the time 
of Christ. Previous to that date the river had built up its flood-plain approximately to 
the present 18-foot level. At that time, however, it probably was not aggrading its flood- 
plain to any great extent, for in that case the town would frequently have been flooded. 
Nevertheless, it may sometimes have overflowed into the town, and to this may be due 
the somewhat disturbed stratification of the upper part of deposit No. 1 in figure 73, a 
deposit which lies inside the wall and corre- =c 
sponds with the general upper layer of the 18- 
foot terrace. Evenif this is not the case, the 
river rose quite high, for on the outside of the 
wall it deposited materials (No. 4 in figure 73) 
within 4 feet of the level of the main terrace. 
Next the river cut down its channel to an un- 
known depth below the 18-foot terrace. Then  ['!c. 74.—Relation of Terraces and Ruins at Copan. 
it built up its flood-plain, perhaps much, per-  jeveh HTS indicate snproximate height above low-water 
haps very little, and formed the present 12-foot 
level. Next it again cut downward, and then once more laid down deposits to form the 
present flood-plain. 

How markedly the processes of degradation and aggradation were separated we have 
as yet no knowledge, but on the upper Motagua and in most of the other parts of the world 
where such terraces are seen the separation is usually distinct. If we assume that the same is 
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true here, and if we further assume the correctness of our previous conclusions as to the 
synchronism of wet times in California and dry times in Central America, we may frame 
the following tentative table on the basis of the curve of growth of the sequoias: 


(1) Previous to 100 8.c. Period of aggradation and presumably of increasing aridity antecedent to the building 


of Copan. 
(2) 100 B.c.-250 a.p. Period of high river-level, but not of much change of level in flood-plain, that is, a time 


when, although aridity was no longer increasing, there was no special tendency toward more moisture. 
Building of Copan. 

(3) 250-700 a.p. Period of degradation or downcutting by the river up to the edge of the 18-foot terrace—that is, 
a time when the amount of rain and of vegetation was increasing. Occupation of Copan followed by 
decline and abandonment. The date of the last monument is about 500 a.p. according to Spinden and 
230 A.D. according to Bowditch. 


(4) 700-1000 a.p. Period of aggradation and of increasing aridity during which the river built up its flood-plain to 
the 12-foot level. 


(5) 1000-1300 a.p. Period of degradation and of increasing moisture with deepening of river channel in such a 
way as to form the 12-foot terrace. 

(6) 1300-1900 a.p. Period of minor fluctuations of climate with alternate deposition and erosion, the present flood- 
plain being approximately the mean level. 


In a table such as this the possibility of error is great, for the number of unknown 
factors is large and many assumptions must of necessity be made. I do not present it as 
in any way final, or as more than a mere suggestion of the way in which, when far fuller 
information is available, we may perhaps be able to correlate such diverse phenomena as 
changes of climate, variations in the activity of rivers, and events of history. Its present 
importance lies in the fact that when we submit our climatic theories to the severe test of 
a comparison between the growth of trees in California and the activity of rivers in Guate- 
mala, we at least find no obvious contradiction. 

Leaving, now, this rather speculative matter, we may briefly sum up the evidence of 
the terraces. Two points stand out clearly: 

(1) There can be no question that in Guatemala we find terraces of the kind that our 
climatic theory would lead us to expect. The only surprising thing is that they occur in 
places where the vegetation is denser than we should have anticipated, which suggests that 
if climatic changes have occurred, they have affected vegetation in moist tropical regions 
more than in moist temperate regions. 

(2) The terrace-making process has been active since the foundation of Copan, one of 
the chief of the ancient Maya towns, but the activity has been mild compared with that of 
earlier times. If the tectonic theory of alluvial terraces is correct, these two points have 
no special significance. If the climatic theory is correct, they add much to the reliability 
of our main conclusions. 

We come now to a subject much more significant than the terraces. In Guatemala the 
former distribution of population and still more of culture was utterly different from that 
of to-day. Almost nowhere else in the whole world have 2,000 years or less produced so 
profound a change as in this little country of only about 48,000 square miles. The normal 
decay of races, the interplay of historic forces, the invasion of barbarians, the decadence 
due to luxury, vice, and irreligion, the change of the center of world power, each or all of 
these causes, or any others usually appealed to by historians, can not explain the matter. 
The question is not why the Maya civilization arose, nor why it fell. We may assume 
that it arose because it is the nature of a young and vigorous race to make progress, and 
that it fell because it is the nature of an old and exhausted civilization to decay. The 
assumption does not help us in the least, for it does not touch our problem. To-day the 
most progressive and energetic people of Guatemala, its densest population, its greatest 
towns, its center of wealth, learning, and culture, so far as these things exist, are all located 
in the relatively open, healthful, easily accessible and easily tillable highlands; in the past 
these same things were located in the most inaccessible, unhealthful, and untillable low 


lands. Why the change? 
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From the point of view of present habitability Guatemala, together with British 
Honduras, is divided into three main belts dependent on vegetation—the Atlantic forest, 
the central dry land, and the Pacific forest. Each of these in turn may be divided into 
two parts. The plain of British Honduras in the north to a width of 50 miles, and the 
mountains of the southern part of that country and of eastern Guatemala to a distance of 
perhaps 30 miles from the coast form the first division of the Atlantic forest. Showers at 
all seasons, either from the trade winds in winter or from the subequatorial area of low 
pressure in summer, cause the land to be covered with a dense tropical forest and to be 
infested with malignant types of malarial fevers. Only on the coast are there any real 
towns, and they exist chiefly by grace of the trade winds, which blow freshly from the 
ocean and drive away the mosquitoes. Strung along the beach, under the cocoanut palms, 
the low whitewashed houses of these towns make quite a show from the sea, but back of 
the first row there is often nothing but deadly swamp and mosquitoes. In the interior a 
few little villages sit in clearings by the brink of the somber rivers, and wait in sun or rain 
for precious mahogany logs to be hauled or floated out of the interior. Save for these few 
people no one inhabits the dense forests. If the coast towns and the mahogany-cutters be 
excluded, the whole region can not boast a population of much more than one person to 
every 10 square miles, while even if the towns and woodcutters be included, British Hon- 
duras with an area of 7,500 square miles has only 42,000 people, or less than 6 to the square 
mile. The forests and fevers now keep mankind away, and apparently much the same 
was true in the past, for we find here only a few widely scattered ruins. 

Inland from the coast strip there lies another section of the Atlantic forest, occupying 
most of the almost unexplored and semi-independent Guatemalan province of Peten, and 
extending south past Quirigua towards Copan. In the north this Peten strip is a plain 
from which rise a few low ridges running east and west and having a height of 1,000 feet 
more or less. In the south it becomes mountainous. The vegetation is almost as dense as 
that of the coast strip, except that in Peten considerable areas of grassy savanna prevail, 
thin pine forests grow in the sandy tracts known as ‘‘pine ridges,”’ and on the westward 
edge and in other favored spots—among which Flores on Lake Peten is the chief—the 
forest breaks down into jungle. The savannas, as already suggested, are due either to an 
excess of water, often held near the surface by clayey hardpan, or to sand. The pine 
ridges, which are not ridges but merely slight swellings in the plain, are due to accumulations 
of sand. Neither in the past nor at present does it ever appear to have been possible to 
cultivate either the savannas or the pine ridges, but since the introduction of cattle by the 
Spaniards, they have been utilized somewhat for pasturage. They possess not only the 
advantage of being fit for cattle-raising, but of being relatively healthful, and of being 
bordered by narrow strips of jungle wherein primitive agriculture is possible. In the 
more extensive jungle regions on the borders of the Peten strip a few villages are located, 
among which Copan is most worthy of mention. Aside from the limited areas of savannas, 
pine ridges, and jungle, the country is covered with forest, and is so feverish and so difficult 
to cultivate that its only inhabitants are mahogany-cutters, gatherers of chicle gum, or 
raisers of bananas for export. All of these occupations, together with cattle-raising, are 
due entirely to the influence of modern European civilization, and had no place in the pre- 
Columbian period. The banana plantations have grown up within a few years and are 
practically all the work of the United Fruit Company, which employs over 4,000 people 
in the valley of the Motagua River. Only some powerful stimulus, like the demand of the 
United States for fruit, could cause such plantations to arise ; the strictest supervision is 
necessary in order that the bushes may be cut every three months, for in a year the native 
vegetation grows 10 feet or so, and if left to itself would soon choke the banana plants. 
Still more unremitting vigilance is necessary to keep both the white men and the natives 
in health. From the wages of every employee, whether he receive 50 cents or 50 dollars 
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per day, the company takes 2 per cent to pay for sanitary measures. Every plantation 
has its doctor and dispensary, and natives and foreigners alike are continually dosed with 
quinine. Yet even so, at certain seasons of the year, a single train may carry a score of 
staggering fever patients. The present hospitals are wholly inadequate, and in 1913 the 
company was erecting a new hospital at a cost of $125,000. Mr. Victor M. Cutter, manager 
of the Guatemala division of the United Fruit Company, states that in his district about 
90 per cent of the people, including both natives and whites, suffer from malaria and its 
sequele. He thinks that approximately 20 per cent have malaria in a serious form in 
spite of preventive measures. 

In the entire Peten strip of the Atlantic forest, from Copan on the south up through 
Quirigua, the lake of Izabal, and the province of Peten, it is probable that the total popu- 
lation does not exceed 20,000 in an area of nearly 15,000 square miles. If the cattle-raisers, 
mahogany-cutters, gum-gatherers, and banana-raisers be excluded, and if we include only 
the people who procure a living in ways possible before the coming of the white man, the 
population is reduced to probably !ess than 10 per cent of the figures given, or only 1 person 
for 7 square miles. Of course these figures are mere approximation; there is no such thing 
as a census, for much of the country is still unexplored and the wild Indian tribes practically 
ignore the Guatemalan supremacy. Yet day after day the traveler finds no inhabitants, 
and places which appear on the map as villages prove to have only two or three houses or 
merely an abandoned hut. Roads and even trails are almost non-existent, and in most 
places the machete must constantly be used to open up a pathway. Mr. Frank Blance- 
neaux, who for 6 or 7 years spent a large part of his time in traveling through Peten in 
search of mahogany, probably knows that province as thoroughly as any one. He thinks 
that the population does not exceed 10,000, and that at least 95 per cent of it consists of 
cattle-raisers, mahogany-cutters, and gum-gatherers. Nowhere has he seen a village of 
more than a hut or two in the genuine forest, and nowhere do people practise any real 
agriculture in the forest as opposed to the jungle. South of Peten, along the line of the 
railway from Puerto Barrios to Guatemala, for 60 miles from the Atlantic coast, until one 
comes to the poor little village of Los Amates, there would not be a single inhabited place 
were it not for the banana plantations of the United Fruit Company. Los Amates itself 
lies on the edge of the forest, where it breaks down into big jungle. 

Whatever may be the exact figures as to population, it is evident that heavy rains, 
dense vegetation, and malignant fevers to-day render the Peten strip of the Atlantic forest 
almost uninhabitable; yet in the past this was by no means the case. Practically all of 
the great Maya ruins outside of Yucatan lie in this strip or in its northern and northwestern 
continuation in the Mexican provinces of Chiapas, Tabasco, and Campeche. Copan, one 
of the most remarkable of the ancient cities, lies on its edge, although not actually in it; 
Quirigua lies within it, although only a few miles from the border; and Seibal, Tikal, 
Naranjo, and a score of others as far as Palenque in the north, lie well within its dense 
jungle and forests. These places were obviously towns of importance, such as grow up 
in interior agricultural districts far from important lines of communication only when 
there is a considerable population round about. How dense the former population may 
have been we can not estimate, for the cover of vegetation is so thick that we have no idea 
of the exact number of ruins; but it is scarcely an exaggeration to say that for every family 
now supported by ordinary agriculture there was probably a town or village in the days of 
the Mayas. 

Turning now to the relatively dry portion of Guatemala, the second of our three divi- 
sions, we find it divided into arid bush country, lying in low, isolated valleys or basins, 
such as Zacapa, and highlands where pine or temperate forests prevail. The bush country 
is unimportant, being of small area. In some places it is so hot and dry that cacti and 
mesquite bushes make it look like the lowlands of Arizona. It is fairly well inhabited and 
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moderately healthful. The people are in advance of the poor denizens of the forest zone, 
but are miserably inefficient, idle, weak-willed, and immoral. The real strength of Guate- 
mala is in the highlands, where the vegetation takes on an aspect suggestive of the temperate 
zone. There, on the plateau amid pine-clad hills, all the large towns are now located. 
The conditions of health, from a tropical point of view, are everywhere good. Typhus, 
dysentery, and other disorders, to be sure, often sweep the country; and faces pitted by 
small-pox are frequently seen. These diseases, however, although causing a high death- 
rate, are temporary. Their ravages are as nothing compared with those of the deadly 
malarial fevers which in the lowland forests return season after season to blight and destroy 
the same places and the same people. 

From the coast upward, according to universal testimony, the health, energy, industry, 
and thrift of the native Guatemalans in general show an increase. It seems a curious 
reversal of what we are wont to call normal conditions, when one sees rich, fertile plains 
along the coast almost uninhabited, then finds the population fairly dense on steeply 
sloping, stony mountain-sides at altitudes of 3,000 to 5,000 feet, and finally on the hilly 
plateau (at 8,000 feet) sees little thatched houses clustering thickly everywhere, and every 
available bit of land almost as carefully and industriously cultivated as in China. Even 
more curious, perhaps, is the fact that here, where the population is now so dense, there are 
relatively few important ruins and none of the advanced type found in Peten. ‘There is 
no reason to think that ruins which once existed have disappeared to any greater extent 
than has happened in Egypt, Syria, Greece, Rome, or any other country where a high civili- 
zation in the past has been followed by a dense population at present. 

Moreover, ruins of a certain kind are found in considerable numbers, but they are 
insignificant and probably of late date compared with those of Peten. The carved stones 
which one sees, for example, at Guarda Viejo, near Guatemala City, are relatively small, 
crudely executed, and inartistic, utterly different from the clean-cut, highly complex, and 
truly artistic stelee of enormous size at Quirigua. The plain, almost unadorned structures 
at Quiché, the greatest ruins on the plateau, bear to the highly developed groups of buildings 
and monuments at Copan about the same relation that modern Guatemalan churches bear 
to St. Peter’s at Rome. (See Plate 10, page 211; Plate 11, page 218; and Plate 12, page 
230.) In the days of the Mayas the highlands may have been as densely populated as 
to-day, a'though we have no positive proof of this, but instead of being the center of the 
life and activity of the country they were a provincial outpost. 

Beyond the highlands, our third division (the Pacific forest) resembles the Atlantic 
forest in certain ways, but with interesting points of difference. As already explained, 
the lower slopes of the mountains and the inner edge of the piedmont plain (from an altitude 
of about 500 to 4,000 feet) are covered with dense vegetation. At an altitude of approxi- 
mately 2,000 to 3,000 feet the vegetation attains the dignity of real tropical forest with 
mahogany trees, tree ferns, and the like, while on either side it assumes the form of forest- 
like jungle merging gradually into pine forest toward the uplands and into jungle and bush 
toward the coast. AIl except the upper mountainous part of the region is malarial and 
unhealthful, although not so bad as the Atlantic forest because the drainage is better. 
The strip of real forest would to-day be practically uninhabited were it not that the demands 
of the modern civilized world have led to the cultivation of coffee, chiefly by German 
companies with Indian labor brought from the highlands. Lower down, on the edge of 
the plain, there would be a small population even without the impetus of coffee. A few 
little towns like Retalhuleu, Santa Lucia, and Escuintla date back many centuries. They 
are notoriously unhealthful, however; their inhabitants are universally pronounced in- 
efficient and apathetic; and their population of 2,000 to 12,000 people is only 10 to 20 per 
cent as large as that of corresponding towns on the plateau. Yet here, curiously enough, 
we again find abundant traces of an ancient race of relatively high culture. The ruins are 
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A. The ruins of Quiche, the most extensive on the Guatemalan plateau. The steep slope in the foreground 
shows how the volcanic tuff is dissected by precipitous canyons. It also illustrates how carefully every 
available area is utilized even when the only method of cultivation is the construction of very narrow 


terraces. 


B. Near view of the most imposing ruins of Quiche. 
age of the ruins illustrates their inferiority to those of Copan and Quirigua. 


The absence of good stonework in spite of the recent 
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by no means equal to those of the Peten strip, and there appear to be few hieroglyphics; 
nevertheless, they belong to the same civilization, although to a later stage subject to 
foreign (Nahua) influence. At places like Baul and Pantaleon great blocks of hard basalt 
have been found carved with scenes of sacrifice or chiseled to represent gigantic faces 
whose peculiar types of slit nostril, high cheek, or projecting mouth can still be recognized 
in individual Indians. (See Plates 9, c, page 189, and 12, B, page 230.) 

The seaward portion of the Pacific belt needs little further comment. Beginning with 
jungle, where the modern towns and ancient ruins come to an end, its shoreward portion 
is covered with dense, low bushes, among which short bamboos are often conspicuous. 
Although dry and parched in the winter season, much of it becomes a vast swamp when 
the rains swell the mountain streams and cause them to spread out over its flat expanses. 
Fevers then prevail and are often of the ‘‘pernicious” type, accompanied by hemorrhages 
of blood producing immediate death. Practically the only inhabitants are a few cattle- 
raisers, who are described as the lowest of the low. In the past, conditions were apparently 
no better, for we find no trace of ruins here. 

Before we consider the possible causes of the contrast between the past and present, 
it will perhaps add to the clarity of our ideas if our six belts are arranged in tabular form. 


TAsim 112 
] 
Locality. Nature of | Health Condition of |Present density} Condition of Abundance and condition 
vegetation. conditions. agriculture. | of population. population. of ruins. 

1. Atlantic coast} Dense forest... .. Very unhealthful| Very difficult .| Very scanty ..| Degraded....... Very few so far as known, but 

of fairly high type. 

2. Peten belt...| Dense forest with | Very unhealthful| Very difficult .| Very scanty ..| Degraded....... | Numerous and indicating the 
some savannas highest native American 
and jungle. culture. 

3. Dry valleys..| Bush or low jungle.| Fairly healthful. | Fairly easy. . .| Moderately Low, but well | Moderately numerous and of 

dense. ahead of 1, 2, fairly high type. 
and 6. | 

4, Highlands...| Pine forest...... Healthful...... Wasy gotiees aes v°'y dense. ..| By far the best in | Quite numerous, but mostly 

| Guatemala. of rather low type, that is, 
| | provincial or degenerate. | 

5. Pacific coffee | Forest and jungle.| Unhealthful.... Fairly difficult) Rather scanty.) Low, but ahead of Moderately numerous and of 

belt. | 1, 2, and 6. fairly high type. 

6. Pacihe coast] Bush,,..-. 25.6. | Very unhealthful | Ditiealt ss. +. | Very seanty..| Degraded....... | None so far as known. 


It is worth while to emphasize the strange contrast between past and present. The 
belts along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts may be left out of account, since in the past, 
as at present, they appear to have been too forested and too feverish for human occupation 
to any great extent. To-day the other four divisions stand in the following order so far as 
progress, achievement, and density of population are concerned: first, the highlands; second, 
the dry valleys; third, the coffee belt; fourth, the Peten strip. In the past the ruins tell a 
very different tale: the Peten strip stood first, then the coffee belt and the dry valleys, 
and last of all the highlands, the reverse of the present order. To-day, in Central America, 
the physical conditions under which mankind tends most to increase in numbers and to 
progress in culture appear to be high altitude, good drainage, and a fairly long dry season. 
Altitude in itself, however, does not appear to be essential, for northern Yucatan seems as 
well off as the highlands of Guatemala. Perhaps the exposure of that part of Yucatan to 
the ocean and to strong winds from the north produces the same effect as elevation. Op- 
posed to these favorable conditions stand those which conspire to hold man back and keep 
him in a low stage of civilization. Omitting low altitude, which is important merely because 
of its effect on other factors, we are confronted by four chief conditions: first, the prevalence 
of fevers; second, the prevalence of great heat and moisture almost without change from 
season to season; third, the difficulty of carrying on permanent, intensive agriculture; 
and fourth, the relative ease of getting a living in the jungle. 

Little by little the world is learning that the most dangerous diseases are not necessarily 
those which show the highest death-rate. The plagues of the Middle Ages loom large in 
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history, but they did not do a tithe as much harm as syphilis has done. Yellow and typhus 
fevers may decimate a population, but they are far preferable to the slow, irresistible 
ravages of recurrent malarial fevers, which rarely seem to kill, but merely undermine the 
constitution, leaving both mind and body inefficient. Tuberculosis, in our own land, 
is so dreaded that we wage a crusade against it, but its dangers are probably far less than 
those of the insidious colds which year after year attack fully half of our northern popu- 
lations, not killing them, not even doing more than lessen their efficiency for a few days, 
and yet in the aggregate causing an incalculable amount of damage and giving an opening for 
a large part of our cases of consumption, diphtheria, deafness, and many other afflictions. 
Just as in our huge folly we long neglected consumption, and still largely neglect the even 
more insidious ordinary colds, so the man within the tropics often ignores malaria. Again 
and again I have talked with people who said there was no fever in the particular place where 
they lived or that they had not had fever, but before the next meal they took a dose of 
quinine, and that same night, perhaps, they reeled with a touch of fever or shivered with a 
chill. They called it “nothing,” but even quinine did not prevent them from being weak- 
ened by it. Few foreigners, especially children, can live long in the lowlands under ordinary 
conditions without being affected. As for the natives, it is often stated that they become 
immune to fevers, but here is what Sir Ronald Ross, of the Liverpool School of Tropical 
Medicine, and one of the chief authorities on the subject, has to say: 


“These diseases do not affect only immigrant Europeans ; they are almost equally disastrous 
to the natives, and tend to keep down their numbers to such a low figure that the survivors can 
subsist only in a barbaric state. To believe this one has to see a village in Africa or India full of 
malaria, kala-azar, or sleeping sickness, or a town under the pestilence of cholera or plague. 
Nothing has been more carefully studied of recent years than the existence of malaria amongst 
indigenous populations. It often affects every one of the children, probably kills a large pro- 
portion of the new-born infants, and renders the survivors ill for years. Here in Europe nearly 
all our children suffer from certain diseases—measles, scarlatina, and so on. But these maladies 
are short and slight compared with the enduring infection of malaria. When I was studying 
malaria in Greece in 1906 I was struck with the impossibility of conceiving that the people who 
are now intensely inflicted with malaria could be like the ancient Greeks who did so much for 
the world; and I therefore suggested the hypothesis that malaria could only have entered Greece 
at about the time of the great Persian wars—a hypothesis which has been very carefully studied 
by Mr. W. H. 8. Jones. One can scarcely imagine that the physically fine race and the mag- 
nificent athletes figured in Greek sculpture could ever have spent a malarious and spleno-megalous 
childhood. And conversely, it is difficult to imagine that many of the malarious natives in the 
tropics will ever rise to any great height of civilization while that disease endures amongst them. 
I am aware that Africa has produced some magnificent races, such as those of the Zulus and the 
Masai, but I have heard that the countries inhabited by them are not nearly so disease-ridden 
as many of the larger tracts. At all events, whatever may be the effect of a malarious childhood 
upon the physique of adult life, its effects on the mental development must certainly be very bad, 
while the disease always paralyzes the material prosperity of the country where it exists in an 
intense form. 

“Consider now the effects of yellow fever, that great disease of tropical America. The Liver- 
pool School sent four investigators to study it, and all these four were attacked within a short 
time. One died, one was extremely ill, and two suffered severely. The same thing tended to 
happen to all visitors in those countries. They were almost certain of being attacked by yellow 
fever, and the chances of death were one to four. But malaria and yellow fever are only some of 
the more important tropical diseases. Perhaps the greatest enemy of all is dysentery, which in 
the old days massacred thousands of white men, and millions of natives in India, America, and 
all hot countries, and rendered survivors ill for years. Malaria has always been the bane of 
Africa and India; the Bilharzia parasite of Egypt; and we are acquainted with the ravages of 
kala-azar and sleeping sickness. Apart from these more general or fatal maladies, life tends 
to be rendered unhealthy by other parasites and by innumerable small maladies, such as dengue 
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and sand-fly fever, filariasis, tropical skin diseases, and other maladies, * * * True, we have 
many maladies in Europe, but in order to compare the two sets of diseases we should compare the 
death-rates. Whereas in England it is a long way below 20 per 1,000 per annum, throughout 
the tropics it is nearer 40 per 1,000. In India alone malaria kills over 1,000,000 persons a year, 
and dysentery and malaria kill many hundreds of thousands. I have seen places in which the 
ordinary death-rate remains at between 50 and 60 per 1,000; others which were so unhealthy that 
they were being deserted by their inhabitants; and others, lastly, which were simply uninhabitable. 


What would people say if such a state of things were to exist in most villages in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland?’’* 


On the whole, it seems safe to say that in tropical countries the density of population 
and the stage of culture depend to a large extent upon the amount and kind of fevers; yet 
fevers are far from being the whole story. Few who have ever been in the torrid zone will 
deny that under prolonged and unvarying conditions of heat and dampness both physical 
and mental energy decline. One is tempted to sit down idly and rest and enjoy the warm 
air. When it is time for a new piece of work one tends to hesitate and to be uncertain as to 
just how to begin. Of course there are exceptions, and of course a long inheritance of 
activity in cooler regions will for years largely overcome these tendencies. Nevertheless, 
of the scores of northerners, both American and Europeans, whom I have questioned in 
the torrid zone there was scarcely one who did not say that he worked less than at home. 
At first a considerable number said that they had as much energy as at home, but then they 
added that it was not necessary to work so hard, and moreover that they did not feel like 
it. Much more striking was the absolute unanimity with which they said that when they 
experienced a change of climate, especially if they went from lowlands to highlands, or 
still more when they returned to the north, they at once felt an access of energy which 
lasted some time after their return. To a New Englander accustomed to look upon our 
Southern States as having a warm, debilitating climate, it is interesting to hear people in 
Guatemala speak of being stimulated as soon as they feel the cool winter air of New Orleans. 
The natives of the torrid zone are of course so accustomed to the heat that they enjoy it and 
suffer from even a slight degree of cold, but the very fact of being accustomed to the heat 
seems to carry with it the necessity of working and thinking slowly. The universality with 
which this is recognized in Central America is significant. Again and again, when one 
asks about labor conditions in specific places, one is told, ‘‘Oh, yes, the people there are all 
right, but you know it’s always hot down there and they don’t work much.” All this, 
I know, is perfectly familiar, but it deserves emphasis because the great ruins are practically 
all in the hot country where ‘‘they don’t work much.” 

In addition to debilitating fevers and an enervating uniformity of warm, moist atmos- 
pheric conditions, tropical countries suffer from peculiar agricultural conditions. As we 
have already seen, in the great forest, where rain falls at all seasons, the making of clearings 
is practically impossible. In the dense jungle, such as that at an elevation of 1,000 to 2,000 
feet in the Pacific coffee belt of Guatemala, this is usually but not always possible. It 
depends on the length and character of the dry season in February, March, and April. 
Between two and three weeks of steady sunshine are said to suffice to prepare the cut 
bushes and smaller branches of the trees for burning, but sometimes there is scarcely a 
rainless week during the whole year. This happened in 1913. People who chanced to 
do their cutting early burned their fields and were able to plant a corn crop, but many 
cut too late and failed. It is easy to say that everyone ought to cut and burn early, but 
in the first place the lethargy of the torrid zone leads people to put things off till the last 
moment. In the second place, if the land is burned over too early, weeds and bushes will 
sprout and grow to a height of a foot or two before it is time to plant the corn. Hence a 
second clearing will be necessary, and if a second burning is impossible the corn will be at a 
disadvantage. 
=" * United Empire, February 1913, pp. 123-124. Sir Ronald Ross: Medical Science and the Tropics. 
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This does not end the difficulties of agriculture in the dense jungle. The first corn 
crop from a given clearing is usually very abundant, but the second, if it follow immediately 
after the first, is poor, so poor that it is scarcely worth raising. Perhaps this is because 
the abundant vegetation and constant rains cause many important chemical ingredients 
to be leached quickly from the soil, or perhaps for some other cause. At any rate the 
regular custom is to cultivate a given tract one year, let the bushes grow four years, till 
they are perhaps 15 to 20 feet high, and in the fifth year cut, burn, and plant again. Thus 
agriculture in the dense jungle is not only precarious, but it is forced to be extensive and 
superficial rather than intensive and careful; therefore it does little to stimulate progress. 
In the drier regions, whether high or low, the soil is not so quickly exhausted, especially if 
the absence of roots or other conditions make it possible to turn up new soil by plowing or 
otherwise. The crops are by no means so abundant as in the wetter places, but the same 
land can be cultivated year after year with only short periods of rest. The cultivator 
must work harder than in the wet places, but his success is less precarious, the efforts of 
one year have a direct bearing on succeeding years, and permanent industry is encouraged. 

Still another disadvantage of the low, wet regions needs to be briefly discussed. It is 
hard for mankind to get a living under any circumstances in the genuine tropical forest, 
and he must work at least moderately for one in the dry parts of tropical lands. In the 
big jungle, however, game is abundant, wild fruits ripen at almost all seasons, a few banana 
plants and palm trees will almost support a family, and if a corn crop is obtained at all, 
the return is large in proportion to the labor. Thus, so long as the population is not too 
dense, life is easy and there is little stimulus to effort. Under such conditions the state of 
human culture is not likely to improve, for only by a revolutionary access of skill and 
industry would it be possible to change from the easy, hand-to-mouth life of the present 
to the intensive, industrious life which seems to be a necessary condition where civilization 
makes genuine progress. 

Thus far in this chapter we have seen that the distribution of population in Guatemala 
to-day is very different from what it was in the past. We have further seen that the physi- 
cal conditions which make for density of population and increase of civilization are dis- 
tributed in a peculiar fashion. They prevail in the highlands, where there is no evidence 
that the civilization of the past was any higher than that of the present; and do not prevail 
in the lowlands, where there is clear evidence of the existence for many centuries of a 
civilization far in advance of that of to-day. Moreover, the ancient civilization did not 
come to the country full-fledged, as did that of Spain in later times. It did not do its 
finest work at once and then decline, as did that of the Spaniards after they had built their 
massive old churches. On the contrary, it apparently arose where we find its ruins, and 
it endured for centuries before it decayed. The most fundamental fact is not the great 
change which has taken place in the character of the Maya race. Nor is it the fall of Maya 
civilization, whether from internal decay or external attack. It is merely the simple 
fact that the highest native American civilization grew up in one of the worst physical 
environments of the whole western hemisphere. Close at hand, in the Guatemalan high- 
lands on one side, and in the dry strip of northern Yucatan on the other, far more favorable 
environments were occupied by closely allied branches of the same race, but the greatest 
civilization grew up in the densely forested, highly feverish, and almost untillable lowlands 
of Peten and eastern Guatemala. 

The explanation of this peculiar state of affairs appears to lie in one or all of three things: 
first, the character of the Maya race ; Second, the relative abundance and virulence of various 
diseases; and third, the nature of the climate and its effect on forests, diseases, and agri- 
culture. It is possible to adopt the usual unexpressed assumption of historians and to 
suppose that the original Mayas were stronger and more virile than any other race 
which has entered the torrid zone, and that because of some unexplained stimulus, whose 
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nature it is hard to surmise, they flourished greatly in a habitat in which modern races can 
barely subsist. The theory that the Mayas were different from other races has a good deal 
to commend it. They certainly were a remarkable people. The only question is how 
remarkable. The nearest analogue to their achievements is found in the ruins of Indo- 
China, Ceylon, and Java. In none of these cases, however, was the degree of success (as 
measured by our formula of achievements divided by opportunities) anything like so great 
as among the Mayas. The Asiatic races appear to have been like the Spaniards, invaders 
who did not develop a new civilization, but brought their ideas with them from other 
places where we can still see remains of the parent culture; moreover, they did not rise to 
the height of inventing a method of writing, and, in Indo-China at least, they had the 
advantage of tools of iron. Nevertheless, when their history is finally understood, we 
shall perhaps ascertain that their civilization and that of the Mayas arose under similar 
conditions because of similar causes. This, however, is aside from the question. The 
important point is that no matter how capable we suppose the ancient Ceylonese, Indo- 
Chinese, and Javanese to have been, the Mayas were still more capable, for not only were 
their achievements greater than those of the others, but their opportunities were less. Hence, 
if we explain the rise of Maya culture solely on the basis of racial character we are forced 
to assume that the ancient Mayas were not only almost immeasurably in advance of any 
race that now lives under a similar environment, but were more competent than any other 
race that has ever lived permanently in any part of the torrid zone. Indeed, in their 
achievements in overcoming an adverse environment, we are perhaps obliged to put them 
on a pinnacle above any other race that has ever lived. 

Without denying that the Mayas were a remarkable people, let us entertain the further 
hypothesis that in the days of their greatness tropical fevers either had not been introduced 
into America, or were by no means so virulent as now. This helps us greatly, for it relieves 
us of the necessity of assuming the Mayas to have possessed a degree of resistance to fevers 
far in excess of anything known to-day. There are, however, grave objections to this 
hypothesis. In the first place, it is a pure assumption entirely unsupported by any inde- 
pendent evidence. In the second place, tropical diseases are numerous, and even malarial 
fevers are of several kinds. We may readily suppose that one or two diseases may have 
been introduced into Central America between the time of the Maya civilization and the 
Spanish Conquest, but in the entire absence of any evidence it is a rather large assumption 
to suppose that many diseases were thus introduced and that they were able to work so 
great a revolution. Thirdly, this hypothesis does not explain why the advancement of 
civilization went on so rapidly and for so long in spite of the enervating effects of almost 
unchanging heat and dampness. Nor does it explain why the Maya civilization reached 
the coast at only one or two spots. So far as topography is concerned there is nothing to 
prevent this on either coast. Much of the narrow Pacific plain could be cultivated with 
ease, even though swamps do cover part of it, and on the Atlantic side the parts of the 
forest where there are no ruins seem to be no worse than those where they exist. The 
native inhabitants of this region all appear to have been of Maya stock, even though they 
may not have belonged to the main branch. Under such circumstances it hardly seems as 
if so progressive a civilization could have existed many centuries without extending its 
influence to the coast in British Honduras, unless there had been some preventive such as 
fever. 

The assumption that in Central America tropical diseases were formerly less abundant 
or less baneful than now relieves us of the necessity of supposing that the Mayas, remarkable 
as they were, possessed a degree of immunity or resistance to disease far in excess of that of 
other races, but it does not relieve us of other difficulties. Moroever, as it now stands it 
has the weakness of being a pure assumption with no assignable cause and no independent 
evidence. If, however, we supplement our assumptions as to the character of the Mayas 
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and as to the prevalence of disease by the further assumption of climatic changes such as 
have been inferred in previous chapters, practically all the difficulties vanish. The Mayas, 
on this supposition, lived in an environment as favorable as any now found within the 
tropics. They did not suffer greatly from tropical diseases because the physical conditions 
were not favorable to the propagation of harmful species of mosquitoes. 

The sort of climatic change which we have inferred would involve the following con- 
ditions at the height of the Maya civilization: In the first place, the dry season would 
have been longer, more windy, and colder than at present. This would not have influenced 
the coastal strip so much as the interior. Hence the coast may have had considerable 
forests or at least dense jungle, and may have been feverish. Farther in the interior, 
however, where the ruins are chiefly located, relatively dry conditions would have prevailed 
like those of northern Yucatan to-day, save that the contrast of seasonal temperature 
would have been greater. Thus the habitat of the malarial species of mosquitoes would 
have been much reduced, and fevers would have been to a considerable extent relegated 
to the coastal forests, which therefore would have had little population. In addition to 
this the enervating influence of climatic uniformity would have been somewhat relieved, 
and agriculture of the intensive kind would have been possible in the Peten plain, just as 
it is to-day in northern Yucatan. The areas of big jungle where life is excessively easy 
so long as the population remains uncivilized and comparatively scanty, but where intensive 
agriculture is to-day difficult, would have been much reduced. Thus the Peten region, 
being a fertile lowland, would have been a natural center of civilization. In other words, 
the adoption of the climatic hypothesis does not lead us to abandon our hypotheses as to 
racial character and disease. It merely removed from them certain elements of improb- 
ability. It supplies the elements which the other hypotheses lack, and in addition it 
possesses the strength of being supported by strong external evidence. 

In this last statement lies the chief significance of the present chapter. Our climatic 
hypothesis was framed, crudely at first, in Russian Turkestan and Persia; it was revised in 
Chinese Turkestan and India; modified greatly by studies in Palestine and Asia Minor, 
and confirmed apparently by the burial of Olympia, by the distribution of population in 
Greece, and, so it seems, by what others describe in North Africa. It was further con- 
firmed, but again much modified, by ruins in the southwestern United States and by the 
trees of California. Finally, it was applied to the torrid zone in Yucatan and seemed to 
fit the facts. Now it has been carried to another tropical region where a fuller test is 
possible. Here again, down to such minute details as small fluvial terraces, it seems to 
be in accordance with the facts. Doubtless it will be further modified; doubtless I have 
ascribed to it some results really due to other causes, but that is an inevitable stage of a 
new subject. The only question is, how far does the present theory harmonize with the 
great body of facts by which it has been, or may in future, be tested? So far as it does, 
we may tentatively accept it. So far as it does not, it must be revised. 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
CLIMATIC CHANGES AND MAYA HISTORY. 


As a last step in our investigation of climatic changes in Central America let us briefly 
consider Maya history and see how the future elucidation of this most perplexing subject 
will either disprove certain parts of our hypothesis, or else greatly strengthen them. Let 
us first state what expectations the hypothesis would lead to and then compare them with 
the conclusions of the best authorities on Maya history. For the thousand years previous 
to the time of Christ, to judge from figure 50, on page 172, the general climatic conditions 
were such that in subtropical regions, like central California or Palestine, the driest times 
were as moist as the wettest times are at present. This seems to mean a pronounced dis- 
placement of the zone of westerly storms toward the south, especially in winter. Therefore 
in winter the whole Maya country probably had a long dry season comparable to that which 
now prevails only in the relatively progressive region of northern Yucatan. Under such cir- 
cumstances jungle rather than forest would be the prevalent growth over the whole area, and 
the contrast between summer and winter would be greater than it is now in any part of the 
country. Thus the two chief drawbacks to civilization, namely, the feverish, irreclaimable 
forests and the deadening climatic monotony, would bein part removed. A thousand years 
of such conditions would give opportunity for the growth of civilization, which we should 
expect to find making rapid strides from the sixth to the fourth century B. c., falling off then 
somewhat for 200 years, rising again during the second century, and continuing at a high level 
for 200 to 300 years. Then from 200 a. p. to 650 A. D., as appears in figure 72 on page 209, 
which is merely a part of figure 50 with an enlarged vertical scale, the general tendency would 
be downward, with an interruption perhaps in the sixth century, but reaching a very low 
ebb in the seventh. The long decline of the California curve of figure 50 from soon after 
the time of Christ to 650 a. p., it must be remembered, is probably more important than 
the apparently sharper and greater declines of earlier times, for those are exaggerated 
because of the small number of trees available more than 2,000 years ago. During the 
decline after the time of Christ the southern parts of Maya land would suffer first and 
might so far revert to true forest as to become uninhabitable by any one except wandering 
savages, while the northern parts would still possess comparatively favorable conditions. 
In the seventh, eighth, and ninth centuries we should expect that conditions would be 
no better than at present. Forests would naturally prevail wherever they are now found, 
the area where civilization is possible would be restricted to northern Yucatan, and the 
people would be steadily weakened by fevers and a warm, monotonous climate. Before 
their energy was wholly sapped, however, and before the ancient culture had completely 
disappeared, improved conditions, beginning about 880 A. D. and lasting two centuries,would 
cause a revival; the forest belt. would be pushed back somewhat, but not so far by any 
means as at the time of Christ, and for a time the greater contrast of the seasons would 
help to stimulate the people. Then would follow a decline culminating about 13800 a. b. 
At the beginning of the fourteenth century another revival of culture might be expected, 
but it would be of slight importance for two reasons: In the first place, the adverse con- 
ditions of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries would probably have reduced the jungle- 
covered area to small extent and would have brought the vigor of the people to a condition 
even lower than was reached in the preceding adverse period. In the second place, the 
favorable period is limited to about a hundred years, chiefly during the fourteenth century, 
too short a time to produce very pronounced effects. Then would come a third relapse, 
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which would probably bring the people to a lower state than ever by 1500 A. D., just before 
the Spaniards arrived. Since that time a slight but unimportant recovery might be looked 
for, but its magnitude would depend on whether our sequoia curve should lie in the upper 
or lower of the two positions indicated in figure 72. 

Before comparing this inferred history with that which actually occurred, two signals of 
warning must be set up. In the first place, I would not be understood to imply that climatic 
changes, with their attendant physiological, pathological, economic, and political results, 
are the only or main cause of historic events. Doubtless races, like individuals, go through 
a definite development from youth to maturity and old age. Doubtless such circumstances 
as luxury, contact with other races, the introduction of new ideas, and the commanding 
genius of gifted individuals are so important that any one of them may completely reverse 
the effects of physical environment. Nevertheless, the environment continues to act. 
An injurious change, like a slow, wasting sickness, may perhaps cause a youthful nation 
to age prematurely, while a beneficial change, like the cure of a chronic disease, may 
restore a youthful buoyancy which had seemed to be forever lost. These things will not 
change the laws of the rise and decay of nations, nor will they nullify the effect of ideas, 
inventions, genius, and the thousand other factors which enter into history. The case is 
exactly like that of a human being. Nothing can prevent him from passing from youth 
to maturity and old age; sickness need not necessarily prevent him from enjoying the 
advantages and stimulus of friendship, reading, and travel; a new interest may temporarily 
or even permanently overcome a physical weakness that has hitherto prostrated him, 
and he may die in his youth and strength through accident, or may linger on to extreme 
old age in spite of chronic illness. Yet all these things do not mean that disease has no 
effect or that it is not highly important. And so it is with physical environment; favor- 
able conditions will not make a stupid race brilliant, nor will unfavorable conditions destroy 
the natural abilities of a race that is gifted. Nevertheless, changes of climate, like the 
coming and going of disease, may help or hinder the progress or decline which is taking 
place as the result of the complex interplay of all the many factors that control historic 
development. 

Our second warning signal is necessitated by the extreme scantiness of our knowledge of 
early Maya history. The chief sources of knowledge are, first, certain chronicles which were 
pieced together after the arrival of the Spaniards and were written in the Maya language 
but with Spanish letters. They pertain only to northern Yucatan and are often confused 
and inaccurate, but have a distinct historical value. A second but as yet unusable source 
of knowledge is three or four codices of pre-Spanish date written in Maya hieroglyphics, 
but the key to their interpretation has not been found and the only intelligible portion is 
certain calculations. Many such codices existed at the time of the Spanish conquest, but 
the conquerors, in their zeal for religion, burned all they could lay their hands upon. A 
third source of knowledge is a considerable number of stele, lintels, and other monuments, 
found in connection with temples and bearing dates according to the old Maya calendar. 
These, unfortunately, are confined to the southwestern portion of Maya land, and only one 
or two have been found in northern Yucatan. The most important is upon a lintel 
at Chichen Itza, the greatest city of the region. Finally, our best knowledge of the Mayas 
is derived from the nature and development of their art and architecture, a subject which 
has been carefully investigated by Mr. H. J. Spinden, in his recent work, ‘‘A Study of 
Maya Art.”* He there sums up the evidence derived from the various sources of knowledge 
and displays it graphically in a chronological table. Unfortunately, however, the study 
of art and architecture does not furnish exact dates. Therefore we still remain in great 
uncertainty as to all but the main outlines of Maya history, and the statements which 
follow must be regarded as largely tentative. 


* Memoirs of the Peabody Museum of American Archeology and Ethnology, Harvard University, 1913. 
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The paramount difficulty in Maya history is the correlation of the ancient and recent 
Maya calendars with one another and with the European system of chronology. The 
complexity of the matter may be illustrated by the fact that the date of Stela 9 at 
Copan is interpreted by Seler as 1255 B. c., by Bowditch as 34 A. p., and by Morley as 
288 A.D. The trend of recent opinion seems to be that Seler’s date is much too early, 
but the entire matter is still an open question. The ancient Mayas who built the ruins 
and the modern ones who wrote the chronicles just after the Spanish invasion used the 
same highly complex calendar, but with slightly different adjustments and varying degrees 
of completeness. The major units of this calendar were the “tun,” having a length of 
360 days; the “‘katun,”’ consisting of 20 tuns; and the cycle, composed of 20 ‘‘katuns,” 
or approximately 398 years. According to the ancient method every date consisted of 5 
numbers, indicating the cycle, katun, tun, month, andday. In later times this cumbersome 
method was abandoned and seems to have passed out of use several centuries before the 
coming of Europeans. An abbreviated system was in use at the time of the Spanish con- 
quest and the great problem of Maya chronology is to correlate this with the ancient system 
and with the European chronology. One of the peculiarities of both ancient and later 
calendars was that each katun or 20-year period began with a day called ‘‘Ahau.” The 
Ahau was a sequence of 13 days, and different days were designated as 1 Ahau, 2 Ahau, etc. 
It so happened that the Ahau days with which successive katuns began fell in the following 
sequence: 13, 11, 9, 7, 5, 3, 1, 12, 10, 8, 6, 4, 2. Among the later Mayas the dates were 
simply indicated by giving the number of the day Ahau with which the given katun 
began. Hence, while the old method fixed the date for all time, provided the year 1 
were definitely known, the later method only fixed its relative position in the period of 
260 years making up the 13 katuns of a single series of katuns beginning with the 13 
Ahau days. It is as if we were to abandon the use of the numbers indicating centuries 
in our era and to write only the last two figures of our dates. If we did this we should 
know that the years ’20 and ’50 were 30 years apart, provided that they fell in the same 
century, but if we had two such dates and did not know their centuries one might be 1220 
and the other 1550. Thus in using the later Maya calendar great care must be exer- 
cised in order not to confuse the various 260-year periods, for otherwise the chronology 
becomes utterly unreliable and the time of any event may be displaced by 260 years or by 
some multiple of 260. 

Maya chronology, as Spinden expresses it, ‘‘rests upon a tripod foundation, one leg 
being the chronicles preserved after the coming of the Spaniards, another leg being the 
inscribed dates, and the third being the natural order of art and architecture. The earliest 
period is strong through the practical coincidence of the inscribed dates and the natural 
order of the art. The latest part of the history is equally certain on account of the fullness 
of the traditions. ‘The intermediate period is the only one which as yet has been incapable 
of strong reinforcement.” The traditional history of the Mayas was recorded in the Maya 
language, but in Spanish letters not long after the Conquest. It is fairly full for later times, 
but of course becomes less and less dependable as we go farther into the past. Its dates are 
given in the abbreviated later style, but as this was still used at the coming of the Spaniards 
the dates can of course easily be determined in the European calendar. Farther back the 
danger of mistakes greatly increases, but for five or six centuries it does not become serious, 
for the errors must amount to 260 years, and so are easily avoided. Back of about 900 
A. D., however, the traditions become scanty and confused and the possibility of errors 
increases enormously. The traditional history is connected with that of the dated monu- 
ments only most vaguely. For example, it refers to the ‘‘discovery”’ of Chichen Itza and 
to its abandonment and reoccupation, but at Chichen Itza only a single date has been found, 
upon a lintel. This lintel does not seem to be in its original position, but to have been 
rebuilt into a new structure after the old one had fallen to ruins. 
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Turning now to the ancient monuments, the dates on these are all given in the full form ’ 
including the cycle, katun, and tun. Hence they can be placed with precision in their 
relation to one another. The only difficulty lies in reading them, for being inscribed chiefly 
upon soft limestone they are in many cases so worn that it is difficult to decipher them, and 
various authorities often disagree in this matter. Nevertheless, it is fairly easy to elucidate 
the chronology of several centuries during which monuments are abundant. If a single 
date recorded according to the ancient system could be unmistakably correlated with our 
European calendar the problem of dating the monuments would be solved. In one case 
the date of the death of a chief named Ahpula, who died in 1536 a. p., has been recorded in 
this way in a manuscript written after the coming of the Spaniards. Bowditch,* one of the 
best authorities on the Maya calendar, considers that this is the most reliable link between 
the European calendar and the monuments. There are various difficulties, however, and 
the matter is by no means so simple as it appears. For example, in late Maya times the 
position of each day in its month had somehow been slightly shifted from its position in the 
inscriptions, and we are uncertain just what effect this may have had on the count. The 
other chief method of determining the relation of the dates on the monuments to the 
European calendar is that followed by Morley. On the basis of tradition he determines the 
probable date of the two occupations of Chichen Itza. The date on the lintel there is 
read as the second katun of the tenth cycle, or katun 3 Ahau, according to the later system. 
The problem then becomes to find a period of occupation that includes the katun 3 Ahau. 
Morley solves this by putting the date in the first period of occupation, which also seems 
to be the only possible position for architectural reasons. The resulting coincidences are 
regarded by Spinden as so remarkable that he considers that they solve the question of 
Maya chronology, but this opinion is by no means universally shared by archeologists. 
To the layman it seems as if Bowditch had employed the most reliable method of deter- 
mining the relation of the dates on the monuments to the European calendar, while tradi- 
tional dates seem to be the only way of arriving at the chronology of the period after the 
last monuments. The artistic sequence, on the other hand, is highly valuable at all times 
as a check upon the others and as a means of bridging the gap where no other information 
is available. 

Leaving now this intricate problem of Maya chronology, let us briefly review the history 
of the country. Perhaps the most convenient summary is given in Spinden’s guide to the 
Mexican Hall of the American Museum of Natural History in New York. The accuracy 
of his dates, as we have already indicated, can not yet be determined, but as to the general 
sequence of events there is substantial agreement. The earliest date yet found upon any 
piece of Maya work is recorded on the so-called Tuxtla statuette. Its decipherment is 
doubtful. Morley makes it about 113 B. c., Bowditch about 365 B. c. , and Seler nearly 1,300 
years earlier than Bowditch. The next date is found upon the so-called Leiden plate. It 
probably falls about 160 years after that of the Tuxtla statuette, and can be read with much 
greater certainty. These two dates indicate that at least a century, and perhaps sixteen 
or seventeen centuries, before the beginning of the Christian era the Mayas had reached so 
high a state of civilization and had so long preserved exact records of the movements of the 
sun and stars that they had framed a calendar more exact than any used in Europe or Asia 
until the adoption of the Gregorian calendar in 1582 a. p. To accomplish this they must 
for many years have been able to record their observations in permanent form. Hence 
we must conclude that for centuries prior to 375 B. c., to use Bowditch’s dates, the Mayas 
had been a highly progressive and intelligent people. 

About a hundred years after the date of the Leiden plate the Maya civilization had 
reached so high a development that important cities began to arise in the south, especially 


*C. P. Bowditch, Memoranda on the Maya calendars used in the. books on Chilan Balam, American Anthropol- 
ogist, n. s., vol. 3, 1901, pages 129 to 138. 
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such places as Tikal, Copan, and Quirigua. Great temples were erected upon enormous 
mounds, and public squares were adorned with stele and altars. The earliest dated monu- 
ment, according to Morley and Spinden, is Stela 3 at Tikal, to which Morley assigns the 
date 214 4.p. The next is at Copan, where Stela 15 was erected 37 years later than the 
Tikal stela. According to Bowditch, however, Quirigua is decidedly older than Copan. 
He considers that Stela C at Quirigua dates from 75 B. c. and that Stela K, the last stela 
at that place, bears the date 275 a.p. The monuments at Copan, on the other hand, are 
held by him to range from Stela 9, 34 a. p., to Stela N, 231 a.p. When Hewett* began to 
excavate at Quirigua, however, the first temple which he uncovered proved to have been 
built five years after the erection of the last monument, and other temples may have been 
erected still later. 

In all of these earlier sites the older monuments are crude and archaic, but the style 
grows gradually better and apparently culminates at about the time of the erection of the 
last monuments. During the later part of the period when these great cities flourished 
in the south of Maya land, many others sprang up in the region farther north, for example, 
Seibal, Yaxchilan, Piedras Negras, and Palenque. These apparently never reached quite 
so high a stage of culture as the earlier cities. Their architecture may be more striking, 
but the carving on the monuments is not so truly refined and skilful. They seem to indicate 
that toward the close of the period of greatest Maya development there was a gradual 
northward movement of civilization, accompanied by the beginnings of decline. 

Soon after 600 a. p. according to Morley and Spinden, or after 350 a. p. according to 
Bowditch, the decline of Maya civilization culminated in a serious collapse. The southern 
cities were apparently completely deserted, for as yet we have no evidence of any long 
occupation after the time of the latest dated inscriptions. Only in northern Yucatan does 
any semblance of civilization appear to have remained. There Chichen Itza appears to 
have been founded at about this time, or at least a certain amount of building was going 
on there, since we have a lintel which bears a date which Morley interprets as 603 a D., 
and which according to Bowditch’s system would fall about 350 a. p. Yet even in the 
north, Maya civilization seems to have been at an extremely low ebb, and there was ap- 
parently little improvement until almost the beginning of the tenth century. Doubtless 
many buildings were erected in northern Yucatan during the intervening centuries, but 
they must have been comparatively unimportant, since scarcely a trace of them has been 
found. This period may well be called the Dark Ages of Maya history, although a later 
period, just before the Spanish Conquest, was perhaps equally dark. The Dark Ages were 
followed by a marked revival. The date of this can not be determined from monuments, 
but only from the traditional accounts, for the Mayas of the Renaissance, as we may call 
this period, did not date their monuments and temples with the care used by their an- 
cestors. Nevertheless, it seems fairly certain that the tenth and eleventh centuries were 
the time of the erection of the truly remarkable series of great buildings whose ruins even 
now excite our wonder in northern Yucatan. Chichen Itza was apparently re-established 
at this time after a period of desertion. Uxmal and Mayapan were also built, and these 
three cities formed a league. Many other towns, such as Kabah, Labna, Sayal, and Izamal, 
seem also to have flourished, but we have no traditions of any except Izamal. The archi- 
tectural remains of this period are to-day the most imposing ruins in any part of the Western 
Hemisphere. Nevertheless, although they appear more impressive than those of earlier 
times, they do not represent so high a type of architecture. Stele and other carved monu- 
ments, for example, are almost unknown, and easily prepared wooden lintels are substituted 
for the more laboriously prepared stone type. New ideas are not so abundant as formerly, 
and the general aspect is that of the revival of an earlier art without its originality. 


*Edgar L. Hewett, Two Seasons’ Work in Guatemala, Proceedings of the Archeological Institute of America, June 
1911, pp. 117-134. The Third Season’s Work in Guatemala, ditto, June 1912, pp. 163-171. 
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Another noticeable feature is that the culture of this time did not persist long. By 
1,200 a. p. or earlier, serious civil wars appear to have broken out, and in general a period 
of relative instability ensued. Spinden describes this period as follows: 

“‘After the fall of Mayapan the Mayas seem to have been divided into many warring fac- 
tions. All the great cities were abandoned, although the temples were still regarded as sacred. Of 
course, stonebuilt architecture was still prevalent, as we know from some of the early descriptions 
of towns on the coast. Learning was still maintained by the nobles and the priests. But there 
was not the centralized authority necessary for the keeping up of such luxuriant capitols as existed 
in the old days. At the present time certain ancient ideas still persist, as has already been stated 
in connection with the ethnology of the Lacandone Indians. Upon the western highlands there 
is another body of traditions which concern the Quiche, Cakohiquel, and other Mayan tribes, but do 
not go back for more than 200 years before the Spanish Conquest and are of very little real service. 
All in all there is little to be said in favor of the frequent plaint that the coming of the white man 
snuffed out a culture that promised great things. The golden days of the Maya civilization had 
already passed, and, if we may judge by the history of other nations, would never have returned.” 


To sum up the whole matter, the outstanding facts in Maya history seem to be as 
follows: First, we have a long period of active development, during which the calendar was 
evolved, and the arts of architecture and sculpture were gradually developed, although few 
tangible evidences of this now remain. This time of marked growth, according to all 
authorities, must have preceded the Christian era. Then comes a period when the previous 
development flowered, as it were, in the building of the great cities of Copan, Quirigua, 
Tikal, and presumably many others less well known. ‘These first great cities were in the 
southern part of the Maya area, on the borders of Honduras, or in eastern Guatemala. 
They lasted perhaps three or four centuries, and then quickly declined. So far as we have 
any evidence, civilization never revived in this southern area, for the structures of the great 
period have not been rebuilt by later inhabitants. Toward the end of the period of great- 
ness the center of Mayan culture moved northward into northern Peten and the Mexican 
provinces of Tabasco, Chiapas, and Yucatan. The great period, according to Bowditch, 
lasted from approximately 100 B. c to 350 a. p. The more northern cities, perhaps, 
flourished a little after this time, but not for long. Then there came a time of very low 
civilization, lasting for centuries. Apparently during these dark ages northern Yucatan 
was the only place where civilization survived. A revival ensued about 900 or 1,000 years 
after Christ, and architecture once more reached a high pitch. Yet there was no such 
originality as during the earlier period, and marked progress was made only in northern 
Yucatan; all the rest of the country seems to have remained in darkness. Moreover, this 
medizeval revival was relatively short-lived. We do not know its exact duration, but 
apparently most of the important buildings were erected within the space of one or two 
centuries. Since that time the condition of the Mayas has fluctuated more or less, but on 
the whole there has been a decline. 

Already the reader has doubtless seen that the general history of the Mayas, in its 
broader features, agrees with what we should expect from the pulsatory theory of climatic 
changes; that is, there have been alternate periods of growth and decline, which occur in 
just the way that we should expect on the supposition that changes of climate have been 
an important factor in determining whether civilization was possible or not. If Bowditch’s 
method of dating Maya chronology is correct, times of favorable climatic conditions, as 
indicated by our California trees, have also been times when the Mayas reached a high 
stage of civilization. If the system of Seler is correct, there is probably also the same kind 
of agreement, although this has not yet been carefully tested. If Morley and Spinden are 
correct, on the other hand, the events of Maya history since 600 a. D agree quite closely 
with our expectations, but previous to 600 a. p. the agreement holds only imperfectly. 
For the sake of convenience, the whole matter is summed up briefly in Table 12. The 
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A. Stelae inscribed with hieroglyphics at Quirigua; dense tropical forest in background. 
B. The ruins of Copan. When discovered the ruins were covered with large trees like those on the right. The mounds in 
the middle foreground are the main ruins. 
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dates are, of course, only approximate. They are given according to Bowditch’s system. 
Figure 72 is repeated in order that it may be available for direct comparison with the table. 

No great weight must be attached to the general agreement which this table seems to 
show between climatic pulsations and the history of the Mayas. In the first place, the 
agreement does not apply to details, and in all probability no amount of investigation is 
ever likely to show that it does so apply. In the second place, so long as Mayan chronology 
is SO uncertain we can not lay much weight upon it. The chief reason for introducing the 
matter is to point out one of the ways in which the study of climate may cooperate with 


archeology and history, and each may be used as a check upon the other. 


TABLE 12. 


Period. Date. Inferred climati¢ conditions in Maya land. Historical conditions in Maya land. 
1 1000-400 B.c. | Pronounced dry winter season everywhere, strong | Period of developing culture and great progress. 
| contrast of seasons, few dense forests, conditions 
much more stimulating than now. 
2 400-100 3s.c. | Similar to (1) but not quite so strong a contrast of | Period of first known artistic work. Not essen- 
seasons. tially different from (1). 
3 100 B. c.-300 A. D. | Intermediate between (1) and (2), but beginning to | Period of high culture beginning in the south and 
| become less favorable toward the end of the period, progressing northward. By the end of the 
especially in the south. period great architectural works had ceased in 
the south but not in the center. 
4 300-450 a.p. | Steady increase of unfavorable conditions. The dry | Extinction or great decline of southern civiliza- 
| season must have largely disappeared in the south tion. The center of activity moved to northern 
and dense forests must have tended to appear when- Yucatan, where it is now located; but there is 
ever cultivation was relaxed. no evidence of any such state of activity as had 
formerly prevailed in the south. 
5 450-900 a.p. | Highly unfavorable conditions, part of the time no | The Dark Ages of Maya history. Civilization at 
better than those of to-day and at times worse. a low ebb. No evidence of any great archi- 
Forests probably prevailed everywhere except in tectural or other activity. 
| the narrow strip of northern Yucatan. 
6 900-1100 a. p. | Partial return to favorable conditions of early periods, | Pronounced revival of culture, great architectural 
but not enough to influence the southern part of and other activities, but only in northern 
Maya land. Yucatan, that is, in the present dry area and 
its immediate neighborhood. 
ti 1100-1300 a. pv. | Return to unfavorable conditions about like those of | Renewed decline of civilization. Frequent wars 
to-day. and invasions. End of the era of building; 
abandonment of great cities. 
8 1300-1450 A.p. | Second partial return to favorable conditions, like | Continued decline of civilization, no evidence of 
| (6), but not quite so favorable. any genuine recovery. 
9 1450-1900 a. p. | General continuance of unfavorable conditions. Persistent continuance of native civilization at a 
level which is not especially low compared with 
other lands within the tropics, but is very low 
| and unprogressive compared with the great 
| eras of the past. 
i] 
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Fic. 72.—Changes of Climate in California for 2,000 Years. 


This figure is the same as the part of figure 50 after 100 B. c., but is plotted with a three-fold greater vertical scale. 


time, when the ruins of Maya land have been thoroughly explored and excavated, it will 
doubtless be possible to frame an exact chronology, and to determine the sequence of the 
main events in Maya history. The doing of this will have no bearing upon conclusions 
resting on such evidence as the trees in California, but it will prove an admirable test of 
the portion of our theory involving the relationship of climatic changes to lands within the 
tropics, and to the history of civilization in that region. 

Meanwhile let us sum up the net results of our entire study of climatic changes, whether 
in Arizona, New Mexico, California, Mexico, Yucatan, or Guatemala. The main signifi- 
cance of the whole matter lies in the fact that from a long and complex chain of reasoning, 
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beginning in Asia and extending to America, we deduce certain consequences, and on com- 
parison with the actual facts we find that on the whole the facts and the consequences 
essentially agree. The first step in our reasoning was the simple theory that the climate 
of early historic times was different from that of the present. The second was the further 
hypothesis that the change from the past to the present has not been regular but pulsatory. 
This in turn led to the supposition that climatic changes may have been one of the factors 
which have borne a part in producing certain important historical results. These three 
steps were taken in Asia and the eastern countries of the Mediterranean basin. ‘The 
next step was to employ the same methods of research in similar regions of America, with 
the result that they led to the same general conclusions. Having reached this point, it 
became necessary to drop the former methods and make an entirely new investigation 
absolutely unconnected with the preceding steps and wholly independent of the personal 
opinions of the investigator. This was done by means of the growth of trees. Its results 
agreed with those of the other methods of investigation in indicating the pulsatory nature 
of climatic changes. The results also led to two new conclusions. The first was that in 
continental regions lying in similar latitudes and in similar relation to the sea, climatic 
pulsations of similar phase occur at the same time both in the eastern and in the western 
hemispheres. The corollary of this is that all parts of the earth must be subject to climatic 
changes at the same time, although the nature and degree of the change may vary greatly 
from place to place. Asecond conclusion derived from the trees was that climatic changes 
are due primarily to a strengthening or weakening of the atmospheric circulation, and that 
their general effect at one extreme is so to weaken the movements of the air that storms 
are mild and seasonal variations slight. At the other extreme, on the contrary, storms 
appear to be strong and seasonal variations to be great, because the various climatic zones 
of the earth are moved far from their ordinary location, especially in winter. Finally, we 
have taken all our conclusions as to the nature of climatic changes and their relation to 
historic events and have applied them to a new region in Central America. The result is 
a considerable degree of agreement between our expectations and the facts, no matter 
which of our sets of dates is used. If the interpretation of Maya history contained in our 
table is correct, the agreement becomes truly remarkable. In view of the present uncer- 
tainty as to Maya chronology, however, we must once more emphasize the fact that this 
agreement can not be regarded as proving the accuracy of the various steps leading to 
our present results, for there are still many points to be investigated. It seems, however, 
to show clearly that even in this last expansion of our hypothesis we find nothing con- 
trary to it. As we go back toward the earlier parts of the hypothesis each step becomes 
more and more firmly established. Our main conclusion does not rest upon Maya history, 
but upon the trees of California and upon hundreds of pieces of evidence in the arid 
Southwest and in Asia. All these seem strongly to indicate that the climate of the past 
was different from that of the present and that the change from that time to this has been 
pulsatory. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
THE SOLAR HYPOTHESIS. 


In the investigation of any scientific problem the natural order of study is: (1) the 
actual facts, past and present; (2) their causes; (3) their results; (4) the prediction of future 
events. Thus far in this volume we have been endeavoring to ascertain the actual facts 
as to the climatic events of the past two or three thousand years. Here and there we 
have turned aside to a discussion of results as manifested in the topography of the earth, 
its cover of vegetation, or its human inhabitants, but this has been merely to aid us in 
ascertaining how far the climate has actually changed. If it be granted that the main 
conclusions thus far set forth are correct, the way is open to the other three phases of the 
subject—the study of causes and results, and the prediction of the future. Each of these 
is so large as to demand a volume to itself. Hence in the following chapters I propose 
merely to indicate briefly certain facts and relationships which appear to have a bearing 
upon the cause of climatic changes. I shall discuss an hypothesis which presents a new 
phase of the old hypotheses of the relation of the climate of the earth to the activity of 
the sun on the one hand, and to deformation of the earth’s crust on the other hand. Ido 
this with full appreciation of the fact that as yet the observational basis of the hypothesis 
is small. I realize that such an hypothesis is sure to be wrong in certain respects, and may 
be entirely wrong. I do not present it with any expectation that it will at once be accepted, 
or that it will supplant other theories. It is offered merely as a first attempt to interpret 
the theoretical bearing of the new facts set forth in this book. Whatever may be the 
ultimate fate of the hypothesis, it may, perhaps, at least serve to stimulate the further 
investigation of the phenomena here discussed and to promote the framing of other and 
better hypotheses. 

Granting the validity of the conclusions set forth in previous chapters, the period from 
the Pleistocene era to the present has been characterized by a series of climatic changes of 
highly varying intensity. At one extreme come great changes, such as the glacial period, 
lasting thousands or perhaps hundreds of thousands of years, and forming some of the 
most noteworthy phenomena of geological history. At the other extreme come short 
climatic cycles of various lengths such as 2.5, 11, 21, and 35 years. Few students question 
the reality of either type of change, although there is much question as to whether they are 
characterized by any permanent and regular periodicity or whether they occur merely at 
irregular intervals. Hitherto these two types have commonly been regarded as distinct 
phenomena, due in all probability to diverse causes. The glacial changes have been 
supposed to be a completed series of events, which might recur again, but whose causes are 
not now operative. The minor cycles of the present time, on the other hand, have been 
generally looked upon either as more or less accidental phenomena due to fortuitous 
combinations of atmospheric influences, or else as the result of causes which may or may 
not be connected with the glacial period, but which at least are separated from that period 
by a pronounced and unbridged gap. This gap appears now to be bridged, and in this fact 
lies the most important contribution of this volume to our knowledge of the laws of nature. 
Between the two extreme types of climatic change typified by glacial periods and 11-year 
cycles, there seem to be two others of intermediate magnitude. First, we have the change 
by which the climate of the world in general appears now to be different from what it was 
2,000 to 3,000 years ago. This change is perhaps of the same degree as the changes of 
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somewhat earlier times which are known as glacial stages. Lastly, the fourth type of cli- 
matic change is that which appears so distinctly in the curve of the sequoia. That curve 
gives strong evidence of distinct climatic cycles measured in units of hundreds of years. 
So far as we can ascertain, all four of our types of changes, from those of the 11-year period 
up to glacial epochs, seem to be of essentially the same nature: at one extreme they appear 
to be characterized by an expansion of the polar zone of climate and a corresponding com- 
pression of the remaining zones toward the equator, and at the other by a contraction of 
the polar zone and a poleward expansion of the others. 

The types of changes which have just been mentioned do not embrace all the climatic 
vicissitudes to which the earth is subject. Back of the minor cycles measured by years 
or decades, back of the historic cycles measured by centuries, back of the climatic stages 
measured by millenniums, and back of glacial epochs measured by tens of thousands of 
years, there lie glacial periods of still vaster dimensions composed of a series of epochs and 
measured in hundreds of thousands of years. They appear to differ from one another 
in a way quite unlike that in which one of the smaller epochs or cycles differs from another. 
During one glacial period the conditions favorable to glaciation may be localized in polar, 
or at least far northern latitudes, as was the case during the Pleistocene period; while during 
another the exact reverse may be true, and the glaciation may be localized within from 
20° to 40° of the equator, as happened in Permian times. This suggests that while the 
smaller changes, from glacial epochs down to cycles of a few years, may all be of the same 
nature, and may be due to the same cause, such pronounced phenomena as the Permian 
redistribution of the climatic zones as a whole are probably due to another cause. This 
idea, then, of a twofold cause of the climatic instability of the earth may serve as a guide 
in our future studies. 

In attempting to ascertain the causes of any group of facts two methods may be pur- 
sued. In the first place, we may search for phenomena whose effects are beyond the 
range of observation, but which the processes of reasoning lead us to believe may be asso- 
ciated with the phenomena which we wish to explain. This process has led to two chief 
climatic hypotheses: one is Croll’s theory of the precession of the equinoxes, and the 
other is the carbonic-acid theory, whose inception we owe to Arrhenius, and which has 
been so well elaborated by Chamberlain. In developing both theories a long and extremely 
complicated process of reasoning has been necessary in order to reach a final conclu- 
sion. It has been impossible, even on a small scale, to test most of the steps involved in the 
reasoning. 

The other method is the discovery of phenomena which can actually be seen to vary in 
harmony with the facts which we desire to explain. This method has also given rise to 
two climatic theories. In the first place, it is evident to the most unskilled observer that 
the extent, elevation, and relief of the land are of the highest importance in causing differ- 
ences in climate. From this has arisen the theory that the chief changes in the climate of 
the earth are due to variations in the location, form, and extent of the continents, accom- 
panied by corresponding changes in the circulation of the air and of oceanic waters. In 
the second place, no one doubts that the amount of energy received from the sun is the fun- 
damental factor in determining the climate of the different parts of the world. If the 
amount of radiation received from the sun should change appreciably, the climate of the earth 
would certainly be modified. From this has arisen the solar theory. The two methods 
of investigation which have just been indicated must in practise be carried on together; 
nevertheless, there is a distinct and important difference. A highly theoretical conception, 
such as the precession of the equinoxes or the abstraction of carbon dioxide from the 
atmosphere, is more liable to error than is an observational conception, such as the climatic 
effect of the altitude and form of the lands, or the effect of changes in solar radiation upon 
terrestrial temperature. 
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The four theories which have just been mentioned, with their appropriate modifications, 
are the only ones which have hitherto had any permanent standing as attempts to explain 
glaciation or the other climatic vicissitudes of geological times. The precession theory 
seems to have been thoroughly tested and found wanting. It demands a rigid periodicity 
which ought to cause the recurrence of the same phenomena repeatedly at precisely the 
same intervals. Possibly precession may account for slight climatic variations, but the 
larger changes fail entirely to meet its requirements. The three other theories—that is, 
those of carbonic acid, elevation of the lands, and solar changes—may be considered as 
standing at the present time upon an equal footing. It is incumbent upon us now to test 
them in the light of the new knowledge which seems to have come from the study of the 
climate of historic times. 

The outstanding fact to which our investigations seem to lead is that at the present 
time the climate of the world is highly unstable. Contrary to the old idea of uniformity, 
we find, apparently, that cycles, large and small, are continually in progress. So far as 
our present knowledge goes, it is impossible to differentiate between the larger and the 
smaller except in the matter of size. If this is so, it seems essential that an acceptable 
theory should explain not only the great changes but the small ones. In other words, if 
we omit for the moment the great phenomena of the redistribution of the climatic zones of 
the earth as a whole, and consider only glacial epochs and smaller phenomena, the causes 
of climatic variations must apparently be capable not only of large, slow changes, but 
also of those which are small and rapid. A cause must be found to explain long cycles, 
such as the glacial and interglacial epochs of the Pleistocene period, and that same cause 
or some other must also be of such a nature that in the space of half a century it can produce 
a change as great as that which apparently occurred between 1300 and 1350 a. p. At this 
point both the theory of elevation and that of carbon dioxide seem to break down. It seems 
as if neither the altitude of the mountains and continents of the world, nor yet the amount 
of carbon dioxide in the air can, almost in our own day, have changed so quickly and 
markedly as to cause an epoch such as that which seems to have culminated in the four- 
teenth century. 

Moreover, throughout geological time there is good reason to think that minor changes 
of climate are of much more frequent occurrence than is commonly supposed. I have 
discussed this matter in an article upon ‘‘Characteristics of the Glacial Period in Non- 
glaciated Regions,’’* and shall not dwell on it here. The work of Gilbert upon limestones, 
and the fuller work of Barrell upon sedimentation, seem to indicate the constant succession 
of minor climatic fluctuations during a large portion of geological time. These, too, must 
be explained by any complete climatic theory. 

Finally, we may add that so far as any absolute measurements have been made, we have 
no definite evidence of variations in climatic conditions corresponding to any observed 
change in the altitude of the earth’s surface or in the amount of carbon dioxide in the 
air. Therefore we may say that so far as the small climatic changes are concerned, it is 
hard to conceive of their having arisen in accordance with either of these two theories. 
This by no means must be taken as implying that changes both in the composition of the 
air, and far more in the altitude and position of the land, have not had most pronounced 
effects. It merely means that they appear to be of importance chiefly in reference to 
long-continued, slow changes, but fail when an attempt is made to use them in explanation 
of anything except major phenomena of long endurance. ; 

At this point we must raise the query whether purely meteorological causes now in 
operation may not suffice to account for minor climatic changes. The varying conditions 
of the seasons, the accidental accumulation of masses of clouds, the fortuitous convergence 
of an unusual number of storms, the heating of a portion of the earth’s surface by lava, 


I * Bulletin of ‘the Geological Society of America, vol. 18, 1907, pp. 351-888. 
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the temporary filling of the air with dust from volcanoes, and the cooling of parts of the 
ocean by an unusual number of icebergs are a few of the many agencies which combine to 
cause the weather of one year to differ from that of another. It is not only conceivable, 
but highly probable, that these agencies account for a large share of the variations which 
are visible within an ordinary human lifetime. Many meteorologists of the highest 
standing regard them as a sufficient explanation of all changes since the end of the glacial 
period. These meteorologists, however, assume a definite end of the glacial period, and 
their theory was framed before the trees of California had disclosed such strong evidence of 
post-glacial and, especially, of historic fluctuations. 

Unfortunately it is impossible to disprove or prove their view. At the present time we 
are only beginning to determine whether the difference between the weather of one year and 
another is due solely to meteorological causes, such as are mentioned above, or partly to 
them and partly to solar or other unknown agencies. The most that we can do is to 
consider the probabilities, and they are bound to seem different to different observers. 
The earth’s atmosphere is extremely sensitive and mobile. The slightest change in temper- 
ature, pressure, or other conditions sets it in motion. Because of this mobility, however, 
there is an equally prompt tendency to correct any departure from equilibrium as quickly 
as it is formed. In summer the full development of the great areas of continental low 
pressure, and of the accompanying monsoons or other in-blowing winds, reaches its full 
development only about a month after the sun reaches its most northern point. Therefore 
it would seem as if any accidental departures of the earth’s climate due to purely meteoro- 
logical causes must speedily reach their limit, and then disappear as the atmosphere 
attempts to regain its equilibrium. So long as we knew of no climatic changes between 
those of 35-year cycles and those of glacial epochs, the purely meteorological explanation of 
present phenomena was commonly accepted as sufficient. The changes indicated by the 
California trees, however, seem to put a strain on this explanation. They appear to demand 
not only that something should have caused changes which seem to be of as great intensity 
as those which now differentiate one year from another, but that the atmosphere, in spite 
of its instability, should have been held for a century or two at one or the other of these 
extremes. This may be possible, but in many ways it seems improbable. Some other 
cause seems needed thus to change the condition of the atmosphere and then prevent 
it from swinging back to its old state of equilibrium. 

Coming now to the sun as a possible cause of climatic variations both large and small, 
the case is quite different. The solar hypothesis is not confronted by the same difficulties 
as any of the others. From the work of Abbott, Fowle, and others we know, as a matter 
of observation, that the radiation of the sun varies to a degree which is easily measurable 
with the pyrheliometer, but the variation is quite irregular in duration and still more so in 
amplitude, some maxima being several times as important as others. The difficulty with 
the solar theory is that it is avowedly indefinite. The sun has indeed been proved to 
be a variable star, but the observed variations are of only slight magnitude and duration. 
We can, of course, assume that in the past it has varied on a larger scale than at present, 
but no one has yet been able to point to more than the most shadowy indications that 
this is the case. Moreover, meteorologists are not as yet wholly agreed as to what would 
be the effect of an increase in the intensity of the sun’s radiation. Some think that it would 
simply warm the earth and produce a mild climate, the change being especially marked 
far toward the poles. Others think that its effect would be felt chiefly at the equator, and 
that thereby the circulation of the atmosphere would be so accelerated and cloudiness in 
non-equatorial regions would be so increased as to bring on glaciation. 

Without attempting to discuss this matter, let us briefly see what ground there is for 
thinking that present changes in the intensity of the sun’s radiation are actually connected 
with present variations of climate. In the first place, it is almost universally agreed that 
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there 1s a very direct and close connection between the sun-spot period and the various 
Magnetic phenomena of the earth. It is possible that these magnetic phenomena are 
intimately connected with our cyclonic storms or other climatic factors, but little is 
known about this and we can not here discuss it. As to the general relation of sun-spots 
to the common climatic elements of temperature, pressure, winds, precipitation, and the 
eee ante may well be summed up in the words of Hann, the great modern authority 
on climate: 


“The results of very numerous and complex investigations of the connection of the sun-spot 
period with variations of the meteorological elements have not wholly corresponded to expecta- 
tions. The influence of the sun-spots on the meteorological elements has been proved as com- 
paratively unimportant. Only in the most favorable cases is one in the position to consider that 
the traces of a parallel course in the progress of certain meteorological elements and in that of the 
sun-spot frequency is proven. There can be no thought of the prediction of the course of the 
weather on the ground of the sun-spot cycle.” 


From this broad general statement Hann goes on to show that the amount of agreement 
between sun-spots and climatic phenomena varies greatly according to the part of the 
earth and the precise climatic elements which are investigated. In general, temperature 
is the element which shows the closest agreement with solar changes, and this applies 
much more to equatorial than to other regions. To quote Hann once more (p. 356): 


“For the best-grounded demonstration of asun-spot period inthe mean annual temperature of 
the various regions of the earth our thanks are due to K6ppen.{ In the tropics the parallelism 
of changes in the mean annual temperature and of the frequency of spots on the sun is compara- 
tively well proved, in middle and higher latitudes less well. The mean amplitude of the changes 
in the annual temperature from a sun-spot minimum to a maximum amounts within the tropics to 
0.75° C., and beyond the tropics to 0.54° C. The course of the phenomena within the tropics 
appears from the following numbers, which show the departure of the yearly mean temperature 
from the mean for a long period. 


TABLE 13.—Sun-spol Periods in the Yearly Mean of Temperature within the Tropics. 


HUN-spot minimums see ee ++ 0.33° | Sun-spot maximum................. — 0.32° 
Isvear atteromimnimitm yee. e-s oe + 0.15 1 year after maximum.............. — 0.27 
2 years after minimum.............. — 0.04 | 2 years after maximum............. — 0.14 
3 years after minimum.............. — 0.21 | 3 years after maximum............. + 0.08 
4-vears afteraminimums. 22 acy. os — 0.28 | 4 years after maximum............. + 0.30 
5 years after maximum............. + 0.41” 


The maximum of temperature falls about 0.9 year before the sun-spot minimum, 
while the minimum of temperature practically coincides with the maximum of the spots. 

As to the other climatic elements, the case is by no means so clear, and the results 
sometimes appear to be contradictory. The reader who would carry the matter further 
is referred to the last chapter of volume 1 of Hann’s Klimatologie, and to the large number 
of references there cited. In general it appears that the strongest evidence of a sun-spot 
cycle in climate is found when a single element, such as summer rains or tropical cyclones, 
to take the two best examples, is considered alone, and when it is investigated by the use 
of means for a large number of stations and for long periods. When single stations or single 
sun-spot cycles are considered there is likely to be no visible relation whatever. In rainfall, 
as in temperature, there is decidedly more evidence of a sun-spot cycle within the tropics 
than in other parts of the world. One of the most noticeable cases and one of the few which 
is distinct and unmistakable is found in the number of tropical cyclones or hurricanes both 
_in the Indian Ocean as investigated by Meldrum and in the Atlantic according to Pocy.t 


* J. Hann, Handbuch der Klimatologie, Stuttgart, 1908, vol. 1, pp. 355-856. ; 
+ W. Képpen, Uber mehrjahrige Perioden der Witterung in besondere tiber die 11-jihrige Periods der Temperature. 
{See Hann, Klimatologie, vol. 1, p. 360. 
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In both cases the number and intensity of cyclones increase and decrease in harmony 
with those of sun-spots, the greatest number occurring at the time of 


maximum spots, which appears also to be the time of minimum tem- TABLE 14. 
perature. Wolf has compared the frequency of the cyclones Withtthee fe sete ee 
number of sun-spots and gets the interesting result seen in table 14. cyclones | sun-spot 
Here we seem to have an unmistakable relationship; but when | °° *""_| ginal 
other climatic elements are investigated, for instance, thunderstorms, '¢? | 7 
hail, movements of glaciers and the like, and especially when regions deo] £82 
far from the equator are considered, the indications of a sun-spot | ¢ana7 80 
cycle become so weak and conflicting that no true causal connection |__§ ae 


has yet been established.* 

In view of the importance and complexity of this subject it seems advisable to test it 
by means of our measurements of the growth of trees. This is especially desirable because, 
although the trees in some respects fail to give a perfect record, their record has the great 
advantage of being long and homogeneous. Professor Douglass has already made a be- 
ginning in this subject. From the trees of Arizona he has found an apparent agreement 
between the amount of growth and the sun-spot cycle. The average 11-year cycle for a 
long period seems to show a double maximum in the growth of trees. Inasmuch, however, 
as an arbitrary period of 11.4 years was used and no attention was paid to the fact that the 
actual sun-spot cycle may range from 7 to 16 years, it is questionable whether much reliance 
can be placed on these results. 

The other method of Professor Douglass, on the contrary, is reliable and conclusive. 
In figure 25, page 120, he has simply compared the growth of 13 trees in Germany since 
1820 with the standard sun-spot curve. The result is striking. Each curve shows seven 
major maxima, and of these seven all but one occur at essentially the same time in both 
curves. In the one exceptional case, the trees reach a maximum in 1901, while the sun- 
spots do not reach their highest point till four years later. In view of the accidents to which 
trees are liable and the extent to which the failure of the rains in one or two critical months 
may check growth for several years, one single disagreement out of seven possible agree- 
ments is no more than we should expect. The apparent relation between sun-spots and 
tree growth thus found in Germany is especially significant because the German curves 
of temperature and rainfall do not agree so closely with the sun-spots. This seems to 
indicate that when temperature, total rainfall, and seasonal distribution of rainfall are all 
integrated, as they are by the growth of the trees, the sun-spot cycle is more evident than 
when individual climatic elements are concerned. This appears to be the reverse of what 
is true in equatorial regions.* 

A test of the trees of California in this same fashion fails to show any such agreement 
with sun-spots as is found in Germany. In the two curves of figure 75 a resemblance may 
be traced at certain points, but it soon gives way to disagreement and appears to be purely 
accidental. So far as these particular curves are concerned there seems to be no warrant 
for believing in any connection between solar changes and climate. The contrast in this 
respect between the German and California curves is a good illustration of the complexities 
and apparent contradictions of this involved subject. We shall later inquire whether 
such apparent inconsistency is incompatible with a solar theory of climate or is its ex- 
pectable consequence. Meanwhile let us investigate the same subject by another method. 

The method here employed is simply to determine the average rate of growth at different 
portions of the actual sun-spot cycle, and see whether it varies in harmony with the cycle. 
Beginning with 1610 a. p., when the dates of maximum and minimum sun-spots first begin 
to be known with certainty, each sun-spot cycle has been taken by itself and divided into 
parts according to table 15. 


* See notes on pp. 205 and 253. 
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TABLE 15. 

1. The year of maximum spots. 6. One year before minimum. 

2. The year after maximum. 7. The year of minimum spots. 

3. Two years after maximum. 8. One year after minimum. 

4, An intermediate period of decreasing 9. An intermediate period of increasing spots 
spots having an average length of having an average length of about 1.5 years. 
about 1.5 years. 10. Two years before maximum. 

5. Two years before minimum. 11. One year before maximum. 


In order to have two separate sets of data for comparison, the period since 1610 is 
divided into two parts, 1610-1754, and 1755-1900, each consisting of 13 complete sun-spot 
cycles. The two parts differ in respect to the length of time from maximum to minimum. 
In the earlier period the average lapse of time from maximum to minimum was approxi- 
mately the same as from minimum back to maximum, or about 5.5 years in each case. 
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Fic. 75.—The Relation of Sun-spots and Tree Growth in the 11-year Cycle. 


In the later period the time from maximum to minimum was not far from 6.5 years, while 
that from minimum back to maximum was 4.5. Hence in the first period it was necessary 
to omit No. 3 in table 15, and in the second period to omit No. 10, thus in each 
case leaving the sun-spot cycle divided into ten parts, eight of which have a length of a 
year, and two of 1.5 years. For each of these ten parts I have computed the average 
growth of eleven sequoia trees, the only ones whose yearly growth it has yet been possible 
to measure back to 1610 a. p. with sufficient accuracy. The results are shown in figure 76. 

In order to test the matter in a somewhat similar way in Europe I have computed the 
average price of wheat in England according to the tables of Thorold Rogers, using the 
same ten divisions of each sun-spot cycle. The use of these tables was suggested by 
A. H. Swinton, Esq., of Totnes, England, who has devoted much time to a careful study 
of the relation of sun-spots and weather. During the pericd frcm 1610 to 1754 England 
produced her own food supply, economic conditions did not change greatly, and there were 
no protracted or highly devastating wars. Accordingly the main factor in determining 
variations in the price of wheat was the amount actually raised in the country itself; and 
that, of course, was dependent chiefly upon variations in the weather from year to year, 
dry years being in general favorable so that prices were low, and wet years unfavorable so 
that prices were high. During the later period, 1755 to 1900, the Napoleonic wars, the 
growth of manufactures, the importation of food from America, and changes in the tariff 
have completely altered the conditions of British agriculture, so that the price of wheat no 
longer depends upon the amount raised locally. Hence it is not possible to use this later 

eriod. 

Thus in figure 76 we have three curves, H and I on the left for the period from 1610 
to 1754, and I’ on the right for 1754-1900. Above these the sun-spot curves, G and Ge 
have been placed, G being merely an estimated curve, since exact data are not available, 
while G’ is the mean of the actual observations as given by Wolf. In using data derived 
from sources such as the growth of trees and the price of wheat it is obvious that there is a 
large opportunity for error, partly from mistakes in actual observation, but chiefly because 
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of the many non-climatic accidents to which vegetation and prices are both liable. This 
error can not be wholly eliminated. Its effect, however, is reduced by the fact that each 
point in the unsmoothed curves, the dotted lines in figure 76, represents the average 
condition at that particular phase of 13 cycles. Moreover, the values for each cycle are 
in turn the average of a considerable number of records in the case of the price of wheat 
and of 18 measurements along the radii of 11 trees in the other case. In order still further 
to eliminate accidents I have drawn the solid lines which represent the results of smoothing 
by the use of 3-year means. For instance, the year before minimum, the year of minimum, 
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Fria. 76.—The Sun-spot Cycle and Terrestrial Phenomena. 


and the year after minimum have been averaged, and the result plotted in the minimum 
year. Thus in general each point in the smoothed curve of tree growth is the average of 
18 by 13 by 3, or 702 measurements. With so large a basis of facts it seems probable that 
accidental errors have been largely eliminated. The remaining departures of the curves 
from straight lines would seem to indicate some permanently variable factor which varies 
in harmony with the sun-spot cycles and for that reason will not disappear even when a 
large body of data is averaged. Aside from climate there appears to be no known factor 
which could vary in such a way as to have the same periodicity as sun-spots and yet cause 
the rate of growth of vegetation to fluctuate. 

Taking the solid lines G, H, I, and I’ and the dotted line G’ in figure 76 we see that they 
are in substantial agreement. The curve of prices is at a minimum at the time of the sun- 
spot minimum, and reaches a maximum a year before that of the solar curve. Its highest 
point is nearly 25 per cent higher than the lowest. The curve of the sequoias for the 
earlier period is at a minimum a year before the sun-spots and at a maximum a year later 
than the spots. The difference in this case is only 4 per cent, but the change from minimum 
to maximum, even in the unsmoothed curve, is so regular that it seems as if it must be due 
to a genuine difference in the amount of rain at different portions of the sun-spot cycle. 
The fact that the sequoia curve for the second period, I’, presents almost the same appear- 
ance lends color to this conclusion, more especially as the difference between maximum 
and minimum is here about 10 per cent. Such an agreement among phenomena occurring 
in two distinct periods in regions far remote from one another is important, since it adds 
another to the many lines of evidence which suggest, though they do not prove, a connection 
between the solar cycle and terrestrial climate. It also points to the probability that in 
extra-tropical regions climatic records extending over a long period may disclose a cycle 
which is completely masked by the minor variations which take place from year to year. 

Without attempting to press this point further, let us see exactly what our curves appear 
to indicate. The curve of the price of wheat has its maximum a year before the solar 
maximum. Inasmuch as the price of grain responds quickly to variations in the crop, it 
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seems fair to suppose that the maximum price would, on an average, be reached within a 
year after the minimum crop was harvested. The worst crops in England are those of the 
wettest years when the ground is waterlogged and there is scanty sunshine. Hence we 
may infer that in the period from 1610 to 1754 a. p. the maximum rainfall in England 
occurred on an average one or two years before the time of maximum sun-spots. In studying 
the sequoias of California we found that the maximum growth comes on an average about 
two years after the maximum rainfall. In the curves before us the maximum of the 
unsmoothed curve for the first period comes two years after the sun-spot maximum, and 
that of the smoothed curve one year. In the later period the same relation is observed. 
Subtracting two years from the time of maximum growth, we find that the probable time 
of maximum rainfall in California is a year or less before the sun-spot maximum, a result 
which agrees closely with that obtained in England and suggests that these two regions in 
the western parts of two great continents fare somewhat similarly, so far at least as winter 
rains are concerned. This agrees with the conclusion derived from our curves of changes 
of climate in America and Asia for the past 2,000 or 3,000 years. When minor fluctuations 
are eliminated, times of heavy precipitation in the corresponding parts of the eastern 
hemisphere and of America seem approximately to coincide. 

The chief objections to the theory of an 11-year climatic cycle due to sun-spots are 
two. In the first place, while it must apparently be granted that the earth’s temperature 
actually varies in harmony with the spots of the sun, the variation is so slight that many 
of the highest authorities consider it too small to have an appreciable effect. In the 
second place, while the various meteorological elements, especially rainfall and tropical 
cyclones, show some indications of a cycle corresponding with that of the sun, the evidence 
of this is thus far largely confined to the region within the tropics. Even there, and still 
more in other places, curious contradictions are noticed. Let us examine each of these 
objections in detail. 

Our consideration of the objection that changes in the amount of heat received from 
the sun are insufficient to cause appreciable meteorological phenomena may well center 
on an article by Newcomb.* This article is so important that its appearance, together 
with that of a similar article by Bigelow, led Hann to add an appendix to the first volume 
of his ‘‘ Klimatologie”’ after the main volume was finished. 

Newcomb’s study of the relation of the temperature of the sun to that of the earth is 
the most comprehensive and accurate that has yet been made. His conclusions are so 
careful and conservative that they can scarcely be doubted so far as they are based directly 
upon statistics. He expresses himself thus (p. 379): 

“A study of the annual departures [from mean temperature] over many regions of the globe 
in equatorial and middle latitudes shows consistently a fluctuation corresponding with that of 
the solar spots. The maximum fluctuation in the general average is 0.13° C. on each side of the 
mean for the tropical regions. [The maximum temperature coming at times of minimum sun- 
spots.]| The entire amplitude of the change is therefore 0.26° C. [0.47° F.], or somewhat less 
than half a degree of the Fahrenheit scale.” 


On an earlier page (341) he says: 


“Although the reality of this 11-year fluctuation [both solar and terrestrial] seems to be 
placed beyond serious doubt, the amplitude being several times its probable error, its amount is 
too small to produce any important direct effect upon meteorological phenomena.”’ 


Again, on page 384, he puts in italics the last part of the following quotation: 


“Tt follows as the final result of the present investigation that all the ordinary phenomena 
of temperature, rainfall, and winds are due to purely terrestrial causes, and that no changes occur in 
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While Newcomb’s conclusion as to the change of temperature between the times of 
maximum and minimum sun-spots rests upon unassailable evidence, his last conclusion as 
to the relation of the changes to meteorological phenomena is based purely on inference 
and is open to question. He has failed to consider the effect which even a slight change of 
temperature may have upon meteorological conditions provided it be permanent. In his 
11-year cycle the range of temperature is 0.26° C. In order to estimate the true importance 
of such a variation, it is necessary to consider what would be the result if the temperature 
no longer fluctuated back and forth between the two extremes every eleven years, but 
remained constant at one extreme for a few centuries and then at the other for a corre- 
sponding length of time. 

In order to explain the glacial period, geologists and students of “‘paleo-meteorology” 
postulate a change of the mean temperature of the earth’s atmosphere many times larger 
than Newcomb’s change in the 1l-year cycle, but not of a different order of magnitude. 
Penck, the leading German student of glaciation, believes that a permanent change of 
5° C. is sufficient to account for the difference between the conditions of the glacial period 
and those of to-day. According to Ekholm, a lowering of the mean annual temperature 
to the extent of from 7° to 9° C. would cause the snow-line of the earth as a whole to descend 
3,300 feet, and would lead to a revival of the glacial period. Bonney thinks that during 
the glacial period the temperature of England was about 20° F. lower than it now is, and 
the mean temperature of the earth’s atmosphere as a whole was from 15° to 20° F. lower 
than at present. Briickner states that a lowering of the earth’s temperature to the extent 
of 3° or 4° C. would probably suffice to account for the phenomena of the glacial period. 
He considers that the change in temperature would be relatively slight in equatorial 
regions and great in polar regions. Finally, David, from a study of glaciation in Australia 
and other less familiar parts of the world, arrives at the conclusion that in order to explain 
the phenomena of the last great advance of the ice it must be assumed that the temperature 
of that time was lower than that of the present by ‘‘probably not less than 5° C.”’ 

The average value of the decrease in temperature necessary to produce a glacial period, 
according to the statements of the five authorities cited above, amounts to from 5° to 6° C. 
That is, they conclude that if the mean temperature of the earth were to fall 5° or 6° C., 
and were to remain thus low for a sufficient length of time, meteorological conditions would 
be so altered that a large part of North America would be shrouded with ice down to 
about the fortieth degree of latitude, and Europe would suffer a corresponding glaciation. 
If a change of from 5° to 6° C. would produce such a result, it seems reasonable to suppose 
that the change of 0.26° C. which Newcomb has determined in the eleven-year sun-spot 
cycle would produce a corresponding result on a smaller scale, provided the duration of 
the period of low temperature were long enough. To take a specific case for illustration, 
the Rhone glacier is now barely 6 miles long; the foot of the ice stands at a height of 5,780 
feet above sea-level and the surface of the ice at its origin is 10,200 feet above the sea. 
During the period of maximum glaciation the glacier was 240 miles longer than it now is; 
its foot stood about 4,700 feet lower than is now the case, and its surface near the origin 
was 1,400 feet above the present surface. 

For the sake of conservatism, let it be assumed that the change of temperature which, 
together with corresponding changes in winds and precipitation, was necessary to cause 
the Rhone glacier to assume its former great dimensions was 13° C., which is greater than 
the maximum figure given above (Bonney’s, 20° F., or 11.1° C.), and more than twice 
the mean of the five authorities cited. Then a change of 0.26° C. would be one-fiftieth 
of the change necessary to cause the Rhone glacier to assume the dimensions which it had 
during the glacial period. It seems fair to assume that the results of a small change of 
climate would be approximately proportional to those of a larger change. If this is so, 
the difference of 0.26° C., which Newcomb finds between the mean temperature of periods 
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of minimum sun-spots and those of maximum sun-spots, would cause pronounced changes 
in the Rhone glacier, provided the low temperature lasted long enough to allow of the 
abundant accumulation of snow. In that case, if the form of its valley were favorable, 
the Rhone glacier might become 5 miles longer than it now is ; or, if the gradient of the 
valley bottom be assumed as uniform, the ice might descend 90 feet below its present level; 
or the glacier might increase 28 feet in thickness. The exact nature of the change in the 
glacier and its exact dimensions would depend upon the topography of the Rhone Valley 
and upon the relation of precipitation to temperature, winds, and other meteorological 
phenomena, but the figures which have just been given show the order of magnitude of the 
results which might be expected from a lowering of the mean annual temperature of the 
earth to the extent of 0.26° C., provided always that the change were permanent rather 
than temporary. A change of temperature capable of producing such results, or even 
results half as great, would scarcely seem to be too small to produce ‘““any important effect 
upon meteorological phenomena.”’ The truth of Newcomb’s conclusions appears to be at 
least an open question. 

Let us turn now to the other great objection to the theory of an eleven-year climatic 
cycle due to the sun: Regions within the tropics may show fairly strong indications of 
such a cycle, but even there a certain number of apparent contradictions are found, while 
as higher latitudes are gained the indications appear to become much less distinct and 
more contradictory. Is such a state of affairs consistent with the theory of the climatic 
influence of sun-spots? At first sight one is inclined to answer with a categorical negative, 
but the recent meteorological investigations of Arctowski oblige us to reconsider the 
matter. By a patient sifting of a vast mass of figures he has shown that both in Europe and 
America there appear to be areas of abnormal pressure, temperature, rainfall, and the like, 
which persist for several years and move irregularly backward and forward.* His con- 
clusions are based partly on direct meteorological records and partly upon statistics of the 
growth of wheat or corn. His method can best be described by means of specific examples. 
Taking as a standard the mean temperature of the various portions of the United States or 
Europe, Arctowski has computed the departure of each station from the normal. At first 
he did this by years, but in his later work, which is not yet published, by months. The 
results are striking. He finds that the regions where the mean temperature for the given 
period is above or below the normal are not distributed irregularly but with much system. 
He does not find one region showing excess while its immediate neighbor shows deficiency, 
and the one beyond that again excess. On the contrary, the excess of temperature is 
greatest at one particular point; from there it decreases gradually until the area of normal 
temperature is reached, beyond which the excess gives place to deficiency, which in turn 
centers around a definite spot. The degree of regularity is such that lines of equal excess 
or deficiency can be drawn in the same fashion as isotherms. These present almost the 
appearance of the isobars of a barometric map, as is illustrated in figures 77 to 80. These 
particular maps represent the corn crop, but maps of temperature, pressure, or the growth 
of other crops would have the same general appearance, although the areas of excess or 
deficiency would be different in each case. The areas which are above the normal in 
temperature have been termed “‘pleions” by Arctowski, and those below normal ‘‘anti- 
pleions,” those above or below the normal in pressure are called areas of “‘hyper-pressure”’ 
and of ‘‘hypo-pressure,”’ while places having an excess or deficiency of crops are desig- 
nated ‘‘fats” and “‘leans.”’ For the sake of convenience, however, I shall depart somewhat 
from his usage, and shall speak of all areas of excess as pleions and all areas of deficiency 
as anti-pleions. Thus we may have a pleion of temperature, crops, or pressure, and the 
three may be quite unrelated to one another. In the year 1901 it will be seen that so 


* Bulletin American Geographical Society, vol. 42, 1910, pp. 270 and 481; vol. 44, 1912, pp. 598 and 745; vol. 
45, 1913, pp. 117-131. L’enchainement des variations climatiques, Bruxelles, 1909. 
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Fia. 77.—The Corn Crop of the United States, 1901, a “Lean” Year, after Arctowski. 


Fic, 78,—The Corn Crop of the United States, 1906, a “Fat”? Year, after Arctowski. 
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Fie. 79.—The Corn Crop of the United States, 1908, after Arctowski. 


Fia. 80.—The Corn Crop of the United States, 1909, after Arctowski. 
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far as the production of corn was concerned, extremely anti-pleionic or “lean” conditions 
prevailed over most of the United States, which means that there was an especial deficiency 
in the rains of June and July. In 1906, on the contrary, only one small area was lean, and 
even there the deficiency was less than 2.5 bushels per acre. Throughout all the rest of the 
country ‘‘fat’”’ conditions prevailed—that is, the crop was better than the average. 

Figures 79 and 80, for the years 1908 and 1909, illustrate an interesting feature of the 
pleions and anti-pleions of all sorts of meteorological phenomena, namely, their persistence 
from year to year in spite of certain changes in form and location. The large anti-pleion 
in the center of the United States in 1908 has contracted in its east-and-west dimensions 
and has moved south in 1909, but it is clearly recognizable. In similar fashion the minute 
anti-pleion over Delaware in 1908 has expanded over New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, 
and part of Virginia in 1909. 

This emphasizes a most characteristic and important feature of the pleions and anti- 
pleions—that is, their movability. By means of a series of monthly charts based on over- 
lapping means for 12 months and thus eliminating all variations due merely to the succession 
of the seasons, Arctowski has discovered that a given pleion may last for many years, during 
which its center moves back and forth in irregular curves whose north-and-south component 
apparently exceeds the east-and-west. Sometimes they grow weak and tend to divide 
into two or more sections, and practically disappear, while again they strengthen and 
gather into strongly localized areas of pronounced intensity. Just where they originate or 
how they disappear is not yet clear, but apparently they do not often pass from the sea to the 
land. This much, however, is certain: they are a pronounced feature of continental and 
perhaps of oceanic climates, and deserve most careful study, since in them may lie the key 
to the prediction of the character of a season—months or even a year or two beforehand. 

For our present purpose another phase 
of Arctowski’s study of pleions and anti- 
pleions is particularly important. In his 
article on Arequipa* he shows that the 44 
values of the “solar constant”’ as measured 
by Abbott and Fowle between October 9, 
1902, and May 14, 1907, agree in general 
with the departures of the mean monthly 
temperature from the normal at Arequipa. 
This appears in figure 81, where the upper 
curve shows the changes of the solar con- 
stant in calories and the lower the depar- 
tures of atmospheric temperature at Are- 
quipa. To quote Arctowski: 


“Tt is obvious that the number of observa- i ane ; 
tions of the ‘solar constant? is insufficient tog, 81; Variations of Solar Constant (upper line) and 
show all the details of the variation. More- quipa (lower line), after Arctowski. 
over, Some measurements may have been taken 
precisely on exceptional days, giving values which would not have very greatly influenced results 
of continuous records. Special meteorological conditions may also have influenced the obtained 
figures. But, taking the uncertainty of the results into account, it is astonishing to see such a 
close agreement between the two curves. * * * Supposing that the fluctuations of the ‘solar 
constant’ and those of the monthly means of temperature observed at Arequipa coincide, which 
is far from being certain, as the diagram shows that a delay is more probable, I compared the 
Mount Wilson measurements with the Arequipa monthly departures of temperature. To have 


* The Solar Constant and the Variations of Atmospheric Temperature at Arequipa and some other stations. 
Bulletin American Geographical Society, vol. 44, 1912, pp. 598-606, 
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comparable figures I made monthly means of the 121 observations taken at Mount Wilson from 
June to October 1905 and from May to October 1906. The differences between these figures, 
compared with the differences between the departures of the corresponding months, led me to 
the supposition that a departure in temperature of 1° F., in a monthly mean observed at Arequipa, 
is due to a departure of about 0.015 of the ‘solar constant’ from its normal value. If this is the 
case, we may admit that a comparably [comparatively?] small lowering of the ‘solar constant,’ 
if permanent, could produce climatical changes such as those which have really existed during the 
Pleistocene ice age. The required diminution would indeed fall entirely within the range of the 
momentary changes observed at Mount Wilson, the extreme values being 1.93 and 2.14 calories. 
But it is useless to make more far-reaching speculations, the acquired facts being sufficient to 
show the cause of the formation of pleions in tropical regions.” 
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Fig, 82.—Monthly Departures of Temperature in South Equatorial 
Regions, showing Agreement, after Arctowski. 


Arctowski’s conclusion that the pleions of equatorial regions are really due to changes 
in the solar constant receives support from the fact that other places in the same zone of 
climate are characterized by similar variations. Thus figure 82 shows the smoothed 
curves of monthly departures for four stations having a latitude of from 16° to 20° S., 
but distributed well around the world in longitude. The agreement of the four curves is 
unmistakable. If seasonal variations played a part in the matter this agreement would 
possess no significance, but such is by no means the case. Each point on the curves repre- 
sents the mean of 12 months, the middle point of a year representing the mean of one 
January to the following December, the next point February to the succeeding January, 
then March to February, and so forth. 

The next diagram, figure 83, represents the similarly smoothed mean departures of 
four stations ranging across the torrid zone from Arequipa, latitude 16° 23’ S., through 
Batavia, 6° 10’ S., and Colombo, 6° 59’ N., to Bombay, 18° 54’ N. The upper three curves 
agree fairly well. Batavia, which has a typically equatorial climate of the simplest sort, 
has a curve like that of Arequipa except that it is less sinuous and the maxima of 1900 and 
the end of 1907 almost flatten out. Colombo in Ceylon has a climate similar to that of 
Batavia except that it is not quite so simple, being influenced somewhat by monsoon winds 
due to the great size of Asia. Its curve, however, resembles that of Batavia, except that 
it is decidedly more irregular and lags a little behind that of Arequipa. Bombay, the most 
northern of our stations, is quite different from the rest. Probably this is because its climate 
is highly complex by reason of the strong contrast between the northeast monsoons or trades 
of the dry winter and the southwest or true monsoons of the rainy summer. Its curve, then, 
as might be expected, shows the same periodicity as that of the other stations, but with a lag 
of a year or more in the main crests and with the curious addition of minor crests corre- 
sponding to the Arequipa crests, as occurs in the years 1905 and 1907, It is as if the 
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departures from the mean temperature at Bombay were due to the same cause as those at 
Arequipa and the other stations, but the direct effects of this appear to produce only minor 
maxima, such as those of 1905 and 1907, while the greatest effects are produced after a delay 
of a year or so, during which the excess of temperature accumulated farther south is perhaps 
brought north by ocean currents driven by the monsoons. 

The supposition of a delay of this sort is strengthened by the curves presented in figure 
84. Here Arctowski has compared the departures from mean temperature at Arequipa with 
those of a series of stations from Key West along the Atlantic coast to Eastport. Here, just 
as in the other case, agreement gives place to disagreement when a pronounced disturbing 
factor is introduced. The curves for Key West, Tampa, and Savannah agree quite closely 
with that of Arequipa from 1900 to 1905, when the maxima come in winter, but there- 
after they disagree markedly when the Arequipa maximum comes in summer. In this 
case the factor is not the monsoons, but may be the concentration of warm equatorial 
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Fie. 83.—Monthly Departures of Temperature in North and South Equatorial 
Regions, Showing Disagreement, after Arctowski. 


waters to form the Gulf Stream. North of the West Indies conditions once more change, 
and New York agrees with Arequipa, but with a delay of a few months. This may mean 
one of two things: either the temperature of New York responds directly to the same 
stimulus as Arequipa, perhaps because of its dependence upon a great continent easily 
warmed, or else (which seems much less likely) it responds indirectly and with a delay 
approximately equal to the average lapse of time from one Arequipa minimum to the next. 
This might happen if the variations of the New York temperature were largely dependent 
on the Gulf Stream, but as a matter of fact they depend more largely upon great interior 
regions whence come our westerly winds. 

The sun’s radiation is distributed equally to all parts of the earth, but the inclination 
of the axis, the variations of the seasons, the distribution of land and sea, the presence of 
clouds, the movements of winds and ocean currents, and a host of other accidental cir- 
cumstances cause it to be concentrated now in one place and now in another. In equatorial 
regions and in the North Atlantic Ocean there is a permanent concentration, so that the 
temperature is relatively high. Over the continents a temporary concentration occurs in 
summer. If the sun’s total gift of heat to the earth is thus irregularly distributed, the 
effect of any variations from the average must be distributed in the same irregular fashion, 
being concentrated at the equator or over the North Atlantic at all times, over the con- 
tinents in summer, and in other places according to local circumstances. A result of this 
concentration is perhaps seen in the middle of 1901. At Arequipa (for some reason which 
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we will temporarily assume to be the variation of solar radiation) a slight rise of tempera- 
ture took place at this time; north of the equator this rise causes a hump in the curves 
for Key West, Tampa, and Savannah; at Raleigh it produces a distinct though unim- 
portant maximum; at New York this maximum has become important, although not of 
the first rank, while still farther to the north and east it becomes a primary phenomenon. 
In similar fashion other peculiarities can be traced throughout all the curves. Take 
the month of March 1906, for example. The Arequipa curve shows merely an insig- 
nificant little hump; in the Key West and Tampa curves this begins to become impor- 
tant: in those of Savannah, Raleigh, and 
Washington it becomes of primary impor- 1900 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 
tance, while farther to the northeast it 
once more drops into insignificance. Almost 
any of the other peculiar features of the Arequipa 
curves can similarly be seen to show a 
maximum development in certain latitudes, 


and from there to decrease in intensity but i a! 
by no means to disappear. If Arctowski’s | 
pleions are due to variations in the sun’s } Tampa 
radiation, we should expect exactly this— 

that is, we should expect to find that they ee 
would vary in intensity and in their place 


of origin, according to the season and other Washington 
circumstances which determine where the 
sun’s heat is most concentrated. Thus it 
may happen that at one time a wave of New York 
excessive temperature originates in the hot 
center of the United States during summer, 
let us say, and produces its maximum effect 
there only a short time after its origin, 
while under other circumstances the origin 
of the wave may be in the North Atlantic 
Ocean, or south of the equator, and its effect 
may reach the central United States only in 
an attenuated form after much delay. 
Taken as a whole the work of Arctowski 
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a general agreement with variations in the The Arequipa curve is plotted prea cerioe! scale double that of the 
solar constant. 

(2) Regions having a more complex climate, with temperatures dependent upon the 
movement of large bodies of air and water, show the same type of variations, but with 
pronounced irregularities and with a certain degree of delay; that these variations of 
temperature are the same as Arctowski’s pleions and anti-pleions can scarcely be questioned; 
the pleions and anti-pleions of temperature appear to influence winds and storms, and thus 
to determine the amount of rainfall, but this result is not necessarily direct nor immediate, 
so that there is opportunity for the merging of one pleion with another or for the develop- 
ment of other irregularities. 

(3) The response of vegetation (and especially of great trees like those of California) 
to the variations in rainfall involves still other delays and opportunities for the obliteration 
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of some maxima and the accentuation of others. Hence, if it be true that solar changes 
influence terrestrial climate, we should expect that in some places the results would be 
immediately and clearly visible, while elsewhere they would be masked in such a way as 
to be invisible when comparison is made between such phenomena as the sun-spot curve 
and the curve of growth of great trees like the sequoias; yet even here, if we examine long 
periods and obtain averages of many sun-spot cycles, we should expect to find some trace 
of the influence of the sun. And this is exactly what we find; the trees of Germany (which 
depend upon summer rains and have only a slight conservation factor) vary their rate of 
growth in close harmony with the sun-spot cycle. The sequoias of California, on the 
contrary, with their winter precipitation and large conservation factor, show in their 
growth the same general periodicity as the sun-spots, but individual maxima or minima 
by no means agree with those of the sun. Yet when the growth of a century or two is 
considered the trees are found on an average to grow relatively fast when the sun-spots 
are at a maximum, and slowly when they are at a minimum. 

The work of Arctowski does not exhaust the recent contributions to our knowledge of 
ways in which the effect of solar radiation upon terrestrial climate may be modified. 
While the proof of this volume was being read there came to hand a paper by Abbott and 
Fowle,* two students of solar physics who have done much to demonstrate the existence 
of a relationship between solar radiation and terrestrial temperature. They now show that 
during the summer of 1912 volcanic dust from the voleano of Katmai in Alaska seems to 
have filled the upper air to such an extent that it decreased the amount of solar radiation 
received on the earth’s surface by about 10 per cent of the normal solar constant. More- 
over, they present a certain amount of evidence indicating that other volcanic eruptions, 
such as that of Krakatoa in 1883 and Bandai-San in J apan in 1888, have produced similar 
effects. The most important part of their paper, however, is a diagram which is not 
reproduced, but which in all essentials is almost identical with figure 85. This shows a 
previously published set of curves comprising the sun-spot curve from 1880 to 1909, the 
curve of departures from the mean temperature at 15 stations in the United States, 
and a similar curve of departures for the whole world. These three curves, to quote 
Abbott and Fowle, show ‘‘a considerable degree of correspondence—yet it is not hard to 
see that there is also much discordance.”’ They are among the pieces of evidence referred 
to on a previous page which on the whole Jead to the conviction that terrestrial tempera- 
ture varies in accordance with fluctuations in the spots of the sun. Our authors now add 
to their previous diagram a curve showing recorded variations in the intensity of the sun’s 
direct radiation as measured at the earth’s surface and as modified by such terrestrial 
phenomena as the dust of volcanic eruptions. They then combine this curve with that of 
the sun-spots in such a way that the sun-spot curve still predominates, but is considerably 
modified. The correspondence between this modified curve and the temperature curves, 
particularly that of the United States, is, as they truly say, ‘most striking.” 

After the preceding paragraph was written and when the page-proof of this volume 
was being indexed, still another important article on the same subject came to hand.t 
In this Professor W. J. Humphreys follows a line of reasoning almost identical with that of 
Abbott and Fowle, and comes to the same conclusion, but carries it farther. In an un- 
published manuscript, which he has kindly placed at my disposal, he applies his results 
to the climatic changes of geological times, and emphasizes the importance of changes in 
continental form, oceanic currents, and related phenomena in a way which differs little 
from that employed by Professor Schuchert and myself in the remaining portions of this 
volume. The main points of difference between his ideas and those here presented are 
that in the first place he regards variations in solar activity as of negligible importance 


* Volcanoes and Climate, by CG G. Abbott and F. E. Fowle, Smithsonian Mis. Coll., 60, No. 29. Washington, 1913. 
Haesde Humphreys, “ Voleanic Dust and Other Factors in the Production of Climatic Changes, and their Possible 
Relation to Ice Ages.” Bulletin of the Mount Weather Observatory, vol. 6, part 1, August 20, 1913, pp. 1-26. 
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SO far as our present knowledge is concerned, while in the second place he strongly empha- 
sizes the importance of volcanic dust, a factor whose importance has not hitherto been 
appreciated. Humphreys’s main conclusion may be summed up in his own words: 


“Variations in the average temperature of the atmosphere depend jointly upon volcanic erup- 
tions through the action of dust on radiation, * * * and upon sun-spot numbers, through, pre- 
sumably, some intermediate action they have upon the atmosphere (Bulletin Mount Weather 
Observatory, vol. 6, p. 25). * * * It appears, from various considerations, that, with a constant 
or nearly constant output of solar energy, the earth itself possesses the inherent ability of profoundly 
modifying its own climates, whether only local or world-wide. Thus, as the laws of radiation 
indicate must be true, and as observations, at least back to 1750, the date of the earliest reliable 
records, show, the temperature of the lower atmosphere is distinctly influenced by the amount of 
volcanic dust in the upper atmosphere, in the sense that when this amount is great the average 
temperature at the surface of the earth is abnormally low, and when the dust is absent this tem- 
perature is comparatively high. Hence, as there appear to have been several periods of great 
voleanic activity in the past with intervening periods of quiescence, it is inferred that volcanic dust 
in the upper atmosphere was at least an important factor in some, if not all, of the great and uni- 
versal climatic changes that have left their records in abandoned beaches and forsaken moraines.” 


The work of Abbott, Fowle, and Humphreys seems so convincing that we can scarcely 
doubt that the presence of volcanic dust, temporarily at least, is an important factor in 
determining climatic conditions. The degree of importance, however, is open to question. 
This can be tested by two methods, first by seeing how far present conditions of terrestrial 
temperature and climate actually vary in harmony with the amount of volcanic dust, 
and second by ascertaining to what extent volcanic activity and glacial periods have been 
coincident during geological times. The test according to the first method is easily 
made by studying figure 85, which is a reproduction of the last part of Humphreys’s main 
diagram and is to all intents the same as the diagram of Abbott and Fowle. According 
to these diagrams, volcanic dust does not appear to be the main factor in determining 
climatic variations, although it seems to be an important contributing factor. In figure 85, 
the upper curve P represents variations in the intensity of solar radiation as measured 
by the pyroheliometer. The curve dips suddenly in 1884 just after the eruption of 
Krakatoa, in 1902-3 when Pelé, Santa Maria, and Colima were in eruption, and in 1912 
when Katmai in Alaska belched out dust. Another dip occurs in 1890-91 and may perhaps 
be due to Bandai-San in Japan and Bogoslof in Alaska, but this is by no means clear. 
The second curve (S) is that of sun-spots, reversed in order to bring the maxima at low 
levels and the minima at high. The third curve represents a combination of P and S. 
The lowest curve is the average departure from mean temperature at 17 American stations 
and 13 in other parts of the world. It seems to be representative of the world as a whole. 
Manifestly the temperature curve is closely similar to the curve formed by combining the 
pyroheliometer and sun-spot curves and its relationship to that can scarcely be doubted. 
When the temperature curve is compared with P and S individually, however, one sees at 
once that it bears a somewhat pronounced resemblance to S but very little to P. The 
logical conclusion would therefore seem to be that variations in the sun are the main 
factor in modifying terrestrial temperature, but their effect may be much modified by 
the presence of volcanic dust in the atmosphere. 

My own investigations seem to confirm this conclusion. Before the appearance of 
the articles by Abbott, Fowle, and Humphreys, I had tested the relation of tree growth and 
voleanic eruptions according to the method employed with sun-spots and the growth of 
trees as explained on pages 238 and 239. That is, taking all the known volcanic eruptions 
since 1755 a. p., I gave each one a weight of 1, 2, or 3, according to its severity, and then 
computed the intensity of volcanic activity at different portions of the sun-spot cycle. 
The results appear as curve J in figure 76 on page 240, but all mention of the matter 
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was omitted from the text until the present time because of the doubt attaching to the 
whole subject. The curve, however, was allowed to remain. When the smoothed vol- 
canic curve is compared with the smoothed curve of tree growth, J’ in figure 76, a certain 
amount of resemblance is seen, but this breaks down at the right-hand end of the curves, 
and is by no means so pronounced as the similarity between the curves of tree growth 
and sun-spots. Hence it would seem that 
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Terrestrial Temperature, after Humphreys. gested. Present changes in the intensity 


of the sun’s radiation not only seem to be 
of sufficient amplitude to produce distinct climatic effects, but the time of their occur- 
rence seems to be in harmony with the observed variations of climate. The reason this 
has not hitherto been realized seems to be partly that due allowance has not been made 
for the fact that the effects of the sun’s heat are concentrated on certain portions of the 
earth’s surface and can not reach other places and influence the other meteorological 
elements without the lapse of an appreciable and variable amount of time. An equally 
important or even stronger reason seems to be that the function of volcanic dust in mod- 
ifying terrestrial temperature has only recently been discovered. 

Turning now from the minor climatic fluctuations of the present time to the fluctuations 
of all sizes from glacial epochs downward, let us sum up our conclusions: 

It appears, in the first place, that of the well-established hypotheses of climatic changes 
only the solar and volcanic hypotheses invoke causes capable of varying and actually known 
to vary with sufficient rapidity to cause changes of climate such as the trees of California 
appear to give evidence of during the past three thousand years. 

In the second place, numerous authorities, including the majority of meteorologists, 
believe in the existence of a climatic cycle related to the sun-spot cycle, and the trees of 
Germany and California, as well as the prices of wheat in England, add their quota of 
evidence to this same effect. 

Thirdly, the sun’s radiation is universally acknowledged as the controlling factor of 
terrestrial climate. It has been proved to vary from one extreme of the sun-spot cycle 
to another, but the amount of variation is held by so high an authority as Newcomb to be 
too slight to cause appreciable meteorological phenomena. Nevertheless, a comparison of 
his results with the conclusions of students of the glacial period suggests that the solar vari- 
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ation in the eleven-year cycle is quite sufficient to cause appreciable meteorological results, 
though the effect of either extreme is largely neutralized by a speedy change to the other. 
; Finally, the great objection to the solar hypothesis has been that while abundant 
indications of an eleven-year climatic cycle have been found, it has rarely been possible 
to point to specific terrestrial phenomena as the result of specific solar phenomena. The 
work of Arctowski, Abbott, Fowle, and Humphreys supplies this deficiency and suggests 
that the constantly varying conditions of the earth’s surface may induce a given solar 
variation to produce its chief effect sometimes at one point and sometimes at another, 
or that the obstructive action of voleanic dust may shut out solar radiation for a time in 
certain areas or even in all parts of the world. Moreover, effects which appear to be due 
to solar variation seem to be transmitted in the form of waves or by means of winds and 
currents and thus may not reach a given point until after a delay of more or less duration. 
All things considered, the solar hypothesis seems to fit the facts better than any other, 
so far as the changes of climate indicated by our tree curves are concerned. The theories 
of precession, elevation, and carbon dioxide seem too slow and ponderous to account for 
changes which last only 1,000 years or less and are geologically very rapid and small. 
On the other hand, from the standpoint of man’s history, a change whose duration is 1,000 
years is relatively slow and important, and is probably too large to be due to purely 
terrestrial causes, such as accidental perturbations in the atmosphere. Volcanic activity, 
on the other hand, may vary either in long or short intervals, and thus meets all the 
requirements in this respect, but the actual curves which record its variations fail to 
show any marked agreement with the general course of climatic phenomena, although 
they show marked agreement at selected periods. The sun, however, seems to meet 
all the requirements. It is known to vary on a small scale, it is certainly adequate to 
produce the observed effects, and there is no reason why its variations should not in the 
past have been on a larger scale than at present. Whether the sun could vary sufficiently 
to produce all the climatic variations of geological times, and whether it was the only cause 
of those variations, is another question, which will be discussed in the next chapter. 


NOTE. 


The completion of the new work of Professor Kullmer mentioned on p. 205 furnishes strong 
confirmation of the conclusions reached in this chapter. In an address before the Association 
of American Geographers at Princeton, January 1, 1914, he has shown that in the belt of the 
northern United States and southern Canada where storms on the average are most numerous, 
the number of storms varies almost directly in harmony with the number of sun-spots, just as is 
the case with tropical hurricanes. In other areas, however, the reverse appears to be true, and 
there is a decrease in storminess. The general conclusion seems to be that when sun-spots are 
few in number cyclonic storms move in a great variety of tracks, but when spots are numerous 
the storms tend to confine themselves to a few well-defined tracks, so that storminess is more or 
less restricted to certain areas within which it is highly concentrated. Under such conditions it 
is possible for pronounced climatic changes to occur with only a minimum variation in the mean 
temperature of the earth as a whole. 

Kullmer’s work has led the present author radically to revise the conclusions set forth in this 
chapter. While the general conclusions are not changed they are greatly amplified, and thus 
lead to a wholly new form of the solar hypothesis, and to a new conception of such phenomena as 
the formation of loess during glacial periods, or the localization of glaciation during the Permian 
era. These new conclusions are fully set forth in a paper entitled ‘‘ The Cyclonic Solar Hypothesis 
of Climatic Changes,” which will probably appear in the Bulletin of the Geological Society of 
America during 1914. 
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CHAPTER XX. 
CRUSTAL DEFORMATION AS THE CAUSE OF CLIMATIC CHANGES. 


We have been led to the conclusion that among the four chief hypotheses of climatic 
change only the solar hypothesis seems competent to explain the pulsations, large and 
small, which have taken place from the glacial period to the present time. In the case of 
the greatest of all climatic changes, however, this theory in its turn appears to be inade- 
quate. So far as we can see, no possible change in the sun’s radiation, or in volcanic 
activity, could cause such a complete redistribution of the earth’s climatic zones as we find in 
the Permian and other eras. It might cause the zones to be pushed greatly toward or away 
from the equator, to contract or expand, and to vary considerably in temperature, but it 
could scarcely cause them to be reversed in such a way as to make the polar regions as warm 
as the equator. The carbonic acid theory, in spite of ingenious attempts to indicate a 
possible method to the contrary, also seems to many geologists inadequate to produce any 
such result, and even the framers of the theory admit that this is the case. They fall back 
upon the well-established theory of changes in the form and altitude of the lands, and 
consequent alterations of oceanic and atmospheric circulation. Other students suggest. 
that the peculiarities of Permian times may have been due to a shifting of the earth’s axis 
of rotation, but astronomers and physicists find so many objections to this hypothesis that 
we can not wisely lay much stress on it. 

Before discussing this matter any further and suggesting a possible relationship between 
solar changes and crustal deformation, it will be well to review the climatic history of 
geological times as a whole. In such a review there is much opportunity for the exercise 
of personal judgment. In this respect it is harder to deal with geological times than with 
the historic period wherein we can rely upon actual records, such as those of the growth 
of trees. In order to obtain as unbiased a statement of the facts as possible, I have asked 
Professor Charles Schuchert to contribute a discussion of geological climates. This dis- 
cussion is probably the fullest and most authoritative that has yet appeared. It is printed 
as the concluding portion of this volume. Professor Schuchert wrote his paper without 
regard to the theories discussed in this book, and without definite knowledge of them. 
His statements may be taken as representing the mature conclusions of the most advanced 
students of geology and paleontology. Where matters are doubtful, he has clearly stated 
the doubt, but so far as our present problem is concerned the points wherein geologists 
disagree are not of vital importance. The student who would understand the matter 
thoroughly is referred to Professor Schuchert’s paper. In the following paragraphs I shall 
recapitulate some of his chief conclusions, and shall see how they bear on those already 
reached in this volume. 

The study of paleometeorology, as set forth by Professor Schuchert, leads to the 
conclusion that the earth has passed through a considerable number of great climatic 
changes, either glacial periods or other periods marked by a pronounced decrease in temper- 
ature or increase in aridity. The best-known is of course the Pleistocene glacial period. 
Equally important, though more remote and less well known in detail, is the glacial period 
of early Permic time. Both glaciations were world-wide in their effect, and were char- 
acterized by a change in temperature sufficient to occasion vast accumulations of snow 
and ice, not only in polar regions and at high altitudes, but even more markedly at low 
levels in middle or almost equatorial latitudes where the glaciation in many places reached 
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the sea. The continental glaciers of Pleistocene time were located mainly in the northern 
portion of the northern hemisphere, while those of Permic time reached their greatest 
extent 20° to 40° south of the present equator, and to a less degree between 20° and 40° 
north of the equator. The Pleistocene glaciation was general in the arctic region, while 
that of Permic times almost certainly did not prevail in that region. Both periods of 
glaciation apparently consisted of a series of glacial and interglacial epochs, as is clearly 
brought out by Professor Schuchert. The evidence consists in part of an abundant 
interglacial flora which is found in many cases between distinctly glacial deposits during 
Pleistocene glacial times, and of coal beds which, in Australia, are interstratified with 
glacial till of Permic age. These two things are typical of a great body of evidence which 
indicates that glaciation did not last uninterruptedly throughout either period. The 
climate apparently fluctuated back and forth between conditions which promoted glaciation 
and those which caused the ice to retire. 

A rapidly growing body of evidence indicates that, in addition to the well-known Pleisto- 
cene and Permic periods of glaciation, there were at least two and probably three other 
periods not merely of local but widespread glacial climates. All of these were geologically 
very ancient and were earlier than the Paleozoic era. The last of them was at or near the 
close of Proterozoic time; another was still earlier, although its position is somewhat 
doubtful; the third was at the very beginning of Proterozoic time and almost at the begin- 
ning of earth history as known to geologists. One at least of these periods appears to have 
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consisted of more than one epoch, for red deposits, apparently indicative of aridity or 
warmth, appear between glacial deposits. ‘The number of glacial and interglacial epochs 
in this period may be considerable, although as yet our knowledge is incomplete. In the 
other two glacial periods of the Proterozoic era the evidence is as yet so slight that we can 
not tell whether they consisted of merely one epoch or of many. 

Not even yet, however, as Professor Schuchert goes on to say, is the physical evidence 
of former glacial climates exhausted, for the notable Table Mountain tillites of South Africa 
point to a cold climate that occurred at least locally late in Siluric times. Finally, there 
may have been a seventh cool period in Liassic, that is, early Jurassic time, but the biologic 
knowledge so far at hand indicates that it was the least significant among the seven probably 
cool to cold climates so far discovered in the geological record. In addition to the seven 
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periods when the climate was so cold as to cause glaciation or a close approach thereto, 
there have been various other periods of sudden cooling similar in character to glacial 
periods but less marked. All of these are indicated in the chart, figure 91, which accom- 
panies Professor Schuchert’s paper, and part of which is here reproduced in figure 86. 
The curves scarcely need explanation. The lower one indicates the probable course of 
variations of temperature during geological times. The high portions indicate a tropical 
climate and the low portions a frigid climate. It should be noted that the curve is the 
reverse of those used in the previous portions of this volume, in which high places, not 
low, indicate an approach toward the conditions which induce glaciation. The upper 
curve of figure 86 indicates the degree of aridity, the high portions indicating great dryness 
and the low portions relative humidity. It will be seen at a glance that in a large number 
of cases the evidences of great aridity and of glaciation appear at about the same time. 
This may perhaps indicate that glaciation and aridity are due to the same cause. It is 
equally possible, however, that the approximate coincidence of the two phenomena merely 
indicates that we have to deal with periods of great climatic instability, during which epochs 
of glaciation alternate with interglacial epochs of aridity. One of the Proterozoic glacial 
periods and also the Permic and Pleistocene periods, as we have seen, point to this con- 
clusion, and the others neither support nor oppose it, for our knowledge of them is still so 
fragmentary that no conclusion is possible. 

Turning now from the question of the succession of glacial periods, let us see what 
Professor Schuchert has to say as to their relation to movements of the earth’s crust: 

“Of the four more or less well-determined glacial periods at least three, earliest Proterozoic, 
Permic, and Pleistocene, occurred during or directly after times of intensive mountain-making, 
while the fourth, late Proterozoic, apparently also followed a period of elevation. * * * On the 
other hand, the very marked and world-wide mountain-making period * * * during late Mesozoic and 
earliest Eocene times was not accompanied by a glacial climate, but only by a cooled one. The 
cooled period of the Liassic also followed a mountain-making period, that of late Triassic times.’ 


An inspection of Professor Schuchert’s diagram, as reproduced in figure 86, shows that 
the agreement of mountain-making epochs and periods of climatic change is even closer 
than he has indicated. In his diagram Professor Schuchert shows 22 periods of mountain- 
making. Among these 22, Nos. 1, 4, 5, 10, and 15 accompany or immediately precede 
great changes of climate. Nos. 19, 20, and possibly 21 are associated with distinct, but less 
important changes, and No. 22 is associated with the great Pleistocene glacial period. 
Small changes of climate accompany or follow the mountain-making epochs Nos. 2, 6, 8, 
9, 11, 18, and 17. The only mountain-making epochs not accompanied by a climatic 
change of some sort, as indicated by Professor Schuchert’s lines of temperature and aridity, 
are Nos. 3, 7, 12, and 18—only 4 out of 22. It is possible that these mountain-making 
periods were also accompanied or followed by changes of climate, and that this does not 
appear simply because the changes, like the mountain-making, were of relatively slight 
magnitude and hence have escaped detection. This would scarcely be surprising, since it 
is only about 30 years since the possibility of Permian glaciation began to be seriously 
discussed, and practically all our knowledge of coolings of the earth’s climate aside from the 
Pleistocene and Permian glaciations has been obtained during the present century. A 
basis of 18 out of 22 possible cases seems, then, to be good ground for Professor Schuchert’s 
statement that ‘‘cooled and cold climates, as a rule, occur during or following periods of 
marked mountain-making.” Yet the agreement between periods of mountain-making 
and of cool climates is by no means perfect; for, as Professor Schuchert indicates, the degree 
of cooling is not proportional to the intensity of mountain-making. This appears to be 
especially noticeable in late Mesozoic and early Kocene times, and to a less extent in upper 
Mississippian and late Oligocene. In all these cases the mountain-making is proportionally 
much more intense than the accompanying climatic change. Moreover, it must be 
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remembered that when we speak of cool climates we do not mean that the climate 
became cooler merely among the uplifted mountains. Of course the fact that a given 
region was uplifted necessarily made it cooler than formerly, but the geological record 
preserves little evidence of this. The subaerial formations which have come down from 
those early times were almost wholly deposited at low altitudes, for otherwise they could 
not have been preserved. Many were manifestly laid down near sea-level, for they are 
interstratified with marine deposits. Moreover, a large part of the evidence as to the 
climate of ancient geological times comes from marine fossils. Accordingly, when we 
speak of periods of cool and cold climates, we refer to conditions at sea-level. It may be 
that pronounced crustal deformation would cause the earth’s climate to become cool even 
at sea-level, because of changes in oceanic and atmospheric circulation. Possibly also the 
reduction of the amount of aqueous vapor in the air by reason of an increase in the size 
of the continents would add to this effect. Yet, according to the law of chances, mountain- 
making, and especially the upheaval of continents, ought often to cause vast oceanic areas 
to become warmer than hitherto instead of colder; for cold currents would be prevented 
from reaching low latitudes as often as they would be permitted to reach them, and warm 
currents would be similarly affected whenever barriers were interposed. Therefore we 
ought in many cases to find that periods of mountain-making and continental uplift are 
followed by periods of warmth over a considerable portion of the earth. This result 
might be less marked than a cooling effect, for any increase in the number of land barriers 
would tend to isolate certain polar portions of the ocean and to prevent them from being 
warmed by currents from the equator. Nevertheless we should scarcely expect to find so 
preponderating a tendency toward cool conditions, even in low latitudes, whenever pro- 
nounced movements of the earth’s crust take place. Hence some other cause of climatic 
variation seems necessary. Moreover, such movements can scarcely account for the com- 
paratively rapid succession of cold glacial and warm, or arid, interglacial epochs, a fact 
which Professor Schuchert takes care to indicate. Hence, from this point of view also, 
some other cause seems needed. 

After discussing the relation of mountain-making and climate, Professor Schuchert 
takes up the new volcanic theory of climate and tests it by the geological record. He shows 
that although mountain-making and cool climates are usually associated, there appears 
to be no correspondingly close association between cool climates and voleanism. This is 
especially noticeable at the end of the Mesozoic and during the Eocene, when the greatest 
known voleanic activity of geological times does not appear to have produced any marked 
glaciation. Moreover, the Permic and Pleistocene glaciations seem not to have been 
coincident with periods of exceptional volcanic activity, but followed them at intervals 
which, although not of great length geologically, must have been measured in hundreds of 
thousands of years. This is quite inconsistent with the volcanic theory, for there is no 
reason to think that even the finest volcanic dust remains in the atmosphere more than 
a few years. Accordingly unless further study shall disclose unexpected evidence of 
widespread volcanic activity coincident with glaciation, it seems wise to accept Professor 
Schuchert’s conclusion that: ‘‘ Volcanic dust in the isothermal region of the earth does not 
appear to be a primary factor in bringing on glacial climates. On the other hand, it can 
not be denied that such periodically formed blankets against the sun’s radiation may have 
assisted in cooling the climates during some of the periods when the continents were highly 
emergent.”’ 

This conclusion, based on the whole extent of geological time, is almost identical with 
that which we have previously reached from a study of the short period of thirty years 
since careful measurements of solar radiation were begun, soon after 1880. 

One other theory receives attention at the hands of Professor Schuchert, and here again 
his conclusion, based on a vast lapse of time, agrees with that which we have already 
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reached on the basis of the changes during the past two or three thousand years. He can 
not accept the carbonic-acid theory of glaciation, for two reasons: In the first place, glacial 
periods seem to come on quickly, whereas changes in the carbonic-acid content of the air 
must be very slow. In the second place, glacial epochs alternate with interglacial epochs 
in a way which demands that the amount of CO, shall have varied much more rapidly 
than seems possible. Finally, no glacial period seems to have followed the enormous 
locking up of carbonic acid in the vast limestone deposits of the Cretacic, while strong 
glaciation followed the much smaller locking up of CO, during the Miocene and Pliocene. 
Moreover, the conclusions set forth in earlier portions of this book add still another strong 
argument against the carbonic-acid theory, for they show that the climatic changes of 
historic times appear to be of too long duration to be explained on purely meteorological 
grounds and yet are far too rapid to be due to changes in the amount of CO, in the air. 
Having excluded the carbonic-acid theory on these grounds, Professor Schuchert’s final 
conclusion is that changes in the form and size of the continents and seas, together with 
the uplifting of mountain ranges upon the land and the diversion of oceanic currents and 
winds from one area to another, and the subsequent changes in the amount of aqueous 
vapor contained in the air, have been the chief factors in producing the marked climatic 
variations which characterize the geological record. ‘Briefly then,’”’ as he puts it, ‘we 
may conclude that markedly varying climates of the past seem to be due primarily to 
periodic changes in the topographic form of the earth’s surface, plus variations in the 
amount of heat stored by the oceans. The causation for the warmer interglacial climates 
is the most difficult of all to explain, and it is here that factors other than those mentioned 
may enter.” 

Let us now sum up the evidence as to the various climatic hypotheses. Professor 
Schuchert’s conclusion, being based upon the well-verified agreement of two distinct types 
of related facts, is much more weighty than any conclusion based upon purely theoretical 
grounds, and there seems to be good reason to accept it as in large measure correct. Yet 
it lacks finality in several respects. In the first place, the theory of crustal deformation 
makes no attempt to explain the small climatic changes now in progress. Secondly, it 
can not explain such occurrences as the marked changes which culminated about the time 
of Christ, about 1000 a. p., and about 1350 a. p. Thirdly, it can not explain interglacial 
climates. And lastly, it does not explain why mountain-making and continental uplift 
are usually accompanied by cool climates even at sea-level, although the law of chances 
would indicate that part of the time the uplifting of the land should be as potent in causing 
parts of the sea to become warmer as in causing them to become cooler. The volcanic 
hypothesis appears to be a useful supplement to the hypothesis of crustal deformation, 
but it fails to account for many of the most striking phenomena, and would seem to occupy 
a position of only secondary importance. In the first place, the occurrence of pronounced 
voleanic activity during geologic times does not appear regularly to coincide with pro- 
nounced glaciation. In the second place, although volcanoes can be shown to have had 
a distinct effect upon terrestrial temperature in the period since measurements of the sun 
began to be made with accuracy, the effect is sporadic. It appears to be by no means so 
important as the effect which seems to be exerted by changes in the sun, if we may judge 
from the agreement of the sun-spot curve with the curve of the earth’s temperature. Our 
third hypothesis, that of carbonic-acid gas, seems to be unsatisfactory because it can not 
account for the rapidity with which climatic changes take place, and because times of 
maximum glaciation do not regularly follow times when the maximum amount of COz is 
withdrawn from the atmosphere. This does not mean that we reject the idea that carbonic 
acid is an important cause of climatic changes, but merely that it seems safer to assign to 
it a contributory réle. Variations in the amount of carbonic-acid gas in the atmosphere 
from year to year, apart from human manipulation, probably occur, though this has never 
been demonstrated by actual observation. 
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Turning now to the solar hypothesis, we find that the only serious objection to it is 
that we do not possess any direct evidence that the intensity of solar radiations has varied 
greatly in past times. In the nature of the case, no such evidence can ever be forthcoming. 
We do know, however, that during the few decades since measurements have been 
possible, it has been proved beyond question that the intensity of solar radiation actually 
varies, although the amount of variation may be small. Moreover, historic records of sun- 
spots tell us that the sun’s activity has varied in the past, and there are indications that 
at certain periods the number or size of the sun-spots was greater than recently. When we 
compare solar changes with variations in the earth’s climate during the past few decades, 
we find that the two agree in many different ways. We also find that if allowance is made 
for the unequal distribution of the sun’s insolation over the earth’s surface and for the 
effect of volcanic dust in shutting out the sun’s heat, many of the apparent disagreements 
between solar and terrestrial phenomena disappear. If we suppose that in the past the 
sun’s variations were like those of the present, but on a larger scale, we find an explanation 
of climatic change which appears to satisfy all the requirements. We may suppose that 
at certain times the sun was stimulated to unusual activity, just as it is to-day when we 
have periods of unusually numerous sun-spots, but to a greater degree. This stimulation 
would cause an increase in all the phenomena associated with sun-spots. If the latest con- 
clusions of Hale and others are correct, the sun-spots are violent perturbations of a cyclonic 
character, whereby material from the lower part of the sun’s atmosphere is carried into 
the upper part. This process, according to an interesting suggestion made by Humphreys 
and quoted in Professor Schuchert’s portion of this volume, might so increase the density 
of the solar atmosphere that an appreciable share of the sun’s radiant energy would be 
prevented from escaping into space. This would produce the same effect as the presence 
of dust in the earth’s atmosphere, and would cause the earth’s climate to become cool. 
The degree of cooling upon the earth, and upon the other planets, where the same result 
would ensue, would depend upon the amount of material in the solar atmosphere. The 
sun itself might conceivably be hotter than before, and probably would be, although the 
effect upon outside bodies would be diminished. The material thrown into the solar 
atmosphere would presumably be in the most comminuted form, perhaps molecular, and 
part might even escape into space. The remainder, however, would gradually fail back 
toward its place of origin. Thus the solar atmosphere would become clearer, although 
the process would take a long time. As the atmosphere grew clearer, more and more of 
the sun’s radiation would escape into space and the earth would become correspondingly 
warmer. If the sun were actually hotter than normal, the clearing of its atmosphere would 
give rise to an interglacial epoch characterized by unusual warmth or by aridity. This 
would last until renewed solar activity caused the ejection of more material and the solar 
atmosphere once more became dense, thus causing another glacial epoch. The processes 
here suggested, together with those discussed in the following paragraph, would cause cold 
climates to develop rapidly and pass away more slowly. This would correspond with the 
conclusions of geology, and would also agree with the changes of the last 3,000 years in 
California, where the curve of the sequoia usually rises more rapidly than it falls. 

At this point we must consider what would be happening to the earth’s crust at such a 
time of unusual activity in the sun. According to Professor Schuchert the time when 
the sun would be filling its atmosphere with ejected material, and thus preparing the 
way for a cool period upon the earth, would be likely to be a period of pronounced crustal 
deformation. In other words, a stimulation of the earth’s interior appears to take place at 
the same time that our hypothetical stimulation of the sun takes place. The stimulation 
of the earth causes crustal deformation, the upheaval of continents and mountains, the 
formation of barriers between adjoining portions of the sea, and a general change in the 
oceanic and atmospheric circulation with a consequent readjustment of climate. It gen- 
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erally also causes volcanic activity which may be of the quiet type where vast deposits of 
liquid lava are formed, as happened in the Deccan, or of the violent, explosive type. If 
explosive eruptions occur, still further climatic changes may be induced. ‘To this would 
be added the effect of the great elevation and extent of the land in causing rapid weathering 
and erosion. Under such circumstances much CO, is set free from the rocks, and may 
in time become so abundant as to appreciably raise the earth’s temperature. Thus it 
appears that in our completed hypothesis solar changes stand first in importance. With 
them, however, and perhaps inseparable from them, occur changes in the earth’s interior 
whereby crustal deformation is induced. This, in turn, is usually associated closely with 
volcanic eruptions, and rarely takes place without them. It also gives rise to the processes 
whereby the amount of CO: is increased. All four types of activity, solar, crustal, volcanic, 
and erosional, appear to have a direct effect upon terrestrial climate. An accurate weighing 
of their relative importance may perhaps do much to explain the earth’s climatic history. 

The conclusion just stated seems to carry with it the assumption that there is some 
relation between deformation of the earth’s crust and periods of instability and variable 
radiation in the sun. Such an assumption leads at once to the inquiry whether any possible 
cause can be assigned for coincident or related activities of the two bodies. It is easy 
to speculate as to hypothetical changes in the relation of the solar system to the rest 
of the universe, as to possible magnetic variations, or as to the passage of the solar system 
through portions of space characterized by conditions different from those in which it 
now finds itself, but such speculation is fruitless. Another line of inquiry relates to the 
possible passage of our system through swarms of meteorites so large and numerous 
that their collisions with the various members of the solar system would produce appre- 
ciable effects, but here again we have not the slightest basis for theorizing. It is perhaps 
more probable that the gravitative or magnetic forces of the sun itself cause that body alter- 
nately to fall into periods of quiescence or activity. This activity may be communicated 
to the earth in some such way as that in which the magnetic changes of the sun are known 
to produce an immediate terrestrial effect. Other lines of thought might also be suggested, 
but even to mention them would scarcely be worth while. All that we van say is that, in 
spite of the absence of any assignable cause, there seems to be some ground for the hypothe- 
sis that throughout the course of geological history disturbances of the earth and of the 
sun have occurred at about the same time. According to our present hypothesis, dis- 
turbances of the earth seem to have caused deformation of the crust, accompanied often- 
times by volcanic outbursts, and causing a redistribution of climatic zones in accordance 
with the new outlines of continents and the new courses of winds and currents. Those of 
the sun, on the other hand, seem to have caused that body to throb with pulsations of 
various lengths whose greatest effects are seen in glacial and interglacial epochs, while the 
minor effects appear in little cycles like those whose average lengths now appear to be 
about 11 and 35 years. Because of the earth’s small size or rigidity, its activity appears 
to have come to an end more quickly than that of the sun, as appears from the fact that 
in general the upheaval of continents and mountain systems has preceded the periods of 
most marked climatic instability. 

Beyond this it would at present be useless to attempt to go. Our suggestion of a possible 
relation between the internal activities of the earth and the sun is merely one among several 
working hypotheses. It seems to be the logical conclusion of our study of terraces, 
lacustrine strands, ruins, the growth of trees, the rise and fall of civilizations, and the 
occurrence of glacial periods in geological times. Yet its truth or falsity has nothing to 
do with the verity of our hypotheses as to these other matters. It may prove wholly 
wrong, but that does not in the least affect them. In the same way some other hypotheses, 
such as our inferences as to the relation of pre-Columbian civilization to changes of climate, 
may also prove to be insufficiently grounded and may have to be much modified, but this 
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does not affect the remaining conclusions of this volume. To a less degree the same is 
true of our hypotheses as to the exact mechanism by which the conditions of one climatic 
zone may be shifted into another. 

All these hypotheses with their varying degrees of certainty are subsidiary to one 
main conclusion. They fall if it proves untrue, but if they prove untrue its position remains 
unchanged, for it does not depend upon them. That upon which it does depend is the 
convergence of a large number of lines of evidence upon the single point of whether the 
climate of the earth has changed appreciably during the past few thousand years since 
history began. All the evidence seems to unite in indicating that such a change has taken 
place, and that it has been of a pulsatory nature. This, then, is our main conclusion, the 
one point around which all else centers. Doubtless the details as to the time of changes, 
and especially as to their relation to one another in different parts of the world, will require 
modification, for we have been able to gather only a small part of the facts. This matters 
little, however, provided we are headed in the right direction. The only essential is that 
each new venture shall advance us one short step on that most wonderful of roads which 
leads to the knowledge of what some men call the law of the universe, and others, more 
deeply thinking, call the law of God. 


PART II. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 
CLIMATES OF GEOLOGIC TIME. 


By Cuarues ScHucuert. 


The ancient philosophers imagined that the earth arose out of darkness and chaos and 
that its present form and condition came about gradually through the creative acts of an 
omniscient and omnipotent God. Certain Greek philosophers tell us that the world had 
its origin in a primeval chaos; others that it arose out of water or an all-pervading primeval 
substance with inherent power of movement; that the energy of this primal matter deter- 
mined heat and cold, and that the stars originated from fire and air. It was Empedocles 
(492-432 B. c.) who first told us that the interior of the earth was hot and composed of 
molten material, an opinion he formulated after seeing the volcanic activity of the Sicilian 
Mount Etna, in whose crater he is said to have met his fate. 

The geology of to-day still teaches that the interior of the earth is very hot, but that 
the material of which it consists is as dense and rigid as steel, and that little of the interior 
high temperatures attains the earth’s surface because of the low conductivity of the rocky 
and far less dense outer shell. The older geologists believed that this shell originally was 
thin, and that therefore much heat was radiated into space, this idea being a natural result 
of the Laplacian theory of earth origin. In other words, they held that the earth was once 
a very small star which, in the course of the eons, gradually cooled and formed a crust. 
Therefore it was postulated that, because the crust formerly must have been thin, life 
began in hot waters and the climates of the geologic past were hot, with dense atmospheres 
charged with far more carbonic acid and water vapor than they now hold. The present 
type of climate with zonal belts of decidedly varying temperature and polar ice-caps was 
thought to be of very recent origin, resultant from a much thickened rocky crust. All 
of these conceptions are now greatly modified by the planetesimal hypothesis of Professors 
Chamberlin and Moulton, which teaches of an earth accreting around a primordial cold 
nucleus through the infalling of small cold bodies, the planetesimals, all of this material 
being derived from a spiral nebular mass formed by the colliding of two large bodies. As 
the nuclear earth grew in dimensions, so also was increased the gravitative pressure, 
gradually developing central heat which spread to the surface and there broke out in a 
long period of volcanic activity. 

Our knowledge of glacial climates had its origin in the Alps, the land of magnificent 
scenery and marvelous glaciers, through the work of Andreas Scheuzer, early in the 
eighteenth century. This was at first only a study of the interesting local glaciers, but out 
of it gradually came about, especially through the studies of De Saussure, Hugi, Venetz, 
Charpentier, Schimper, and Louis Agassiz, the application of conditions observed in the 
Alps to the very widely distributed foreign boulders known as erratics and the hetero- 
geneous accumulations of sands, clays, and boulders called tills. The engineer Venetz in 
1821 pointed out that the Alpine glaciers had once been of far greater size, and that glaci- 
ation had been on a scale of enormous magnitude in some former period. By degrees the 
older conception that the erratics and tills were of flood, river, or iceberg origin gave way 
to the theory of colder climates and glaciers of continental extent. It was shown that 
the reduced temperature was finally succeeded by greater warmth, and that in the wake 
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of the melting glaciers the land was strewn with erratics, with thick accumulations of 
heterogeneous rocks deposited at the edge of ice-sheets and known as moraines, and with 
ereat fans of boulder-clays and sands, all of this being the diluvium or deluge material of 
the older philosophers and the drift or tills of modern students of earth science. 

Throughout more than a century of study we have learned how glaciers do their work 
and what results are accomplished by their motion plus the action of temperature, air, and 
water. The present geographic distribution of the glaciers, together with that of the 
glacial deposits, shows us that during the Pleistocene or glacial period the temperature of 
the entire earth was lowered. We also know that this cold period was not a uniformly 
continuous one, but that during the Pleistocene there were no less than four intermediate 
warmer climates, so warm indeed that during one of them lions and hippopotamuses lived 
in western Europe along with primitive man. We may now be living in another inter- 
glacial warm period, though more probably we are just emerging from the Pleistocene ice 
age. Figure 87 gives the known distribution of Pleistocene glacial materials. 
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Fie. 87.—Map of Pleistocene Glaciation. 


With the reduction of temperature, great variations also took place in the local supply 
of moisture, in the number of dark days, and in the air currents. How great these changes 
were in Pleistocene time is now being revealed to us through the work of the geologists 
paleontologists, and ethnologists of Europe, where this record is far more detailed than in 
North America. These observations picture a fierce struggle on the part of the hardier 
organisms against the colder climates, a blotting out of those addicted to confirmed habits 
and to warmer conditions, and a driving southward of certain elements of the flora and 
fauna from the glaciated into the non-glaciated regions, The result was the disestablish- 
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ment of the entire organic world of the Pleistocene lands, other than that of the tropics. 
More than once man and his organic surroundings have been forced to wander into new 
regions; the life of cool to cold climates has dispossessed that of milder temperatures, and 
with each moderation of the climate the hardier floras and faunas have advanced with the 
retreating glaciers, or become stranded and isolated in the mountains. As the organic 
world is dependent upon sunlight, temperature, and moisture, it is not difficult to see why 
these same factors are essential to man and his civilization. 


PERMIC GLACIATION. 


Hardly had the Pleistocene glacial climate been proven when geologists began to point 
out the possibility of earlier ones. An enthusiastic Scotch writer, Sir Andrew Ramsay, 
in 1855 described certain late Paleozoic conglomerates of middle England, which he said 
were of glacial origin, but his evidence, though never completely gainsaid, has not been 
generally accepted. In the following year, an Englishman, Dr. W. T. Blanford, said that 
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Fia. 88.—Paleogeography and Glaciation of Early Permic Times, 


the Talchir conglomerates occurring in central and southern India were of glacial origin, 
and since then the evidence for a Permic glacial period has been steadily accumulating. 
The land of ancient tills (tillites of geologists) is Africa, and here in 1870 Sutherland pointed 
out that the conglomerates of the Karoo formation were of glacial origin, and, further, 
that they rest on a land surface which has been grooved, scratched, and polished by the 
movement of glaciers. Australia also has Permic glacial deposits. It is only very recently 
that the evidence found in many places in the southern hemisphere has become widely 
known, but so convincing is this testimony that all geologists are NOW ready to accept the 
conclusion that a glacial climate was as widespread in Permic time as was that of the 
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Pleistocene. This time of organic stress, curiously, did not affect the polar lands, but 
rather those regions bordering the equatorial zone, while the temperate and arctic ZONES 
of the northern hemisphere were not glaciated, but seem to have had winters alternating 
with summers. The lands that were more or less covered with snow and ice lay on each 
side of the equator—that is, roughly, from 20° to 40° north and south of this line, as may 
be seen in figure 88. 

Geologists now accept the geographical occurrence of tillite deposits formed in early 
Permic time as follows: Throughout South Africa (widely distributed and with much 
fossil evidence, thickness of tillites up to 1,130 feet); Tasmania; western, southern, eastern, 
and central Australia (tillites up to 1,300 feet thick, both land and marine fossils); 
peninsular and northwestern India; southeastern Brazil (of wide distribution, with land 
floras and some marine invertebrates); northern Argentina; and the Falkland Islands. 
“It may be added that the plant beds of the Gondwana associated with the glacial deposits 
found near Herat [Afghanistan] are much like beds found in Russian Turkestan and 
Elburz, in Armenia, suggesting a still farther extension to the west [of India], and that a 
probably glacial conglomerate is known from the Urals” (Coleman, 1908: 350). Heritsch 
records the presence of tillites in the Alps and Frech points out that a scratched surface 
occurs in the Ruhr coal field of Germany, on which the Rothliegende rests (Frech, 1908: 74). 
The Roxbury conglomerate with a thickness of 500 to 600 feet occurs in the vicinity of 
Boston and is interpreted as a tillite (Sayles and La Forge: 723-4). Then, too, the Lower 
Permic (Buntsandstein) of western Europe is now thought to indicate not only an arid but 
probably also a cool climate. 

The greater part of these glacial deposits is ground moraines or morainic material 
carried by the land ice into the sea. Their wide distribution in the southern hemisphere 
clearly indicates that glaciation there was as effective in earliest Permic time as was that 
of the Pleistocene of the northern hemisphere. This Permic glaciation caused the devel- 
opment in the southern hemisphere of a peculiar hardy flora—the Glossopteris flora—of 
which very little is known in the northern hemisphere. Of this cold-climate flora the 
invaders and advance migrants arrived in Asia and Europe not before Middle Permic time. 

In Africa and India the glacial condition appears to have been continuous during early 
Permic time, and there is as yet no convincing evidence here for interglacial warmer 
climates such as occurred in the Pleistocene. In Brazil, however, the evidence appears to 
indicate one warmer between two colder periods, and in New South Wales there is evidence 
of a series of recurrent colder and warmer climates. This condition is stated by Chamber- 
lin and Salisbury as follows: 


“Tn South Australia, above a series of Coal Measures, the plants of which are of the normal 
Carboniferous types, there is a series of marine beds alternating with beds which contain land 
plants unlike those of the Coal Measures below. Considerable beds of coal are also included in 
the series. Interstratified with these marine strata and coal seams there are considerable beds 
of conglomerate of distinctive glacial type. Some of the bowlders of the conglomerate are striated 
in such a way as to leave no doubt as to their glacier origin. Furthermore, the substratum on 
which the bowlder beds rest has been repeatedly observed to be grooved and polished, like roches 
moutonnées. * * * 

“The number of well-defined bowlder beds is in places (Bacchus Marsh District, Victoria) 
not less than nine or ten, and some of them have a thickness of fully 200 feet. The marine beds 
with which they are intercalated have an aggregate thickness of 2,000 feet or more, and 30 to 
40 feet of coal are included between the highest and lowest of the bowlder beds. The recurrence 
of the bowlder beds points to the repeated recurrence of glacial conditions, and the great thickness 
both of clastic beds and of the included coal point to the great duration of the period through which 
the several glacial epochs were distributed”’ (632). 


In Africa, in the southern Dwyka region, there is also some evidence for interglacial 
warmer periods (Coleman, 1908a: 360). 
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DEVONIC GLACIATION. 


In South Africa there occurs, beneath Lower Devonic marine strata, the 5,000-feet- 
thick Table Mountain series, essentially of quartzites with zones of shales or slates, which 
has striated pebbles up to 15 inches long, found in pockets and seemingly of glacial origin. 
There are here no typical tillites and no striated undergrounds have so far been discov- 
ered. While the evidence of the deposits appears to favor the conclusion that the Table 
Mountain strata were laid down in cold waters with floating ice derived from glaciers, it 
is as yet impossible to assign to these sediments a definite geologic age. They are certainly 
not younger than the Lower Devonic, but it has not yet been established to what period 
of the early Paleozoic they belong. 

Elsewhere than in South Africa, late Siluric or early Devonic tillites are unknown. 
It is desirable here, however, to direct attention to the supposed tillites mentioned by 
Ramsay and found in the north of England in the Upper Old Red Sandstone of late Devonic 
time. Geikie (1903: 1001, 1011) states that this ‘“‘subangular conglomerate or breccia 
recalls some glacial deposits of modern time.” Jukes-Brown in his book, “The Building of 
the British Isles,’ 1911, writes of arid Devonic climates, but does not mention tillites nor 
glacial climates. Further details as to this and other pre-Permic glaciations are given 
in the Supplementary Notes at the end of this chapter (pp. 290-296), chiefly in the form 
of quotations from original sources. 


CAMBRIC GLACIATION. 


Unmistakable tillites, thought to be of earliest Cambric age, have been described by 
Howchin and David from southern Australia and by Willis and Blackwelder from China. 
In both cases the evidence as to age is open to question, as the tillites are either sharply 
separated from the overlying Cambric deposits or these strata have no fossils to fix their 
age, thus leading to the inference that the tillites are more probably of late Proterozoic 
time. In Arctic Norway occur other tillites at the base of the thick Gaisa formation. 
These deposits also were formerly regarded as of Paleozoic age, but Norwegian geologists 
now refer them to the Proterozoic. All of these tillites are best referred to the vast era 
previous to the Cambric period. 


LATEST PROTEROZOIC GLACIATION. 


Australia.—In southern Australia, conformably beneath marine and fossiliferous Lower 
Cambric strata but sharply separated from them, occur tillites of wide distribution. They 
extend from 20 miles south of Adelaide to 440 miles north of the same city, with an east- 
and-west spread of 200 miles. Boulder-clay has also been discovered on the west coast of 
Tasmania. The tillites range in thickness from about 600 to 1,500 feet and occur at the top 
of a vast pile of conglomerates, grits, feldspathic quartzites, slates, and phyllites, whose 
exact age is unknown because as yet no fossils have been discovered in them. (See figure 89.) 

According to Howchin, the tillite consists ‘‘mainly of a ground-mass of unstratified, 
indurated mudstone, more or less gritty, and carrying angular, subangular, and rounded 
boulders (up to 11 feet in diameter), which are distributed confusedly through the mass. 
It is, in every respect, a characteristic till” (1908: 239). The first scratched boulders were 
observed in 1901 and now they are known by the “thousands” (David). They range in 
size up to about 10 feet long. So far, no striated underground or glaciated floor has been 
discovered, and both Howchin and David hold that the tillite was formed at or near sea- 
level in fresh or brackish water with floating icebergs. ‘The rocks of the tills, David thinks, 
came from the south. The tillite is now found from below sea-level to about 1,000 feet 
above the sea. These tillites and all of the enormous mass of coarse deposits below them, 
which is at least several miles thick, the Australian geologists regard as of Lower Cambric 
age, because overlying them occur fossils of this time. The contact between the tillite 
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and the marine Cambric is always a sharp one, leading to the inference that the sea of this 
time transgressed over an old flat land. Under these circumstances, deposition was not 
continuous, for the geologic section is here broken between the tillite and the Cambric 
deposits, indicating that the age of the former is rather late Proterozoic than early Paleozoic. 
From the evidence of the Lower Cambric life, to be presented later, we shall see that the 
waters of this time, the world over, were of tropical or subtropical temperature, conditions 
not at all in harmony with the supposed glacial climates of earliest Cambric time. (For 
further detail see pp. 291-93.) 
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Fia. 89.—Map of Proterozoic Glaciation. 


The Norwegian occurrence shown by an empty circle on this map is supposed to be late Proterozoic, but there is doubt as to the exact 
date. The occurrence in Great Britain and also the occurrences indicated by diagonal lines are undated Proterozoic. 


Arctic Norway.—As long ago as 1891, Doctor Reusch described unmistakable tillites 
in the Gaisa formation in latitude 70° N. along the Varanger Fiord of Arctic Norway. 
Similar deposits are also known farther east on Kildin Island, and on Kanin Peninsula 
at Paé (Ramsay, 1910). At first the age of these deposits was thought to be late Paleozoic 
and even Triassic, but the Swedish geologists now correlate the Gaisa with the Sparagmite 
formation, one of the members of the Seve series. As the latter is overlain by the Lower 
Cambric fauna it appears best to refer the Gaisa formation to the top of the Proterozoic 
series. The tillite occurs at the very base of the Gaisa formation and overlies the ancient 
and eroded granites. Strahan reinvestigated the area originally studied by Reusch and 
his description of the geologic phenomena must convince anyone, not only that here are 
intercalated thin zones of sandstone and tillite in a series of red shales (these may indicate 
warmer and arid interglacial climates), but as well that the tillite rests upon a striated 
sandstone, the very ground over which the glacier moved. Strahan further states that 
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“the Gaisa Beds, so far as I saw them, do not suggest the immediate neighbourhood of 
a mountain-region, for such conglomerates as they contain are neither coarse nor plenti- 
ful” (1897: 145). Again we have the evidence of tillites formed on low grounds and not in 
the mountains. (For further detail see pp. 292-3.) 


UNDATED PROTEROZOIC GLACIATION. 


The following occurrences of tillites do not appear to be of latest Proterozoic time, 
as do those of Australia and Norway. They are therefore held apart under a separate 
heading from the tillites of earliest and latest Proterozoic time. 

North America.—Professor Coleman states that “Doctor Bell reports boulders reaching 
diameters of 3 feet 8 inches, having grooves like glacial strie, in a conglomerate with 
sandy matrix belonging to the Keweenawan of Pointe aux Mines, near the southeast end 
of Lake Superior. Messrs. Lane and Seaman* describe a Lower Keweenawan conglomerate 
as containing ‘a wide variety of pebbles and large boulders, in structure at times suggestive 
of till,’ from the south shore of Lake Superior” (19084: 354). 

India.—In peninsular India occurs the Kadapah system, which, according to Vreden- 
burg, is made up of several series separated from one another by unconformities. The 
Lower Kadapah is of Proterozoic age and the Upper Kadapah is certainly older than the 

iluric and probably even than the Cambric. In the Upper Kadapah occur “remarkable 
conglomerates or rather boulder-beds consisting of pebbles of various sizes, some of them 
very large, scattered through a fine-grained slaty or shaly matrix. * * * These peculiar 
boulder-beds are regarded as glacial in origin’ (1907: 20). 

In Simla occurs the Blaini formation, also with boulder-beds, the age of which, according 
to Holland (see in David: 447) is certainly older than the Permic and possibly of late 
Proterozoic time. It is ‘“‘a conglomeratic slate composed of rounded pebbles of quartz, 
ranging up to the size of a hen’s egg, or in other cases angular and subangular fragments 
of slate and quartzite, of all sizes up to some feet across, which are scattered at intervals 
through a fine-grained matrix” (447). Holland regards these beds as “almost certainly of 
glacial origin” (448). They may eventually be shown to be of late Proterozoic age. 

Africa.—In Proterozoic strata, far beneath the Table Mountain series of probably late 
Silurice or early Devonic age, is the Griquatown or Pretoria series (29° S. lat.), in which 
glacial materials have been found. At present no definite age in the Proterozoic era can be 
assigned this formation, nor can it be said that the glacial horizon is either that of the Lower 
Huronian or of the latest Proterozoic time. These are described by Schwarz as follows: 


“The Griquatown beds are a highly ferruginous series of shales and slates. * * * Near 
the top of the series, in the district of Hay, west of Kimberly, there is a well-developed glacial 
till, the matrix now converted into a red jasper; yet the bowlders of chert, when weathered out, 
show the unmistakable facetting and scratching which can have been caused only by glacial 
action. * * * The size of the bowlders varies up to 2 feet, and they are scattered at random 
through the matrix, to which they bear a very small proportion in regard to bulk. * * * I 
have found them in large numbers in some of the Witwatersrand conglomerates. The whole 
thickness of the glacial till is probably under 100 feet, but the extent of country covered by it 
in the area already mapped is over 1,000 square miles” (1906: 686). 


China.—In the provinces of the middle Yangtse River of China (110° E. long. and 
31° N. lat.) Willis and Blackwelder (1907: 264-9; 1909: 39-40) found resting uncon- 
formably upon very ancient granite and gneiss a series of quartzites followed by at least 
120 feet of an unmistakable glacial tillite (in places nearly 500 feet thick), green in color, 
which is in turn overlain by unfossiliferous limestones over 4,000 feet thick. This lime- 
stone Willis correlates with the fossiliferous Middle Cambric occurring 100 miles away, 


* A.C. Lane and A. E. Seaman, Jour. Geol. 15, 1907: 688. 
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and the tillite beneath it is thought to have formed ‘‘close to sea-level.” The age of 
these tillites is conceded to be at least as old as the Lower Cambric, but when we note that 
the tillite changes quickly into the overlying limestone within a few feet of thickness, 
indicating a probable break in sedimentation between the two series of deposits, and the 
further fact that the overlying limestones have yielded no fossils, we see that these glacial 
deposits are as yet unplaced in the geologic column. Professor Iddings restudied these 
tillites in 1909, and he likewise could find no fossils in the limestone. For the present the 
tillites are referred to the Proterozoic. What their distribution has been in China is as 
yet unknown. (For further detail by Willis, Blackwelder, and Iddings, see pp. 293-5.) 

Scotland.—In the northwest of Scotland are seen some of the oldest rocks known to the 
geologists of Europe. The basement formations make up the Lewisian series, comparable 
to the Laurentian of American geologists. Upon these old gneisses and schists, mainly 
of igneous origin, reposes unconformably a great pile of dull red sandstones, shales, and 
conglomerates, referred to as the Torridonian, that Peach states were laid down ‘“‘under 
desert or continental conditions” (1912: 50). These attain a thickness of at least 8,000 
to 14,000 feet, and are in turn overlain unconformably by Lower Cambric strata having 
the trilobite Olenellus and related genera. The Torridonian was laid down in part upon a 
mountainous topography of Lewisian domes strikingly suggestive of glacial erosion. 

In western Sutherland and Ross, Geikie states that the observant traveler must be 
struck by the ‘‘extraordinary contour presented by the gneiss. A very slight examination 
shows that every dome and boss of rock is ice-worn. The smoothed, polished, and striated 
surface left by the ice of the glacial period is everywhere to be recognized. Each hummock 
of gneiss is a more or less perfect roche moutonnée. Perched blocks are strewn over the 
ground by thousands. In short, there can hardly be anywhere else in Britain a more 
thoroughly typical piece of glaciation” (1880: 401-3). 

Over this eroded and smoothed ground was formed a coarse reddish breccia with many 
of the stones decidedly angular and “‘sometimes stuck on end in the mass.”’ Some blocks 
are “‘fully 5 feet long” but none were found to be scratched or striated. The breccia “‘is 
quite comparable to moraine-stuff.”” The material came from a land that lay to the 
northwest and that has since sunk into the Atlantic. 

Geikie as late as 1903 still stands by these conclusions, for he says: 


“Sometimes, indeed, where the component blocks of the basal Torridonian conglomerates 
are large and angular, as at Gairlock, they remind the observer of the stones in a moraine or in 
boulder-clay” (1903: 891). 

“Some of these roches moutonnées in N. W. Scotland may be of Paleozoic age [now classed as 
Proterozoic] and the Torridonian breccias which cover them have a singularly ‘glacial’ aspect’’ 
(1309). 

“The resemblance of these rocks [Sparagmite] to the Torridonian series of Scotland is re- 
markably close’’ (899). 

EARLIEST PROTEROZOIC GLACIATION. 


Canada.—The oldest known tillite was recently described by Professor Coleman (see 
figure 89). It occurs at the base of the Lower Huronian in the so-called ‘‘slate conglomer- 
ate,’ and therefore near the base of the geologic column accessible to geologists. These 
conglomerates are found ‘‘from point to point across all northern Ontario, a distance of 
nearly 800 miles [now placed at 1,000 miles] and from the north shore of Lake Huron in 
latitude 46° to Lake Nipigon in latitude 50° [now placed at 750 miles].” “The appearance 
of these so-called slate or graywacke conglomerates is closely like that of the Dwyka 
bowlder clays of Africa” (1907: 189). They rest on various formations older than the 
Huronian, an “undulating surface of low hills and valleys, the conglomerate often more or 
less filling in these valleys” (191). A scratched or polished underground has been found in 
three places, but as a rule such are not seen because of the unfavorable conditions for their 
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display. The evidence of the tillites is in favor of the view that glaciation in Huronian 
Canada was not “‘the work of merely local mountain glaciers,’ but rather due to “the pres- 
ence of ice sheets comparable to those which formed the Dwyka. * * * This implies 
that the climates of the earlier parts of the world’s history were no warmer than those of 
later times, and that in Lower Huronian times the earth’s interior heat was not sufficient to 
prevent the formation of a great ice-sheet in latitude 46°” (192). (For further detail 
see pp. 295-6.) 
CLIMATIC EVIDENCE OF THE SEDIMENTS, 


During the past ten years it has become evident that the color of the delta deposits of 
geologic time, and especially that of continental deposits, is to be connected largely with 
differences in climate. This evidence, however, is as yet difficult of interpretation, because 
the climatic factors are not easily separated from those due to topographic form. All that 
can be done now is to call attention to the marked changes in sedimentation from the 
gray, green, blue, and black colors to the red beds which are so often also associated with 
coarser materials. Barrell states: 


“The changes from the red beds of the Catskill formation, several thousand feet in thickness, 
to the gray Pocono sandstones with a maximum thickness of 1,200 to 1,300 feet, then to the 
sharply contrasted red shales and sandstones of the Mauch Chunk, 3,000 feet in maximum 
thickness, and back to the massive white conglomerates of the Pottsville conglomerate, 1,200 
feet in maximum thickness, followed by the coal measures, are all the result of increasingly wide 
swings of the climatic pendulum which carried the world from Upper Devonian warmth and 
semi-aridity to Upper Carboniferous coolness, humidity, and glaciation” (1908: 163). 


In regard to the significance of gray to black formations Barrell states: 


“Where a whole formation, representing an ancient floodplain or delta, shows in its un- 
weathered portions an absence throughout of the colors due to iron oxide, and a variable presence 
of carbon, giving grays to black, the inference is that the formation accumulated under a con- 
tinuously rainy climate or one which in the drier season was sufficiently cool or cold to prevent 
noteworthy evaporation; such climates as exist in Ireland, Iceland, or western Alaska” (294). 


On the other hand, the red colors in stratified rocks are in general due to arid and warm 
conditions. 


“Turning to the climatic significance of red, it would therefore appear both from theoretical 
considerations and geological observations that the chief condition for the formation of red shales 
and sandstones is merely the alternation of seasons of warmth and dryness with seasons of flood, 
by means of which hydration, but especially oxidation of the ferruginous material in the flood- 
plain deposits is accomplished. * * * The annual wetting, drying, and oxidation not only 
decompose the original iron minerals, but completely remove all traces of carbon. If this con- 
clusion be correct, red shales or sandstones, as distinct from red mud and sand, may originate 
under intermittently rainy, subarid, or arid climates without any close relation to temperature 
and typically as fluvial and pluvial deposits upon the land, though to a limited extent as fluviatile 
sediments coming to rest upon the bottom of the shallow sea. The origin of such sediment is 
most favored by climates which are hot and alternately wet and dry as opposed to climates which 
are either constantly cool or constantly wet or constantly dry” (292-3). 


Red sandstones and sandy shales recur at many horizons in the American Paleozoic 
strata and markedly so at the close of the Ordovicic, Siluric, Devonic, Lower and Upper 
Carbonic, and early Permic. The eastern Triassic beds, and those of the Rocky Mountains, 
are nearly everywhere red throughout, and there is considerable red color in the Lower 
Cretacic (Morrison and Kootenay) of the Great Plains area, Then, too, there are many 
red beds in the Proterozoic of America as well as of Europe. Between these zones of 
brilliant strata are the far more widely distributed ones of grays and darker colors, and 
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these are the deposits of the times when the oceans have most widely transgressed the lands, 
and therefore the times of greater humidity. 'The maximum of continental extension falls 
in with red deposits and more or less arid climates. (See curve for aridity in figure 90.) 


VOLCANIC DUST AS A CLIMATIC FACTOR. 


As these pages are going through the press two interesting papers on the subject of 
volcanic dust as a climatic factor have appeared. These articles, which are by W. J. 
Humphreys,* should be read by every student of paleometeorology. The following 
are the conclusions reached: 


[Voleanic dust in the upper atmosphere has been one of] ‘‘several contributing causes of cli- 
matic change, * * * a cause that during historic times has often been fitfully operative, and 
concerning which we have much definite information. * * * 

“At an elevation that in middle latitudes averages about 11 kilometers the temperature of the 
atmosphere becomes substantially constant, or, in general, ceases appreciably to decrease with 
increase of elevation, this is, therefore, the upper limit of distinct vertical convection and of cloud 
formation. Hence, while volcanic or other dust in the lower or cloud region of the atmosphere is 
quickly washed out by snow or rain, that which by any process happens to get into the upper or 
isothermal region must continue to drift there until gravity can bring it down to the level of passing 
storms. In other words, while the lower atmosphere is quickly cleared of any given supply of dust, 
the isothermal region retains such dust as it may have for a time that depends upon the size and 
density of the individual dust particles themselves, or upon the rate of fall. * * * Volcanic dust 
once in the upper atmosphere must remain in it for many months and be drifted out, from whatever 
origin, into a thin veil covering perhaps the entire earth. * * * A veil of volcanic dust must produce 
an inverse green-house effect, and if long continued, should perceptibly lower our average tem- 
perature. Let us see then what observational evidence we have on the effect of volcanic dust on 
insolation intensity and average temperatures. 

“Pyrheliometric records [show] that there was a marked decrease in the insolation intensity 
from the latter part of 1883 (the year this kind of observation was begun) to and including 1886, 
from 1888 to 1892, and during 1903. There has also been a similar decrease since about the middle 
of 1912. Now all these decreases of insolation intensity, amounting at times to 20 per cent of the 
average intensity, followed violent volcanic eruptions that filled the isothermal region with a great 
quantity of dust. * * * 

“It appears quite certain that volcanic dust can lower the average temperature of the earth by 
an amount that depends upon the quantity and duration of the dust, and that it repeatedly has 
lowered it certainly from 1° F. to 2° F. for periods of from a few months to fully three years. Hence 
it certainly has been a factor, in determining our past climates, and presumably may often be a 
factor in the production of our future climates. Nor does it require any great volume of dust to 
produce a marked effect. Thus it can be shown by a simple calculation that less than the one 
thousandth part of a cubic mile of rock spread uniformly through the upper atmosphere as volcanic 
dust would everywhere decrease the average intensity of insolation received at the surface of the 
earth by at least 20 per cent and therefore would, presumably, if long continued, decrease our 
average temperatures by several degrees. * * * This effect has been clearly traced back to 1750, or 
to the time of the earliest reliable records. Hence it is safe to say that such a relation between 
volcanic dust in the upper atmosphere and average temperatures of the lower atmosphere has 
always obtained, and therefore that volcanic dust must have been a factor, possibly a very im- 
portant one, in the production of many, perhaps all, past climatic changes” (A: 366-71). 

“The intensity of the solar radiation at the surface of the earth depends upon not only the dusti- 
ness of the earth’s atmosphere but also upon the dustiness, and of course the temperature, of the 
solar atmosphere. Obviously dust in the sun’s envelope must more or less shut in solar radiation 
just as and in the same manner that dust in the earth’s envelope shuts it out. Hence it follows 
that when this dust is greatest, other things being equal, the output of solar energy will be least, 
*A summary paper appeared first, entitled (a) “ Volcanic Dust as a Factor in the Production of Climatic Changes,” 


Jour. Washington Acad. Sci., 3, 1913: 365-71. The complete article is (B) “ Volcanic Dust and Other Factors 


in the Production of Climatic Changes, and Their Possible Relation to Ice Ages,” Bull. Mt. Weather Observ., 
Washington, 6, Pt. I, 1913, 1-34. 
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and that when the dust is least, other things being equal, the output of energy will be greatest. Not 
only may the intensity of the emitted radiation vary because of changes in the transparency of the 
solar atmosphere but also because of any variations in the temperature of the effective solar surface 
which, it would seem, might well be hottest when most agitated, or at the times of spot maxima, and 
coolest when most quiescent, or at the times of spot minima” (B: 16). 


BIOLOGIC EVIDENCE. 


In the previous pages there has been presented the evidence for cold climates during 
geologic time as furnished by the presence of the various tillites. This presentation has also 
been made from the standpoint of discovery of the tillites, which in general is in harmony 
with geologic chronology, 7. e., the youngest tillites were the first to be observed, while the 
most ancient one has been discovered recently. 

Variability of climate is also to be observed in the succession of plants and animals as 
recorded in the fossils of the sedimentary rocks. In this study we are guided by the 
distribution of living organisms and the postulate that temperature conditions have always 
operated very much as they do now upon the living things of the land and waters. In 
presenting this biologic evidence we shall, however, begin at the beginning of geologic time 
and trace it to modern days, for the reason that life has constantly varied and evolved from 
the more simple to the more complex organisms. 

Proterozoic.—The first era known to us with sedimentary formations that are not 
greatly altered is the Proterozoic, a time of enormous duration, so long indeed that some 
geologists do not hesitate to say that it endured as long as all subsequent time. These rocks 
are best known and occur most extensively over the southern half of the great area of 
2,000,000 square miles covered by the Canadian shield. There were at least four cycles of 
rock-making, each one of which, in the area just north of the Great Lakes and the St. 
Lawrence River, was separated from the next by a period of mountain-making. These 
mountains were domed or batholithic masses of vertical uplift due to vast bodies of deep- 
seated granitic magmas rising beneath and into the sediments. In the Grenville area of 
Canada, Adams and Barlow (1910) tell us that the total thickness of the pre-Proterozoic 
rocks alone is 94,406 feet, or nearly 18 miles. Of this vast mass more than half (50,286 feet) 
is either pure limestone, magnesian limestone, or dolomite, and single beds are known with a 
thickness of 1,500 feet. Certainly so much limestone represents not only a vast duration of 
time but also warm waters teeming with life, almost nothing of which is as yet known. There 
is further evidence of life in the widely distributed graphites, carbon derived from plants 
and animals, which make up from 8 to 10 per cent by weight of the rocks of the Adirondacks 
(Bastin, 1910). The graphite occurs in beds up to 18 feet thick, and at Olonetz, Finland, 
there is an anthracite bed 7 feet thick. 

It is also becoming plain that there was in the Proterozoic a very great amount of 
fresh-water and subaérial deposits, the so-called continental deposits, some of which indicate 
arid climates. Because of the apparent dominance of continental deposits and the great 
scarcity of organic remains throughout the Proterozoic, Walcott has called this time the 
Lipalian era (1910: 14). 

We have seen that the Proterozoic began with a glacial period, as evidenced by the 
tillites of Canada, but that this frigid condition did not last long is attested by the younger 
Lower Huronian limestones of Steeprock Lake, Ontario, having a thickness of from 500 to 
700 feet and replete with Archeocyathine, coral-like animals up to 15 inches in diameter, 
and forming reef limestones several feet thick, found there by Lawson and described by 
Walcott (1912). This discovery is of the greatest value, and opens out a new field for 
paleontologic endeavor in Proterozoic strata and for philosophic speculation as to the 
time and conditions when life originated. 
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We have also seen that the Proterozoic closed with a frigid climate, as is attested by 
the tillites of Australia, Tasmania, and possibly China, while the other glacial deposits 
of India, Africa, Norway, and Keweenaw certainly do in part indicate another and older 
period of cool to cold world climates. . 

Cambric.—Due to the researches of many paleontologists, but mainly to those of 
Charles D. Walcott, we now know that the shallow-water seas of Lower Cambric time 
abounded in a varied animal life that was fairly uniform the world over in its faunal develop- 
ment. It was essentially a world of medusa, annelids, trilobites, and brachiopods, animals 
either devoid of skeletons or having thin and nitrogenous external skeletons with a limited 
amount of lime salts. The “lime habit” came in dominantly much later, in fact, not 
before the Upper Cambric. However, that the seas in Lower Cambric time had an abun- 
dance of usable lime salts in solution is attested by the presence of many Hyolithes, small 
gastropods and brachiopods, and more especially by the great number of Archeocyathine, 
which made reefs and limestones 200 feet thick and of wide distribution in Australia, 
Antarctica, California (thick limestones near the base of the Waucoba section), southern 
Labrador (reefs 50 feet thick), and to a smaller extent in Nevada, New York, Spain, 
Sardinia, northern Scotland, and Arctic Siberia. 

With an abundance of limestone and reef-making animals of world-wide distribution 
in the Lower Cambric, we must conclude that the climate at that time was at least warm and 
fairly uniform in temperature the world over. We therefore see the force of a statement 
made to the writer by Walcott some years ago, in a letter, that ‘‘the Lower Cambrian fauna 
and sediments were those of a relatively mild climate uninfluenced by any considerable 
extent of glacial conditions,” and also that “‘the glacial climate of late Proterozoic time 
had vanished before the appearance of earliest Cambrian time.” 

Toward the close of Lower Cambric time there was considerable mountain-making, 
without apparent volcanic activity, going on all along eastern North America and to a 
lesser extent in western Europe. These uplifts seemingly had much effect upon the marine 
life, for the Middle Cambric faunas became more and more provincial in character in 
comparison with the earlier, more cosmopolitan faunas of Lower Cambric time. 

The Archeocyathine, which had endured since earliest Proterozoic time, now van- 
ished, and their extinction is suggestive of cooler waters; there was, however, a greater 
variety of invertebrate forms, more lime-secreting invertebrates, and far more widespread 
limestone deposition in Middle Cambric time. In the Upper Cambric the brachiopods, 
gastropods, cephalopods, and bivalve crustaceans were abundantly represented by thick- 
shelled forms, and in most places throughout North America there was marked deposition 
of limestones, magnesian limestones, and dolomites, all of which is suggestive of warmer 
waters. 

Ordovicic and Siluric—The Ordovicic seas from Texas far into the Arctic regions were 
dominated by limestone deposits and a great profusion of marine life that was also more 
highly varied than that of any earlier time. The same species of graptolites, brachiopods, 
bryozoans, trilobites, and other invertebrate classes had a very wide distribution, all of 
which is evidence that at that time the earth had mild and uniform climates. In the 
Middle Ordovicic and again late in that period reef corals were common from Alaska to 
Oklahoma and Texas (Vaughan, 1911). 

Toward the close of the Ordovicic, mountain-making was again in progress throughout 
eastern North America without significant volcanic activity, but in western Europe, 
where the movements were less marked, voleanoes were more plentiful. The seas were 
then almost completely withdrawn from the continents, and yet when the Siluric waters 
again transgressed the lands we find not only the same great profusion and variety of life 
as before, but as widely extended limestone deposition. The evidence is again that of mild 
and uniform climates. We can therefore say that the temperatures of air and water had 
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been mild to warm throughout the world since the beginning of Cambric time; that there 
was a marked increase of warmth in the Upper Cambric; and that these conditions were 
maintained throughout the Ordovicic and the earlier half of the Siluric, since shallow- 
water corals, reef limestones, and very thick dolomites of Siluric time are as common in 
Arctic America as in the lower latitudes of the United States or Kurope. 

The Siluric closed with an epoch of sea withdrawal and North America was again arid, for 
now red shales, gypsum, thick beds of salt, and great flats of sun-cracked water-limestone 
were the dominant deposits of the vanishing seas. The marine faunas were as a rule 
scant and the individuals generally under the average size. In North America no marked 
mountain-making was in progress, but all along western Europe, from Ireland and Scotland 
across Norway into far Spitzbergen, the Caledonian Mountains were rising. In eastern 
Maine throughout Middle and Upper Siluric time there were active volcanoes of the 
explosive type, for here occur vast deposits of ash. 

Devonic.—In the succeeding Lower Devonic time the Caledonian intermontane valleys 
of Scotland and north to at least southern Norway were filling with the Old Red sandstone 
deposits of a more or less arid climate. On the other hand, the invading seas of northern 
Europe were small indeed, and their deposits essentially sandstones or sandy shales, but 
in southern Europe and North America, where the invasions were also small and restricted 
to the margin of the continent, the deposits were either limestones or calcareous shales. 
The life of these waters was quite different from that of the earlier and Middle Siluric, and 
entire stocks had been blotted out in later Siluric time, as is seen best among the graptolites, 
crinids, brachiopods, and trilobites, while new ones appeared, as the goniatites, dipnoans 
or lung-fishes, sharks, and the terrible armored marine lung-fishes, the arthrodires. 

From this evidence we may conclude that the early Paleozoic mild climates were 
considerably reduced in temperature toward the close of the Siluric and that even local 
glaciation may have been present. Refrigeration may have been greatest in the southern 
hemisphere, where the marine formations of Devonic time are coarse in character and, in 
Africa, of very limited extent. Corals were scarce or absent here, and in South Africa the 
glacial deposits of the Table Mountain series may be of late Siluric age; if so, they harmonize 
with the Caledonian period of mountain-making in the northern hemisphere. Warmer 
conditions again prevailed in the latter hemisphere early in Middle Devonic times, for 
coral reefs, limestones, and a highly varied marine life with pteropod accumulations were of 
wide distribution. On Bear Island workable coal beds were laid down in late Devonic time. 

Throughout the Devonic, but more especially in the Lower and Middle Devonic, the 
entire area of the New England States and the Maritime Provinces of Canada was in the 
throes of mountain-making, combined with a great deal of volcanic activity. At the same 
time, many volcanoes were active throughout western Europe. 

Carbonic.—The world-wide warm-water condition of the late Devonic seas of the nor- 
thern hemisphere was continued into those of the Lower Carbonic. These latter seas were 
also replete with a varied marine life, among which the corals, crinids, blastids, echinids, 
bryozoans, brachiopods, and primitive sharks played the important réles. Limestones were 
abundant and with the corals extended from the United States into Arctic Alaska. Reefs of 
Syringopora are reported in northern Finland at 67° 55’ N., 46° 30’ E., on Kanin Pensinula 
(Ramsay). Even several superposed coal beds, and up to 4 feet in thickness of pure coal, of 
early Lower Carbonic age, occur at Cape Lisburne, overlain by Lower Carbonic limestones 
with corals. It is generally held that the world climate at this time was uniformly mild and 
the many hundred kinds of primitive sharks lead to the same conclusion. There were in the 
American Devonic 39 species of these sharks, in the Lower Carbonic not less than 288, in the 
Coal Measures 55, and in the earliest Permic only 10. They had no enemies other than 
their own kind to fear, and as the same rise and decline occurred also in Europe, we must 
ask ourselves what was the cause for this rapid dying-out of the ancient sharks during 
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and shortly after early Coal Measures time. With the sharks also vanished most of the 
crinids, but otherwise there was an abundance and variety of marine life (wide distribution 
of large foraminifers) with much limestone formation. The vanishing of the sharks does not 
appear therefore to have been due solely to a reduction of temperature, but may have been 
further helped by the oscillatory condition and retreat of the late Lower Carbonic seas. 

Toward the close of the Lower Carbonic, or after the Culm and its coals of western 
Europe had been laid down, mountain movements on a great scale began to take place in 
central Europe, and then were born the Paleozoic Alps of that continent. These mountains, 
Kayser tells us, were in constant motion but with decreasing intensity throughout the 
Upper Carbonic, culminating in “‘a mighty chain of folded mountains.” Toward the 
close of the Upper Carbonic began the rise of the Urals, which was finished in late Permic 
time when the Paleozoic Alps of Europe were again in motion. These movements are 
also traceable in Armenia and others are known in central and eastern Asia. Likewise, in 
America, the southern Appalachians were in movement at the close of the Lower Carbonic, 
but the greatest of all of the Upper Carbonic thrustings began to take place at the close of the 
period and culminated apparently in the earlier half of Permic time, when the entire Appa- 
lachian system from Newfoundland to Alabama, and the Ouachita Mountains, extending 
through Arkansas and Oklahoma, arose as majestic ranges anywhere from 8 to 4 miles high. 

These mountain-making movements of long duration at first caused the oceans to 
oscillate frequently back and forth over parts of the continents, and great brackish-water 
marshes were developed, producing the greatest marsh floras and the greatest accumulations 
of good coals that the world has had. The paleobotanists White and Knowlton tell us 
that the climate of Upper Carbonic time was relatively uniform and mild, even subtropical 
in places, accompanied by high humidity extending to or into the polar circles. Plant 
associations were then ‘‘able to pass from one high latitude to the opposite without meeting 
an efficient climatic obstruction in the equatorial region” (1910: 760). 

The marine faunas of Upper Carbonic time were fairly uniform in development, and 
many species had a wide distribution, although the biotas were still somewhat provincial 
in character. Limestones or calcareous shales predominated. The large Protozoa of 
the family Fusulinide occurred throughout the northern hemisphere and less widely in 
South America. They were also very common in Spitzbergen. Staff and Wedekind 
(1910) state that the Fusulinide occur here in a black asphaltic calcareous rock, 7. ¢., a 
sapropel like those now forming in marine tropical regions, according to Potonié. The 
water, they state, was shallow, highly charged with calcium carbonate and of a tropical 
character, or at the very least not cooler than that of the present Mediterranean. The 
very large insects of the Coal Measures tell the same climatic story, for Handlirsch (1908: 
1152) says that the cockroaches of that time were as long as a finger and the libellids as 
long as an arm. They were “brutal robbers” and scavengers living in a tropical and 
subtropical climate, or at the very least in a mild climate devoid of frosts. We therefore 
conclude that after Middle Devonic time the climate of the world was as a rule uniformly 
warm and more or less humid and that it remained so to the close of Upper Carbonic time. 

During the time of these mild and humid climates vast accumulations of carbon 
extracted by the plants out of the atmosphere were being stored up in brackish and fresh- 
water swamps, and even greater quantities of this element were being locked up in the 
limestones and calcareous shales in the seas and oceans. According to the physico-chemist 
Arrhenius, and many geologists and paleontologists, so much loss of carbon dioxide and 
its associated water vapor from the air must have thinned the latter greatly and thus 
largely reduced the atmospheric blanket and retainer of the sun’s heat rays. Therefore 
they hold that these factors alone were sufficient to have brought on a glacial climate. 
It may be that this theory will not stand the test of time, but even so we have learned 
that in Carbonic times there were earth movements on so grand a scale as to be but slightly 
inferior to those of the late Tertiary that were followed by the Pleistocene glacial climate. 
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Permic.—Very early in Permic time the mild climate of the past was greatly changed; 
the evidence is now overwhelming that throughout the southern hemisphere there was a 
glacial period seemingly of even greater extent than that of the northern hemisphere during 
the Pleistocene. This evidence is most easily seen in the wide distribution of the tillites 
and the scratched and polished grounds over which the land ice moved in Africa, Australia, 
Tasmania, India, and South America. In the northern hemisphere the evidence of ice 
work is far less marked; but tillites occur near Boston, Massachusetts, and in the Urals, 
and there is much evidence of thin and arid climates, seen in the widely distributed red 
formations. ‘Then, too, the land life of this time clearly indicates that a great climatic 
change had taken place in the environment of the organic world. 

The grand cosmopolitan swamp floras of the Upper Carbonic, consisting in the main of 
spore-bearing plants, such as the horse-tails (Equisetales), the running pines, and club- 
mosses (Lycopodiales), and the ferns, among which were also many broad-leaved evergreens 
(Cordaites) and seed-bearing ferns (Cycadofilices), were very largely exterminated in the 
southern hemisphere at the beginning of Permic time. In the northern hemisphere, 
however, the older flora maintained itself for a while longer, as best seen in North America, 
but finally the full effects of the cooled and glacial climates were felt everywhere. Then 
in later Permic time the old floras completely vanished, except the hardier pecopterids, 
cycads, and conifers of the northern hemisphere, and with these latter mingled the migrants 
from the hardy Gangamopteris flora originating in the glacial climate of the southern 
hemisphere (White, 1907). Some of the trees show distinct annual growth rings, and hence 
the presence of winters. It was these woody floras that gave rise to the cosmopolitan floras 
of early Mesozoic time. 

With the vanishing of the cosmopolitan coal floras also went nearly all of the Paleozoic 
insect world of large size and direct development, for the insects of late Permic time were 
small and prophetic of modern forms. Then, too, they all passed through a metamorphic 
stage indicating, according to Handlirsch, that the insects of earlier Permic time had 
learned how to hibernate through the winters in the newly originated larval conditions. 

Our knowledge of the land vertebrates of late Paleozoic time is increasing rapidly and 
it is becoming plainer that great changes were also in progress here. The vertebrates of 
the Coal Measures, either the armored amphibians (Stegocephalia) or the primitive reptiles, 
were still largely addicted to the “‘water habit” and lived in fresh waters or swamps, but 
this was much changed by the arid climates and vanishing swamps of later Permic times, 
and in the Triassic we meet with the first truly terrestrial reptilian faunas. 

A climatic change naturally must affect the land life more quickly and profoundly than 
that of the marine waters, for the oceanic areas have stored in themselves a vast amount 
of warmth that is carried everywhere by the currents. The temperature of the ocean is 
more or less altered by the changes of climate, be they of latitude or of glaciation. The sur- 
face temperatures in the temperate and tropical regions, however, are the last to be affected, 
and only change when all of the oceanic deeps have been filled with the sinking cold waters 
brought there by the currents flowing from the glaciated area. We therefore find that the 
marine life of earlier Permic time was very much like that of the Coal Measures, and that 
it was not profoundly altered even in the temperate zones of Middle Permic time (Zechstein 
and Salt Range faunas). Our knowledge of Upper Permic marine life is as yet very limited 
and will probably always remain so because of the world-wide subtraction of the seas from 
the lands at that time. It was a period of continued arid climates, and the marginal 
shallow sea pans were, as a rule, depositing red formations with gypsum, and locally, as in 
northern Germany, alternations of salt with anhydrite or polyhalite in thicknesses up to 3,395 
feet. In certain of these zones there were developed annual rings so regular in sequence 
as to lead to the inference that they were the depositions of warm summers and cold winters, 
enduring for at least 5,653 years (Gdérgey, 1911). 
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Triassic.—When we examine into the Triassic faunas we meet at once with a wholly new 
marine assemblage. The late Paleozoic world of fusulinids, tetracorals, crinids, brachi- 
opods, nautilids, and trilobites had either vanished or was represented by a few small and 
rare forms. On the other side, in the Triassic, their places were taken by a rising marine 
world of small invertebrates, now hexacorals, regular echinids, modern bivalves (among 
them the oysters), siphonate gastropods, and more especially by a host of ammonites and a 
prophecy of the coming of squids and marine reptiles. Truly, there is no greater change 
recorded in all Historical Geology! 

Plants are scarce in the rocks of Triassic time until near its close in the Rhetic, when 
we can again truly speak of Triassic floras. These are known from many parts of the 
world, and according to Knowlton there is nothing in the floras to suggest a “‘depau- 
perate and pinched” condition, as has often been said. ‘In North Carolina, Virginia 
and Arizona, there are trunks of trees preserved, some of which are 8 feet in diameter 
and at least 120 feet long, while hundreds are from 2 to 4 feet in diameter. Many of the 
ferns [some are tree ferns] are of large size, indicating luxuriant growth, while Equisetum 
stems 4 to 5 inches in diameter are only approached by a single living South American 
species. * * * The complete, or nearly complete absence of rings in the tree trunks 
indicates that there were no, or but slight, seasonal changes due to alterations of hot and 
cold, or wet and dry periods.” On the whole, the climate was “warm, probably at least 
subtropical” (1910a: 200-2). 

Of insects, too few species (27) are known to be of value for climatic deductions. On 
the other hand, the reptilian life of the Triassic in America, Africa, and Europe was highly 
varied, and with the dinosaurs dominant and often of large size again gives evidence that 
appears to be indicative of uniform and mild climate. 

The marine Triassic deposits consisted largely of thick limestones, and such are well 
developed in Arctic America and Arctic Siberia. One of the oldest faunas, known as the 
Meekoceras fauna, has a very great distribution from Spitzbergen to India and Madagascar, 
and from Siberia at Vladivostok to California and Idaho. In general, however, the Tri- 
assic assemblages were more provincial, and it was not until middle and late Triassic time 
that the faunas again had wide distribution. Limestones with thick coral reefs, of the 
same age, appear in the Alps (up to 1,000 meters thick), India, California, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Arctic Alaska. Smith, from whom most of these facts were taken, states that this 
shows there was during the Triassic ‘nearly uniform distribution of warm water over a 
great part of the globe” (1912a: 397-8). 

We may therefore conclude that the rigid climate of the Permic had vanished even 
before the earliest of Triassic times, and that the climate of the latter period until near its 
close was again mild and fairly uniform though semiarid or even arid the world over. 

Late Triassic-Lias.—Throughout much of late Triassic time there was renewed crustal 
instability, for we have the evidence of volcanism on a great scale all along the Pacific from 
central California into far Alaska, in eastern North America from Nova Scotia to Virginia, 
in Mexico, South America (in southern Brazil 600 meters thick), and New Zealand. The 
volcanoes of western North America were probably insular in position, for their lavas and ash 
beds are found interbedded with marine sediments. Just how important this movement 
was and what effect it had upon the climate is not yet clear, but there is important organic 
evidence leading to the belief that the temperature was considerably reduced during latest 
Triassic and earliest Jurassic time. 

Pompeckj, Buckman, and Smith state that late Triassic time was a particularly critical 
one for the ammonites. Of the far more than 1,000 known species of Triassic ammonites, 
not one passed over into the Jurassic, and but a single family survived this time, the Phyl- 
loceratide. Pompeckj says that “out of Phylloceras has developed the abundance of 
Jurassic-Cretaceous ammonites” (1910: 64), while Buckman holds it was out of Nannites 
by way of the Liassic Cymbites that the later fullness of ammonite development came. 
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In the Liassic there are now known 415 species of insects that remind one much of 
modern forms. Nearly all were dwarf species, smaller than similar living insects of the same 
latitude and far smaller than Paleozoic or Upper Jurassic insects. Handlirsch (19108) 
is positive that this uniform dwarfing of the Liassic insects was due to a general reduction 
of the climate and that the temperature was then cool and like that of present northern 
Europe between latitudes 46° and 55°. The climate, he states, was certainly cooler than 
either that of the Middle Triassic or Upper Jurassic. 

In this connection we must not overlook the fact that the known Liassic insects are of 
wide distribution, for 172 species are known from England, 164 from Mecklenburg, northern 
Germany, 75 from Switzerland, and 2 from upper Austria. With this depauperating of 
the insects and the vanishing of the late Triassic ammonites, there is also to be noted a 
marked quantitative reduction and geographic restriction among the reef corals of Liassic 
time We therefore are seemingly warranted in concluding that the cooling of the climate 
in late Triassic and early Jurassic time was not local in character, but was rather of a 
general nature. Much workable coal was also laid down in Liassic time, not only in Hun- 
gary but also in many places eastward into China and Japan. In addition, the many black 
shales of this time furnished further evidence of cool and non-tropical climates; coal and 
black shales are so general in occurrence throughout the Liassic rocks that the time is often 
referred to as the Black Jura. Finally, certain Liassic conglomerates of Scotland have been 
thought by some to be of glacial origin (J. Geikie). 

Jurassic.—The Jurassic formations of Europe are so rich in fossils that they have 
been the classic ground on which many paleontologists and stratigraphers were reared. 
From the studies of these faunas came the first clear ideas of climatic zones and world 
paleogeographic maps through the work of the great Neumayr of Vienna. As the result 
of a very long study of the ammonites and their geographic distribution, he came to the 
conclusion in 1883 that the earth in Jurassic time had clearly marked equatorial, temperate, 
and coo! polar climates, agreeing in the main with the present occurrence of the same 
zones. He also said that ‘‘the equator and poles could not have very much altered their 
present position since Jurassic times.’’ His conclusions were, however, assailed by many, 
and while no one has greatly altered his geographic belts of ammonite distribution, still 
the consensus of opinion to-day is that these are representative rather of faunal realms 
than of temperature belts. On the other hand, it is admitted that there were then clearly 
marked temperature zones—that is, a very wide medial warm-water area, embracing the 
present equatorial and temperate zones, with cooler but not cold water in the polar areas. 
That the oceanic waters of Middle and (somewhat less so) of Upper Jurassic times were 
warm throughout the greater part of the world is seen not only in the very great abundance 
of marine life—probably not less than 15,000 species are known in the Jurassic—but also 
in the far northern distribution of many ammonites, reef corals, and marine saurians. 
The Jurassic often abounds in reefs made by sponges, corals, and bryozoans. Jurassic corals 
occur 3,000 miles north of their present habitats. 

The Jurassic floras were truly cosmopolitan, and Knowlton tells us that of the North 
American species, excluding the cycad trunks, about half are also found in Japan, Man- 
churia, Siberia, Spitzbergen, Scandinavia, or England. ‘‘What is even more remarkable, 
the plants found in Louis Philippe Land, 63° S., are practically the same [both generically 
and specifically] as those of Yorkshire, ngland. * * * The presence of luxuriant ferns, 
many of them tree ferns, equisetums of large size, conifers, the descendants of which are 
now found in southern lands, all point to a moist, warm, probably subtropical climate”’ 
(19104: 204-5). The insects of this time were again large and abundant, indicating a 
warm climate—-evidence in harmony with the plants. 

At the close of the Jurassic the Sierra Nevadas of California and the Humboldt Ranges 
of Nevada were elevated; probably also the Cascade and Klamath Mountains farther north; 
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but this disturbance seemingly had no marked effect upon the world’s climate, though 
there was a considerable retreat of the seas from the continents. 

Cretacic.—The emergence of the continents at the close of the Upper Jurassic gave 
rise to extensive accumulations of fresh-water deposits, known in western Europe as the 
Wealden, and in the Rocky Mountain area of North America as the Morrison. These 
are now regarded as of Lower Cretacic (more accurately Comanchic) age. Along the 
Atlantic border of the United States occur other continental deposits, known as the Poto- 
mac formations, in the upper part of which the modern floras or Angiosperms make their 
first appearance. Before the close of the Lower Cretacic this early hardwood forest had 
spread to Alaska and Greenland, where elms, oaks, maples, and magnolias occurred. 
Knowlton concludes from this evidence that the climate ‘‘ was certainly much milder than 
at the present time” and “‘was at least what we would now call warm temperate” (1910a: 
205-6). It was therefore a climate somewhat cooler than that of the Jurassic. On the 
other hand, the Neocomian series of King Karl’s Land has silicified wood, the trunks of 
which, according to Nathorst, are at least 80 cm. in diameter and show 210 annular rings. 
These rings are far better developed than in stems of the same age found in Europe, ‘‘ which 
indicates that the trees lived in a region where the difference between the seasons was 
extremely pronounced” (1912: 339). 

At this time, in the temperate and tropical belts, the world had the greatest of all land 
animals, the dinosaurs, reptiles attaining a length in North America of 75 feet or more 
and in equatorial German East Africa of probably 125 feet. Their bones range to 50° 
N. latitude, and the animals must have lived in a fairly warm and moist climate. 

While the Lower Cretacic seas were prolific in life, the most characteristic shellfish 
of southern Europe, the Mediterranean countries, and Mexico, were the limestone-making 
rudistids, large ground-living foraminifers (Orbitolina), and reef corals. In northern 
Europe and in the United States from southern Texas to Kansas, nothing of these warm- 
water faunal elements is known. It is recognized that the north European seas had Arctic 
connections by way of Scandinavia and Russia, and along the west coast of North America 
are seen many other boreal migrants as far south as California and even Mexico. These 
waters, however, were not cold. The same geographic distribution prevailed in the Upper 
Cretacic of Europe. This distribution was first noted in Texas by Ferdinand Roemer in 
1852, and he further observed that ‘‘in each case the European deposit is approximately 10° 
farther north than its American analogue,” and concluded “that the differences between 
the northern and southern facies were due to climate and that the climatic relations between 
the two sides of the Atlantic were about the same in Cretaceous time as they are now” 
(Stanton, 1910: 67). Even though Roemer’s conclusion as to climatic zones was founded 
on erroneous stratigraphic correlations, still his theory has long been looked upon favorably, 
but in 1908 Gothan showed that the fossil woods of the late Upper Cretacic of central 
Germany have distinct annual rings, while those of Egypt do not have a trace of them. 
The late Cretacic woods of Spitzbergen also have decided growth rings. Berry (1912) states 
that the climate of Upper Cretacic time was far more uniform than now and that there was 
an increase of warmth southward, Alabama having then a climate that was subtropical 
or even tropical. On the other hand, the early Upper Cretacic or Cenomanian flora of 
Atane in western Greenland, according to Nathorst, ‘‘is particularly rich in the leaves of 
Dicotyledonous trees, among which are found those of planes, tulip trees, and bread 
fruits, the last mentioned closely resembling those of the bread-fruit tree (Artocarpus 
incisa) of the islands of the southern seas” (1912: 340). 

In Middle Cretacic times the oceans began again to spread over the continents and this 
transgression of the seas was one of the greatest of the geologic past. It is interesting to 
note that even though there was great opportunity for expansive evolution, but few new 
marine stocks appeared here, and it was rather a time of death to many characteristic 
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stocks. This well-known fact is clearly brought out by Walther in his interesting book, 
“Geschichte der Erde und des Lebens” (1908), in Chapter 26, entitled ‘‘Cretaceous time 
and its great mortality.’ Entire stocks of specialized forms vanished, just as did other 
stocks at the close of the Paleozoic. In late Cretacic time it was the ammonites, belemnites, 
the rudistids that began to develop in great numbers in the Lower Cretacic, and the other 
thick-shelled large bivalves (Inoceramus) that perished. In addition, there was a great 
reduction among the reef corals, the replacing of the dominant ganoids by the teleosts or 
bony fishes, and, finally, the complete dying out of the various stocks of marine saurians. 

On the land, with the further rise of the Angiosperm floras, we see the vanishing of the 
reptilian dragons known as pterodactyls, and, at the very close of the Cretacic, the last of 
the large and small dinosaurs and the birds with teeth. ‘‘ We thus see the reptiles displaced 
from the seas by the fishes; on the land they are restricted by the rise of the mammals, in 
the air after a short struggle by the more finely organized birds—in short, the reptilian 
dominance is destroyed with the end of the Mesozoic era, in which entire time they were 
the characteristic feature ’”’ (Koken, 1893: 436). 

The Upper Cretacic was therefore a time of great mortality among animals, “here 
sooner, there later; although numerous relict faunas are preserved for a time and last into 
the Cenozoic, still there never was so great a mortality as that taking place toward the 
close of the Cretacic’”’ (Walther, 1908: 449). 

During the Upper Cretacic, but more especially toward the close of the period, mountain- 
making on a vast scale went on, along with exceptional outpourings of lavas and ashes. 
These movements, though of less intensity, were repeated in early Tertiary times, and 
while they were equaled only by those of the closing period of the Paleozoic, they were 
exceeded by the crustal deformation of late Tertiary time; they form the Laramide revo- 
lution of Dana, embracing the mountains of western North and South America from 
Cape Horn to Alaska and the reélevation of the Appalachian and Antillean Mountains. 
Throughout the Eocene in the Rocky Mountains there were many volcanoes throwing 
out immense quantities of ashes in which is entombed a remarkable vertebrate fauna. 
Then in late Cretacic time in peninsular India occurred the Deccan lava flows, the most 
stupendous eruptions known to geologists, covering an area of 200,000 square miles, in 
thickness anywhere up to a mile or more. 

Although there were these great crustal movements toward the close of the Upper 
Cretacic, nevertheless they seem to have had no marked effect on the climates of the 
world, for nowhere has anyone shown the presence of unmistakable glacial tills of this age.* 
Then, too, the floras of early Tertiary times are said to be of about the same character as 
those of the late Cretacic and they indicate that the climates were warm with slight 
latitudinal variation, so slight that even in Greenland and Spitzbergen the early Tertiary 
floras were those of a moist and mild climate. 

Tertiary.—We have seen that there was no marked climatic change in the time from 
the Cretacic to the Eocene, but that there was a reduction in temperature is admitted by 
paleobotanists and students of marine life. Berry states that the Middle Eocene floras of 
Europe ‘‘show many tropical characters absent in the earlier Eocene” (1910: 205). The 
Oligocene marine faunas were prolific in species, and the largest of all foraminifers, the num- 
mulites, although still present at this time, had their widest distribution and largest species 
in the Middle Eocene and especially in the Tethyian Sea of the Old World, extending from 
20° S. to 20° N. latitude (Stromer, 1909: 42). 

In Miocene time on Spitzbergen (Cape Staratschin) lived the swamp cypress (T'axodiwm 
distichum miocenum), a leafy sequoia, pines and firs, besides various hardwood trees, such 


* At the Princeton meeting of the Geological Society of America, December 29, 1918, Professor W. W. Atwood 
announced the discovery of a tillite about 90 feet thick in the San Juan Mountains of southwestern Colorado. 
The age of these glacial deposits is somewhere between late Cretacic and late Kocene. We therefore are now on 
the road to finding the physical evidence of a reduced climate during or following the close of the Laramide 


revolution. 
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as poplars, birches, beeches, oaks, elms, magnolias, limes, and maples. The swamp cypress, 
Nathorst says, ‘‘formed forests, as in the swamps in the southern portion of the United 
States. This conclusion is also confirmed by the occurrence of the remains of rather 
numerous insects” (1912: 341). All of the plants mentioned then flourished as far north 
as 79° N. latitude, and even at nearly 82° in Grinnell Land. This is evidence that in early 
Miocene time the climate was at least warm-temperate in Arctic America. 

Again, Dall (1895) states that in Middle Miocene time considerable reduction of the 
climate appeared, for the Atlantic Chesapeake faunas were those of temperate waters and 
they spread southward as far as the eastern area of the Gulf of Mexico. Similar conditions 
are noted by the same conchologist in the northern Pacific Ocean. He says: 


“The conditions indicated by the faunas of the post-Eocene Tertiary on the Pacific Coast from 
Oregon northward are a cool temperate climate in the early and Middle Miocene, a warming up 
toward the end of the Miocene culminating in a decidedly more warm-water fauna in the Pliocene, 
and a return to cold if not practically Arctic temperatures in the Pleistocene” (1907: 457-8). 


The Tertiary was an era of extraordinary crustal movements, finally resulting in the 
greatest mountain chains of all geologic time. These movements began in early Eocene 
time in the Rocky Mountains and at the close of this epoch further deformation took place 
in the Klamath and Coast Ranges of Oregon and the Santa Cruz Mountains of California. 
In Europe the elevations of Tertiary time started at the close of the Eocene in the Pyrenees, 
and in the Miocene the entire ‘‘ Alpine system” was in elevation. This unrest spread at 
the same time to the Caucasus, Asia, and to the entire Himalayan region of highest moun- 
tains and elevated plateaus, an area 22° of latitude in width. It is probable that all of the 
world’s great mountain chains were more or less reélevated in Miocene and Pliocene times, 
resulting in the present abnormally high stand of the continents when contrasted with the 
oceanic mean level. 

These elevations also altered the continental connections, for North and South America 
were reunited in Miocene times, and western Europe, Greenland, and America were severed 
late in the Tertiary era, the exact time being as yet not clearly established. With these 
great changes also must have come about marked alterations in the oceanic currents and, 
as a consequence, in the distribution of heat and moisture over vast areas of the nor- 
thern Atlantic lands. It is admitted by all paleontologists that the marine waters of 
late Pliocene times in the Arctic region were cool, and the widespread glacial tills of the 
northern hemisphere are evidence of a glacial climate of varying intensity throughout 


Pleistocene time. 
CONCLUSIONS. 


Our studies of the paleometeorology* of the earth are summed up in figure 90. We 
have seen that two marked glacial periods are clearly established. The one best known 
was of Pleistocene time and the other, less well known in detail, of earliest Permic 
time. Both were world-wide in their effects, reducing the mean temperatures sufficiently 
to allow of vast accumulations of snow and ice, not only at high altitudes, but even more 
markedly at low levels, with the glaciers in many places attaining the sea. We also learn 
that the continental glaciers of Pleistocene time were dominant in the polar regions, 
while those of Permic time had their greatest spread from 20° to 40° south of the present 
equator, and to a far less extent between 20° and 40° in the other hemisphere. There is 
also some evidence of glaciers in equatorial Africa in Permic time. We may further state 
that, although Pleistocene glaciation was general in the Arctic region, there certainly was 
none at this pole in early Permic time, because of the widespread and abundant marine 
faunas that are not markedly unlike those of the Upper Carbonic; as for the south pole, 
our knowledge of pre-Pleistocene glaciation is as yet a blank. 


*H. F. Osborn, Compte Rendu, Congrés Internat. Zool., Berne, 1904, 1905: 88. For a review of the papers 
treating of paleometeorology, see M. Semper, Geol. Rundschau, I, 1910: 57-80. 
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A glacial period does not appear to remain constantly cold, but fluctuates between cold 
glacial climates and warmer interglacial times of varying duration. During the Pleistocene 
there were, according to the best glaciologists, at least three, if not four, such warmer 
intervals. The Permic glacial period also had its warmer times, while the interbedded red 
strata of the Proterozoic tillites seem to point to the same variability. It is this decided 
temperature fluctuation during the glacial periods that is so very difficult to explain. 

In addition to the well-known Pleistocene and Permic glaciation, there is rapidly 
accumulating a great deal of evidence to the effect that there were at least two and probably 
three other periods of widespread glacial climates. All of these were geologically very 
ancient, earlier than the Paleozoic; in fact, one was at or near the close of Proterozoic time, 
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while another was at the very beginning of that era and almost at the beginning of earth 
history as known to geologists. 

The oldest of all glacial materials occurs at the base of the Lower Huronian and is of 
great extent in Canada. Seemingly of the same time is the Torridonian glacial testimony 
of northwest Scotland. The Proterozoic tillites of China in latitude 31° N. may also be 
of this time. If these correlations are correct, then the oldest glacial evidence indicates 
that a greatly cooled climate prevailed near the very beginning of the known geologic 
record and that it was dominant in the northern hemisphere. 

Toward or at the close of the Proterozoic there is other evidence of a glacial climate in 
Australia, Tasmania, and Norway. ‘These occurrences of tillites lie immediately beneath 
Lower Cambric fossiliferous marine strata and probably are of pre-Cambric age. 

In India there is also evidence of late Proterozoic tillites in two widely separated places, 
and it may be that the inadequately studied Keweenawan testimony of the Lake Superior 
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region is of this time. If so, these occurrences record a distribution of glacial materials 
very similar to that of Permic time. Again, the Proterozoic tillites of Africa are clearly 
of another age, so that there is evidence of at least three periods of glaciation previous to 
the Paleozoic. 

The physical evidence of former glacial climates is even yet not exhausted, for the Table 
Mountain tillites of South Africa point to a cold climate that apparently occurred, at least 
locally, late in Siluric time. Finally, there may have been a seventh cool period in early 
Jurassic time (Lias), but the biologic evidence so far at hand indicates that it was the least 
significant among the seven probable cool to cold climates so far discovered in the geologic 
record. 

The data at hand show that the earth since the beginning of geologic history has peri- 
odically undergone more or less widespread glaciation and that the cold climates have 
been of short geologic duration. So far as known, there were seven periods of decided 
temperature changes and of these at least four were glacial climates. The greatest intensity 
of these reduced temperatures varied between the hemispheres, for in earliest Proterozoic 
and Pleistocene time it lay in the northern, while in late Proterozoic and Permic time it 
was more equatorial than boreal. The three other probable periods of cooled climates are 
as yet too little known to make out their centers of greatest intensity. 

Of the four more or less well-determined glacial periods, at least three (the earliest 
Proterozoic, Permic, and Pleistocene) occurred during or directly after times of intensive 
mountain-making, while the fourth (late Proterozoic) apparently also followed a period of 
elevation. The Table Mountain tillites of South Africa, if correctly correlated, fall in with 
the time of the making of the great Caledonian Mountains in the northern hemisphere. 
On the other hand, the very marked and world-wide mountain-making period, with 
decided voleanic activity, during late Mesozoic and earliest Eocene times, was not accom- 
panied by a glacial climate, but only by a cooled one. The cooled period of the Liassic also 
followed a mountain-making period, that of late Triassic time. We may therefore state that 
cooled and cold climates, as a rule, occur during or immediately follow periods of marked 
mountain-making—a conclusion also arrived at independently by Ramsay (1910: 27). 

Geologists are beginning to see clearly that the lands have been periodically flooded 
by the oceans, and the times of maximum submergence and emergence of the continents 
since earliest Paleozoic time are fairly well known. The two marked glacial periods since 
Cambric time (Permic and Pleistocene) and the three other more or less cooled climates 
(late Siluric, Liassic, and late Cretacic) all fall in with the times when the continents were 
more or less extensively and highly emergent. There were no cold climates when the 
continents were flooded by the oceans, and it may be added that the periods of widespread 
limestone-making preceded and followed, but did not accompany, the reduced climates. 
On the other hand, the periods of greatest coal-making (Upper Carbonic and Upper Cre- 
tacic) accompanied the time of greatest continental flooding and preceded the appearance 
of cooled climates. 

The more or less coarse red sediments seen at many horizons of the geologic column 
are interpreted as the deposits of variably arid climates, or those that are alternately wet 
and dry. In the Paleozoic they are seen more often at the close of the periods when the 
seas were temporarily withdrawn and the lands were most extensive. These red deposits 
alternate with formations that are either wholly marine or of brackish-water origin, and 
in the latter case of gray, green, blue, or black color. 

Humphreys has shown that volcanic dust in the isothermal region of the earth’s atmo- 
sphere does appreciably reduce the temperature at the surface of the globe. It is thought 
that if explosive volcanoes continued active through a more or less long geologic time, this 
factor alone would bring on, or largely assist in bringing on, a more reduced temperature 
or even a glacial climate. If then, we may further postulate that volcanic activity is 
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most marked during times of mountain-making, 7. e., during the “critical periods” at 
the close of the eras and the less violent movements at the close of the periods, we should 
expect ice ages, or at least considerably cooled climates, occurring here also. Let us see 
how the facts agree with this hypothesis. 

Of the ‘‘critical periods’ at the close of the Paleozoic, Mesozoic, and Cenozoic eras, 
we know that the first and last were accompanied by glacial climates, but the Mesozoic, 
though a time of very extensive mountain-making and great and prolonged volcanic 
activity in North America, did not close with a glacial, but only with a slightly cooled cli- 
mate. Not only this, but we find that volcanism was renewed in the Cordilleras of North 
America throughout much of the Eocene, and yet there was developed no glacial climate 
at this time.* In the same way the marked temperature reduction at the close of the 
Cenozoic in the Pleistocene was subsequent to the Miocene and Pliocene movements of 
this period and not coincident with them, while that of the Paleozoic appears to fall in with 
the rise of the Urals and Appalachians, though but little volcanism seems to have accom- 
panied the movements in North America. It should also be said that equally extensive 
movements were going on in Europe in the rise of the European Alps during the geologic 
times before and after the Permic glaciation, and that the earlier movements did not 
appreciably affect the climate. 

Again, there was decided mountain-making toward the close of the Siluric in the forma- 
tion of the Caledonian Mountains all along western Europe from Spitzbergen to Scotland, 
with marked volcanic extrusions during the Siluric and early Devonic in Maine, the 
Maritime Provinces of Canada, and Europe. Yet we have no glacial climate at these 
times, certainly not in the northern hemisphere; rather it seems that the temperature was 
mild the world over. It is possible, however, that the Table Mountain tillites of South 
Africa may coincide with this time, and if so a colder temperature affected the southern 
hemisphere only locally. 

On the other hand, the “‘life thermometer” indicates a cooled period at the close of the 
Triassic and the following Liassic, but this reduction of temperature, again, is geologically 
subsequent to, rather than coincident with the marked volcanic activity of the Triassic 
in many widely separated places. 

Finally, there were earth movements of considerable magnitude at the close of theLower 
Cambric, Ordovicic, and Jurassic that were not accompanied by glacial climates. At all of 
these times there appears, however, to have been a drop in temperature, slight for the two 
first-mentioned periods and more marked for the third one, for here we find in the austral 
region, during earliest Cretacic times, winters alternating with summers. 

We may therefore conclude that volcanic dust in the isothermal region of the earth 
does not appear to be a primary factor in bringing on glacial climates. On the other 
hand, it can not be denied that such periodically formed blankets against the sun’s radiation 
may have assisted in cooling the climates during some of the periods when the continents 
were highly emergent. 

It has long been known that during times of intensive mountain-making and more or 
less cooled climates there was great destruction and alteration of life. The first effects 
of the environmental changes occurred among the organisms of the land, while the climax 
of alteration among the marine life appeared later. This is especially well seen in the 
Permic glaciation, which first blotted out the cosmopolitan Upper Carbonic flora and the 
insects, while the life of the sea continued without marked change into Middle Permic time. 
In the later Permic, in the northern equatorial waters of Tethys, occurred the final destruc- 
tion of many stocks that had long dominated the Paleozoic seas. The explanation of these 
facts appears to be that on the lands the change of climate takes immediate effect on the 
organisms, while in the oceans a longer time is consumed in cooling down the warm and 


*See footnote, page 283. 
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equable temperature and in filling all the basins with cold water. Accordingly the last 
regions in the oceans to come under the influence of glacial climates must be the shallow 
waters of the equatorial area. The proof of this conclusion is seen in that the last stand 
made by the marine Paleozoic world is recorded in the deposits of Tethys, the great Mediter- 
ranean sea of Permic time. It is also here that we find nearly all of the Paleozoic shallow- 
water hold-overs in the succeeding period, the Triassic. 

The cooled but not frigid climate that followed the magnificent mountain-making at 
the close of the Cretacic also produced striking changes in the organic world. These 
changes were less marked than those of Permic time and more noticeable among the land 
animals than those of the marine waters, affecting especially the over-specialized, large, 
thick-shelled, and degenerate stocks. 

Great changes were again produced among the large land animals of the world, as 
well as among those of the polar and temperate oceanic waters, by the glaciation of Pleisto- 
cene time. The present shallow waters of the equatorial region still maintain the late 
Tertiary faunas, and Africa is the asylum where the higher Pliocene land animals have 
been preserved into our time. 

What the effects of the Proterozoic glacial climates were upon the living world of that 
time it is impossible to say, because we have as yet discovered but little of the organic 
record. The apparently sudden appearance of life at the base of the Cambric is partially 
explained by the widespread absence of the marine Proterozoic record, an era during which 
the nuclear portions of the continents appear to have been decidedly emergent for a very 
long time. 

The marine “‘life thermometer” indicates vast stretches of time of mild to warm and 
equable temperatures, with but slight zonal differences between the equator and the poles. 
The great bulk of marine fossils are those of the shallow seas, and the evolutionary changes 
recorded in these ‘‘medals of creation”’ are slight throughout eternities of time that are 
punctuated by short but decisive periods of cooled waters and great mortality, followed by 
quick evolution, and the rise of new stocks. The times of less warmth are the miotherm 
and those of greater heat the pliotherm periods of Ramsay (1910: 15). 

On the land the story of the climatic changes is different, but in general the equability 
of the temperature simulates that of the oceanic areas. In other words, the lands also 
had long-enduring times of mild to warm climates. Into the problem of land climates, 
however, enter other factors that are absent in the oceanic regions, and these have great 
influence upon the climates of the continents. Most important of these is the periodic 
warm-water inundation of the continents by the oceans, causing insular climates that are 
milder and moister. With the vanishing of the floods somewhat cooler and certainly drier 
climates are produced. The effects of these periodic floods must not be underestimated, 
for the North American continent was variably submerged at least seventeen times, and 
over an area of from 154,000 to 4,000,000 square miles (Schuchert, 1910: 601). 

When to these factors is added the effect upon the climate caused by the periodic 
rising of mountain chains, it is at once apparent that the lands must have had constantly 
varying climates. In general the temperature fluctuations seem to have been slight, but 
geographically the climates varied between mild to warm pluvial, and mild to cool arid. 
The arid factor has been of the greatest import to the organic world of the lands. Further, 
when to all of these causes is added the fact that during emergent periods the formerly 
isolated lands were connected by land bridges, permitting intermigration of the land floras 
and faunas, with the introduction of their parasites and parasitic diseases,* we learn that 
while the climatic environment is of fundamental importance it is not the only cause 
for the more rapid evolution of terrestrial life. Unfortunately, the record of land life, 


* This subject is fully discussed by R.T. Eccles, m.p., in the following papers: “ Parasitism and Natural Selection,” 
Importance of Disease in Plant and Animal Evolution,” “The Scope of Disease,” and ‘‘ Disease and Genetics.” 
Medical Record for July 31, 1909; March 16, 1912; March 8, and August 2, 1913. 
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and especially of the animal world, is the most imperfect of all paleontologic records 
until we come to Tertiary time. The known mammal history is a vast one and, although 
very difficult to interpret from the climatic standpoint, we have in the work of Depéret 
(1909) and Osborn (1910) glimpses into the many temperature fluctuations, faunal isola- 
tions, and intercontinental radiations of Tertiary time. The history of the Tertiary is 
the last one of at least three previous and similar records (Mesozoic, later and earlier 
Paleozoic) of vastly longer eras, taking us back to a time when the lands were without 
visible life. 


In conclusion, it is seemingly clear that the variability in the storage of solar radiation 
by the earth’s atmospheric blanket and by oceanic waters, and the consequent climatic 
variations of the past and present are due in the main to topographic changes in the 
earth’s crust. These telluric changes alter the configuration of the continents and oceans, 
the air currents (moist or dry), the oceanic currents (warm, mild, or cool), and the volcanic 
ash-content of the atmosphere. 

On the other hand, a great deal has been written about the supply and consumption 
of the carbonic acid of the air as the primary cause for the storage of warmth by the 
atmospheric blanket. A greater supply of carbon dioxide is said to cause increase of tem- 
perature, and a marked subtraction of it will bring on a glacial climate. This aspect of 
the climatic problem is altogether too large and important to be entered upon here. It is 
permissible to state, however, that the glacial climates are irregular in their geologic 
appearance, are variable latitudinally, as is seen in the geographic distribution of the tillites 
between the poles and the equatorial region, and finally that they appear in geologic time 
as if suddenly introduced. These differences do not seem to the writer to be conditioned 
in the main by a greater or smaller amount of carbon dioxide in the atmosphere, for if this 
gas is so strong a controlling factor, it would seem that at least the glacial climates should 
not be of such quick development. On the other hand, an enormous amount of carbon 
dioxide was consumed in the vast limestones and coals of the Cretacic, with no glacial 
climate as a result; though it must be admitted that the great limestone and vaster coal 
accumulations of the Pennsylvanic were quickly followed by the Permic glaciation. Again 
it may be stated that the Pleistocene cold period was preceded in the Miocene and Pliocene 
by far smaller areas of known accumulations of limestone and coal than during either the 
Pennsylvanic or Cretacic, and yet a severe glacial climate followed. 

Briefly, then, we may conclude that the markedly varying climates of the past seem to 
be due primarily to periodic changes in the topographic form of the earth’s surface, plus 
variations in the amount of heat stored by the oceans. The causation for the warmer 
interglacial climates is the most difficult of all to explain, and it is here that factors other 
than those mentioned may enter. 

Granting all this, there still seems to lie back of all these theories a greater question 
connected with the major changes in paleometeorology. This is: What is it that forces 
the earth’s topography to change with varying intensity at irregularly rhythmic intervals? 
This difficult and elusive problem the older geologists solved with a great deal of assurance 
by saying that such change was due to a cooling earth, resulting in periodic shrinkage; 
but the amount of shrinkage that would necessarily have taken place to account for all 
the wrinklings and overthrustings of the earth’s crust during geologic time would be far 
greater than that which has apparently occurred. Further, a cooling earth is yet to be 
demonstrated. Again, some paleogeographers seem to see a periodic heaping up of the 
oceanic waters in the equatorial region and a pulsatory flowing away later toward the poles. 
If these observations are not misleading, are we not forced to conclude that the earth’s 
shape changes periodically in response to gravitative forces that alter the body-form? 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES ON GLACIATION BEFORE THE PERMIC PERIOD. 
PRE-DEVONIC GLACIAL DEPOSITS OF SOUTH AFRICA. 


In Cape Colony, South Africa, there is a thick marine series of shales and sandstones known as 
the Bokkeveld series, which appears to be of late Lower Devonic age. In western and southern 
Cape Colony it is everywhere seen to lie upon the Table Mountain series of wide distribution 
and with evidence of a glacial climate. The actual contact of these two series of strata shows 
“no signs of unconformity” between them, but in the places “‘where a clean-cut section of the 
junction can be seen,” as “that on the left bank of the Gamka River immediately above its 
great Poort through the Zwartebergen, * * * ‘the end of the white sandstones [of the Table 
Mountain series] and the beginning of the blue-black shales of the Bokkeveld is so sudden and 
exact that one can place a knife between them and say confidently that on one side are the rocks 
of the Table Mountain series and on the other those of the Bokkeveld series’ ” (Rogers, 1905: 121). 
This sharp differentiation of the Lower Devonic black shales from the white sandstones of the 
Table Mountain series seems to indicate clearly that the contact is a disconformable one and 
that the sea invaded a land of sandstones. If this is true, the section is broken and we can not 
therefore positively state the age of the Table Mountain series—it has as yet yielded no fossils of 
stratigraphic value—other than that it is older than Devonic, but how much older is still to be 
determined. The facts, however, that the rocks older than the Table Mountain series are far 
more deformed and greatly intruded by igneous materials, that the Table Mountain and Bokke- 
veld series do not give evidence of a long erosion interval between them, and that both were 
deformed together subsequent to Bokkeveld time, seem to indicate that the age of the former is 
rather late Siluric than early Devonic. The further fact that the fossils are bivalves and gastro- 
pods indicates clearly that the Table Mountain series is of post-Cambric deposition. 

Rogers also says: 


“The Table Mountain series is remarkably constant in lithological characters throughout 
its extent. The maximum thickness is about 5,000 feet, and of this more than 4,000 feet are 
sandstones or quartzites”’ (107). 

“The whitish-grey colour of so much of the sandstone belonging to this series is due to weather- 
ing. Ata distance of 1 or 2 feet from the outside the rock is usually blue, owing to a small quantity 
of iron in the state of ferrous compounds”’ (108). 

‘A very frequent characteristic of the sandstones of this group is the occurrence of round 
pebbles of white quartz up to 3 inches in diameter. They usually occur singly, more rarely in 
thin layers a few feet long and about an inch thick. The pebbles themselves are rarely more 
than an inch in diameter. It is rather difficult to explain the frequence of isolated pebbles in the 
sandstone without recourse to some agency that lifted pebbles from the shore and dropped them 
in deeper waters’’ (109-10). 

“In the western mountains a second shale band is found about 1,000 feet below the top of the 
series. * * * The most interesting point about the Pakhuis section is the occurrence of 
pebbles up to 5 inches in diameter scattered irregularly through the shale and mudstone, without 
any tendency to form beds of conglomerate. Several of the pebbles have been found to be 
flattened on one or more sides and deeply striated in the manner characteristic of pebbles that 
have come from a glaciated region” (111-12). 

“The occurrence of flattened and striated pebbles scattered at intervals through a fine-grained 
laminated rock is very strong evidence that glacial conditions prevailed on the land whence the peb- 
bles came, and that these pebbles were carried away from the land by floating ice and dropped 
by the melting of the ice on to the mud being deposited at the bottom of the water” (118). 

“Tf the Table Mountain sandstone is regarded as an ordinary coarse deposit formed in either 
a fresh-water basin or the sea, the land from which the material was washed can not have lain far 
from the present outcrops of the rock. The only evidence of the closer proximity to land of one 
part of the sandstone than another is the greater development of conglomerates on the west, in 
the Piquetberg Division and the Olifant’s River Mountains, than elsewhere. There is no such 
evidence known from the Bokkeveld Mountain, or along the Zwartebergen, or the south coast. 
At present, then, we must conclude that while the nature of the rock renders it probable that the 
Table Mountain series, so far as exposed in the Colony, was formed not far from land, and that 
consequently the land lay more or less parallel to the present distribution of the series, the only 


definite clue to the position of any part of that land is to be found in the conglomerates of the 
west”’ (116-17). 
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Hatch and Corstorphine state: 


“ Fossils are practically unknown, but Griesbach found some small bivalves and a finely striated 
Patella, both too indistinct for determination, in certain shales, which he considered interbedded 
in the series at Kranz Kop, near Greytown. Anderson, who visited the locality, during the 
period covered by his first report, was unsuccessful in his search for additional organic remains ” 
(1909: 77-8). 

From an earlier paper by Rogers and Schwarz the following is gleaned: 


“Not only is the rock similar to some varieties of the Dwyka conglomerate in general litho- 
logical character, and in being what we may call a conglomeratic mudstone, but glaciated pebbles 
occurinit. * * * The pebbles scattered at intervals through the conglomeratic mudstone are 
of all sizes up to 5 inches in length. They consist of quartz, quartzite, grits, slaty rocks, granite, 
and felsite. The small, whitish, often nearly spherical quartz pebbles found in this rock are 
also very characteristic of the sandstone above and below, in which they occur isolated and in 
thin beds of conglomerate. We picked out nine pebbles from 11% to 4 inches in length, which 
have the characteristic form of glaciated stones, that is, they are flattened on one or more sides, 
and the flat faces show scratches, often arranged in parallel groups, but the other parts of the 
surface are also sometimes striated. * * * This evidence, then, irresistibly forces us to the 
conclusion that in South Africa during the time of the deposition of the Table Mountain sand- 
stone—that is, in about lower Devonian times—glacial conditions existed somewhere in this 
neighbourhood. We had no opportunity of examining the shale-band north of this, but to the 
south, ice-scratched boulders do not occur in it, so that presumably the boulders came from the 
north, just as the Dwyka boulders did” (1901: 78-9). 


LATEST PROTEROZOIC GLACIATION. 


Australia.—Below the great tillite zone there are over 11,000 feet (in 1912 Howchin states 40,000 
to 50,000, including the Cambric) of conglomerates, grits, thick feldspathic quartzites, slates and 
phyllites, and thin and thick zones of limestone resting upon an ancient complex of highly de- 
formed and altered rocks. On these strata rests the great zone of tillite, attaining thicknesses 
ranging from 592 to about 1,500 feet. Throughout this mass of material no recognizable fossils 
are as yet known and therefore its age cannot be determined other than that it is older than the 
overlying Lower Cambric strata. 

Upon these older coarse strata rests “‘conformably”’ the Lower Cambric series, the lithological 
features of which “are in strong contrast’’ to the older series above described. The basal Cambric 
beds are known as the Tapley’s Hill slates, with a thickness of over 2,000 feet. These pass upward 
into calcareous slates and finally into “‘a very pure limestone, oolitic in structure, bluish in its 
lower portions and reddish in the upper,” known as the Brighton limestone. It is here that the 
Lower Cambric Archeocyathine make their appearance. Still higher appear purple slates, then 
quartzites and purple limestones, together some hundreds of feet thick. It is at the top of this 
series that comes in the great Archeocyathus coral reef and other Cambric fossils, now more or 
less transformed into marble beds fully 200 feet thick. The two fossiliferous horizons are separ- 
ated from one another by about 1,000 feet of strata. All of the Cambric and lower strata are 
now deformed into mountain ranges. 

Howchin says further: 

“The beds which give evidence of glacial origin may be described as consisting mainly of 
a groundmass of unstratified, indurated mudstone, more or less gritty, and carrying angular, 
subangular, and rounded boulders (up to 11 feet in diameter), which are distributed confusedly 
through the mass. It is, in every respect, a characteristic till. The included stones sometimes 
occur in pockets or groups, but the rock never becomes a typical conglomerate. Coarse angular 
grits and quartzites often occur in the form of irregular deposits, mixed with the finer ground- 
mass, and these may or may not carry boulders. * * * ; 

‘““Tn most sections there are more or less regularly-stratified beds or bands, which occur at various 
horizons in the till. These may be of quartzite, finely-laminated slate, or limestone. The last- 
named seldom exceed 2 or 3 feet in thickness, are often gritty, and contain angular stones. * * * 

“The occurrence of isolated and irregularly-distributed boulders is a constant feature in the 
exposures of the gritty mudstone, or till; but these stones vary in size, relative numbers, and to 
some extent in their petrological types, in different localities. A close-grained and very siliceous 
quartzite usually supplies the commonest variety. * * * ; ’ > 

“Although the general features of the beds supplied a strong prima-facie probability that 
they represented an ancient till, their glacial origin was not affirmed until the discovery of ice- 
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scratched boulders placed the question beyond doubt. This culminating evidence was obtained, 
in the first instance, at Petersburg (on the Northern Railway from Adelaide) in 1901, and was sub- 
sequently confirmed during a visit to the same place by Professor T. W. E. David, F.R.S. , Mr. E. F. 
Pittman, the Government Geologist of New South Wales, and myself. In association with those 
two experienced geologists, fifteen glaciated stones were obtained during a search of two hours. 

“The erratics are frequently facetted, as well as striated, under ice-action. The strie vary in 
depth and direction on the same face, and are often as distinct and fresh-looking as those which occur 
on the stones of the Pleistocene Boulder-Clay” (1908: 239-41). [The area of tillite accumulation] 
“was probably bounded on the south and west by moderate highlands, consisting of pre-Cambrian 
(Algonkian) quartzites, schists, limestones, and other sediments with exposed igneous batholiths 
and dikes of varied types. The pre-Cambrian complex had been subjected to great waste and was 
probably in the form of subdued relief at the time of the Cambrian glaciation. Remnants of this 
pre-Cambrian continent are found in the geological axes of the Mount Lofty ranges, Yorke Peninsula, 
and Kangaroo Island; the crystalline ranges of Eyre Peninsula, the porphyrite outcrops of the 
Gawler ranges, and the igneous and metamorphic plateau of Western Australia. 

“In no instance has a glaciated floor been observed, the occurrence of which would suggest 
the probability of ice-action above sea-level. The absence of such an ice-marked floor, over the 
area in question, is not, however, to be wondered at when in no case have the glacial deposits 
been discovered in contact with a pre-Cambrian surface. The Cambrian till is found resting 
conformably on laminated quartzites in an orderly succession, and while the junction between 
the respective beds is always sharp and decided, it seems moderately certain that the glacial 
débris was laid down on a floor of contemporary marine deposits—in which case the agent of 
distribution must have been floating ice. This view is supported by the fact that the glacial 
material forms, practically, one continuous sheet, spread over an immense extent of country, and 
maintains a remarkable uniformity as to thickness, lithological characteristics, and types of 
erratics throughout its entire extent. At the same time it is very probable that the ice-field was 
at no great distance from this area of deposit’? (1912: 197-8). 


The following will make it clear that in all probability there is a great time hiatus without 
mountain-making movements between the Lower Cambric and the tillite. 

In the Onkaparinga Valley, about 20 miles south of Adelaide, a Lower Cambric impure lime- 
stone rests sharply and without transition on a series of tillite beds here 570 feet thick, separated 
by two thin quartzite zones together having a thickness of 22 feet. 

In the Sturt Valley section, a few miles south of Adelaide, may also be seen the contact between 
the Lower Cambric and the tillite. Here also the basal Cambric bed is an impure dolomitic 
limestone 4 feet thick, which without transition rests “immediately upon characteristic till’ 
(1908: 251), here nearly 800 feet thick. 

In the Appila-Gorge section the tillite upper boundary “is marked by a sharp line of division, 
in which boulder-clay with big erratics is covered by a homogeneous fissile slate or shale” (253). 
The tillite is here about 1,526 feet thick, divided into three divisions: “ (a) An upper till of 120 
feet; (6) an interbedded series of slates to 656 feet; and (c) a lower till of 750 feet” (253). 

In Norway, according to Strahan, 


“The sandstones occur in the most irregular manner and wedge in so suddenly as almost to 
resemble included masses; they contain also fragments of shale more or less rolled, and in this 
and other respects indicate that deposition alternated with erosion under the influence of variable 
currents. * * * The Gaisa beds present only such features as are common to rocks of the 
type of the Wealden, Trias, Coal Measures, or Old Red Sandstone, and give no hint of the action 
ofice. But on visiting the section near Bigganj argga, referred to by Dr. Reusch, I found a deposit 
of which I have seen no counterpart in any of those formations. * * * In the lowest ledge, 
just above high-tide mark, a lenticular mass of darker rock [a tillite] intercalated between the 
ledges of sandstone at once arrests the attention, even as seen from the deck of a steamer. 

“The mass itself is a boulder-rock quite unlike any of the Gaisa sandstones or conglomerates 
which I saw elsewhere. It is referred to by Dr. Reusch as a conglomerate, but from the fact of 
its being neither stratified nor waterworn I prefer to avoid the use of that term. It may be 
described as a dark-bluish or ashy-grey friable rock, composed of a heterogeneous mixture of grit, 
sand, and clay of all degrees of coarseness, and containing boulders ranging up to 2 feet in length 
scattered through it. Though quite unstratified, it shows here and there a slight schistose 
structure. The included boulders, which are of all shapes and lie at all angles, consist principally 
of red and grey granites, and of quartz-grits resembling those of the Gaisa formation. I did not 
succeed in finding any striated blocks, but the fact that the matrix has been hardened and adheres 
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closely to the boulders prevented me from examining more than two or three in the limited time 
at my disposal. From a similar boulder-rock at Mortensnes, however, which I unfortunately 
missed seeing, Dr. Reusch describes and figures well-glaciated blocks of dolomite. * * * The 
form of the intercalated mass of boulder-rock, as well as the fact that fragments of it occur in 
the base of the overlying strata, indicate that it underwent denudation before it was buried. 

“The boulder-rock rests on a regularly-bedded sandstone of the usual type, and has been 
weathered back so as to expose several square yards of the remarkably even surface of that rock. 
The platform thus exposed is not only smoothed, but conspicuously and characteristically striated. 
The scratches can be followed in some cases for 2 or 3 yards, not only up to the foot of the little 
cliff of boulder-rock, but under it, a fact of which I made certain by wedging out some masses of 
that material and exposing a fresh portion of the platform. * * * The sandstone is traversed 
by a few irregular joints, the lines due to which, however, on the striated platform bear no resem- 
blance to glacial groovings. The striz have, beyond question, been cut into that surface indepen- 
dently of any structure possessed by the rock, and are in all respects characteristic glacial markings. 

“The evidence detailed above seems to leave no room for doubt that we have here an inter- 
calation of a true glacial till in the Gaisa formation. * * * I accept without hesitation Dr. 
Reusch’s conclusion that the phenomena are due to glacial action, and that they were produced 
contemporaneously in the Gaisa formation” (1897: 140-43). 

“The Gaisa beds, so far as I saw them, do not suggest the immediate neighbourhood of a 
mountain-region, for such conglomerates as they contain are neither coarse nor plentiful. The 
facts tend rather to indicate a temporary deterioration of climate”’ (145). 


UNDATED PROTEROZOIC GLACIATION OF CHINA. 


Nan-t’ouw formation.—A series of sandy and argillaceous rocks seen only beneath the Cambric 
limestone cliffs at Nan-t’ou (long. 110° E., lat. 31° N.). The basal strata, Blackwelder states, 
“consist of arkose sandstone and conglomerate, which are purplish-brown in color below, but 
gradually become white and purely quartzose in the upper strata. Throughout the total thickness 
of perhaps 150 feet, 45 meters, the texture is coarse and gritty”? (1907: 267). 

He says further: 


“The upper member of the formation is distinct from the sandstone, but we did not see the 
contact and do not know the exact relations. 

“The next outcrops above the sandstone occur 100 feet, 30 meters, up the slope, and expose 
about 120 feet, 35 meters, of hard massive boulder-clay or tillite, which is neither fissile nor 
stratified. It is a greenish gritty clay-rock of hackly fracture, in which lie irregular stones of 
various sizes and kinds, with their long axes at random angles with the horizontal. * * * The 
rocks range in size from sand-grains to blocks 50 to 75 cm. in length, and there is no suggestion 
of the assortment of the individual sizes. Coarse and fine particles lie indiscriminately mingled 
and chaotic in their arrangement. The forms of the majority of the stones are subangular, 7. e., 
angles are present, but are smooth and rounded. The flattish surfaces of such slowly weathering 
rocks as the massive siliceous ferruginous limestone are polished and scratched in various direc- 
tions, and are identical in aspect with pebbles from the Pleistocene boulder-clays of North America 
and Europe. The scratched stones were found in numbers firmly fixed in the green tillite, in 
such a condition as to show that they had never been disturbed nor subjected to surface abrasion 
since they were imbedded there in early Paleozoic time. : 

“The promiscuous arrangement of the pebbles, the heterogeneity of the mass and of its 
lithologic components, the subangular shapes of the stones and especially their striated surfaces 
are positive characteristics of glacial till. The evidence of glacial origin is quite as plain as that 
usually seen in the Pleistocene of the United States or Great Britain. * * * It is highly 
probable that these glacial beds on the Yang-tzi are of early Cambrian age” (267-9). 


To this Willis adds: 

“Nan-tou tillite—The Nan-t’ou glacial deposit occurs in longitude 111° east, latitude 31° 
north, about 200 feet, 60 meters, above sea. It evidently accumulated close to sea-level in 
early Sinian [= Cambric] time, as it is overlain by marine limestones of that age. At the base 
the plane of the pre-Sinian unconformity is characteristically developed and covered by a cross- 
bedded quartzite, which may have been either river deposit or beach. The top of the quartzite is 
generally covered in the type locality and a cultivated slope interrupts the section for 100 feet, 
30 meters. Above the terraced fields occur steep banks of tillite, a greenish rock, about as hard as 
unweathered shale, of irregular hackly fracture, not stratified, and containing pebbles and boulders 
of various kinds and sizes, many of which are striated. The thickness seen is 120 feet, 36 meters. 
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“At the top of the tillite, beneath a cliff, is a well-exposed contact with the overlying lime- 
stone. The tillite passes into a greenish shale, consisting of the same materials, including char- 
acteristic pebbles, all rearranged by the water. This shale conglomerate is about 2 feet thick and 
erades into the overlying limestone, the basal layer of a great thickness of Sinian. 

“The facts clearly demonstrate the presence at this spot of a glacier which gave way to marine 
waters and left a deposit of till that was slightly washed by waves before it was buried beneath 
calcareous mud. * * * 

‘Whether the Nan-t’ou glacier was an exceptional occurrence or a representative of an ex- 
tensive system, only in degree affects the deduction that the temperature of early Sinian time was 
low. Glaciation in latitude 31° near sea-level presents, it is true, a problem which refrigeration 
alone will not solve, especially asno traces of contemporancous glaciers have been found farther north; 
but there can be no doubt that it signifies severe cold throughout northern Asia’ (1909: 39-40). 


Professor J. P. Iddings, while on a geologic tour in China, visited the Nan-t’ou region in October 
1909, and from him has been received the following description of the tillites: 


“The tillite is extensive and quite persistent in character, though somewhat variable in thick- 
ness. It is interbedded with the basal sandstone resting on the granite-gneiss, and I did not find 
it in contact with the granite. I first examined the locality discovered by Willis and Blackwelder. 
* * * The formation extends for 3 or 4 miles back from the Yangtsze to the north along 
the base of the cliff of limestone. Some distance back from the river, I crossed the branch creek 
that enters the Yangtsze at Nantou. The branch is in granite which rises in the east slope about 
400 feet. Here occurs the base of the conglomeratic red sandstone, dipping 5° SE., strike N. 40° 
E. (magnetic). The top of the sandstone is 200 feet higher. The upper 50 feet contain white 
layers, alternating with red. Near the base of the tillite there are some thin clay layers in the 
sandstone, and in the base of the tillite is some red sandy rock. The two appear to mix and to 
grade into one another. Similar mixture and gradation were observed in numerous places farther 
north. The tillite at the location on the branch creek is green and of the same aspect as in other 
places visited. It contains many boulders and pebbles in the middle portion; not so many in the 
basal or in the uppermost portions. There were no signs of bedding, and no intercalated stratum 
of sandstone, as in a case south of Huang-Ling-Miao noted later. The tillite is about 150 feet thick 
and is overlain by limestone, the bottom layer of which is more massive than the higher layers. 

“Traveling northward across spurs that set forth from the cliffs east of a branch stream, the 
base of the sedimentary rocks rises gradually as far as I went, about 3.5 miles in a direct line 
from Yangtsze River. I observed a fault cutting across the spurs shifting the exposures of 
tillite, the trend of the fault being about with the strike (about N. 45° E.), and the hade very 
steep, about 75°, apparently to the west, though not distinct. The strata and the granite on the 
west were raised with respect to the same on the east, the displacement being about 100 feet. 
The result is apparent variableness in the thickness of the tillite bed, and to cause it in places to 
abut against the granite. 

“‘ Crossing to south side of Yangtsze opposite Nantou, I followed the base of the stratified rocks 
westward as they rose above the granite, and occasionally saw exposures of tillite. Back of 
Huang-Ling-Miao, granite extends up spurs to 1,700 feet above the river; then follow about 300 
feet of massive strata of red sandstone, which is immediately overlain by tillite, the lower 5 
feet of tillite having a layer of sandstone blended with it. There are few boulders in the lowest 
part, but more higher up. The pebbles are of granite, gneiss, porphyry, slate, limestone, flint, 
and quartz. The lower portion of tillite is yellow and clayey, the upper portion is green and 
indurated, as at Tungling. About 200 feet from the base is a massive stratum of red sandstone, 
about 6 feet thick, having the same strike and dip as the strata above and below it. Above this 
there is tillite for 200 feet more, making the thickness of the tillite in this locality between 400 and 
500 feet. The overlying limestone is somewhat brecciated at its base for 6 inches to a foot, and 
then becomes massive, with some contortions of the lines of bedding, for a thickness of 3 or 4 
feet. Then follows thinly bedded to fissile arenaceous limestone, and layers of arenaceous shales 
quite uniform in character up to about 2,700 feet above the river. ‘The strike of the strata is 
N. 45° E., dip 10° SE. No trace of fossils was seen, though there were fine exposures of strata 
and talus. The cliffs rise to about 3,500 feet above the river. The area of granite hills north of 
Yangtsze River was well seen from a high spur south of the river. The sedimentary strata were 
seen to arch in a dome around flanks of the granite hills to west and north and to east and north. 
South of the river sedimentary strata appear to extend in an arch around to Tungling, at the 
lower entrance to Lukan gorge on the west side of the granite arch. 

__ “At Tungling the tillite isseen on both sides of Yangtsze River, near the shores. On the north 
side, in a bluff near the landing, it is about 300 feet thick. The tillite here overlies red basal 
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sandstone, but the contact is not exposed. The tillite is overlain by a massive stratum of lime- 
stone and of fissile layers, and then by thicker strata of limestone. No fossils were found in the 
limestone or in the talus at the base of the cliffs to the west of Tungling. 

“On the south side of the river, opposite Tungling, tillite is well exposed on the beach near 

the water beneath limestone, with strike N. and S., and a dip 25° W. The tillite is well indurated, 
and. carries fewer boulders in its upper than in its lower portion. The erratics embrace granite, 
gneiss, quartz-porphyry, slate, limestone, and quartz. The tillite is here about 250 feet thick, 
and rests on red sandstone, the contact with which is seen for a short distance only. The under- 
lying sandstone, about 100 feet thick, becomes more pebbly and conglomeratic toward its base, 
and is arkose near its bottom. It rests on decomposed hornblende-schist, no granite being seen 
here on the south side of the river. On the north side there is decomposed granite beneath the 
sandstone, and farther off there is hornblende-schist. 
_ “From these observations it appears as though the tillite extended continuously from where it 
is seen beneath the limestone east of Nantou, around the south flank of the granite-gneiss area, 
to and beneath the limestone cliff west of Tungling, and that it extends northward from Nantou 
at least some distance. It appears to be thickest south of Huang-Ling-Miao and thinnest in 
its extension toward the northeast. 

“T spent parts of five days in five different places hunting for fossils without seeing one, so 
they must be scarce. The rocks appear to be free from trace of them for some hundreds of feet 
in thickness, as I examined carefully the talus below several high cliffs. I was disappointed not 
to find any.” 


From the fact that no one has yet found fossils in the very thick and well-exposed dolomites 
that overlie the tillites in the immediate area of the glacial deposits, the question may well be 
asked: How do we know that the dolomites at their base are of Middle Cambric age? In order 
to answer this question, the writer corresponded with Blackwelder on the subject, receiving the 
following reply under date of March 24, 1913. 


“Tn the Yangtze region there are two very thick massive limestone formations, neither of them 
rich in fossils, but both with their own distinctive lithologic characters. These are separated by an 
easily recognized body of green shale. In crossing the mountains north of the Yangtze River, and 
in following down the great gorges of the latter, these formations were repeated again and again in 
great open anticlines and synclines, interrupted by only occasional faults. The age of the lower 
massive limestone was approximately fixed by the finding of a rich Mohawkian fauna near the top 
of it, perhaps 50 miles north of the Yangtze River. 

“The Middle Cambrian fossils which were found several days’ journey northwest of the tillite 
exposure, came from rocks very highly folded and faulted, so that their stratigraphic relations are 
uncertain. Lithologically, however, the beds were much like those just below the great cliff lime- 
stone at Nan-t’ou, in that they contained many layers of gray and black oolite. I think it highly 
probable that the horizon of the Middle Cambrian fossils is not more than a few hundred feet above 
the tillite and is beneath the great cliff limestone.” 


On the ground that none of the Lower Cambric faunas indicate cool or cold waters and in 
view of the further fact that in many widely separated places there are reef-making corals 
(Archeocyathing), the writer does not regard the Yangtze tillites as of Cambric age. He would, 
rather, refer them to the Proterozoic, but whether they are late or early in this era remains to be 
determined on the basis of the age of the superposed dolomites. 


EARLIEST PROTEROZOIC GLACIATION OF CANADA. 


Coleman says: 


“For several years it has seemed to me very probable that there was a still more ancient 
ice age, at the beginning of the Lower Huronian in the Archean as defined in Canada, or the 
Archeozoic or lowest Algonkian, as defined by various American geologists. The so-called 
Huronian ‘slate conglomerate’ of Ontario has attracted attention ever since Logan and Murray 
mapped and described it in the typical region north of Lake Huron, nearly fifty years ago. Good 
descriptions of it are given by Logan in the 1863 report of the Canadian Geological Survey ; 
where he refers to the different kinds of rock enclosed as pebbles or bowlders, granite, felsite, 
certain greenstones and jasper, for example; and describes the matrix as sometimes slaty, some- 
times more quartzitic or like diorite or greenstone. At present the matrix would generally be 
called graywacke or slate, though sometimes it is schistose or looks like an eruptive rock. 
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“The pebbles or bowlders are in many cases subangular or sharply angular and are found 
miles away from any known source; and as they may be of any size up to blocks weighing tons, 
and are frequently very sparsely scattered through an unstratified matrix, a stone or two in 
several yards, one can not help suspecting that the transporting agency was ice rather than water. 
There are parts of the formation where the pebbles or stones are well rounded and crowded in 
certain bands. In such cases they are probably true water-formed conglomerates; but the 
prevalent type of the rock with scattered subangular stones or bowlders should not be called a 
conglomerate, any more than a Pleistocene bowlder clay would receive that name. The appear- 
ance of these so-called slate or graywacke conglomerates is closely like that of the Dwyka bowlder 
clays, for which Penck suggests the term ‘tillite’; * * * rocks of the kind are found from 
point to point across all northern Ontario, a distance of nearly 800 miles, and from the north shore 
of Lake Huron in latitude 46° to Lake Nipigon in latitude 50°. 

“The more schistose of these conglomerates have their pebbles flattened and rolled out into 
lenses not at all suggesting glacial action; but the fact that all of them, whether schistose or un- 
modified, occupy, so far as known, the same position, immediately over the Keewatin, and con- 
tain pebbles and bowlders of the same rocks, granite, banded jasper, etc., makes it very probable 
that they belong to the same age and have had a similar origin. * * * 

“By the exercise of care and patience it has been possible to break from their matrix wholly 
or partially about twenty of these stones, mostly only an inch or two in diameter, but half a 
dozen from 3 to 6 inches across. As coarse-grained rocks like granite seldom show distinct 
striations in modern bowlder clays, felsites and fine-grained greenstones were selected to work 
upon. Of the twenty stones four or five are more or less striated, but only one is heavily and 
decisively scored. Unfortunately the matrix could not be completely removed from this one, 
but the exposed surfaces show the striations well on one face and distinctly on two others. 

“Several of the smaller pebbles have the peculiar somewhat uneven but well-polished faces 
with rougher corners so often seen in the smaller stones of bowlder clay. 

“Though the number of stones available is small, the proportion showing more or less stri- 
ation is as large as in recent bowlder clay and all the usual features of ice-carved stones are found 
in them. It may be added that they were taken from undisturbed parts of the formation with 
no faulting to cause slickensides, and that the stones themselves had not been squeezed nor broken 
in the matrix. 

“No striated surfaces were found where the conglomerate rested on the underlying Keewatin; 
but the only contact of the two rocks examined was unfavorable for displaying such a surface. 
[Such are now known in three places and were described in 1912.] Mining operations show that 
the rocks beneath the Huronian have on the whole an uneven, somewhat undulating surface of 
low hills and valleys, the conglomerate often more or less filling in these valleys. * * * 

“The evidence for a Lower Huronian Ice Age may be summed up as follows: 

“A peculiar rock consisting of graywacke or finer materials showing little or no stratification 
but containing pebbles or stones, sometimes crowded, but more often scattered a few feet apart, 
is found from point to point over an area 800 miles long by 250 miles broad. The stones are of 
all sizes up to diameters of several feet and of all shapes from rounded to angular, many being 
subangular with rounded corners. The stones are of several different kinds, some fragments of 
the immediately underlying rock, others having a distant source. 

“Tn the Cobalt mining region a few polished and striated stones have been broken out of the 
matrix. They are closely like stones from the Pleistocene bowlder clay of the same region except 
that they lack the Niagara limestones of the recent drift. 

“Hand specimens of matrix and enclosed pebbles are precisely like the Dwyka tillite or con- 
glomerate of South Africa, which is undoubtedly of glacial origin. 

“Against the glacial theory is the fact that no roches moutonnées have yet been found on the 
underlying Keewatin rocks. All the positive evidence is favorable to the theory of glacial action 
as the cause of these curious bowlder-strewn rocks. 

“Tf the evidence given above is accepted, the occurrence of glaciation is probable over an area 
too large to be the work of merely local mountain glaciers, and one must assume the presence of 
ice-sheets comparable to those which formed the Dwyka. 

“The Lower Huronian is the second formation in the geological succession in North America, 
only the Keewatin coming before it; so that the probable action of ice on a large scale is pushed 
back almost to the beginning of known geological time. This implies that the climates of the 
earlier parts of the world’s history were no warmer than those of later times, and that in Lower 
Huronian times the earth’s interior heat was not sufficient to prevent the formation of a great 
ice-sheet in latitude 46°” (1907: 188-92). 
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Average Growth of 451 Sequoia Trees in California by decades and centuries 
of the life of the trees, beginning with their youth. See figures 35 and 36. 


Comparative Growth of Short-lived and Long-lived Sequoias by Groups. 
Corrective Factor for Longevity. See figure 37. 


List of Individual Sequoia Trees measured in California in 1911 and 1912. 
Summary of Sequoia Trees by Groups. 


Combined Corrective Factors for Age and for Longevity, Sequoia washing- 
toniana. See figures 35 and 36. 


Growth of Sequoia washingtoniana by Groups for each Decade. 


Summary of Growth of Sequoia washingtoniana. ‘Trees measured in 1911 
and 1912. By groups corrected and uncorrected, including Caspian Factor. 
See figures 38, 50, and 72. 


Summary of Growth of Trees measured by the United States Forest Service. 
See figure 31. 


Average Annual Growth of Sequoias. See figures 42, 43, 44, and 48. 


Errors of Ring Counting in Northern Arizona Pines. (Compiled by A. E. 
Douglass.) 
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TaBLE A —Average Growth of 451 Sequoia Trees in California, by Decades and Centuries 
of the Life of the Trees, beginning with their Youth. 


[This table is the basis of the Corrective Factor for Age, shown in figures 35 and 36, and first column of Table E.] 


Age of * No. of ! Average Age of * No. of Average Age of * No. of ‘Average Age of * No. of Average | Age of * No. of | versace 
trees in | measure- growth, || tees in | measure- growth. || ‘Tees in | measure- | growth, || tTeesin | measure- growth, || ees in | measure- omit 
years. ments. || years. ments. years. ments. || years. ments. “|| years. ments. | ¢ 
| | = oe | | = 
| | 
| mm. || mm. mm. mm. || | mm. 
1-10 635 27.50 || 111-120 777 21.81 221-230 777 21.20 1051-1150 5,752 8.70 || 2151-2250 | 689 | 7.55 
11-20 644 26.16 | 121-130 780 21.96 231-240 777 20.91 1151-1250 5,314 8.38 2251-2350 514 Tak 
21-30 657 23.87 |) 131-140 781 22.08 241-250 777 20.40 1251-1350 4,569 8.10 || 2351-2450 280 7.63 
31-40 666 22.23 || 141-150 781 22.10 251-350 7,779 20.11 1351-1450 3,992 8.08 2451-2550 110 6.91 
41-50 676 21.52 || 151-160 781 22.31 351-450 7,700 15.41 || 1451-1550 3,503 7.87 | 2551-2650 110 6.95 
51-60 684 21.27 | 161-170 783 22.10 451-550 7,485 12.13 | 1551-1650 2,991 7.60 2651-2750 110 7.50 
61-70 687 21.05 || 171-180 783 22.08 551-650 6,922 11.90 || 1651-1750 2,521 7.48 2751-2850 60 6.84 
71-80 690 21.05 | 181-190 783 21.91 651-750 6,911 10.32 1751-1850 2,186 7.62 2851-2950 40 6.38 
81-90 695 21.03 || 191-200 783 21.91 751-850 6,605 9.88 1851-1950 1,721 7.95 2951-3050 30 5.43 
91-100 772 21.60 || 201-210 784 21.89 851-950 6,426 9.44 1951-2050 1,424 7.89 3051-3150 20 5.60 
101-110 | 777 21.72 | 211-220) 784 21.28 || 951-1050 | 6,168 9.02 || 2051-2150 | 1,196 8.03 || 3151-3250 18 | 6.70 
* This means the total number of groups of rings upon which the figures are based. Each group contains 10 rings. 
TaBLE B.—Comparative Growth of Short-lived and Long-lived Sequoias, by Groups; Corrective 
Factor for Longevity. (See figure 37.) 
KQ_ a | | 2 d Lee é 
: | First 250 years of life. 250 Spe ps — 1050 <9 bo of 1450 See 0-1050 years of age. | M E é E ee 3 : 
2 ess dl Fass 
Bea Al rad eg a a oe & ga mat cilaalli ie aT renee | qo od Sct a eshins alee 
Oo jdeq| 22 | Felas| Ze |felag| Ze | fe] 2 | FE | fea] 22 | fe) 3 | 29 | Pe Seegeses 
Oo "s| Ho 2 oul SS SES 9/9 ° 29 a0 3 Kiem Rass © ° go } 229 av i|Shag 
* 3| #8 | <h/a8|) WS [eh/as) Wb (26) as | OG 2b) es| 8 (58) es | 8 | S| BSB SEs9 
| | 
1 173 3,583 | 20.72 Scalhia si acaio aig ata tand Ls demain nyeaec<,e1itlate (mis ela areis ore 6 So aiatiapmiltaet or all ately ay elitey east Sea ear (2 sSaxexeyel coved a] ue ceea par trora tease 15.70 | 1.00 
2 198 3,485 | 17.61 ]..... ph bine * Sasa saws a aidin a” «3 Hal njiaie\"s, 01% |fa¥o\ ahs olsifie.0\'ai 0/01 "ate" favsi}'Shefwjokesotoilitis adekcalleras) aiesedaihcarskeieteistt pee eee al 15.70 | 1.00 
3 351 8,195 | 22.33 ]..... Sisal santa oad lec ol erat nS 7ed, ol incase ace if Nara) s-0.< Wes sgaiajets i foeval cio) exnabts"s1t)Poes (utes “oh aUehl re cattaxsirac diacecatares ereto a eect teeta ee Rerateeeae | 15.70 | 1.00 
4 DGbS tt A279) 2B BOs; 2.6 Loar oceve-e| distor A eee oir ence PO oad: Serer menial setae oto ba nellteneqon soc acl Santee | 15.70 1.00 
5 541 | 12,278 | 22.69 | 834] 13,782 |16.51|..... Joscececleseeelecereelecseces Kereceresa|| cle cars 20}| leaateiinns ere ee cane et ee ae oe 15.70 1.00 
6 257 6,478 25.21; 400) 5,991 |14.77 Seed ooten peas aiioalioue see os\ Myakasere/aradl sie, oY anaes Ihe rar ero af aBata tet Sill apie relaars Ibs cabesiot loan stiabeallaeycmes ne -aillneatereavere 15.70 | 1.00 
es ASS MAO 22 BV AS OOM AO; SA: MDa We corsrseifiesstarste ote live baie llapoiaic ors salehora ais. oigsliece aa ail ake wove esconsps Sera tars ecied ces cee ee ie a aor 15.70 | 1.00 
8 BUG LD DOs Ae Orit 040 lel: OO4.1TD. ON: eee Weisay fa cts © clarsiee Sie wh cand Sawiallone ceavciliegioe ailyetidas jisie xere; howe raueseyes Pontes cats silbeabah secs 15.70 | 1.00 
9 AO Ze 2 Os O hah BOL GOO 245220 ol LO.20) 1g OGO4-| TS. 251 IM OU |b ctecc tw vl tsnc every. pail he axcrarllte. oi hehatetearclie ate 4,384 68,077 15.52 15.65 1.002 
10 1,059: 1 26,015: |'24.60'11,680' | 25,881. [15,42 11,680 | 18,021 O72 |< asic 5 oe |ae ee oe 0: 0.00.0 « lois 40eall srmareee aveslienm, overs 4,419 | 62,917 | 15.80 15.60 | 1.005 
11 1,899 | 40,331 | 21.23 |3,000 | 48,405 /16.11 |3,000 | 33,882 {11.30 |......./.. arta igh Nie ‘Sie 8 Aiea 8, ANS eafoails POG wate 7,899 |122,618 | 15.55 15.40 | 1.02 
12 JAl0 S074 |'25;386 12,300 38,466: 116.80: 2,360) 26,786.11 PB 2 eis ces. silhseeye eae snatlae wcralbamesceall duces ovexe lla <eak 6,130 |100,976 | 16.35 15.15 | 1.035 
13 1,237 | 26,406 | 21.32 |1,960 | 28,580 |14.57 |1,960 | 18,457 | 9.40} 1,948 | 17,008 | 8.73 |.....]......./...0. 5,157 | 73,443 | 14.21 14.90 | 1.05 
14 1,237 | 26,176 | 21.16 |2,040 | 30,964 |15.16 |2,040 | 21,835 |10.45 | 2,040 | 19,116 | 9.87 |,....|.......|...2- | 5,317 | 78,475 | 14.73 14.60 1.075 
15 1,187 | 24,040 | 20.28 |1,880 | 24,459 /13.01 |1,880 | 16,733 | 8.90 1,880 | 15,441 | 8.23 |.....].......],.... 4,947 | 65,232 | 13.21 14.30) 1.095 
16 755 | 14,489 | 19.20 |1,320 | 18,054 |13.67 |1,320 | 12,179 | 9.22 | 1,820 | 10,468 | 7.93 |.....].......|..... 83,395 | 44,722 | 13.18 14.00 | 1.12 
17 1,133 | 26,303 | 22.35 |1,880 | 25,905 |13.78 |1,880 | 15,479 | 8.23 1,880 | 13,427 | 7.15 |1,866 | 12,692 | 6.80 | 4,893 | 67,687 | 13.82 13.75 | 1.14 
18 707 | 14,159 | 20.05 1,200 | 16,317 |18.61 |1,200 | 10,220 | 8.52! 1,200 8,936 | 7.44 |1,200| 9,389 | 7.82 | 3,107 40,696 13.09 13.50 | 1.16 
19 | 649 | 12,142 | 18.76 |1,000 | 15,087 15.09 /1,000 8,300 | 8.30 | 1,000 | 8,221 | 8.22 |1,000| 8,396 | 8.40 2,649 | 35,529 | 13.40 13.25 | 1.185 
20 1,223 | 21,039 | 17.22 |1,960 | 29,432 |15.01 |1,960 | 17,566 | 8.97 1,960 | 15,337 | 7.84 |1,960 | 15,288 | 7.80 | 5,143 | 68,037 | 13.24 13.00 | 1.205 
21 376 | 7,200 |19.15| 680] 10,041 |14.78| 680| 5,518| 7.63| 680 | 4,880|7.18| 680| 5,072 | 7.47 | 1,736 | 22,759 | 13.10 12.75 | 1.23 
22 587 | 14,030 | 28.92 960) 12,475 |12.98| 960); 8,077 | 8.42 960 6,451 | 6.72 | 960] 6,925 | 7.22 | 2,507 | 34,582 13.77 | eee OO: | 1.255 
23-25, 355 | 5,899 |16.61| 680| 9,069 13.36] 680) 5,364 | 7.89| 680 | 4,300/ 6.33 | 680| 4,835 | 7.12 | 1,715 | 20,332 | 11.83 [723)12.30| 1.275 
26-31) 271 | 4,564 | 16.86| 440| 6,066 13.80| 440) 3,207 | 7.30) 440 | 2,997) 6.78 | 440] 2,631 | 5.98 | 1,151 | 13,837 | 12.02 | 24/12.15| 1.29 
eel acesia re alliemae «8 Wesibcang Cees east attic tie a's ‘ sdeigteusrayes| (are ke luias| sre Wiens, alallte ~ eesnateeerta a, Nein lee eR OIE esa 
: , ce MI ice | Oe ae neh cate I eh adh coats | cocoate batasalte crite deminteiaase ican aa 26/11.90 | 1.32 
Pie in do | BE CACY CANE SE" te Sa owiehe WANN at 27|11.90 | 1.32 
5-8 1,937 AAPA) Wren O eet oO Oat tt ay Ok due tL Cnho a lhe, Beads Ai eRe guard i] esta Ya oll fot Abi (Oe. asf eso" oie # Gre fhe ro"CSiasroll whats) aay gualsediccns wall euree cuntraul s aatinratiauertel lives ewebar ec: wi eaetonccorars 28/11.90 | 1.32 
Da) 2 SOD Mile hOG I 2oUSi S20 LOO, Ocal LOO te cubic tajaxbisne sal ltaiiorsnce) leraoyst ae al lSteiloyasiay eva) |ton6\.a)% coilholors  @Al ahelarermserale bk aven| ates shavevaknl oueunish wiles tacts. ccecens 29 11.90 | 1.32 
13-16| 4,416 | 91,111 | 20.63 |7,200 |102,057 [14.25 |.....|.......[....0{e. Fe Nya kh, Salo sain let eel cetacean ictateh eee eas 30|11.90 | 1.32 
THO a2 ah Vos O455 |b Oroo1 Os OF ul oO 14a die | discoid altaya ohare |ltcter ois: 4 Capel Hee ecg, eiffel esa pin) enfin coe) w falta, ano) iaio ni 91h0 | oxerenetny etal Pastrcaevant ohlemurtieusl lleasieuens teresligrevers ahi 31/11.90 | 1.32 
Pee et eal oe Oa ONT OTOL 6G G8 he panels hana cl ast halt noid eilaavids 4o:|s o dambebush lanmnnen lawaks loos odem te ceatonic wns nee [rae inet hs. 


* The first column shows the total number of decades for all the trees of a group combined, and the second column shows the total growth. 


decades are available for one tree, the inner decade being rotted away, 23 for another, and 25 for a third, the basis would be 72. 
+ Numbers of later groups, which here are separated instead of being combined as in earlier columns. 
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302 Taste C.—List of Individual Sequoia Trees measured in California in 1911 and 1912. 


| 


? © Difference between Readings to A 
t, 3|Be 8 eb oj 4 é | sending Recean Decades to be added and intervals. 
Place. o> A/23 3 oe: ; 
Sc 8 (See note at end of ee % Sicel q 33 o) & | A. B. C. D. E. 
©| table, p. 307.) | £S/He/S2| Bs £3 | 0 |e] #ABICD Ep 
= “hes A < Pd | | |Dec.) Int. Dec.| Int.|Dec.) Int./Dec.| Int.|Dec.| Int. 
| | eo A ee ee ee [ees | [ASR |e a ES es 
|< mace Ss : aan “ \ 1 | 
1) 8/Millwood......... 983a|1884a| 901) 1871-1880 1 _ — |-—|-|x—-———} 1 }450); —} —| —}—| —}—-]}-]-— 
2/18 Dosamrescce 60/1884 |1944| 1871-1880 1 — = (=| Xe 500 | ee ee eae at | ree pee 
3/12 Dower ee: 560a\1884 |1324| 1871-1880 2 9 | fa Ol 0 ea 
4/12 Downer oe 531a|1884 |1353| 1871-1880 2 28) ms Nee fa eK me 2: ag |) One 
5/19 TDG ee ote: 1296/1884 |2013| 1871-1880 1 — mart Ret loll occa metic 3 | KOO eh ee ee 
6/19 Doweseteen 1420/1884 |2026| 1871-1880 1 = SI Sch SS eo men ett en ea fe ee 
EWM es co cees oot 371a\1904 |1533) 1891-1900 2 16 — |—|—/xixl-j——) 2 |}510} 0 |} —| —| — J} — I] —-]—-J- 
8/10 Donan 7052/1904 |1199| 1891-1900 2 1 Sanit Goumntl amet (Co ad ue bs ome AP -R meeel We Poea eee) foaes  at)e 
9| 4 DOs ssinsenes 1304a|1904 | 600} 1891-1900 1 — — |—|—|xX-—--——| 9 | — | — me J ee ed 
10| 5 Doi wasccreee 1287a|1904 | 617) 1891-1900 1 | — (er O}—}|—}—}— fl] me op ode cd 
11] 4 DOmsaeee tone. 1313a|1904 | 591| 1891-1900 1 _ — |—|—|xX—e— | 89 | ee ee ae cs 
12} 1 Doman sev: 1618a|1904 | 286] 1891-1900 1 — — J—J/— |X| 9 | KH | me J ee ae oy rd 
13/13 Doe tee 438a\1904 |1466| 1891-1900 3 2 18 |—|—|xX;xHI——| 9 | —|} o | —| — | — | — 1} - HK 
14| 8 Downe: hea 9244/1904 | 980) 1891-1900 il — — j—|—!|x-i- I} 1 |480); — | — |) —} —| — J] -]}-— I] 
15/20 Dos. 5 ee 2856|1904 |2190| 1891-1900 1 = — |—|—|/xH———] 4 |}400) — | — | —) —} —} —] -—] AK 
16 9| Converse Rob Roy. | 8154/1904 |1089} 1891-1900 1 — — |—|—|x-——-— | 1 | 540) — | — | — |} — | — ] - He 
Si19lBouleno ast e cee b/1904 |....| 1891-1900] .... — — |—|jJ—}]..-e-Re-- — | — ) — ] KH} KH pe] oy] od cr 
18/21 Doty eee b/1904 |,...| 1891-1900] .... — — |—j—}..J-e—} — |} — ) —] —) — } KH) oy} cy de 
19} 4 Don enteceen 1318a/1904 | 586] 1891-1900 1 — —- |—|— x\— ———} 9 |; — | —}| — | —} — my oy ar 
20| 3 | Din erne pea eee 1412a!1904 | 492] 1891-1900 1 — eae elo ei ee eS eh aS eh 
21| 7|\Converse Rob Roy. |1914a|1904 | 890] 1891-1900 1 — — |—|-—|]x—-)-—/— 1 «4/450; —| —| —|; —} —} -]-] — 
22| 9\Indian Basin...... 885a|1903 |1018| 1891-1900 1 — — |—/|/—|x—— | 1 |500); —| —} —]| —} — | —-!]—]—- 
23) 8 Sis Bose 907a|1904 | 997] 1891-1900 1 — — |—|—|xXlH-—-j-/—} 1 | 500) — |] — |; —} —| —] —]—]— 
24) 1)/Converse Roh Roy. |1646a/1906 | 260/ 1901-1910 1 = — |—}|—}x—-I--I— «9 | — | — } — |) — fF HP ey er ed 
25| 7 Do 1015a|1904 | 889] 1891-1900 1 = — |—/—|x—KI-—|} 1 |450) —}| —}| —| —| —} —| -—] — 
OG IA Boules:.. aeenee 1363a|1906 | 543} 1891-1900 1 = | SP 0 ;—}—}—} —] — |} — | —} —1— 
27| 9|Converse Rob Roy. | 840a|1906?|1066) 1861-1870 1 ao — j;—|/—|/xe——/—| 1 1530) — |} — |) — |} —} m]} eH} Kl 
28] 5 Do 1237a|1906 | 669] 1891-1900 ot — ;—|}—|x—-I-/—; 1 1330) —| —}| —| —}| —} —| —-] —- 
29|17 Do 86a/1904 |1818] 1891-1900 4 85 78 | 94/—|—|XI—)x|-| — | —| 0 } —| —}| —} 9 | —| —] — 
30/15 Do 2470/1906 |1659| 1901-1910 1 — — |-—|—|/xXHH/-/-| 3 }420) —| ~| —| —| —|] —| —] — 
31/22|Converse T. S.....| 473b/1906 |2379) 1891-1900 5 14 34 | 56/73 |—|X|—|x|—| — | — | 4 | 460; —/}/ —]|] 0 | —}] —]}] — 
32|15|Converse Hoist. ...} 225a/1906 |1681| 1891-1900 5 50 55 |164|175 |—|—|— x x| — |} — |} —]| —} —]—] 1 | 840] 0 | — 
33|14|Converse T. S.....| 388a/1906 |1518] 1901-1910 1 — — |—|/—|X|I-—-|-| 2 |510) — | — | — | —| — |} — |} — | — 
34|13/Converse H....... 418a/1906 |1488) 1901-1910 1 —_ — |—j|—/x—I--|—| 2 }490) — | —| —} —| —} — |} — I] — 
35|10)Converse T. S.....| 704a/1904 |1200) 1891-1900 2 ve — j|—|— |X xX\-—i-+|—| 9 | — |] 1 600; — | —|—|]—}]—|]— 
36| 5|Indian Basin...... 1247a/1904 | 657| 1891-1900 1 = — |—|—|xi4--1-| 1 |330) — | —| —} —] —}| —] —]| — 
37|15 1 Oye es Coens 210a/1904 |1694| 1891-1900 2 14 — j|—|]—!|XxXK-——-| 9 | —/| 1 | 850) — | —| —]| — | — | — 
38] 5 Downe 1285a|1904 | 619] 1891-1900 1 — — |—}— |x) 89 | — |} — | — | — | — | — | —} —] 
39] 4 Dow tea. 1359a|1904 | 545] 1891-1900 1 = — |—/|— |X) 8 | — | — ] — KH] KH] eK] RK J Ky 
40|19 Dong orcs 139b]1904 |2043| 1891-1900 4 110 | 121 | 16;—/—)x;x/—-|-]| — | — | 1 |1000} o | —] —}] —] —] — 
41| 4 DOW Sie ae 1351a/1904 | 553| 1891-1900 1 — — |-—|—|x-—-—| © | —| —} — | — | — | — |} — |} —] — 
42/14 Dar ceeres 3544/1906 |1552| 1901-1910 3 26 14 | — |= | (X06) Se eo ee | 
43] 4 Woot. 2. ae 1377a|1904 | 531] 1891-1900 1 = ree me | ee me a ea (re Pe re ee 
44| 5 DOK = reer 1256a/1904 | 648] 1891-1900 1 — — |—/]—|]xH--i-J—| 1 |320) —}| —} — | —| —| — | —] — 
45] 8 Woke Bse.cke 935?a|1904 | 969] 1891-1900 1 — — |—|]—|]xKI-I—/-| 1 |480) — | — | — | —| —}| — |} —] — 
46|14 DO ae ae 387a|1904 |1519] 1891-1900 2 4 — |-—|—|]xX/xXK-—| 9 | — | o J — | — } — | — | — KH J 
47| 4 Dove Soa 1362a/1904 | 542} 1891-1900 il — ee YS a Sc Ee ae ee a ey ee ee 
48|11 DON. alte te ees 6844/1904 |1220} 1891-1900 2 12 = = SIS SESS apoio tie ee 
49|12 Do ae Renae 513a|1904 |1391} 1891-1900 1 — — |—}]—/xXH- | 1 | 650; — | — | —} — | —} —| —] — 
50| 9 Donte, 904a/1904 |1000| 1891-1900 1 — met Peet S| 2 agit sl oh ee ee a ee 
51/13 Joie» ween 417a|1904 |1487| 1891-1900 3 38 45 |—| =| |x) Xi—|—| = — |} 1 | 750) o | — | — |] — | — |] — 
5215 Dow mst 240a|1904 |1664| 1891-1900 3 31 26> | aed eo EP NGS te a ly eet, oe ee 
53/13 Dory acne, 411a}1904 |1493| 1891-1900 2 10 a en cp a eta et ie rs leat a od hemes me ee oe ee ee 
54| 9 1D ek 8942/1904 |1010! 1891-1900 3 5 3] Se] ct 0 oa ee en eee ee 
55|13 Dow eee 436a|1904 |1468| 1891-1900 3 23 29 |—|— | xX/xX—I—| — | —} 1 «| 7320) o | — | — | — |] — | — 
56)13 DO epee: 439a|1904 |1465| 1891-1900 2 7 = = — KM XS 0 |r 30 ae 
57/12 D6. Se een: 538a|1904 |1366| 1891-1900 3 2 Bite SSC SCI | SSO: SSE | pte See elas th —eeneee o ee ee 
58] 5 DOs) ee, 1284a|1904 | 620] 1891-1900 1 — Pe | pee Pe pe a PE Ch fe ee el J |e | 
59/19 DO eee ee 1216/1904 |2025| 1891-1900 2 4 = | — || XS SS 0 on ee 
60)19 Dow grees 1126/1904 |2016| 1891-1900 3 20504) E75) WS | cS eo esau te a ee eee 
61! 9 DO ke eee ore 868a/1904 !1036' 1891-1900 3 2 3 |/—}|—'X|xX|xHji—! 9 | — | o |} —] o | —]| — | —] — |) — 
62| 6 Dome ape ee \1188a|1904 | 716| 1891-1900 1 _— st pS ae Ce ah tea a ee ey | ee 
63|22|Converse Mill..... 445b|1901 |2346| 1891-1900 4 40 1 | 59}—|X/xX|x/-——| 09 | — | 4 | 460) 3 | 580) — | — | — | — 
64|20|Converse H....... 238b|1891 |2129| 1881-1890 2 1 a. le | | Se Oe Pe Sg les Meee = eae ||) a 
65/20 Dory) ee 2146/1901 |2115|) 1891-1900 4 18 LO! F283) 4 SC 1SCI SC] et) oT at ae OTE Dae TORO fae eee ee 
66|20 Dow Tear 285b|1891 |2176| 1881-1890 2 69 a a fm Fae ee es | ee ee 
67/19 Do. ee te 1606/1891 |2051) 1881-1890 1 — eS, SE See ii|) e nces  ee e eaee 
68/21 Do Veen) 374b|1904 |2278] 1891-1900 3 13 14. Ve] =| KS) St 2: ee | ON 9) Pee ees | 
69/18 Dor: pee ot 10b|1904 |1914| 1891-1900 3 19 19) 5 | Set ee eB yiee ee eeepc 
70|20|Converse, T. S. ...| 2716/1901 |2172) 1891-1900 3 75 65 | —|— I—| Xi xii — | —} o | —]| 1 f1t00o) — | — | — | — 
71|18|Converse H....... 26b|1904 |1930) 1891-1900 3 38 BQ i ee Oe fe ee eee ee 
72|22 Do Pieces 459b/1892 |2351| 1881-1890 3 0 12 9) =| = | XK | Ki 0 0 — a avo) 7 Sa 
C&DIC&E 

73|22|Converse, W. F....| 4676/1892 |2359| 1881-1890 3 39 9] I Or a ee 
74|31|Converse H....... 1318b|1892 |3210| 1881-1890 4 68 62 | 38) — |—|xI—|x|—| — | —] 0 | —| — | — 1 8 |s00; —| — 
75| 2 DO mre 1555a|1892 | 340) 1881-1890, 1 — Pam teenth cy re ent ey | es a | 
76|20 Down ss 220b|1902 |2122| 1881-1890 3 16 | 128 |) =) = | XI | — 1 — 0 fe | eS ae 
77\18 Dorem os 35/1902 |1937| 1891-1900 3 14 120) 1X | e00t “or | — 1" OF | | aes ee 
78|10|Indian Basin...... 730a|1902 |1172| 1891-1900 3 8 BO lO) ee BRON On (eau eee nies 
79| 3 Domes tas, 1484a|1904 | 420) 1891-1900 1 — wee ef me S| tes a hy OO SiR | 9 | ea a 
80| 2 Dome tee 1564a|1903 | 339] 1891-1900 1 = ST (eet Ma > tt eel eee fe eT | 
81|17 Dome tse 22/1903 |1881) 1891-1900 3 15 1b I Fe Pa al lI GPS elt Bae |i aYen |) eed | WC Yee Ss ssa! es | et 
82/17 Gm ake 57a/1902 |1845| 1891-1900 3 6 DK) at ONT SOON ill cane mae 
83] 3 Doy « Fant oes 1476a|1903 | 427| 1891-1900 1 =) se fff | roe | ee eds) lt car cee cee a een | ORs | as [Ue (es 
84/11 Don saceceed 6014/1903 |1302| 1891-1900 3 6 EN et elf SIP 404 penal fe Sn Cs Y= fal «Yh cero Phy] es eS) 
85) 11 Dor She 663a|1903 |1240| 1891-1900 3 9 Bf | 1 Xx KO al een] io) 3) | a 
86|10 Dow! s5soc8 7612/1903 |1142| 1891-1900 | 3 16 8 |—|—|xX|xi-—| 1 |560; — | —| o | —| —| — | — 
Brat De 3d 14862/1903 | 417| 1891-19001 aia Care ta prin | 6 ok OPS a Se yee a See we) Te 


* A. D. is indicated by a; B.C. by b. 
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a @ & . | Differences between | Readings Decades to be added and intervals 
= 8 8 6 = $8 Eat ‘S is readings. to be used. between them. 
No 8 Place. e8| ee \s8| 38 sa : | 
O os me @® 23 7 -Q (@) A A. B. Cc. D. 
& a3 ag A & B 3g |A.|B C.D. 
as <a = < | Dec. Int. Dec.| Int.|Dec.| Int.|Dec.| Int 
| 
88 2 Indian Basin... .|1515a| 1903 | 388] 1891-1900 f = a are a al 0 —|— | —|—-/—}—)j— 
89 5 Dor een. 1202a| 1905 | 703) 1891-1900 1 = =. i) p< ail ee 350} — | —|—}|—}]— |] — 
Xx 11 Eldorado.......| 620a) 1864 |1244| 1851-1860 1 — aa Samy. Mk leche 0 —;!/—}]—F}— J] — | — J] — 
90 2 Indian Basin... .|1504a| 1903 | 399] 1891-1900 1 — =e = (XS SS) 08) — | | — = | — | | 
91 12 Do ....| 585a) 1903 |1318) 1891-1900 3 6 6 SESE SS RO ert es fe lene ar 
92 17 Do .-..{ 17a} 1903 |1886| 1891-1900 S 4 — Fee NX emt al mm re te ee 
93 3 Do ....|1406a) 1903 | 497) 1891-1900 1 _ — Se lite CU ieee SF eee |) ef) el 
94 3 Do 1416a; 1908 | 487) 1891-1900 1 a = = NS — 0 ee ee a eee 
95 2 Do 1600a| 1903 | 303] 1891-1900 1 _— — a oe | a ee |e ferent eet HESS ae 
96 15 Do .| 200a; 1903 |1703) 1891-1900 4 17 12 A | Kt 50a |e Olas 
97 16 Do ....| 151a! 1903 |1762) 1891-1900 1 — <= = | Xi —|— | 2 600} — | — | — —|— 
98 21 Converse H.....| 330b| 1902 |2232| 1891-1900 2 4 — — |x Ki) OF | — |, Om — fh — |) — 
99 14 Converse W. F...| 307a| 1902 |1595| 1891-1900 4 31 15 2% |—|—| X| KX} — | — | —|—/] 1 800; 0 | — 
100 14 Do --| 309a@) 1902 |1593) 1891-1900 3 41 46 a ON | Oie im, Wa es ee ie | ie 
101 22 Do .-| 4376) 1902 |2339| 1891-1900 4 51 37 62 - || Xi— | = | — | 0-1; — | — | —)) 1 11200 
102 20 Converse H..... 2036) 1902 |2105| 1891-1900 3 23 2 — |X| x|Xi—] 2 700) O ee 700) e—— 
103 11 Do .+...| 615a) 1902 |1287| 1891-1900 3 4 11 eS S sel he. —— a) | ae) 
104 17 Do om 3a) 1902 |1899| 1891-1900 2 4 — == << ||} 0 S| 0 Hell Sees seh | 
105 20 | Converse W. F,..| 258b) 1892 |2150} 1881-1890 3 33 24 Sp sea a 1) ale (100s) 
106 22 Do --| 4666) 1892 |2358) 1881-1890 3 129 89 SS SS) | 10 eT 470 — | 
107 4 Do .-|1344a) 1892 | 548) 1881-1890 1 _ — NS SO oe | Se 
108 4 | Converse H...../1369a| 1892 | 523] 1881-1890 if —_ — SSG tO) i crf ee 
109 5 Do ....|1206a/ 1892 | 686| 1881-1890 | a ae et oc ee ea yh abla Moe ga (INE 
110 6 | Indian Basin... .|1151a| 1903] 752| 1891-1900| 1 Se ge eg ee es oe ee Ngee th ee cel mn (ae |e | 
111 6 Do .+..|1109a) 1903 | 794) 1891-1900 1 _— —_ — |xXiI-I—i—! 1 OR ae Pa eee ech pes ceed 
112 2 Do ....|1520a) 1903 | 383) 1891-1900 1 == = me Ne oe ol oe See een eee ee ee | 
113 3 Do ....{1423a) 1903 | 480} 1891-1900 il _ _ a ee | a en ee fee be ee (eee) pee: ee, 
114 17 Millwood....... 36a| 1888 |1852| 1871-1880 3 25 12 — iI-—x!lx — 0 1 900( .—— t= 
115 a7, 0D yo Serer es 30a| 1888 |1858) 1871-1880 3 34 6 — |X\— xe Oe ee er) ei een ee 
116 29 Enterprise...... 1191} 1876 |8067| 1861-1870 4 480 71 541 | X\—|——| 0 | — | — ese? Wii (ee secre | Borage ||P 
creel Ti Doe eee. 614a| 1892 |1278) 1881-1890 | 9 5 | = Akin ot he | be 
118 18 DO! sae amits 94b| 1893 |1987| 1881-1890 1 _— _— — Salas it 500) — —|/—);—]—) — 
119 | 21 Doe - sce, 3006] 1890 |2190| 1881-1890 | 4 |) pe lie l(a tee go | gay | eee eed pee |e | a 
120 19 Do ...++..| 1536) 1893 |2046) 1881-1890 1 — — a OO a) he 
121 4 Do ......|1332a| 1893 | 561) 1891-1900 1 = a =| |xXe—— 0 | — } — ) — | eS — ] — | — 
122 16 Mt. Home....;. 186a) 1896 |1710, 1881-1890 2 30 —_ — |X|xX|——)| 0 | 400) 3 | —} — | — | — |] — 
123 26 Do>  Gscn : 869b 1906 |2775| 1891-1900 2 17 — — |XiXi——| © | 900] o | —} — |] —}] — |] — 
124 25 DO» Ws cere 720b 1906 |2626) 1891-1900 2 41 _ — |X|\Xi—— 0 | —| 4 aed) | ee | 
125 13 DoF, dca 437a| 1906 |1469| 1901-1910 1 _ _— — |X —| 2 | 490); — ) — | — | — | — |] — 
126 13 Do oes: 447a) 1906 |1459| 1901-1910 1 _ —_ os a 2 | 490) — — | —) — |} — |] — 
127 18 Dares. aes 22b) 1906 |1928| 1891-1900 2 26 — — |X;/xX|——| 0 | 480} 3 | —| —; —| —| — 
128 22 | Enterprise......| 487b| 1895 |2332| 1881-1890 1 _ —_ — |X\-\-— |; 4 | 460; — ' —! — |] ~— | — | — 
129 11 Cobtrt.5....e. 687a, 1893 |1206|) 1881-1890 D) 68 _ =—  _xX——\—) 0 a Not used | tae 
130 13 Enterprise...... 448a| 1893 |1445) 1881-1890 2 25 _ — |X!|xi-—i—| 0 | —] 8 ;3860}) — | —} — | — 
131 13 Coburis.. sac. ss © 478a| 1893 |1415) 1881-1890 1 _ _ — |X\—|—|—| 2 | 470); — | —} — | — | — | — 
132 16 Do tos ees 181a| 1893 |1712| 1881-1890 1 = ==] — |Xi-—\—|— 2 | 570} — |); — |} — |] — — 
133 14 Daria oy ahays 306a| 1893 |1587|} 1881-1890 2 28 — — |X|X\l—|l—} 0 | —] 3 |530} — | —] —)} — 
134 1 DDO) caesar 1643a! 1893 | 250) 1881-1890 1 — SoS — |X\i-——I—; 0} —} — | — | — | — J — | eK 
135 | 15 Dove 50s, 247a) 1893 |1646| 1881-1890 | 2 8 | — | — |xjxHl-; 0 /—}o0}/—j;—;—}|—j— 
136 16 DIO Shike 30 Te 179a) 1890 |1711| 1881-1890 2 35 — —_— |X elim ee ee 
137 16 DOs a. 197a) 1890 |1693| 1881-1890 1 — = — |X—|—\—} 2 | 570; — | — |] — ee eae fe 
138 8 DO Me aes 929a) 1890 | 961| 1881-1890 1 = TS oe all 480} — |} —/}—|—|—/— 
139 6 DO Miele ces 1140a| 1890 | 750) 1881-1890 1 _ — — |X-—\—\—) 1 | 370} —; —} — | — | —] — 
140 13 DOs Crapo 473a| 1890 |1417| 1881-1890 2 21 _ SX 2 | 270) 0 i a 
141 15 Mt. Home...... 225a| 1906 |1681| 1891-1900 1 —_ — = |X| 2 560} — | —|—]—{]—|]— 
142 17 DON | Basie 60a 1903 |1843| 1891-1900 1 _ — — |X\l—|—|—| 3 | 460) —} — | —} —] —] — 
143 15 Do, Gira: 227a| 1903 |1676} 1891-1900 1 — = |X ee 2 | 560) ~| —}|—|—|]—)}|— 
144 16 Do? nem. 200a| 1903 |1703) 1891-1900 1 _ — — |X-—\|—/—! 3 | 480) — | — | — |) — | — | — 
145 19 Dio sain ws 1556) 1904 |2059, 1891-1900 1 _ — — |X\-|——| 3 | 600) — |} —] —) — | —] — 
146 15 IG ca orate 237a)| 1904 |1667); 1891-1900 1 _ _ — |Xi—|—|/—| 2 | 550) — | — | — | —] — | — 
147 8 Dom. OF oct. 928a| 1904 | 976) 1891-1900 1 _ _— eK et 490}; —}—);—}—}—/] — 
148 8 DO? es aie 925a| 1904 | 979| 1891-1900 1 _— — — |X ——) 1 490} —}—|]—}|—}]—|] — 
149 15 DO wh wet, 220a| 1896 |1676| 1881-1890 1 _ = — |xXi——|\—) 2 560) — | —|—!]—J|]—-—-|]— 
150 15 | Dillonwood..... 272a| 1898 |1626| 1891-1900 1 _— — = X\—\—|—) 2 560! Sie een 
151 5 IG Sweet. 1260a| 1898 | 638) 1881-1890 2 1 — =X Sinaia Oo;—!o;t— icon ;— | — | — 
152 6 1 B fo | a er 1130a| 1900 | 770| 1891-1900 2) 1 — =. XX] 0) || — FO |) — ames (apa ee Ge 
153 8 DO ese cies 907a| 1900 | 993! 1891-1900 2 0 — — 1X ON ala o|;—/|!0j;,— [irae Ramee age 
154 11 Dal Fy thik 603a| 1900 |1307| 1891-1900 2 26 _ —— eX | | —— 2 430 | —|—|j-—)|;— 
155 17 DG We sxcetes 217a| 1904 |1687| 1891-1900 1 _ — ae: Uh CO] ames 
156 18 DO, Pasi Ah 96b| 1904 |2000) 1891-1900 1 _ — — |xXi——I—| 1 1000) = | — |) — 
157 12 DG 9 ge eon 568a| 1909 |1346| 1901-1910 2 15 — — |Xix—l—| 0 | —! 1 1670) — | —| — |] — 
158 12 DGt- seats 549a| 1909 |1360| 1901-1910 fl — _ — |X —i—| 2 450) —_—|— | —|— | — | 
159 12 Do Oars: 596a| 1909 |1313) 1901-1910 1 — _ | |IxX——i—| 2 350| —_—\|— | —f— | 
160 8 DO)oee ers 972a| 1909 | 937) 1901-1910 1 _ = — |X| 470; — | — | —-| [orl 
161 8 DOs Aisas, ot 928a| 1909 | 981) 1901-1910 1 _ —_ — |xX——\—| 11 490; — | — S/S )l= 
162 8 Wa, esr 915a| 1909 | 994| 1901-1910 1 — _ — |ixi-——— 1 BOO sales | a Pan hs 
163 9 DO sais 893a| 1909 |1016|; 1901-1910 1 — —_— — |X mee 1 500; — | —|—|—|;—|— 
164 8 Don ick. 905a| 1909 |1004| 1901-1910 1 — — => |Xi——|—|_ 500 = ees | ae) ee ee pee 
165 1 Coburns. curses 1671a| 1906 | 235) 1891-1900 1 —— — Ce sleet Qe me eae cee ee 
166 1 DOk is cers 1681a| 1906 | 225) 1891-1900 1 — — — |x-i——| 0 | —| — | — | — | — | — | — 
167 il Dh ctadate's 689a| 1905 1216; 1891-1900 2 3 — rss TSC Shes fie OCI Hee We OL Hp Sam | eel eg ee 
160 tel Cobaracycnse. &7a)-1900i11908| 1601-1600) °°") 24. | ees he tiie | | 8) aso | 4) 
170 ih Dillonwood..... 1086a| 1885 | 799) 1871-1880 1 _ _— — |xX\—|_|—} 1 | 400) — | —| —}] —}] —] — 
171 5 Dop atx. 1206a| 1885 | 679; 1871-1880 1 oa _— — {xX|—|__|-—| 1 | 340) —| —};—]—]}]—] — 
172 c Do ....-{|1059a| 1885 | 826) 1871-1880 1 —_— —_ — |XF-/J—-}) 0 |} —|; —} —} — | — | — | — 
173 12 Dot ean 590a| 1885 |1295| 1871-1880 1 — — — |xXi—i_|—| 1 | 650) —| —|— | —| —] — 
174} 21 Do ...+.| 3546] 1902 |2256, 1891-1900 2 40 -- — |x|xi_|J—-| 0 | —| 4 |440); —| —| —] — 


304 TasLe C.—Individual Sequoia Trees measured in California in 1911 and 1912—Continued. 


yee ® Difference between | Readings Decades to be added and intervals 
gslseualke 33 = % readings. to be used. between them. 
S bel eal es! 88 ae 
No. 8 Place. gel gs ios eee og foal oO fa) A. B. C. D. 
o Be|hs |S.) BB AS ie | @ | 3 TRIG: 
| ae: <i < a Dec.| Int.|/Dee.} Int.|Dec.| Int./Dee.| Int 
} 
175 16 | Dillonwood......... 130a| 1903 |1776| 1891-1900| 2 240 === le Notusedalk-—F ee 
176 16 Dogo eee 190u| 1902 |1271| 1891-1900} 2 11 Se dora ee i 23 SS | 
177 17 Do aegeetohen 49a| 1880 |1831| 1871-1880 | 1 — | — | — |xXKK | 3 | 430) —| —| —}| —] —| — 
178 16 Do ape 134a| 1900 |1766| 1891-1900} 2 7 |) sae tee: aise = Oe Oe ee 
179 13 Dos woe 422a| 1910 /1488] 1901-1910 | 2 16< |) Se y= C—O =) 28,400 ee 
180 20 Doe oe tae 275b| 1910 |2181| 1901-1910) 2 ot SS eI SS ie | FO.) S|) a eS 
181 13 Domes. 480u| 1900 |1420| 1891-1900 | 1 — | — | — |xXH/-) 2 }470) —| —| — —|)-— | — 
182 14 Dol meehinteecs 370a| 1900 |1530| 1891-1900 1 S| = i eo Oe ee 
183 16: Frasier esccanitares 181a| 1903 |1707| 1891-1900 2 28 || mceip keel WC ACS ai aa ieee a eee ite 
184 16 Dow: Seka 193a| 1898 |1705| 1891-1900 | 2 15< | 2 fe = S15 IO 536 | en 
185 13 | Dillonwood......... 442a) 1898 11446) 1891-1900| 2 ann eee [ai SES ae St | a ee ff a 
186 13 DO wieeee 431a) 1888 |1457| 1881-1890 | 2 19 eee esl ye es | oe et) ee ea | 
187 20/us| Prasion fast ante en 288b| 1888 |2176| 1881-1890| 2 ape ee gas he | ay PS ae || eh = || 
188 15 Dome ae 252a| 1890 1638] 1881-1890 | 1 a a a Geil 3 |) 
189 15 Donec 279a) 1890 |1611| 1881-1890 | 1 a | Ea Om Eyl epee || Sal) SS) 
190 16 | Enterprise.......... 165a| 1893 |1728/ 1881-1890 | 1 = | — | — Ix) 3 1430 ee ae || 
191 15 Doe eee 265a| 1893 1628] 1881-1890} 1 Te | cst hes ee gl el lH 0 Th ae eee Hee en eee 
192 23 Doce ee 5336| 1893 |2426| 1881-1890 | 1 pos Pee eS ee ee) ei) a | Se oe) ee 
193 23 Don0ts eee 544b| 1893 |2437| 1881-1890 | 1 — | — | — Ixee) 4 {490} — | — | — | — | — |] — 
194 23 Docc See 568b| 1893 |2461| 1881-1890 | 1 eS eee Ic ee Be Oe ies || | Ses if Se) Se 
195 29 Do.ary ees 1141b) 1893 |3034| 1881-1890 | 1 EE es ee a ES ery = | a hes PS) 
196 26 Donenet tsa 8766| 1893 |2769| 1881-1890 | 1 |e ect eo 200) a 
197-200 | No statistics for these Nos. 

201 10imc|Hrumeseeyee seer 701a| 1911 |1210| 1901-1910 | 4 33. | 45 | 85 I-Ixlxix|/ —| — | 1° | 630) o | —| 1 | 630 
202 5 Done ee a 1290a| 1911| 621| 1901-1910 3 yo eS eS S| oS ef  ) S 
203 5 Dope 1205a| 1911| 706] 1901-1910| 3 8 56 | — + xix—|—|—/ 1/350) 0 > —)— | — 
204 5 Does eee 11894] 1911 | 722) 1901-1910 | 2 rete eee aed eg es einer eee |e | SP ee 
205 5 Doss ees 1228a| 1911 | 683) 1901-1910} 1 a | ee miele (Se | =.) | = | se 
206 4 Dod ae 1379a| 1911 | 532| 1901-1910] 2 1 asp pais cha =i Schr ee | [i nape 
207 3 Doe eee 1482a| 1911 | 429] 1901-1910 2 aie) as cS ry Re Su iy Se eee | ee 
208 5 Dosen ns 1217a| 1911 | 694) 1901-1910| 2 TOR |) Res eae |B Sel eave ee Cen Beh) | | Se 
209 3 Dose eee 1482a| 1911 | 429) 1901-1910} 2 Oo ece  e SSic  /G S  | ) 
210 6 Doze cee 1137a| 1911 | 774) 1901-1910} 1 (ee ese | Sg Se ey eee | sf ss) | 
211 2 Do aie eee 1578a| 1911 | 333) 1901-1910] 2 yee ee fe eee Sees eh ee ye | 
212 1 Dow Aves 1620a| 1911] 291] 1901-1910| 2 3) —<)— [xix] 0 | —] o }— |] — | — |] =} — 
213 6 Dowee eee 1124a| 1911 | 787| 1901-1910} 2 1m | — | — yx] — |] —] o J =) — | = | |] — 
214 3\il, eo D Oe ees 1463a| 1911| 448] 1901-1910 2 Fe ee ise fe 8 aS S| es Se, 
215 9 |Comstock........... 896a| 1891 | 995| 1881-1890 2 ae ee oe ae ee ee ee 
216 17 De aa ee ae 54a| 1891 |1837| 1881-1890 | 2 HO) 2 eee a1 51 | Ot OO ea ea ee 
217 4 Dow ae. 1353a| 1891 | 538) 1881-1890} 2 PS ells ars 0) (eA BRS a re ee Ee _— 
218 13 Do: eyih eores AST Gea es ee 1 = = ==" Al Notaiseddl@e..ajsss let bese ad a) Be ae 
2100 ala 68 Gat eae 942a| 1891} 949| 1881-1890} 3 25 syle = beled | onl ae ee 
yoy ih 8 OTT ee ee 1026a| 1890 | 864| 1881-1890 2 9 [St Se So eine sae ee 
221 4 Dome ees 1318a] 1891 | 573] 1881-1890| 3 11 31 = S160 |) — a ee) Sp 
222 4 Dow 1314a] 1891 | 577| 1881-1890| 4 21 32's AIP Notiised NSA vacs|- ne alee 1A) SN eae ae 
223 7 Doar 2 eos 1052a| 1891 | 839] 1881-1890 | 2 6) St SSeS 0 oe ee 
224 7 Doma tat 1004a) 1891 | 887| 1881-1890) 3 19 | 46 | ees Se | ia i a eee 
225 4 Dow eee ane 1339a) 1891 | 552| 1881-1890 2 10) ai) ee == Sc a 270) ee 
226 4 Dome ces 1333a| 1891 | 558) 1881-1890 | 3 10 DB | = <I | — | SE 2 hez0 =) 
227 4 Do eye ate eae 1294a| 1891] 597/ 1881-1890/ 4 29 8 Tepe |e et i ee eee Ee ee 
228 4 Doweeneene 1348a| 1891! 543) 1881-1890! 2 Pg od ea ee me) ie het IE ee 
229 | 12 Do @:.2iba.gen 516a| 1891 1375| 1881-1890 | 2 3 | — | — |x|x-H+-}0}—]| 0 }—}|—}/—|—|— 
230, | 4 Do ureter ee 1359a| 1891 | 532| 1881-1890 2 Ai he Se | NCI cl a) ee 
oS terme, DO ara eA 1099a| 1891 | 792) 1881-1890 | 2 2h ea WSs ASC ele i. 1271 hp, Lee oot a eee 
232 9 TO sey ET 839a| 1891 |1052| 1881-1890 | 4 10 1 20. | SdISeexcl— 0) | — | hsoodo: | ==) 
233 14 Dome wae 300a| 1891 |1591| 1881-1890 | 4 140 10 | 57 | Not used |.... DPE cipal 
234 4 Dokes. tere 1323a) 1891 | 568) 1881-1890 | 2 8 o | ec a an es [Ce | a SS 
235 4 0 aac eee 1334a] 1891 | 557| 1881-1890 2 67 | — | — xe} —]—] o | — |} — | — | —] — 
236 Sieh eaiDo eee eRe ens 920a| 1891 | 971| 1881-1890 | 2 | se. Ae che P40 Soy ee 0) eee ee 
237 8 D6 Sete ee 925a| 1891 | 966| 1881-1890 | 2 AZ. 1\\ | = pe SS Gi I ed ese 
238 4 Deg Ween ee net 1344a| 1891 | 547) 1881-1890} 2 1 gl eke, Vlas Ute lise) oll eee a ee es 
239 18 Do dae Re 44b| 1880 |1924| 1871-1880 | 2 24 yes sel set leaell esol io ee ee ee 
240 15 DO te Gots 256a| 1891 |1634| 1881-1890 | 3 70 au lites oes Ita te | ee 
241 3 Do Sec ae 1462a| 1891 | 429] 1881-1890 2 Fe ag een ee ee core een ee ae Fo ee oe 
242 4 Doge. Meat 13264] 1891 | 565| 1881-1890 | 3 25 120} = Seth — 00) —= a= SE a Seat 
243 4 Do, mara itn oats 13494) 1891} 542| 1881-1890] 3 27 69 | — | Not used |....]....]...4| 
244 15 Doel aie 264a| 1891 |1627| 1881-1890 | 3 CRMew Gt al) es |[secemn cae | (i) a fee ee eS eal ee Pe 
245 4 Dobe een are 1355a| 1890 | 535| 1881-1890 | 3 94 at as Sietealoa: bso te Jess ina eeodcenieee 
246 11 Do eae ees: 657a| 1891 |1234| 1881-1890 | 3 50 21 Bee. SZ hse lio ||| — | Ne oy aia eee 
247 11 D0 a an 602a| 1886 |1284| 1871-1880 | 2 9". | aeStuh pce: eels ied): Pacelli geek eae aay 
248 | 10 DOMie isnt 751a) 1891 |1140|) 1881-1890 | 2 10 — =P BSCS) a ae ee es 
249 11 Downs hiea eee 4 611a| 1890 |1279| 1881-1890 | 2 TO | CES ise SHS iad et eee om 
250 9 Do attri eae .| 803a| 1890 |1087| 1881-1890 | 2 OQ |) Seat S| pea OF sal dee |e ee 
251 9 Dowie ston eee 800a| 1891 |1091| 1881-1890 | 3 19! |) po SS SSI h S108 | Sgn) ees 
252 9 Dogtn. cee ae 810a| 1890 |1080| 1881-1890 | 3 B34. 4 | ABO ee det Sebsehaleae Pd ty ee eae nee ee 
253 10 DG eek chet od, 760a| 1890 |1130| 1881-1890 | 2 10° See. ASS SC Sa I 580 lhe se 
254 11 oe a a 637a| 1890 |1253, 1881-1890 | 3 97 QTE VES lor Pk fee 4 aoe ay ae ee cd 
255 8 Dome tases 912a| 1891 | 979] 1881-1890] 2 4 |) SRS Ge SC || aed]. ig) eee ae eee 
256 4val, | Dole eaeee eri a 13194] 1887 | 568] 1871-1880] 2 [el PR ees ealibec teeny en itil) ess || elena) || ee 
257 A a DDO amg tate are 1326a| 1880 | 554) 1871-1880 2 a =— |XixX——)- 0 | — | o | — | — | — | = | — 
258 4 DO. mene wee 1301a) 1886 | 585] 1871-1880] 2 Sy | Lea plneteeatichse st lipo HRSA ay eed ieee er 
259 1D el a1) 0 a ee ee 596a| 1890 |1294/ 1881-1890 | 3 BB | O8 Th mea Nel De need em | See MO) eed ME earns cs 
260 4 Dower a4 1336a) 1890 | 554| 1881-18900| 3 16 Br | Spel) os | aia Vezoy Se] <= 
261 4 D6 Ws. ee 13314] 1890 | 559| 1881-1890 | 2 Fe ea ee me eee | ae ie | ae 
262 4 Dower eee 1324a| 1885 | 561| 1871-1880| 2 4 |) meet ieee ob Ned Salicashes Maigrah act dp tives Wi all es = 
263 1220 Wizgor wae ie 517a| 1886 |1369) 1881-1890} 3 7 Sis] ree Aste seletnoMl =o hneh| 9% eso eee 
264 21 ahi," ae Doser eee 3330] 1890 |2223| 1881-1890 4 | 206 | 213 | 33 | Not used eee et ee 
265 uu Do.............| 622a! 1890 |1268| 1881-1890 | 3 30 | 19 | = -{xIxK}—}—] 0 |] 1 [eso ) 


TaBLE C.—Individual Sequoia Trees measured in California in 1911 and 1912—Continued. 


# 2. ee _ | Difference between 
S é ¢ ‘Swlb 2 3S ws readings, 
No. 8 Place. B a3 SE a) g Si Pa 3 | fay 
& Esiseies| gf | 23 | 

fe Sel 88 RB) 8 | @ | wg 
< < < 

266 RSV ADOOR. Ghats ctetrceit. ise 625a] 1890 |1265| 1881-1890 2 19 _ 
267 ll 1 B Ys) eS 6062) 1890 |1284| 1881-1890 2 8 _— —_ 
268 12 DON Seater 533a| 1890 |1357| 1881-1890 2 5 —_ — 
269 13 DOr chao ce 493a} 1890 |1397; 1881-1890 2 12 _— -—- 
270 14 DO revatrarctsiaete nied 373a| 1890 |1517! 1881-1890 2 26 _ — 
271 4 MIO cicche mientras 376a) 1890 |1514| 1881-1890 2 8 — a 
272 20 ) OE I a are 202d! 1890 |2092| 1881-1890 2 36 —_— —_ 
273 10 | Bc ARE nies ee 8 779a| 1890 |1121| 1881-1890 2 2 — — 
274 13 MDs rater ints aces 446) 1890 |1444) 1881-1890 2 98 — _ 
275 13 B Ds igh On ieee 403a| 1890 11487) 1881-1890 2 28 —_ — 
276 13 DOs, Sh ateinacor et 18b| 1890 |i908] 1881-1890 2) 9 _ _ 
277 ‘ji DO ne three 10052a| 1896 |1885) 1881-1890 2 8 -- —_ 
278 17 aD ieee Ila} 1896 |1879| 1881-1890 2 2 _ —_ 
279 9 a api eee eek 892a| 1890 | 998) 1881-1880 2 7 _— = 
280 8 | DS eesti Re pat aad 904a! 1890 | 986) 1881-1890 2 2 —_ —_ 
281 13 BIOs cacss oaleonats 449a| 1891 |1442) 1881-1890 2 3 — = 
282 | 14 Tempe tee 3 311a| 1890 |1579| 1881-1890 | 2 en ha ee 
283 | 4 PG oe oes hance |1317a| 1890 | 573] 1881-1890} 2 Replies e 
past Ble os ie PIG eee Mee eae 606a| 1891 |1285) 1881-1890 2 12 — — 
235 16 DOG. oes eee ck 177a| 1890 |1712) 1881-1890 2 24 —_— mS 
a6 22 DO toe tee 479b| 1890 |2370| 1831-1890! 2 OE | ell es 

hid Cnt a aye ete SWAEOE 4) alors raetioee esta lee toreod tee Sl eimealto ese eae sali keel eek eee 

288 11 WARGOM ne cicat sr eh 6414} 1890 |1249) 1881-1890 2 23 — —_— 
289 16 1S tah yearn eee 128¢| 1880 |1762) 1881-1890 2 5 — — 
290 wf BIO. fale eee ok 1009e@| 1890 | 881) 1881-1890 2 6 —_ — 
291 14 DOs rasa eer 337@) 1880 1553} 1881-1890 2 15 —_ _ 
292 14 DO eo csc ee oem as 347a| 1890 |1543] 1881-1890 2 3 —_ — 
293 13 DO erants Ke eels nak: 459a| 1890 |143i|) 1881-1890 2 64 _ a 
294 8 DOr a seen cacen: 912<| 1890 | 975| 1881-1890 2 9 —_ —- 
295 AP Comstock ans once ceo 1320¢| 1887 | 567! 1871-1880 4 23 1 8 
296 4 Dov toe 1837a@} 1890 | 553 1881-1890 | 2 1 — -—- 
297 4 Doe Seer 13274|18804-| 553) 1871-1880 4 23 2 5 
298 4 Dor ess fe ie 1320} 1896 | 560) 1881-1890 2 4 —_ —_ 
299 a DoT. ee 1332a| 1886 | 553) 1871~1880 2 1 ge —_— 
300 4 DO tage epvine 13102! 1890 | 580) 1881-1890 2 18 | _ _ 
301 4 DO Len ka ee 1214a| 1290 | 676! 1881-1890 2 4 ~ _ 
302 6 DGir Ser oho: 1119a| 1890 | 771) 1881-1890 2 6 —_ —_ 
303 26 dO ot Pee ae! 8476} 1905 |2752) 1891-1900 4 182 54 271 
304 27 | Converse W.F...... 9635) 1902 |2865| 1891-1900 2 8 —_— — 
305 ive Converse Hi: oui. . 89a; 1906 |1817| 1891-1900 3 78 87 _ 
306 12 Do eri 551a| 1900 |1349) 1891-1900 2 92 —_ — 
307 20 WO! wh eerie 2436) 1900 |2143} 1891-1900 2 2 — —_ 

308 10 Dor ose ect 766a| 1892 |1123) 1881-1890 2 0 — 
309 19 TIO neh aa eke 1996) 1892 |2091 1881-1890 3 72 qT _ 
310 11 DDO eee Gein 633a| 1892 |1252! 1881-1890 2 2 _ —_ 
311 12 DO nm boas 586a| 1964 |1318) 1891-1900 2 Pe — —_ 
312 11 | Converse T.S....... 614a| 1901 |1287| 1891-1900 | 2 2 — —_ 
313 12 Logg Ma Bip es 566a| 1904 |1338! 1891-1900 3 il 25 _- 
314 18 Gyo a Lees 815) 1904 |1985| 1891-1900 3 26 51 _ 
315 18 LO ie = 9g. anes 876! 1904 |1891) 1891-1900 2 2 — a 
316 8 Dow) © fas, 963a| 1904 | $36) 1891-1900 2 190 — -— 
317 18 Do. pe set yes 196) 1904 |1923) 1891-1900 2 2 — — 
318 | 20 DOW Beye: 2666] 1904 |2170| 1891-1900 | 2 20 —_ — 
319 16 Da Asay 152a| 1904 |1752| 1891-1900 2 12 _— —_ 
320 21 0 ee eee 310b| 1904 |2214| 1891-1900 2 15 _ — 
321 11 Dor” Eons 61la} 1904 |1893) 1891-1900 2 13 — _— 
322 11 Do” bees 653a| 1904 |1251| 1891-1900 2 2 —_ -— 
323 17 2964 es anaes 89a| 1904 |1815} 1891-1900 3 66 31 _ 
324 17 TOt oe) Mats 98a] 1904 |1806| 1891-1900 2 3 —_— —_ 
325 12 J00, oe ee 51la} 1904 |13893] 1891-1900 2 13 —_— _ 
326 17 | Converse Mill....... 97a| 1901 |1804; 1891-1900 2 Zs — — 
327 17 Da Gree os 37a| 1901 |1864) 1891-1900 2 16 —_ — 
328 17 POG. 2 Miah 44a! 1901 |1857| 1891-1900 3 31 17 —- 
329 16 DD a eters 170a} 1901 |1731| 1891-1900 3 27 21 _— 
330 7 TGs Arie ee 1035a] 1901 | 866} 1891-1900 2 12 —_ —_ 
331 9 | Converse T.8....... 834a| 1904 |1070| 1891-1900 3 34 li —_— 
332 19 | Converse H..........| 1836] 1901 |2084) 1891-1900 2 2 — — 
333 11 WO: diets arsalh ois 650a} 1901 |1251| 1891-1900 2 Bi _ —_ 
334 14 | Converse Mill....... 372a| 1901 |1529) 1891-1900 2 6 _ —_ 
335 20 2H et dry ye 253b! 1901 |2154| 1891-1900 2 19 cd — 
336 12 Wo © 9 deci 503a| 1901 |1398) 1891-1900 2 13 —_ —_ 
337 10 WG Ge awnats 744a| 1901 |1157| 1891-1900 2 8 — = 
338 10 Da. “| smenee- 767a| 1901 |1134| 1891-1900 2 3 — _ 
339 12 Wore © eee teen. 573a| 1901 |1327| 1891-1900 3 0 42 _ 
340 20 Dor” Pricnawts 2156] 1901 |2116) 1891-1900 3 57 8 _ 
341 16 DG ge a si) 103a| 1961 |1798] 1891-1900 2 14 _ _— 
342 12 DO" Wo den arte 581a} 1901 |1320) 1891-1900 2 3 —_ _ 
343 17 | Converse H......... 24a} 1892 |1868] 1881-1890 2 11 — — 
344 15 | Converse Mill....... 2060) 1901 11695) 1891-1900 3 21 2 — 
345 10 | Converse No. 6...... 772a| 1905 |1133) 1891-1900 2 7 —_ —_ 
346 15 Do. | sewed 281a) 1903 |1622) 1891-1900 3 20 10 _— 
347 14 Do BS Keeraas 360a} 1901 |1541| 1891-1900 2 9 _— — 
348 14 PG) wh cme Paceniciehe 366a| 1903 |1537| 1891-1900 2 16 _ _ 
349 9 | Converse Mill....... 889a| 1903 |1014| 1891-1900 3 17 25 = 
350 20 | Converse H..........} 2725} 1901 |2173] 1891-1900 3 121 33 -—— 
351 15 WOO 1h cevacns saves 220a| 1901 |1681) 1891-1900 2 10 _ — 
352 1L IDO - Pkuastoreine 695a] 1901 | 1216) 1891-1900 2 15 —_ — 
353 18 | Converse Mill....... 446] 1901 11945] 1891-1900 3 228 1 —_ 
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Decades to be added and intervals 


Readings 
to be used. between them. 
A. B. C. D. 

A,JB./C.ID. 

Dec.| Int.;Dec.| Int./Dec.! Int.|Dee.| Int. 
Xi X|—l—| 2 |410/ o | —} — | — | —} — 
X|X\—|—} 6 | —] 1 1640) — | — |] — | — 
x|XIl—I—1 0 | —| O | — | — | — | — |] — 
X|Xi—}—-) 1 | 700; — | — | — | —] — |] — 
xX) Xi—i—| 0 | — | 2 1500; — | —}] ~— | — 
x|Xi—j—| 0 | — |] 1 1750) —} — | — | — 
Xl—-|—-}-| 6 |} — | — KJ J eK J eK 
XIKi—|—| 0 | — | oO} ~—~ |} — | — | — | — 
Not wl jretdi| hiodele[otevellaecatatl mre, stelle cee tore ate Ar 
XIII, 0 | — | o | — | — | — | — | — 
X1xI—-I-1 0 | —~| o | —~|} —| —~}| —} — 
xXx|Xi—|—-} 0 | — | O | — | — | — |} — | — 
X|Xi—|—| 0 | — | o | — |} — | — | — | — 
x|Xi—j—| 0 | — | 0 | — | —} —] — |] — 
X|Xi—I—-| o | —}| o | — | — | — | — |] — 
x|Xi—|—-| 0 | — | 0 | — |} — | — | —-] — 
X|Xi—i—}| oO | —]| 09} —j| — | — | — | — 
X|/XI—j—} 0 | —| 0; — J} —)} — |} — | — 
xixX\—I—} Oo | — |] 1 |640}; — |; — |; — |] — 
X|Xi—-|—-| 0 | —] 2 1570) — | — | —] — 
x|xXl—-i—| o | —| 0 | — |] — | — | — J] — 
Not Used! yn clita rel Cae baccialn ecg ce cralmarellteeet 
OD 8 Oe | 
| X|—I—| 0 | — | O | — |] —]— |] — |] — 
X|xi—|—} 2 | 510) 0 | —}| —~ | —| — | — 
xIxl—'—, 0 | —}| © |} —| —|)—-}—-} — 
INGE USCA hi Se eo ee rallies ae el eee 
X|X|J—I—-] 0 | — | 8 |p — PH] KP er 
XiI-—|XI—-| 0 |} —}—;—j} 0 | — | — | 
FOR i On ie — a Oem ae 
x|—-|x|x] 1 | 270} —|— | o | —| 0 | — 
alae Oa ON ea meg ee 
BS Pa ret lJ ee a | ef ee 
lle ars ah ee ee ry Mee eh A 
DN fest Ole fe Teg are 
DGPS) me mans |e) SE an Sh a 
X\—|Xi—| 5 | 450) — | —| 0 | —| —| — 
PMP Stree eal 0) a emt UE || ee) SS | 
Ss SC ed eae wet OOO OM fet een 
xXi—i— I} 8 | — | — | ee Kt a 
PHP feel face LEI mest ee me fico [Ia a | 
X| Xi—i—} 0 | —}] O | — |] — | — = 
Of ae Oe te OS aa 
Pema }femtie GG) 2) i ea) a) |) 
SO eer Ol alte Oi ee 
Pi i cal heal en 0 Reema ft 10 df |e 
saa iy At Sb etre) ase | ee || 
x|x}-}-| 0 | — | 2 | 630} — | —} —| — 
xx} 0 | —} 0 }—|—)—}—|— 
x|x|—I—] 1 | 450) 0 |} —| —| —| —] — 
PS altel ea] aaa aaa  beea| eC) 
xxi} o | — | 2 | zoo} — | —| — | — 
05 east nl Oe mae] akon S00 | Aer eee 
xl X|+I+} 1 [1100] 0 | — | —| —}| —| — 
x|XI-l-] 0 | — | 1 | 630) — | — | — | — 
AP Seg] aeRO ee ROE || el) Se 
xi—|xI-} 0 | —| —|—]| 3 }460) —| — 
Dae Ss laa aU | eee TR Ui Pea) ls | 
dS i). eee he iakeche) eae eh) eo, a 
Pe ea fest) aed 9 alle fe a ra 
SSC On | 2 tO te 
xi-}x/—-} 0 | —|—|}|—! 1 |900] —}] — 
<1 x=! of — | — | 1-2 | 6801) — | — 
xi xi——1 "2 | a00} O [| —f — | — | a fp — 
xl—|x/—| 1 | 620) —|—!o0]/—}/—|— 
x/xI-}-} 0} —| 0 }—/—}—|—|— 
X}xl—}-} 0 | —]| 1 | 600) — | —| — | — 
X| X|H|—| 0 |] OS SS 
SSC [eset a) at TOO | en =a a ee 
x|x|—I—| 1 | zoo) 0 | —| —}| —| —| — 
XI Xi— | Oo f= | O | — |] Hl 
TORT Ryle OS seme Of mat) | sence ame nme 
— KX] — | — | 8 ee ee 
Ce Se (neetltaeeeen |h e Oyh | Se ella ree 
x|xi—I—| 1 | 900} 0 |} —| —}| —] —| — 
x|X|—j—-} Oo | —] Of — | KK] eK] eI 
xlxI—j—| o | —] 1 | 900) — | — | — | — 
Xi-|Xi—-} 0 |} — | — ] mH] oO dp eK ye] 
x|XI—}—| 0 | — | 0 | —|—|—| —| — 
x|—|x/-| 0 | —}|—|—] 1 }s00} —| — 
SC See Tet tO) alae 1 Neth ee Nees |S chee 
X| X}e|—-| 1 | 750) O | — |} — | — | — | — 
xIxXi——| o | — | 2 | 330) — | — | — | — 
X|I-|}xX|—| 0 | —|—|—| 3 |400; — | — 
x|Xi—|—-| 1 | 800) 0 | —| —|; —}| —} — 
xX} Xi} 0 | — | 1 | 600} — | — | — | — 
—|_X| XI} — | | Oe] Ol ey ae 


306 TaBLE C.—Individual Sequoia Trees measured in California in 1911 and 1912—Continued. 
es 2, Difference between | Readings Decades to be added and intervals 
: g sue/2h Be «= & readings. to be used. between them. 
a Sp x z=] Rat be: oy 2 | ee 
No.| 8 Place. Bei Se Cel Sa See Cae a B. C. ‘ah 
6) ZS mel oe 24 2 3 8 3 |A./B./C.\D. 
5 ioe < < « Dec.| Int./Dec.} Int./Dec.| Int.|Dec.| Int. 
aa al oa j Ac 9 ea carrer ae ea ae 
54 | 16 | Converse Mill....... 141a| 1901 |1760| 1891-1900 | 3 102 40 sae lneecaited i] ee SS Oe ey 
ae 20 Converse Hes. ccuc ce 280b] 1892 |2172| 1881-1890 3 31 36 = X| XI X|—| 4 440/ 1 |1100) 0 i ee 
356 12 Doig Tice ease 583a| 1892 |1309) 1881-1890 2 8 _ SR Kili 1 FOO) |e meh meme me 
357 20 | Converse Mill....... 2526} 1901 |2153) 1891-1900 2 21 — apogee ata lian Sas 
358 14 Doseun wena 304a] 1901 |1597| 1891-1900 2 1 — ae Sava Sty cl dae Heel el ele 
359 12 DO ogee ashes 581a} 1901 |1320| 1891-1900 2 5 — ee Se Oi a tc es iy tes 
360 | 11 Dose atte s 698a| 1901 |1203/ 1891-1900] 2 rE am peewee ei 3 BB ay Pee ag Se SE i 
361 | 10 Do ea ieee 726a| 1901 |1175| 1891-1900 | 2 13 _ tN tt) taste Mat) (a al 
362 il DOS Bsns 622a} 1901 |1279; 1891-1900 3 19 10 — |Xi—-|X|—-}| 0 | —|—]; — 1 }650) — | — 
363 12 Die = Sess: 589a| 1901 |1312} 1891-1900 2 0 — Se ASS brent OE Amal] LB) | I 
364 15 Dose & 5 Sai 201a] 1901 |1700} 1891-1900 3 219 19 — |X\—|X/—} 0-| — | — | — |} 2 OO | ae eee 
365 9 | Converse No. 6...... 855a| 1905 |1050} 1891-1900 2 0 — ROC OK ti OO) mm) ae mee ae 
366 10 Dolce * Go ercuate 702a| 1903 |1201| 1891-1900 2 6 — — |Xixi-i—| 0 |—1!] 0 Py Seon (i ean ome ey es 
367 12 Dom > wes 511a| 1903 |1392| 1891-1900 2 5 — — |Xixi-j-; 0 | — | 1 | 700; — | — |} — |] — 
368 19 Downe aes 185b| 1903 |2088) 1891-1900 3 35 10 — |—|xXix/—| —|—] 0 | —}.2 | 700; — | — 
369 12 | Converse Camp No. 1| 534a| 1902 |1368) 1891-1900 1 — -- — |Xi——l—| 0 | —] — J] — eS Fe te es 
370 9 | Converse Mill....... 862a| 1903 |1041| 1891-1900 2 1 a= — |Xixi—-l-| 0 | —} 0} —]— FF} — |] eI 
371 11 Converse No. 1...... 652a| 1904 |1252| 1891-1900 2 1 _ — |X|xXi-—|-—| 0 }—1{0 ce ae ee fms | 
372 13 Dom  hiscicek 462a| 1904 |1442) 1891-1900 2 1 — — |XlxXi-—r—] @ |} —]}] 0} —} eI] eI] ed 
373 15 Doss © go .555.8 225a| 1904 |1679} 1891-1900 2 4 —- mae) NPS le Steeda lee UY) a) uf | fee 
374 20 Doe Geir 2576) 1904 |2161} 1891-1900 2 3 — rae NPS [<4 Face a Ya ice OY ce Nl) | 
375 23 Dow Se eae 509b| 1904 |2413] 1891-1900 2 9 _— — |X!xi-i-—; 0 |—] 0 — | i he 
376 13 | Converse W. F....... 460a| 1902 |1442) 1891-1900 3 26 38 — |X|x|-/—-| 0 | —] 3 | 350) — | — eee os 
377 13 Dow SP eines 415a| 1902 |1487) 1891-1900 2 3 _— Seah Item st Do Pe ce 
378 14 Do.) Geka 347a| 1902 |1555) 1891-1900 2 15 —_ — |XixXj—I—|1 490) 0 0 —s ee | ace Wass 
379 1l Doge!) @ aeskieas 690a| 1902 }1212) 1891-1900 2 4 — — |XlxXi—-—-—) O89 |} — 1} 0} — 7; — J] — I} ] 
380 il Dow So gaan 608a| 1903 |1295} 1891-1900 2 46 —_ — |Xi——-l-| 8 | — | — } — |] KH I KY eI] 
381 19 | Converse R. Roy....} 156b| 1904 |2060} 1891-1900 3 66 9 — |Xi—xi—} oO |} —-}—}]—j;0;]—]—ji— 
382 20 | Converse No. 1...... 2330} 1904 |2137| 1891-1900 3 34 0 — {Xi—xi—} 0 | — | — | — | Oo} — | — | — 
383 13 Dot Geese 491a| 1904 1413) 1891-1900 3 44 8 — |Xixi-—} 0 | —|—}]—] 1 700; — | — 
384 23 Do») 2 Bae 5. 520b} 1904 |2424) 1891-1900 2 8 —_— — |{Xixl—Il—| 1 /1200) 0 |} —|]—);— |] —}| — 
385 17 Dos. 7 Wes 56a| 1904 |1848] 1891-1900 2 41 — =) ai Nogiasede tiers || re isilice iver cults all Secs ooo reer 
386 22 Dog | fo e..5e: 490b| 1904 |2394) 1891-1900 3 93 aa — |X| 9 | — | — Fe ee J er er dt ed 
387 22 Dog, uy ec ee 482b| 1904 |2386) 1891-1900 2 ll — — |X|xi-\—| 0 — | 1 |1200) — | —|—j|— 
388 | 24 Dos, + aaa 636b| 1903 |2539| 1891-1900 2 29 — — |X|xl-/—| 0 | —]}] 3 | 500; — | — |} —] — 
389 20 Dopey Bsc. 2736] 1903 |2176| 1891-1900 3 168 45 — |XJ-—-i—| 0 | —} — | — |} — | — | — | — 
390 | 23 | Converse W. F....... 504b) 1894 |2408] 1881-1890 2 20 — — |X/xl-I-; 0 | —] 2 | 800; —| — | —] — 
391 21 Doug Maeeh. ce: 376b| 1892 |2268] 1881-1890 2 2 — — |X|/xXlky—-| © |} —}| o J —| — | — J — | — 
SO2RI7. C14) Mi Bowlemepa ace leer as 388a| 1904 |1516} 1891-1900 4 16 17 13 |Xi—|xXi—; 0 | — | —}] —] 2 500) — | — 
CHK val eecece BCS EIN OFF US ere, sara ctolliayess ees avadeneee Me eave l aero o etacots cals ehazeretete [16 sears eee gall eae 2 Hexeidinrathastiints:stellin ¢, 6 ellis s o/eifiale wim Py eee) ey err 
B04 SCD 1S Boule. > occ: ae 6874) 1904 |1217|} 1891-1900 2 2 — — |X|xXi-I—] 0 |} —}| 0} — |] — J] — J — I — 
395 9 | Boule Camp No. 4...| 832a| 1904 |1072| 1891-1900 3 24 25 — |Xlxi—-] 9 | —|—1—]} oo} — J — | 
396 10 | Converse Camp No. 4] 776a/ 1904 |1128} 1891-1900 2 10 — — |X|IxXl-I—| 0 |} —| 0 |} —] — J] — |] — | — 
397 19 | Converse Camp No. 1! 1366] 1900 !2036] 1891-1900 2 10 — — |X|xXIl-—|—| © | —]{ 1 {1000}; — | — | — | — 
398 20 Do 2116) 1900 |2111] 1891-1900 3 65 ll — |X| xl—]| 0 | —}] —}] —] 1 41050) — | — 
399 20 Do 2406} 1900 |2140/} 1891-1900 2 u — — |xXixi-——| 0 | — 1 j1100); — | — | — |] — 
400 10 ! Converse W. F....... 782a| 1902 |1120| 1891-1900 2 9 — — |xX|xi—i—| 0 | —] 1 550} — | — | — |} — 
401 15 Dowie?! acces 234a| 1902 |1668) 1891-1900 2 17 — — |XixXl——| 0 | —] 1 800} — | — | —| — 
402)5)//18(20)| Boule... «ce 258b| 1904 |2162| 1891-1900 3 95 88 —= I-|xX!|xXi—]—| — ] 0 | —] 1 I[1100) — | — 
403 | 17(19) Dias tito eemse ie 1996] 1904 |2103} 1891-1900 3 43 59 = |XX = [= |] 1 «*11050) O°] — | — | — 
404 13 | Converse No. 4...... 435a| 1904 |1469) 1891-1900 me 9 —_— — |Xixl-—) 1 700} 0 | — | —}] —|—] — 
405 11 Dom 4 Gare ce3: 689a| 1904 |1215} 1891-1900 2 13 — — |X|xXrRq—- 0 |}—] 1 600i: — jj; — |; —|— 
406 ll DOM - Bich ae 651a| 1904 !1253} 1891-1900 2 37 —_— — |Xj-—-y-I—| 0 | — | —F— J} — |] — | — | K— 
407 21 | Converse Camp No. 1| 3325] 1900 |2232| 1891-1900 2 2 — |X Sl) OS — | 0 |) — i — |) 
408 18 Do 78b| 1900 |1978! 1891-1900 2 3 — —= |XixXi——) 0 | —]|] oO | —} —}] — | — |] — 
409 21 Do 3156] 1906 |2215| 1891-1900 2 4 — |X|xXi—\—) 0 | —] o | — | —] — |] — | — 
410 17 Do 33a} 1902 |1869} 1891-1900 4 51 31 25 j—i—|x|xX} —| —}|—!|—]o0}—|o0]— 
411 23 | Converse W. F....... 589b| 1902 |2491| 1891-1900 3 120 15 — |Xi—|xX!i—} 0 | — | —}—] 1 4J1200/ — | — 
412 9 Dom) PMs se §21a| 1902 |1081) 1891-1900 2 2 — — |X|xXi-—j—| 0 | —| o | — | — | — | — | — 
413 il Doe ace os 612a} 1902 |1290| 1891-1900 2 4 —_ — |xX|xXi—j—}) 0 |} —| o | — | — | — | — | — 
414 17 DOm® ¢ GEeosca: 31a} 1902 |1871| 1891-1900 3 162 19 — |Xl-|xXi—-}; 0 |} —| —|] —] 2 650| — | — 
415 15 Dolo” gah. o 278a| 1902 |1624| 1891-1960 2 8 — — |X xXi—|—} 0 | — | Oo} —)} =|] — | — | — 
416 15 Dow | 26s: 266a| 1902 |1626' 1891-1900 2 9 — —= |X| Xi—i—| 1 | 820) o | — | — | — |] — | — 
417 11 Dorie ees 613a) 1902 |1289) 1891-1900 2 4 — Sf RE mat Oi eee PQ | ea 
418 12 Doi 8. Sees ss 588a| 1902 |1314| 1891-1900 3 40 14 — |X|/—-|xi—| 0 | —}| —| —]| 1 | 650] — }] — 
419 10 Dou Beeecsu ke 763a| 1902 |1139) 1891-1900 2 11 a = | XK | 850} (OL —— | a 
420 | 15 Do ..+...| 286a| 1902 {1616} 1891-1900 2 31 _ = |X| X\-—1 3} 400} 0 PP | — | pp 
421 22 | Converse Camp No. 1| 4136] 1902 |2315} 1891-1900 2 48 — — |X|Xi—i—| 4 | 450) o | — | — | — | — J — 
422 25 | Converse Mill....... 719b| 1902. |2621) 1891-1900 3 24 78 = 1X1 Xl—\—| 2°] 850) oO | — | — | — | — | — 
423 17 | Converse W. F....... 47a) 1902 |1855| 1891-1900 2 ll _ = AXXO P=" EY oooh} — 4 S|) 
424 it D0 6 © ie Saute 659a| 1902 |1243] 1891-1900 2 5 _ — |X|X|-|—] 0 —|O0;m}—]|—|—| — 
425 19 Doge Ue ktes 196b} 1902 |2098| 1891-1900 2 12 _ — |X|xi—i—|. 0 | —| 1 [1050] — | — | — | — 
426 13 Doge mews 432a| 1902 |1470| 1891-1900 2 16 —_— = |X tat 180)" Of eat ee fl ee 
427 15 Dog 7 Bates 209a| 1902 |1693! 1891-1900 2 2 _— — |X|xi-—|—| 0 —-|}o;j—-—j}]—t}—|—] — 
428 11 Dol Aes 652a| 1902 |1250) 1891-1900 3 19 5 —= |XiXi—l—}-2 | 420). 0. | —— fa ef 
429 11 Dogeee Gee 605a} 1902 |1297| 1891-1900 2 ll —_ ASN Kelme sO) eS I BBO Nee, Hee eee 
430 | 22 | Converse Mill....... 438b| 1901 |2339| 1891-1900 2 3 — — |Xixi—i—| O |} —]| 0 | — |] —] — |] = | — 
431 9 | Converse W. F....... 875a| 1902 |1027) 1891-1900 2 23 -- — |XixXi—i—| O | —| 2 | sao) —] — |] — | — 
432 12 | Converse H.......,. 551a| 1902 |1351} 1891-1900 2 1 — — |XiXi——) Oo} —] O J — | —] — | — |] — 
433 21 Converse W. F....... 325b| 1902 |2227| 1891-1900 2 59 —_ imme femied 14 lore eee eet me OO) 
434 20 Converse No. 1...... 270b| 1903 }2173) 1891-1900! 2 3 _ — |XIxi-l-| © | —] 2 700) — | —|—|— 
435 20 | Converse W. F....... 2086} 1902 |2110) 1891-1900 2 19 _ — |X!IxXi—-|-| 0 | —| 2 700}; — | —|—| — 
436 14 Converse No. ]...... 376a| 1900 |1524) 1891-1900 2 2 _ — |X/Xi—I—} o | —}] o | —} —] — | —] — 
437 9 IDO iin) aa 75: 806a) 1900 |1094| 1891-1900 2 7\,— — |X|Xi—-|l—-} 1 550) 0 | —|—}—|]—)j — 
438 13 DoSAY @el-tatinte: 439a| 1900 |1461; 1891-1900 2 io; — — |X|xi-l—-) 0 | —] 1 700} — | —}|—]}] — 
439 14 sD Sie 3574} 1900 |1543} 1891-1900 2 5 —_ — |XiXi—l—! 0 | —| o | — | — jf — | — | — 
440 10 DO, a Mtstetas 764a| 1900 |1136| 1891-1900 2 6 — — |X|Xi—]—) 0 |} —| oO |} —| —] — | — | — 
441 10 DO ee Sains 713a| 1900 |1187| 1891-1900 2 10 ies: — |X| xi—/—; 1 | 600] o | — | — | ge ak 


Taste C.—Individual Sequoia Trees measured in California in 1911 and 1912—Continued. 307 
= Sven cee : Difference between | Readings Decades to be added and intervals 

6. § g “s e 5g 8B % ra readings. to be used. between them. 
No.| 3 Place. cal as 33) BE sa ; : : | 

2 at S34. e are o's og oO A A. B. C D. 

8 xs ace Pome Be "21 go} 8 | 8 |AJBICID, 

? rl < < < Dec.| Int.|Dec.| Int.|Dec.| Int.|Dec.| Int 

442 10 | Converse No. 1...... roca 1900 /i195) 1891-1900} 2 | 9 — — \|xlxi—i—!| 1 |}600; 9 | —}—]—]—|] — 
443 | 14 | Converse Mill....... 333a| 1901 |1568) 1891-1900 | 2 12 — SCC [acl Oe ent} S00) th eee eee ee 
444 | 14 Doe ee a eee 303a! 1901 1598] 1891-1900 | 2 11 = = G1 5e(—e 18001 On eal ee 
445 | 16 Dowee it 102¢| 1961 |1799] 1891-1900 | 2 13 — = SCO) ft A000) nee 
446 | 17 Dow sree: 65a| 1901 |1836| 1891-1900 | 2 14 oe Se emery] Seliiat eyes |) de | 
447 | il Dore eee 617a| 1896 |1279| 1881-1890 | 2 2 — SG Geet n eat Onn ey pe een eee 
448 | 17 Dow ee 70a| 1901 |1831) 1891-1900 | 2 11 — CSC menial 9001) Ole ea Ne eee 
449 | 16 Dore. kin ck 150a} 1901 |1751| 1891-1900 | 2 10 — Sa SS ae) de si yl ae ae fe || a 
450 | 11 Domes ita 687a| 1901 |1214! 1891-1900 | 2 4 _ Ss dash yi Seale ay |) 5 ees fe ee 
451 | 14 Dow et: 389a] 1901 |1512| 1891-1900 | 2 15 — ae SSIES |e Oni oe OO en eee en ee 
452 | 17 | Converse No. 1...... 26b| 1900 |1926] 1891-1900} 3 72 62 ce ag SS) Se) ery Gey ee 
453 | 17 Dove eae 31a| 1900 |1869] 1891-1900 | 2 18 — ay aS Cay) Sa | ed eae et) See 
454 | 14 Doe | vee 364a| 1900 |1536] 1891-1900 | 2 0 _ Se ise SE ae) Sn Pee ee a, 
455 | 18 Do 33d] 1900 11933] 1891-1900 | 2 2 = a cisco) a One eee 
456 9 Down eee 8042} 1200 |1096] 1891-1900 | 2 12 —_ ee A StS] tte 50) | eee 
457 | 14 Dot ‘Skies 367a| 1900 |1533] 1891-1900 | 2 74 — ee Hy a Oy ee ee 
458 | 14 Doe 9.9 8e 5s 364a] 1900 |1536] 1891-1900 | 2 102 — — Ix} o | — | —| — |; —}| —| —] — 
459 | 13 Dow | | al: 422a| 1900 |1478] 1891-1900 | 3 2) 1 — |4xixl-|—|—] 0 ]—]| 1 1750} —| — 
460 | 13 Dog es ee 427a| 1900 |1473| 1891-1900! 2 8 = ee Na) raven Sel eel fe) |) SR |) 
461 | 12 | Converse Mill....... 560a| 1901 11341) 1891-1900 | 2 5 = — |IXixji——] 0 | — | © |} — | — | —} — | —| 
462 | 12 Do eee. 582a| 1901 |1319] 1891-1900} 2 0 — Seal bein! aaa Le need Ob os pe peed sak 
463 | 14 Dome tee 392a| 1901 11509! 1891-1900 2 4 ~~ == HOR aft Or i] 0 i a 
464) 15 Does (Aree & 204a| 1901 |1699| 1891-1900! 2 if = tle 0) | On ie 
465 | 15 Doe. et 274a| 1901/1627) 1891-1900 | 2 0 = pa NSS ey ee aie icra pee |) at) | 
466 | 14 Dome seek 336a| 1901 |1565| 1891-1900 | 2 5 — me S| OP Re Oe rae 
467 | 12 Dow’. ee 528a| 1901 |1373| 1891-1900 | 2 3 — — |xX!x|— 0) 0 a | 
468 | 13 Dore \ oe 418a| 1901 |1483| 1891-1900 2 5 _ = KS St GO) yl) Ot eae 
469 | 16 Dow tae ey 1891-1900 | 2 2 — a ESS al Ome ane 
470 | 12 TEtob alay ic ones 1891-1900} 2 2 = pe 5 es an Me one SE ee ee ere 


Note on Location of Places—Aside from Millwood and Hume, the localities here mentioned are merely local names of mills, etc. They may be 
grouped as follows: (A) Millwood east of Sanger ; (B) Parts of Converse Basin north of Millwood, viz, Boule, Rob Roy, T. S. = Three Sisters, in — 
Hoist, W. F.= World’s Fair Tree district; (C) Indian Basin between Converse Basin and Hume; (D) Hume; (E) Enterprise, Coburn, Frasier, and 
Mountain Home east of Portersviile ; (F) Dillonwood north of (E); (G) Comstock and Wigger, southeast of Millwood; (H) Eldorado in Calaveras 


County. 


TaBLE D.—Summary of Sequoia Trees, by Groups. 


No. of trees! Diff. of 1st and 
oe = having 2d readings— | Decades added. 
Average | No. of * | more than years. 
ales: age. trees. |—— — one PR 
Not | measure- Aver-|No. of| Total No. 
an used. ment. oo age. | cases. |of decades | 
a ee se 

1 250 6 7 0 1 3 3 0 0 
2 350 a 8 0 1 2 2 0 0 
3 450 li 15 0 4 li 3 0 0 
4 550 37 63 9 26 286 11 9 9 
5 656 16 21 3 6 64 afl 9 9 
6 750 8 10 i 3 22 7 5 5 
i 850 11 17 2 7 72 10 5 5 
& 950 19 26 2 8 76 9 13 13 
9 1050 | 22 42 6 15 195 13 14 19 
10 1,150 20 42 2 20 188 9 13 13 
il 1,250 38 75 8 37 589 16 18 22 
12 1,350 32 59 10 27 332 12 16 19 
13 1,450 28 49 7 22 353 16 22 35 
14 1,550 28 51 9 26 488 19 14 21 
15 1,650 29 47 12 19 611 32 21 ae 
16 1,750 20 33 4 15 335 22 15 - 
17 1,856 24 47 12 22 §52 30 15 24 
18 1,950 16 30 5 13 459 35 8 ae 
i9 2,050 15 25 7 10 384 38 1 23 
20 2,150 26 49 15 25 946 38 18 34 
21 2,250 9 17 1 8 139 17 4 Ly 
22 2,350 12 24 10 1l 441 40 9 24 
23 2,450 7 ll 1 4 157 39 6 14 
24 2,550 1 2 0 1 29 29 1 3 
25 2,650 V4 4 1 2 65 33 2 6 
26 2,750 3 5 2 2 197 99 2 7 
27 2,850 1 2 0 u 8 & 0 0 

28 gett AS Apc A ad ie HONS HR r Ore An 0 ees welt cme 
30 | 31150 1 11 38 1 480. | 480 | 0 0 
31 3,250 if 2 2 1 68 68 i 3 
Total .... 451 785 184 338 7,652 22.6 | 252 404 


308 TaBLe E.—Combined Corrective Factors for Age and for Longevity, Sequoia washingtoniana. 


Group 
20 


27.2 
28.5 
29.7 
30.4 
31.1 
31.8 
32.4 
33.0 
33.7 
34.2 
34.5 
34.9 
35.2 
35.6 
36.6 
36.3 
36.7 
87.0 
87.4 
37.8 
38.1 
38.5 
39.0 
39.3 
39.8 
40.2 
40.7 
41.1 
41.5 
42.9 
42.4 
42.9 
43.4 
44.0 
44.5 
45.1 
45.5 
45.9 
46.3 
46.6 
47.2 
47.9 
48.5 
49.2 
49.8 
50.3 
51.0 
51.5 
51.9 
52.5 
53.2 
53.8 
54.5 
55.1 
56.0 
56.6 
57.3 
58.2 
59.0 
59.6 
60.5 
61.3 
62.1 
63.1 
64.9 
64.8 
65.5 
66.5 
67.4 
68.4 
69.3 
70.0 
70.6 
71.3 
72.0 
72.8 
73.5 
74.1 
75.0 


Group |Group |Group 


21 


27.7 
29.0 
30.3 
31.0 
31.7 
32.5 
33.1 
33.7 
34.3 
34.8 
35.2 
35.6 
35.9 
36.3 
36.7 
37.0 
37.4 
37.8 
38.2 
38.6 
38.9 
39.2 
39.7 
40.2 
40.6 
41.0 
41.5 
42.0 
42.4 
42.8 
43.3 
43.8 
44.3 
44.9 
45.5 
46.0 
46.4 
46.8 
47.2 
47.6 
48.2 
48.8 
49.5 
50.2 
50.9 
51.3 
52.0 
52.5 
53.0 
53.5 
54.3 
54.9 
55.6 
56.2 
57.1 
57.7 
58.5 
59.3 
60.0 
60.8 
61.7 
62.5 
63.4 
64.4 
65.3 
66.1 
66.9 
67.8 
68.6 
69.7 
70.5 
71.3 
72.0 
72.7 
73.5 
74.2 
75.0 
75.6 
76.4 


Estimated 
value of Combined corrective factor for age and longevity. 
Decade smoothed 
of life | Curve of ] 
of tree growth 
shown in | Groups! Group |Group |Group |Group |Group |Group /Group |Group |Group |Group 
figs. 35 1-9* 10 1l 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19 
and 36. 
1 27.5 22.5 22.6 22.9 23.3 23.6 24.2 24.7 25.2 | 25.7 26.1 26.7 
2 26.3 23.6 23.7 24.1 24.4 24.8 25.4 25.9 26.4 26.9 27.4 28.0 
3 25.2 24.6 24.8 25.1 25.5 25.8 26.4 26.9 27.5 28.1 28.5 29.2 
4 24.6 25,2 25.4 25.7 26.1 26.4 27.1 27.6 28.2 28.7 29.2 29.9 
5 24.0 25.8 26.0 26.3 26.7 27.1 27.7 28.3 28.9 | 29.4 29.9 30.6 
6 23.5 26.4 26.6 26.9 27.3 27.7 28.4 28.9 29.6 30.1 30.6 31.3 
rf 23.0 26.9 27.0 27.4 27.9 28.2 28.9 29.5 30.1 30.7 31.2 31.9 
8 22.6 27.4 27.5 27.9 28.4 28.8 29.4 30.0 30.7 31.2 31.8 32.5 
9 22.2 27.9 28.0 28.4 28.9 29.3 30.0 30.6 31.2 31.8 32.3 33.0 
10 21.9 28.3 28.4 28.8 29.3 29.7 30.4 31.0 31.7 32.3 32.8 33.6 
ll 21.7 28.6 28.7 29.1 29.6 30.0 30.8 31.4 32.0 32.6 33.2 33.9 
12 21.4 28.9 29.0 29.4 29.9 30.3 31.1 31.7 32.4 33.0 33.6 34.3 
13 21.2 29.2 29.3 29.7 30.2 30.6 31.4 32.0 32.7 33.3 33.9 34.6 
14 21.0 29.5 29.6 30.0 30.6 31.0 31.7 32.3 33.1 33.6 34.2 35.0 
15 20.8 29.8 29.9 30.3 30.9 31.3 32.0 32.6 33.4 34.0 34.6 35.3 
16 20.6 30.1 30.2 30.6 31.2 31.6 32.3 33.0 33.7 34.3 34.9 35.7 
17 20.4 30.4 30.6 30.9 31.5 31.9 32.7 33.3 34.1 | 34.7 35.3 36.0 
18 20.2 30.7 30.9 31.2 31.8 32.2 33.0 33.6 34.4 35.0 35.6 36.4 
19 20.0 31.0 31.2 31.5 32.1 32.5 33.3 33.9 34.7 35.3 36.0 36.8 
20 19.8 31.3 31.5 31.8 32.4 32.9 33.6 34.3 35,1 35.7 36.3 37.1 
21 19.6 31.6 31.8 32.2 32.7 33.2 34.0 34.6 35.4 36.0 36.7 37.4 
22 19.4 31.9 32.1 32.5 33.0 33.5 34.3 34.9 35.7 36.4 37.0 37.8 
23 19.2 32.3 32.5 32.9 33.5 33.9 34.7 35.4 36.2 36.8 37.5 38.3 
24 19.0 32.6 32.8 33.2 33.8 34.2 35.0 35.7 36.5 37.2 37.8 38.6 
25 18.8 33.0 33.2 33.6 34.2 34.6 35.5 36.2 37.0 37.6 338.3 39.1 
26 18,6 33.3 33.5 33.9 34.5 34.9 35.8 36.5 37.3 38.0 38.6 39.5 
27 18.4 33.7 33.9 34.3 34.9 35.3 36.2 36.9 37.8 38.4 39.1 48.0 
28 18.2 34.1 34.3 34.7 35.3 35.8 36.6 37.3 38.2 38.9 39.6 40.4 
29 18.0 34.4 34.6 35.0 35.6 36.1 37.0 37.7 38.5 39.2 39.9 40.8 
30 17.8 34.8 35.0 35.4 36.0 36.5 37.4 38.1 39.0 39.7 40.3 41,2 
31 17.6 35.2 35.4 35.9 36.4 36.9 37.8 38.6 39.4 40.2 40.8 41.7 
32 17.4 35.6 35.3 36.3 36.8 37.3 38.2 39.0 39.9 40.6 41.3 42.7 
33 TE 36.0 36.2 36.7 37.2 37.8 38.7 39.4 40.3 41.1 41.8 42.2 
34 17.9 36.5 36.7 37.2 37.7 38.3 39.2 40.0 40.9 41.6 42,4 43.3 
35 16.8 36.9 37.1 37.6 38.2 38.7 39.7 40.5 41.3 42.1 42.8 43.7 
36 16.6 37.4 37.6 38.1 38.7 | 39.2 40.2 41.0 41.8 42.6 43.4 44.3 
37 16.45 37.7 37.9 38.4 39.0 39.6 40.5 41.3 42.2 43.0 43.7 44.7 
38 16.3 38.0 38.2 38.7 39.3 39.9 40.8 41.7 42.6 43.3 44.1 45.0 
39 16.15 38.4 38.6 39.1 39.8 40.3 41.2 42.1 43.0 43.3 44.6 45.5 
40 16.0 38.8 38.9 39.4 40.1 40.6 41.6 42.4 43.4 44.1 45.0 45.8 
41 15.8 39.2 39.4 39.9 40.6 41.1 42.1 42.9 43.9 44.7 45.5 46.4 
42 15.6 39.7 39.9 40.4 41.1 41.6 42.7 43.5 44.5 45.3 46.0 47.1 
43 15.4 40.2 40.4 40.9 41.6 42.1 43.2 44.0 45.0 45.8 46.6 47.6 
44 15.2 40.8 41.0 41.5 42.2 42.8 43.8 44.7 45.7 46.5 47.3 48.3 
45 15.0 41.3 41.5 42.9 42.7 43.3 44.4 45.2 46.3 47.1 48.0 49.0 
46 14.85 41.7 41.9 42.4 43.1 43.6 44.8 45.7 46.7 47.5 48.4 49.5 
47 14.7 42.2 42.4 42.9 43.6 44.2 45.3 46.2 47.2 48.0 49.0 50.0 
48 14.55 42.6 42.8 43.3 44.0 44.7 45.8 46.6 47.7 48.6 49.4 50.5 
49 14.40 43.0 43.2 43.7 44.5 45.1 46.2 47.1 48.2 49.0 49.9 51.0 
DD 14,25 43.5 43.7 44.2 45.0 45.6 46.8 47.7 48.7 49.6 50.5 51.6 
51 14.05 44.2 44.4 45.0 45.7 46.3 47.5 48.4 49.5 50.4 51.2 52.4 
52 13.90 44.6 44.8 45.4 46.1 46.8 47.9 48.9 50.0 50.8 51.7 52.8 
53 13.70 45.2 45.4 46.0 46.7 47.4 48.5 49.5 50.6 51.5 52.4 53.5 
54 13.55 45.7 46.0 46.5 47.2 47.9 49.1 50.0 51.2 52.0 53.0 54.2 
55 13.35 46.4 46.7 47.2 47.9 48.7 49.9 50.8 52.0 52.9 53.8 65.0 
56 13.2 46.9 47.2 47.3 48.6 49.3 50.4 51.4 52.6 53.5 54.4 55.6 
57 13.05 47.5 47.8 48.4 49.2 49.9 51.1 52.0 53.2 54.2 55.2 56.3 
538 12.85 48.2 48.6 49.2 50.0 50.8 52.0 52.9 54.2 55.1 56.0 57.1 
59 12.7 48.8 49.1 49.7 50.5 51.3 52.5 53.6 54.8 55.7 56.7 57.9 
60 12.55 49.4 49.7 50.3 §1.2 51.9 53.1 54.1 55.3 56.3 57.3 58.5 
61 12.35 50.2 50.5 51.2 52.0 52.7 53.9 55.0 56.2 57.2 58.2 59.5 
62 12.2 50.8 61.1 51.8 52.6 53.4 54.6 55.7 57.0 58.0 59.0 60.2 
63 12.05 51.5 51.8 | 52.5 53.3 54.1 55.3 56.4 57.7 58.7 59.8 61.0 
64 11.85 §2.3 52.6 53.3 54.1 54.9 56.2 57.3 58.6 59.6 60.7 62.0 
65 Se 7; 53.0 53.3 54.0 54.8 55.6 57.0 58.1 59.4 60.4 61.5 62.8 
66 11.55 53.7 54.0 54.7 55.6 56.4 57.7 58.8 60.) 61.2 62.2 63.7 
67 11.40 54.4 54.7 55.4 56.3 57.1 58.5 59.5 61.0 62.0 63.1 64.5 
68 11.25 55.1 55.4 56.1 57.0 57.9 59.2 60.4 61.7 62.8 64.0 65.4 
69 11.10 55.8 56.1 56.8 57.7 58.6 60.0 61.2 62.5 63.7 64.7 66.2 
70 10.95 56.6 57.0 57.7 58.6 59.5 61.0 62.0 63.5 64.7 65.7 67.2 
71 10.80 57.3 57.6 58.4 59.3 60.2 61.6 62.8 64.2 65.4 66.5 68.0 
72 10.7 57.9 58.2 59.0 59.9 60.8 62.2 63.4 64.9 66.0 67.1 68.6 
73 10.6 58.5 58.8 59.6 60.5 61.4 62.9 64.1 65.6 66.7 67.9 69.4 
v4 10.5 59.1 59.4 60.2 61.1 62.1 63.5 64.8 66.2 67.4 68.5 70.0 
75 10.4 59.7 60.0 60.8 61.6 62.7 64.2 65.4 66.9 68.0 69.3 70.7 
76 10.3 60.3 60.6 61.4 62.4 63.4 64.8 66.1 67.5 68.8 70.0 71.5 
77 10.2 60.9 61.2 62.0 63.0 64.0 65.5 66.7 68.2 69.5 70.6 72.1 
78 10.1 61.5 61.8 62.6 63.7 64.8 66.1 67.4 68.8 70.1 71.4 72.9 
79 10.0 62.1 62.4 63.2 64.3 65.5 66.3 68.0 69.6 70.9 72.0 73.6 
80 9.9 62.7 63.0 63.8 64.9 66.2 67.4 68.6 70.2 71.5 72.7 74.3 


* This column, showing the corrective factor for groups 1-9, is the unaltered factor for age alone, 


75.6 


771 


36.3 
36.6 
37.0 
37.4 
37.7 
38.1 
38.5 
38.9 
39.2 
39.6 
40.0 
40.5 


Q 
oO 


41.4 
41.7 
42.2 
42.8 
43.2 
43.7 
44.2 
44.7 
45.2 
45.8 
46.3 
46.9 
47.3 
47.7 
48.2 
48.5 
49.1 
49.8 
50.3 
51.2 
51.8 
52.3 
53.0 
53.5 
54.0 
54.5 
56.4 


55.9- 


56.6 
57.3 
58.1 
58.8 
59.6 
60.5 
61.2 
61.9 
62.9 
63.7 
64.6 
65.6 
66.5 
67.3 
68.2 
69.1 
70.0 
remy 
719 
72.7 
73.5 
74.1 
74.9 
75.7 
76.4 
V7.1 
77.9 
73.7 


23 


28.6 
30.0 
31.3 
32.0 
32.3 
33.6 
34.2 
34.8 
35.4 
36.0 
36.4 
36.7 
37.1 
37.5 
37.9 
38.2 
38.6 
39.0 
39.4 
39.8 
40.2 
40.5 
41.0 
41.5 
41.9 
42.4 
42.8 
43.3 
43.7 
44.2 
44.7 
45.2 
45.8 
46.4 
47.0 
47.6 
48.0 
48.4 
48.9 
49.3 
49.8 
50.5 
51.0 
51.8 
52.5 
53.0 
53.5 
54.1 
54.7 
55.3 
56.1 
56.7 
57.4 
58.1 
59.0 
59.7 
60.4 
61.3 
62.1 
62.8 
63.8 
64.5 
65.5 
66.5 
67.4 
68.2 
69.1 
70.1 
71.0 
72.0 
72.8 
73.6 
74.4 
75.1 
75.9 
76.6 
774 
78.2 
79.0 
79.6 


67. 4 
68.5 
69.3 
70.2 
711 
72.0 
73.0 
74.0 
75.0 
75.9 
76.7 
77.4 
78.1 
79.0 
79.8 
80.5 
81.2 
$2.0 


Groups 
26-31 


29.8 
31.3 
32.6 
33.4 
34.2 
35.0 
35.7 
36.3 
37.0 
37.5 
37.9 
33.3 
38.7 
39.1 
39.6 
39.9 
40.3 
40.7 
41.1 
41.5 
41.8 
42.3 
42.8 
43.2 
43.8 
44.1 
44.6 
45.2 
45.6 
46.1 
46.6 
47.2 
47.7 
48.4 
48.9 
49.6 
49.9 
50.3 
50.8 
51.3 
51.8 
52.5 
53.2 
54.0 
54.7 
55.2 
55.9 
56.5 
57.0 
57.5 
58.3 
59.0 
59.7 
60.5 
61.3 
62.1 
62.8 
63.7 
64.6 
65.4 
66.4 
67.3 
68.2 
69.3 
70.2 
71.1 
72.0 
73.0 
74.0 
75.0 
75.9 
76.7 
77.5 
78.2 
79.0 
79.9 
80.6 
81.4 
82.2 
83.0 


no correction for longevity having seemed necessary in these groups. 


TaBLE E.—Combined Corrective Factors for Age and for Longevity, Sequoia washingioniana—Cont’d. 
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Estimated 
value of Combined corrective factor for age and longevity. 
Decade Smoothed 
of life chek ra —s ==; 
of tree. : 
shown in |Groups | Group Group |Group {Group |Group |Group |Group Group |Group |Group |Group |Group |Group Group |Group |Group |Groups 
figs. 35 1-9 10 11 12 13 14 15 16 17 18 19'4,)" 20 21 22 23 24 25 26-31 
and 36. | 
81 9.85 63.0 63.3 64.2 65.3 66.4 67.8 69.0 70.5 71.8 73.1 74.6 76.0 77.5 79.1 80.6 81.2 82.5 83.5 
82 9.8 63.3 63.6 64.6 | 65.6 | 66.7 | 68.1 69.4 70.9 72.2 | 73.5 75.0 76.4 77.9 79.5 | 81.0] 81.6] 82.9 83.9 
83 9.75 63.7 64.0 65.0 66.0 67.0 68.5 69.8 71.3 72.6 73.9 75.4 76.8 78.3 80.0 81.4 82.6 83.4 84.4 
84 9.7 64.0 64.3 | 65.3 66.3 | 67.3 68.9 70.2 71.7 73.0 74.3 75.8 77.2 78.7 80.4 81.8 82.4 83.8 84.8 
85 9.65 64.3 64.6 65.6 66.6 67.6 69.2 70.6 (2a 73.4 74,7 76.2 77.6 79.1 80.9 82.2 82.8 84.3 85.3 
86 9.6 64.7 65.0 66.0 | 67.0 68.0 69.6 71.0 72.6 73.8 Vein 76.6 78.0 79.5 81.3 82.6 83.2 84.7 85.7 
87 9.55 65.0 65.3 66.3 67.4 68.3 69.9 71.4 72.9 74.2 75.5 77.0 78.4 79.9 81.7 83.0 83.6 85.1 86.1 
88 9.5 65.3 65.6 66.6 67.7 68.6 | 70.3 71.7 73.2 | 74.5 75.8 | 77.4 78.8 80.3 82.1 83.4 | 84.0] 85.6 86.6 
89 9.45 65.7 66.0 67.0 68.1 69.0 70.7 72.0 73.6 74.8 | 76.2 77.8 | 79.2 | 80.7 82.5 | 83.8 | 844} 85.9 86.9 
90 9.4 66.0 66.3 67.3 68.4 69.4 71.0 72.3 73.9 75.1 76.6 78.2 | 79.6 | 81.1 82.9 | 842) 848] 86.4 87.4 
91 9.36 66.3 66.6 67.7 68.7 | 69.7 71.3 72.6 | 74.2 75.4 77.0 78.6 | 79.9 | 81.4 83.3 | 84.6! 85.2] 86.8 87.8 
92 9.32 66.6 66.9 67.9 69.0 70.0 | 71.6 72.9 | 74.5 (EG Tae 79.0 | 80.3 | 81.8 83.7 | 85.0} 85.6} 87.1 88.1 
93 9.28 66.9 67.2 68.2 69.3 70.3 | 71.9 73.2 74.8 | 76.0 | 77.8 79.4 | 80.6 | 82.1 84.1 85.4 | 86.0] 87.5 88.5 
94 9.24 67.2 67.5 68.5 69.6 70.6 (PEP 43.5 | 75.2 76.3 78.2 79.8 81.0 82.5 84.5 85.8 | 86.4 87.8 88.8 
95 9.2 67.4 67.7 68.7 69:8 | 70.9 | 72.5 73.8 75.4 76.6 | 78.5 | 80.2 | 81.3 | 82.8 84.9 | 862] 868) 88.2 89.2 
36 9.16 67.7 68.0 69.0 70.1 712 | 72.8 | 74.1 75.7 76.9 | 78.8 | 80.6 | 81.7 | 83.2 85.3 | 86.6) 87.2] 88.6 89.6 
97 9.12 68.0 68.3 69.3 70.4 71.5 73.1 74.4 76.0 PWS ee aS 80.9 82.0 | 83.5 85.7 | 87.0 | &7.6| 89.0 90.0 
98 9.08 68.3 68.6 69.6 70.7 718 73.4 |) 74.7 76.3 Cade ee 81.2 82.4 | 83.9 86.1 | 87.4] 880] 89.4 90.4 
99 9.04 68.6 68.9 69.9 | 71.0 ipa 73.7 75.0 76.6 78.1 79.7 | 81.5 82.7 | 84.2 86.5 | 87.8) 88.2 | 89.8 90.8 
100 9.0 68.9 69.2 70.2 71.3 | 72.4 74.1 75.4 77.0 | 78.5 | 80.0 81.8 | 83.1 84.6 86.9 | 882) 888] 90.2 91.2 
101 8.96 69.2 69.5 70.5 71.6 | 72.7 | 74.5 | 75.7 77.4 | 78.9 | 80.4 82.2 | 83.5 85.0 87.3 | 88.6 | 89.2 | 90.6 91.6 
102 8.92 69.6 69.9 70.9 | 72.0 73.1 74.9 76.0 | 77.8 | 79.3 | 80.8 | 82.6 | 83.9 | 85.5 87.7 | 89.0} 89.6] 91.1 92.1 
103 8.88 69.9 70.2 712 72.4 13:5 75.3 76.4 78.2 79.7 81.2 83.0 84.3 85.9 88.1 89.4 90.0 91.5 92.5 
104 8.84 70.3 70.6 71.6 | 72.8 | 73.9 75.6 | 76.8 | 78.6 | 80.1 | 81.6 83.4 | 84.7 | 86.4 88.5 | 89.8} 90.4 | 92.0 93.0 
105 8.8 70.6 70.9 72.0 | 73.2 TA.2 76.0 V7.2 79.0 80.5 | 82.0 | 83.8 | 85.1 86.8 88.9 | 90.2 | 90.8 | 92.4 93.4 
106 8.76 71.0 7123 72.4 73.6 | 74.6 | 76.4 77.6 | 79.4 | 80.9 | 82.4 | 84.2 | 85.5 | 87.3 89.3 | 90.6} 91.1 92.9 93.9 
107 8.72 71.3 71.7 72.7 | 73.9 74.9 76.7 78.0 | 79.8 | 81.3 82.8 | 84.6 | 85.9 | 87.7 89.7 | 91.0; 91.4] 93.3 94.3 
108 8.68 71.6 72.0 73.0 74.2 75.2 77.0 78.4 80.2 81.7 83.2 85.0 86.3 88.2 90.1 91.4 | 91.7 92.8 94.8 
109 8.64 71.9 72.3 73.4 74.6 75.5 77.3 78.8 80.6 82.3 83.5 85.3 86.7 88.6 90.5 91.8 92.0 94.2 $5.2 
110 8.6 72.3 72.7 73.7 7493 75.9 77.8 79.1 81.0 82.5 83.9 85.7 87.1 89.1 90.9 ; 92.2 92.3 | 94.7 95.7 
lil 8.57 72.6 73.0 74.0 | 75.2 | 76.2 78.1 79.4 81.3 | 82.8 | 84.2 | 86.0 | 87.4 | 89.5 91.2 | 92.5 | 92.7 | 95.0 96.0 
112 8.54 72.8 73.2 74.2 75.5 76.5 784 79.7 81.6 83.1 84.5 86.3 87.7 89.8 91.5 92.9 93.1 95.3 96.3 
113 8.51 73.1 73.5 74.5 75.8 76.8 78.7 80.6 81.9 83.4 84.3 86.6 88.0 90.1 91.8 93.2 93.5 95.6 96.6 
114 8.49 73.2 73.7 74.7 76.0 Ze fei 79.0 86.3 82.2 83.7 85.1 86.9 88.3 90.4 92.1 93.6 93.9 95.9 96.9 
115 8.46 73.5 73.9 74.3 76.2 774 73.2 80.6 82.5 83.9 85.4 87.2 88.6 90.7 92.4 93.9 94.3 96.2 97.2 
116 8.43 73.8 74.2 75.2 76.5 77.7 79.5 80.9 82.8 84.2 85.7 87.5 88.9 91.0 92.7 94.3 94.7 96.5 97.5 
117 8.4 74.0 74.4 75.5 76.7 779 79.7 81.2 83.1 84.4 85.9 87.8 89.2 91.3 93.0 94.6 95.1 96.8 97.8 
118 8.37 74.2 74.6 75.7 | 76.9 78.1 80.0 | 81.4 83.3 | 84.6 | 86.1 88.1 89.5 | 91.6 93.3 | 95.0} 95.5 | 97.1 98.1 
119 8.34 T4.4 74.8 75.9 771 78.3 80.2 81.6 83.5 84.8 86.3 88.3 89.8 91.9 93.6 95.3 95.9 97.4 98.4 
120 8.31 T4.7 75.1 76.2 77.4 78.5 | 80.4 | 81.8 | 83.7 | 85.1 86.6 | 88.6 | 90.1 92.2 93.9 | 95.6] 96.3 | 97.7 98.8 
121 8.28 74.9 75.3 76.4 lad WTB. S07 We S21 84.0 85.3 | 86.9 88.9 90.4 | 92.5 94.2 | 95.9 | 96.6] $8.0 93.0 
122 8.26 75.1 75.5 76.6 78.0 78.9 80.9 82.4 84.3 85.6 87.2 89.2 90.7 92.8 94.5 96.2 96.9 98.2 99.2 
123 8.24 75.3 75.7 76.8 78.2 79.1 81.1 82.6 84.5 85.8 87.5 89.5 91.0 93.0 94.8 | 96.5 | 97.2 98.5 99.5 
124 8.22 75.5 75.9 77.0 78.4 79.3 81.3 82.8 84.7 86.1 87.8 | 89.8 91.3 93.2 95.1 96.8 |} 97.5 | 98.7 99.7 
125 8.2 75.7 76.1 17.2 78.6 79.5 81.5 83.0 84.9 86.2 88.0 90.0 91.5 93.4 95.4 97.1 97.8 | 99.0 | 100.0 
126 8.18 75.9 76.3 77.4 78.8 79.7 81.7 83.2 85.1 86.6 88.2 90.2 91.7 93.6 95.6 97.4 | 98.0 99.2 | 100.2 
127 8.16 76.1 76.5 77.6 79.0 79.9 81.9 83.4 85.3 86.8 838.4 90.4 91.9 93.8 95.8 97.6 98.2 99.5 | 100.5 
123 8.14 76.3 76.7 77.8 79.2 80.1 82.1 83.6 85.5 87.1 88.6 | 90.6 92.1 94.0 96.0 | 97.8 98.4 $9.7 | 100.7 
129 8.12 76.5 76.9 73.0 79.4 80.3 82.3 83.8 85.7 87.3 88.8 | 90.8 92.3 94.2 96.2 98.0 98.6 | 100.0 | 101.0 
130 8.1 76.7 771 78.2 79.5 80.5 82.5 84.0 85.9 87.5 89.0 91.0 92.5 94.4 96.4 98.2 98.8 | 100.2 | 101.2 
131 8.09 CB8 yaw: 78.3 79.6 80.6 82.6 84.1 86.1 87.6 89.1 91.1 92.7 $4.6 96.6 98.4 99.0 | 100.3 | 101.3 
132 8.08 Pi i ee 78.4 79.7 80.7 82.7 84.2 86.3 87.7 89.2 91.2 92.8 94.7 96.7 98.5 99.1 | 100.5 ; 101.5 
133 8.07 1 bs Sige eee 78.5 79.8 80.8 82.8 84.3 86.4 87.8 89.3 91.3 92.9 94.8 96.9 98.6 99.3 | 100.6 | 101.6 
134 8.06 Red Wa scaets 78.6 79.9 80.9 82.9 84.4 86.5 87.9 89.4 91.4 93.0 94.9 97.0 98.7 99.4 | 100.8 | 101.8 
135 8.05 ff PP as (Be acer 78.7 80.0 81.0 83.0 84.5 | 86.6 | 88.0 | 89.5 | 91.5 | 93.1 95.0 97.1 98.8 | 99.6 | 100.9 | 101.9 
136 8.04 Yb | rere a 78.8 80.1 81.1 83.1 84.6 86.7 88.1 89.6 91.6 93.2 95.1 97.2 98.9 99.7 | 101.0 | 102.0 
137 8.03 CEA Nie eerd 78.9 80.2 81.2 83.2 84.7 86.8 88.2 89.7 91.7 93.3 95.2 97.3 99.0 99.9 | 101.2 | 102,2 
138 8.02 kG gan ee Pe Ae 79.0 | 80.3 81.3 83.3 | 84.8 | 86.9 88.3 | 89.8 | 91.8 | 93.4 | 95.3 97.4 | 99.1 | 100.0 | 101.3 | 102.3 
139 8.01 Cie ae ee re 79.1 80.4 81.4 83.4 84.9 87.0 88.4 89.9 91.9 93.5 95.4 97.5 99.2 | 100.2 | 101.5 | 102.5 
140 8.0 | TA a SAE eee 79.2 80.5 | 81.5 83.5 85.0 87.1 88.5 | 90.0 | 92.0 | 93.6 | 95.5 97.6 | 99.3 | 100.3 | 101.7 | 102.7 
141 7.99 geal Noein aetna | Oitielaas 80.6 81.6 83.6 85.1 87.2 88.7 90.2 92.2 93.7 95.6 97.8 99.4 | 100.5 | 161.8 | 102.8 
142 7.98 7 Ean (Oe eee ace 80.7 81.7 83.7 85.2 87.3 88.8 90.3 92.4 93.9 95.7 $7.9 99.5 | 100.6 | 102.0 | 103.0 
143 7.97 Yt fe ul aa k,l eR RE 80.5 81.8 $2.8 85.3 7.4 88.9 90.4 92.5 | 94.0 95.8 98.1 99.6 | 100.8 | 102.1 | 103.1 
144 7.96 ABO tatelarserotal Vora: gericrs 30.9 81.9 | 83.9 85.4 87.5 89.0 | 90.5 | 92.6 | 94.2 95.9 98.2 | 99.7 | 100.9 | 102.8 | 103.3 
145 7.95 Ala Aether eet ecauctaacs 81.0 82.0 84.0 | 85.5 | 87.6 | 89.1 90.6 | 92.7 | 94.3 | 96.0 98.3 | 99.8 | 101.1 | 102.4 | 103.4 
146 7.94 ign ee 81.1 | $2.1 | 84.1 | 85.6 | 87.7 | 89.2 | 90.7 | 92.8 | 944 | 961 | 984] 99.9 | 101.2 | 102.6 | 103.6 
147 7.93 Y (CoP ere 81.2 82.2 84.2 85.7 87.8 | 89.3 90.8 92.9 94.5 96.2 98.5 | 100.0 | 101.4 | 102.7 | 103.7 
148 7.92 fo Ea ne | a 81.3 82.3 84.3 85.8 87.9 89.4 90.9 93.0 94.6 96.3 98.6 | 100.1 | 101.5 | 102.8 | 103.8 
149 7.91 Thiol Dee ciel APC 81.4 | 82.4 | 84.5 | 85.9 | 88.0 | 89.5 | 91.0 | 93.1 | 94.7 | 96.4 | 98.7 | 100.2 | 101.7 | 102.9 | 103.9 
150 7.9 ATES Fedl Sees c ol okt oye 81.5 | 82.5 | 84.5 | 86.0 | 88.1 | 89.6 | 91.1 | 93.2 | 94.8 | 96.5 | 98.8 | 100.3 | 101.8 | 103.0 | 104.0 
151 7.89 TE Nei lic, OA cea 19 82.6 | 84.6 | 86.1 | 882 | 89.8 | 91.3 | 93.3 | 94.9 | 96.7 | 99.0/ 100.5 | 101.9 | 103.1 | 104.1 
152 7.88 BCOr | Pataten erat ovat lietcauote walt sxeiaiia.ta se 82.7 84.7 86.2 88.3 90.0 91.5 93.4 95.1 96.8 99.1 | 100.6 | 102.0 | 103.3 | 104.3 
153 7.87 MESO Microeavete ai lierwisietagel heirakelvs © 82.8 84.8 86.3 88.4 90.1 91.7 93.5 95.2 97.0 99.3 | 100.7 | 102.1 | 103.4 | 104.4 
154 7.86 AQIO ie Mevote craters. | sw aroter tell ate wks; 39 82.9 84.9 864 88.5 | 90.2 91.8 | 93.6 | 95.4 | 97.1 99.4 | 100.8 | 102.2 | 103.6 | 104.6 
155 7.85 BOW Sa Welatetert |\oveieoterall si erese exe 83.0 85.0 | 86.5 | 88.6 | 90.3 | 91.9 93.7 | 95.5 | 97.3 99.5 | 100.9 | 102.3 | 103.7 | 104.7 
156 7.84 gh aa ene | ee 83.1 | 85.1 | 86.6 | 88.7 | 90.4 | 92.0 | 93.8 | 95.6 | 97.4 | 99.6} 101.0 | 102.4 | 103.8 | 104.8 
157 7.83 rte CR a aor Se is Pa 83.2 | 85.2 | 86.7 | 88.8 | 90.5 | 92.1 | 93.9 | 95.7 | 97.6 | 99.7 | 101.1 | 102.5 | 103.9 | 104.9 
158 7.82 COA Ardea ail insetealarqrayariea 83.3 85.3 86.8 88.9 90.6 92.2 94.0 95.8 | 97.7 99.8 | 101.2 | 102.6 | 104.0 | 105.0 
159 7.81 FOE ie Mt es ee Ole 83.4 | 85.4 | 86.9 | 89.0 | 90.7 | 92.3 | 94.1 | 95.9 | 97.8 | 99.9 | 101.3 | 102.7 | 104.1 | 105.1 
A TOG. Acoma | ts < otetsilies efi «ie 83.5 | 85.5 | 87.0 | 89.1 90.8 | 92.4 94.2 | 96.0 | 97.9 | 100.0 | 101.4 | 102.8 | 104.2 | 105.2 
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Sa : —- 
Estimated Combined corrective factor for age and longevity. pie 
value of be ee ene 
erbbathed a - Caahaaal | smoothed 
Decade} 0° for) ms oS ra SD o ° | nm | a ic} xt te) 
of life purye of ih = = = sr sa Daa a a a a | 2 
Tiers grow a a 2 2, roy a, a | 3 
of tree. | own in a 3 3 3 8 2 a 5 B 5 8 8 & 
Gee shel ie-k e lege | bet Behe oh ee ee tees x 
aad 36. 1°) Pate ly i cee] tee taco ee i pA habeas oo 
ale = _—— ze ii ae Prat + 
161 7.79 79.7 | 87.1 | 89.3 | 91.2 | 92.6 | 94.3} 96.1 | 98.1 }100.2 101.6 |103.0 |104.3 103.3 
162 7.78 79.8 | 87.2 | 89.5 | 91.3 | 92.7 | 94.4] 96.2} 98.2 |100.3 |101.7 |103.1 |104.5 |105.5 
163 Vere 79.9 | 87.3 | 89.6 | 91.4 | 92.8 | 94.5] 96.3] 98.4 |100.5 |101.9 |103.3 |104.6 ;105.6 i 
164 7.76 80.0 | 87.4 | 89.7 | 91.5 | 92.9 | 94.6] 96.5} 98.5 |100.6 |102.6 |103.4 |104.8 |105.8 6.96 
163 7.75 30.1 | 87.5 | 89.8 | 91.6 | 93.0] 94.7| 96.6 | 98.7 |100.7 |102.2 1103.5 1104.9 |105.9 6.95 
166 7.74 80.2 | 87.6 | 89.9 | 91.7 | 93.1 | 94.8] 96.7 | 98.8 }100.3 |102.3 1103.6 |105.0 {106.0} 246 6.94 
167 7.73 80.3 | 87.7 | 90.0 | 91.8:] 93.2 | 94.9] 96.8} 98.9 }100.9 |102.4 1103.7 |105.1 {106.1 | 247 6.93 
168 | 7.72 80.4.| 87.8 | 90.1 | 91.9 | 93.3 | 95.0; 96.9} 99.0 {101.0 |102.5 |103.8 |105.3 |106.3} 248 6.92 
169 7.71 80.5 | 87.9 | 90.2 | 92.0 | 93.4 | 95.1} 97.0 | 99.1 {101.1 |102.6 {103.9 |105.4 |106.4] 249 6.91 
170 7.7 80.6 | 88.0 | 90.3 | 92.1 | 93.5 | 95.21 97.1] 99.2 |101.2 |102.7 }104.0 |105.5 |106.5 | 250 6.9 
Ue ae 7.69 SORE Ses 90.4 | 92.3 | 93.7 | 95.3] 97.3 | 99.4 |101.4 |102.9 |104.2 |105.6 |106.6] 251 6.89 
172 7.68 SOS alive cee 90.5 | 92.4 | 93.9 | 95.4] 97.4| 99.5 {101.5 |103.0 |104.3 |105.7 |106.7 | 252 6.88 
173 7.67 SO.Ga en css 90.6 | 92.5 | 94.0 | 95.5] 97.5 | 99.6 |101.7 |103.2 |104.5 |105.9 |106.9; 253 6.87 
174 7.66 SLOGee, cian 90.7 | 92.6 | 94.1 | 95.6} 97.7 | 99.7 |101.8 |103.3 |104.6 |106.0 |107.0} 254 6.86 
175 7.65 Silecanl emcees 90.8 | 92.7 | $4.2 | 95.7 | 97.8 | 99.8 }102.0 |108.5 |104.8 |106.2 |167.2} 255 6.85 
176 7.64 SLs ne 90.9 | 92.8 | 94.3 | 95.8] 98.0 | 99.9 |102.1 |103.6 |104.9 |106.3 |107.3] 256 6.84 
177 7.63 SIs ere chee 91.0 | 92.9 | 94.4 | 95.9] 98.1 |100.0 {102.3 |103.7 |105.0 |106.5 |107.5 4 257 §.83 
178 7.62 SON Rrecner 91.1 | 93.0 | 94.5 | 96.0) 98.3 |100.1 |102.5 |103.8 |105.1 1106.6 |107.6] 258 6.82 
179 7.61 S161 G5 vc 91.2 | 93.1 | 94.6 | 96.1] 98.4 |100.2 |102.6 |103.9 |105.2 |106.8 |107.8 | 259 6.81 
180 7.6 Sealers 91.3 | 93.2 |} 94.7 | 96.2 | 98.5 |100.3 |102.7 |104.0 }105.3 |106.9 {107.9} 260 6.8 
181 7.59 SUH ic adie 93.4 | 94.9 | 96.4; 98.7 |100.5 |102.9 |104.2 |105.5 {107.0 |108.0} 261 6.79 
182 7.58 STON ere eolgce ones 93.6 | 95.1 | 96.6 | 98.8 |100.6 |103.0 |104.3 |105.6 |107.1 |108.1} 262 6.78 
183 7.57 SZiOWEe payors 93.5 | 95.3 | 96.8} 99.0 }100.8 |103.2 |104.5 }105.8 {107.3 |108.3; 263 6.77 
184 7.56 82.1].....].....| 93.6 | 95.4 | 97.0 | 99.1 {100.9 {103.3 104.6 |105.9 |107.4 {108.4} 264 6.76 
185 7.55 S2e2a etre ..-..| 93.7 | 95.5 | 97.2 | 99.3 {101.0 |103.5 |104.8 |106.1 |107.6 |108.6| 265 6.75 
186 7.54 S231 Perciasil gree 93.8 | 95.6 | 97.3} 99.4 101.2 |103.6 |104.9 {106.2 1107.7 |108.7] 266 6.74 
187 7.53 Pe St ie oar ..--.| 93.9 | 95.7 | 97.4 | 99.6 {101.3 |103.7 |105.1 106.4 |107.9 {108.9} 267 6.73 
188 7.52 SZ Bite catalina sie 94.0 | 95.8 | 97.5} 99.7 {101.5 |103.8 |105.2 |106.5 |108.0 {109.0} 268 6.72 
189 7.51 82.6].....1.....| 94.2 | 95.9 | 97.6 | 99.8 [101.6 |103.9 |105.4 |106.6 |103.2 |109.2| 269 6.71 
190 7.5 S2:Silh. ae o--..| 94.4 | 96.0 | 97.7 | 99.9 1101.8 |104.0 {105.5 |106.7 |108.3 |108.3} 270 6.7 
191 7.49 S22Oiie ce «+. -| 94.5 | 96.2 | 97.9 ]100.1 |101.9 |104.2 |105.7 |106.9 |108.4 |109.4, 271 6.69 
192 7.48 SSO Rc ces -....| 94.6 | 96.4 | 98.1 [100.2 1102.1 |104.3 |105.8 {107.0 |108.5 1109.5] 272 6.68 
193 TAT SSE ees cies o.-..| 94.7 | 96.6 | 98.3 |100.4 |102.3 {104.5 |106.0 |107.2 |108.7 |109.7] 273 6.67 
194 7.46 SSiZi eso -.-..| 94.8 | 96.7 | 98.4 1100.5 {102.4 |104.6 {106.1 |107.3 |108.8 |109.8; 274 6.66 
195 7.45 oS [bee oO ..-..| O49 | 96.8 | 98.5 1100.6 |102.6 |104.8 |106.3 }107.5 |109.0 1210.0) 275 6.65 
196 7.44 SSH lie semi leatens 95.0 | 96.9 | 98.6 |100.7 }102.7 |104.9 |106.4 |107.6 |109.1 |210.1) 276 6.64 
197 743 S570) oeacowl ae cate 95.1 | 97.0 | 98.7 |100.8 |102.9 |105.1 |106.6 |107,.8 }109.3 |110.31 277 6.63 
198 742 83:65... .....| 95.2 | 97.1 | 98.8 }100.9 |103.0 |105.3 |106.7 |167.9 1109.4 {116.4} 278 6.62 
199 TAL S8Talberiae .....| 95.3 | 97.3 | 98.9 101.0 {103.2 |105.4 |106.9 |108.0 109.6 1110.6; 279 6.61 
200 7.4 SSS. alee ow 95.4 | 97.4 | 99.0 }101.1 [103.3 |105.5:|107.0 |108.1 |109.7 |410.7] 280 6.6 
201 7.39 SAGE ces eteresauny| Pious ..| 97.6 | 99.2 1101.3 |103.5 |105.7 |107.2 |108.3 |109.9 }110.9] 281 6.59 
202 7.38 coy oN aren | omens ea cii 97.8'| 99.4.}101.4'|103.6 |105.8 |107.3 1108.4 |110.0 |J11.0] 282 6.58 
203 7.37 S42 ie ocHballcc ons 98.0 | 99.6 [101.6 |103.8 |106.0 | 107.5 |108.6 }110.2 |111.2] 283 6.57 
204 © 7.36 SASH tear apap ot ns |heretats 98.1 | 99.7 }101.7 |103.9 |106.1 |107.6 |108.7 1110.3 |111.3} 284 6.56 
205 7.35 SAB. as Dieteis’s)] ohsleetee~ 98.2 | 99.8 |101.9 |104.1 |106.3 |107.8 |108.9 |110.5 |111.5] 285 6.55 
206 7.34 S46 nest sla sal ae ares 98.3 | 99.9 |102.0 |104.2 |106.4 |107.9 |109.6 1110.6 |111.6} 286 6.54 
207 7.33 RSS a eee cs) eres ea es 6 98.4 {100.0 |102.2 |104.4 |106.6 |108.1 |109.2 |110.8 |411.8) 287 6.53 
208 7.32 SASil ie ah. wiles c.eipiste eters 98.5 |100.1 102.3 |104.5 |106.7 |108.2 |109.3 |110.9 /111.9} 288 6.52 
209 7.31 84.9 .| 98.6 |100.2 {102.4 |104.7 |106.8 |108.4 |109.5 j111.1 |112.11 289 6.51 
210 7.3 Soaks cc eWevets cstiate eters 98.7 |100.3 |102.5 |104.8 |106.9 |108.5 {109.6 |111.3 |112.3} 290 6.5 
211. 7.29 cH te ter oasl aceeeeesl echoes ..- {100.5 |102.7 |104.9 |107.1 |108.7 |109.8 |111.4 |112.4]) 291 6.49 
212 7.28 SEEN In yo EAE Ou . -|100.7 }102.8 |105.1 |107.2 |108.8 |169.9 |111.5 |112.5} 292 6.48 
213 7.27 BoA ect alietens-a¥elsbedaerei|is meres 100.9 |103.0 |105.2 |107.4 |109.0 |110.1 j111.7 |112.7 | 293 6.47 
214 7.26 SSW). .0. Schl (oe o.ciG +++-{101.1 }103.1 |105.4 |107.5 |109.1 110.2 111.8 |112.8} 294 6.46 
215 7.25 SOG coe a heetseic|levaioterey evel sieee 101.3 |103.3 |105.5 |107.7 |109.3 |110.4 112.6 }113.0] 295 6.45 
216 7.24 BINT Aes scot vetoes orate le eteoree 101.5 103.4 |105.6 |107.8 }109.4 |110.5 {112.11113.1] 296 6.44 
217 7.23 ee) he hendallbs al fi so oaNier ool 101.7 |103.6 | 105.7 |108.0 {109.6 |110.7 |112.3 {113.3} 297 6.43 
218 7.22 ORO c PRM NS S eter io.A quem Resor 101.9 }103.7 |105.8 |108.1 }109.7 110.8 j112.5}113.5} 298 6.42 
219 7.21 SEO. os, cibleiens: 10.) aVsache'|oceterera 102.1 |103.8,) 105.9 | 108.3 {109.9 }111.0 }112.71113.7] 299 
220 7.2 SGPaI camve arse oo eedets oil stones 102.3 |103.9 | 106.0 | 108.4 }110.0 |111.1 1112.8 }113.8] 300 
221 7.19 COTS Moicks ees egal lie evelstallicte -. {104.1 }106.1 | 108.6 {110.2 |111.31113.01/114.01 301 
222 718 SOA Etec acai eae: loan teve | leavened fave «»-/104.2 (106.3 |108.7 |110.3 |111.4 ]113.1]114.1] 302 
223 TAT SOLON Marcie ll Sierors pil Metevere poodlls5 -. {104.4 |106.4 | 108.9 110.5 |111.6 }113.3 }114.31 303 
224 7.16 SGIGHE, < oigi|ltoicoiel Betts |s ce mielllere ». {104.5 | 106.6 | 109.0 | 110.6 [111.7 }113.4 |114.4] 304 
225 715 SOW aks ctateienes| eaves lle ees .»..)104.7 |106.7 |109.2 {110.8 |111.9 113.6 |114.61 305 
226 7.14 SOMOHE i oleae | eaters] ere oes « {104.8 |106.9 |109.3 |110.9 |112.0 |113.7 |114.7] 306 
227 7.13 OTOH «al pteicia ait eats oi lon grees «+. {104.9 107.0 | 109.5 |111.1 }112.2 |113.9 114.9] 307 
228 7.12 STOLE wiles cag. |toatel call acta .. {105.0 |107.2 | 109.6 |111.2 |112.3 |114.0 115.0} 308 
229 711 (e731 arn een oo oaicy Meeacl inc .. {105.1 |107.4 |109.8 }111.4 |112.5 114.2 1115.2] 309 
230 Gal Si Alas Aap leals< e teo he [ewes +. {105.2 107.5 |109.9 111.5 |112.6 |114.3 ]115.3) 310 
231 7.09 SUG ail oo aie eheeee eee TA are oe|..-.~{107.7 [110.1 |111.7 |112.8 }114.5 115.5] 311 
232 7.08 SETA ov. toh sain | (Muearer yl tsiehatate ose linieve, 107.8 |110.2 {111.8 }112.9 {114.6 }115.6] 312 
233 7.07 SeeSu le ai eta cail eeean| aeae PDs. cate 108.0 |110.4 |112.0 113.1 |114.8 |115.8] 313 
234 7.06 SLOANE eats avail amerebere Ils heewe lcm ome eee ae 108.1 }110.8 |112.2 |113.2 }114.9 |116.0] 314 
235 7.05 SeRUN IE teeta nceemalle dhs AN Rn.8n olloscliar ss. - 108.3 |110.6 }112.3 |113.3 115.0 [116.1 } 315 
236 7.04 Ee Fame ese ale Oe lke Ouca cereal cllokeeen 108.4 {110.8 |112.5 |113.5 [115.2 |116.3] 316 
237 7.03 BS 33 aM te 5 [aetna rete Re | she, eee teeter ae 108.6 {110.9 112.7 |113.7 |115.4 |116.5] 317 
238 7.02 88.4 ]..... efatazeitei| cha tonats)|iaene dete age akent lea dena 108.7 |111,1 [112.8 |113.9 }115.6 |116.7] 318 
239 7.01 pooh NAR G3] IS coal eaneolaet Per cree eee ae ieee oie 5 108.9 {111.2 |113.0 114.1 |115.8 |116.9 19 
240 7.0 SSE Metvars clashes bi eievel| aaa (oe ene ete 109.0 |111.3 |113.2 |114.3 |116.0 |117.1! 320 
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my + . ° . 
TasLe F.—Growth of Sequoia washingtoniana by Groups for cach Decade. 311 
Group. Sets & 8 Q $ mR $ 3 S ° S 2 | © ° r) ° ° ro ro) 
(See note at end of table, | 4A | s 3 by ae 4 fb me af sli we AN Nes 3 ye Rs i Z v6 y n a cs 
moms) (84/8"/ 8/5/98) 2/8) 2/8/ 2/8 E22 E/E; ele) zB) 8] Ee) 8 
; — 
1. Total growth....... 77.5 |138.0 177.5 |183.5 |153.0 |173.0 |141.0 |188.0 |177.0 |136.5 1176.0 |160.0 |178.0 {143.5 |124.0 |127.5 |133.5 |118.5 |124.5 |151.0 1164.5 
No. of measurements} 3 6 gai te seal ae catal| oratesatel settee, 6 lieve rip ll ote rote uad ave tacta silos at stall tare vadecest etatevort laekete set cairo liertere 
Corrected growth. ..| 25.8 | 45.5| 57.9] 59.2| 58.3] 54.6] 44.1| 58.3| 54.3] 41.5] 53.0] 47.7] 52.5| 41.8] 35.8| 36.4] 37.8] 33.0 | 34.1 | 40.71 43.5 
2. Total growth....... 38.0 |128.0 1134.5 |146.5 |160.5 |160.0 |134.0 |125.5 |116.0 |131.0 |115.5 |114.0 |135.0 1138.5 {167.5 1152.0 |130.0 |129.0 (131.5 [153.5 1121.0 
No. of measurements} 2 7 SPR ore ert el| oreceseel ts ateelail'e'atareiell'seo8e/ allies miele ecetere Sie tare aces lee ates | Ase tellierens aailincie soll meteertelt FS) 
Corrected growth. ..| 14.2 | 47.2] 49.0 | 52.7] 57.9| 56.3| 46.7| 43.1| 39.5| 44.2! 38.41 37.6] 44.0| 44.7| 53.5| 48.0 | 40.7| 40.0 | 40.4 | 46.6| 36.4 
3. Total growth. ...... 92.0 |237.5 |261.5 |266.0 283.5 |295.5 |267.5 |279.0 |256.5 |308.0 |353.5 1335.0 |323.0 |334.0 1334.0 1366.0 1408.5 1414.5 1406.0 1409.5 1407.5 
No. of measurements! 6 13 15 A Ea iag | Sree sr eve atitoterieilozaretealtrezetieresal| ica eve\cl| ei auesc'eilizvers ce acesaieut-Lerem ec liete ore clic oreie oul cee creel erate | eee Ee eee eet ee 
Corrected growth... .| 37.6 | 95.4 |103.8 |104.2 |110.0 |113.5 [101.8 [105.1 | 96.0 |113.6 |128.9 {120.5 [115.0 /117.2 1116.1 1125.8 [139.3 [139.6 135.0 (135.0 {132.8 
4. Total growth. .......... 23.5 |163.0 |580.0 |742.0 694.5 |687.5 |703.5 |714.0 |673.5 |694.0 |769.5 1754.0 1737.0 |729.0 |780.0 |781.0 1825.0 1831.0 1876.5 1806.5 1851.0 
No. of measurements} 2 10 48 Goa ee arecstel | agete cial] See ietaxal (veyalssell ots. orauecd sra-euayel lla erotetes ove se. woah] ova asavetlie aves ocalliectier oat lieme exe oil Cm eeeat| Tero: a] Eee ne 
Corrected growth... 11.2 76.5 |269.0 |339.0 |314.0 |306.0 |311.0 |311.0 |389.0 |296.0 |324.0 |314.0 1305.0 |298.0 {313.0 1310.0 |324.0 1323.0 |337.0 1307.0 391.0 
5. Total growth... .... 60.0 1203.0 |234.5 |241.0 1262.5 |269.0 |269.0 |268.0 |282.5 |285.0 |287.5 |288.0 |304.0 |331.5 1345.5 |353.5 1360.0 1363.0 1381.0 1365.5 1375.0 
No. of measureinents} 8 15 20 21 21 Fs S| ee Bitag aba lataneSeisi| stoke vouey| (susie tateidlavs: sree) totes seus | svelece, 6l| lesatayerelltere overall lester | Oieesiete Les © Shen emtesae 
; Corrected growth... 32.6 109.0 |124.5 |126.0 |135.5 |135.3 |135.0 {132.5 |138.0 |137.5 |136.5 }135.0 1141.0 |151.0 |156.0 [157.5 |159.0 |158.0 |163.5./155.5 1158. 
6. Total growth....... 17.5 | 60.5] 92.0| 92.0] 89.0; 92.5] 99.0] 89.5 | 91.0] 95.0 |102.0 }101.0 {103.5 | 99.0 {109.0 |108.5 1127.5 |141.0 |129.5 |138.0 |115.5 
No. of measurements} 2 vf 10 MO flrs caller texaie:| ace asete! ltetoieta: laine otteiljefersvcecarllovsie”s's fete sessiaifioteiess cil a aoeceiedisideerere iterecctocellle aeeeaeell oemear neeld teeter eee Raeemnee 
Corrected growth...| 10.7 | 36.5] 55.0] 54.3] 52.1] 53.5] 56.8] 50.6} 50.8] 52.3] 55.5] 54.2] 55.0] 51.8] 56.4] 55.2} 63.9 | 69.6! 63.2) 66.4 | 54.9 
hee otal erOWED 6 oc.creiale|icho'tae 44.5 }152.5 |161.5 |160.5 {163.5 |157.0 |149.5 |148.0 |155.0 |173.0 }170.0 {167.0 |180.5 |155.0 }170.5 |188.5 |176.0 |199.0 |188.5 172.5 
No. of measurements}..... 4 15 17 LSE fiseod stele ee avei| ate: ake ellicve woe wi lieca e aver tacork EME yet Sie eve: ocat| unc a\l eeseeeae |e emeces st] Preston | Mareen shelell sisseue ol eiererons 
Corrected growth...|..... 29.0 | 98.5 |103.8 |102.7 |104.3 | 99.5! 94.3] 92.6] 96.3 |106.4 |103.4 1100.8 |107.8 | 88.6! 99.9 |109.0 |101.0 |112.6 |105.2 | 95.1 
8. Total growth....... 34.0 [148.5 |304.5 |285.5 |292.5 |264.0 |279.0 |288.0 |291.5 |310.5 |282.0 1297.0 {283.0 |286.5 |283.5 |275.5 |281.0 |299.0 |322.5 311.0 |286.0 
No. of measurements} 4 13 25 26 2B ie Inet cheilisve ey 8)]-s19 ste .oil stave fo. So. as Bee Nha con wPagedia, capes is.«ai-s.ol s cata a ellie as teraca\tgelenets/ onl era onemel| feceaca coe em se katt eee eee 
Corrected growth. . .| 23.3 |101.5 |207.0 |193.3 |197.0 |177.5 |186.8 |192.0 {193.5 |205.0 |185.3 |194.0 |184.0 {185.0 |182.5 |176.5 |179.3 |189.5 |203.2 |195.0 |177.7 
9 Totaligrowth:; si5.a<ci|ca ss 359.5 |441.0 |423.5 |474.0 |450.0 [424.5 |403.0 |412.0 |418.0 |443.5 |418.5 |390.5 |421.5 |416.0 |471.0 |481.0 |472.0 |449.0 |455.5 |466:0 
No. of measurements]..... 28 41 41 2: i |e BG ee Bilksce: whe-a'| oreneve stfiahe.coretsIlayate ,eyei| evare eleva cet eel teteooetereil tug aneester as out | eee aoaeeer eee mene) | teeicemaert eae Lael tote nyt 
Corrected growth...|..... 254.0 |309.0 |296.0 |329.0 |311.5 |292.5 |276.5 |281.0 |285.0 |300.5 |282.5 |262.5 |282.0 |278.0 1312.0 {317.5 |310.0 |293.5 |296.0 |301.0 
10. Total growth....... 30.0 |347.0 |449.0 |437.6 |429.0 |418.5 |395.5 |410.5 |384.0 |431.0 |438.5 |431.5 |419.0 |413.5 |430.5 [401.5 |409.5 |448.0 1444.0 |427.5 [407.0 
No. of measurements} 3 34 EDI ste ellis Wicceeel |e eoar ellare tere here aa ail che roe sa ls: 5,c8"aze fo, ore ae F6; orate Rake vetiovall eeny d ceoxedl aaa staal teiisee Soa eee totem le elle (een sl | ee 
Corrected growth. . .| 22.2 |330.5 |330.5 |322.0 |314.0 |306.0 |288.0 |297.0 |287.0 |309.0 |313.0 |306.0 |296.0 |290.0 |301.0 |379.0 [383.0 |308.0 |302.0 |292.0 |277.0 
ii Lotalicrowth:. os .caciesuus 456.5 1691.5 |668.0 |641.0 |677.5 |715.5 |719.0 |712.0 |747.0 |733.5 |730.0 |713.5 |782.5 |743.0 |773.5 |786.5 |755.5 |726.5 | 768.5 |708.5 
No. of measurements)..... 51 72 74 74 75 GD} | ayarcarevel o's 6) [tev es sactellts,o:csrap'l @r-ane. cose are ond wlll paola a colts Boe ose [ie leltette ta ococebal ak areteres oc acear a oneal eee “3 
Corrected growth...|..... 353.0 1532.0 |513.0 |491.0 [517.0 [545.0 |546.0 |539.0 |565.0 |552.0 |547.C |533.0 |583.0 |552.0 |572.0 [580.0 |555.0 |531.0 |558.0 |513.0 
12s Total growth... 36%... 40.5 |423.0 |612.5 |702.0 |651.0 |702.0 |612.0 |623.0 |612.5 |632.0 |630.5 |601.0 |593.5 [593.5 |595.5 |655.0 |680.0 |654.5 |616.0 |586.5 [582.5 
No. of measurements| 4 43 54 OE i iecereeuall sete, avail he Giselle facslpuall al eietes sal.s:<oi| tm devia: e\ell fe Sikora ai ice user ttiane’.a: cle Weng eee fextece tox all uesa tate’ toh pda aise ace ome eee el Peace 
Corrected growth. ..| 32.4 {340.0 |488.0 [558.0 |518.0 |557.0 |485.0 |493.0 |484.0 |497.0 |496.0 |472.0 |464.0 |463.0 |463.0 |507.0 1524.0 |503.0 |473.0 |448.0 |443.0 
13. Total growth....... | 77.5 1363.0 1452.0 |421.5 |400.0 |431.0 |430.0 |406.0 |436.0 |445.0 |503.0 |431.5 |400.5 |431.0 |407.5 |428.5 |429.0 |432.5 |417.5 [421.0 |425.5 
No. of measurements} 5 37 49 MOY once. cievailteveler sre erecncs A sa dleccts Ae Taxones{ aye veviare!|o76.01« alllars lejcsiceldiete: +. ore fte ee ove {le oe seul orekeuette:l tamer aaalleteiakets | etatsnors tie teterars 
Corrected growth. ..| 63.6 |298.5 |370.0 |345.0 |327.0 |352.0 |351.0 |331.0 |354.0 |362.0 |408.0 |350.0 |324.0 |349.0 |329.0 |346.0 |346.0 |348.0 |335.0 |337.0 |340.0 
14. Total growth....... 48.0 |393.5 1518.5 1492.0 |484.5 |496.0 |450.5 |476.5 |472.5 1481.5 |504.5 |476.5 |483.0 |473.0 |462.5 |490.0 |496.0 |532.0 |498.0 |478.5 1467.5 
No. of measurements| 3 39 51 WGN) fs Sara cae I acd tar She lke cos Biiete’l ororaherell evanne suelfievel <x ateIvelie 'oreygol] toreye 6 all av-eri:te: yl (ayemece]al fie te csreet| ret agro etleaeits tamed | (oketae et] eaten eeaeateeet ete tatats 
Corrected growth. ..| 40.9 |335.0 |432.0 |418.0 |410.0 |411.0 |381.0 |402.0 |399.0 |407.0 |425.0 |401.0 |406.0 |396.0 |390.0 |410.0 )415.0 |444.0 |415.0 |399.0 |388.0 
Jo: Total. growth... «.ccsdaate es 334.5 1385.5 1392.0 1363.5 1369.5 |369.5 1375.5 |387.5 |394.5 |382.0 |376.5 |385.0 |401.5 |393.0 |387.5 |400.5 |391.5 |365.0 |370.0 |386.5 
No. of measurements)... .. 38 47 AT ae Patch sil ca keretall tarese cake ais Navel l acer tal sie l. overs tetera Yors sae cdi Souvariocodl axes enqre'liaretayerest eseie: sail orate tener ate teneeuell tensa eeteall eis outer eae sees : 
Corrected growth...|..... 293.0 1337.0 |342.0 |316.5 1321.0 |321.0 1326.0 |336.0 |342.0 |330.5 /325.0 |332.5 |346.5 |340.0 334.0 |344.0 |336.0 |313.0 |317.0 |331.0 
16. Rotal growthy.d oss) see 238.0 |311.5 |288.5 |252.5 |249.5 |233.0 |247.5 |240.5 |246.0 |259.5 |271.5 |280.0 |256.0 |233.0 |240.5 |232.5 |239.0 |231.5 |237.5 |235.0 
No. of measurements)..... 3. 33 oe) Mi cctenw | oe Far c'callh ates cenit taes.cOe lai vereuetttatersibane fs tor-sueift sues sategl taetian evallistetevacel| tone ven eliotl eeetereiey| rete neae se shsiillctolsusici|laieseussall fekecet= : 
Corrected growth...|..... 216.0 |282.0 |261.0 |228.0 |225.0 |210.0 |223.0 |216.0 |221.0 |232.5 |243.0 |250.5 |229.0 |207.0 |214.0 |207.0 |212.0 |205.5 |210.5 |204.0 
A734, Total growth «26675 |) <0 250.0 |304.5 |334.0 |342.0 |337.0 |358.0 |332.0 |330.5 1351.0 |347.5 |337.5 |310.0 |339.0 |310.5 |337.0 1360.0 [336.5 |363.5 {351.5 [354.0 
No. of measurements]... .. 36 42 Adi Woe <ttrall vata, cl scterelettis, « Meceilleveraeee Aipicoliat alts erat, [feuwy a) aye lave (a a5 lcsesanvesel | leneiceraial| etouetote Sysdee eve cell ietccesers letters etmmeersce 
Corrected growth. ..|.... .|234.0 |285.0 |311.0 |319.0 |314.0 |334.0 |308.5 |307.0 |325.5 |322.0 |307.0 |287.0 308.0 |287.0 |306.0 |330.5 |305.5 |334.0 |321.4 |324.0 
18; Lotali growth). .¢0c2 |ce=t 222.0 1259.0 |257.0 |274.0 |246.0 |252.5 |250.5 |259.0 258.5 |269.5 |244.5 |241.0 |260.5 }244.5 |255.0 |271.5 |287.5 |279.5 |244.0 |245.0 
No. of measurements}..... 24 27 30 SD Se aes we Phesed lose otal leven: chnillete: a-ane sl avecera Pelle. ea arse acetal llceaces coll aysiateralle oneuenel iekeusual Gaey ete ce] etetensten terrae 
Corrected growth...|..... 212.5 |249.0 |247.0 |264.0 |236.0 |242.0 |240.5 |248.0 |247.5 (257.0 232.0 |229.0 |247.5 |232.0 |242.0 |257.0 |272.0 |256.0 |229.0 |230.0 
10. Total growth. aise lems 140.5 | 164.0 |184.0 |177.0 |192.5 |193.5 |195.0 |187.5 {196.0 |204.5 |210.5 1198.5 |201.0 |199.0 |197.5 |201.5 |199.5 |203.5 |209.0 |217.5 
No. of measurements]..... 19 25 ZO. ie cestets'|' sete ailiare, Bate Wanaravore ‘drove: oft-oil levee: trail tatoo tail aveiei-s oil uae veriflay-ars ‘oie Piacar(eraee)|fatovetevoll e ohetteal | ste memegst area tens) te teaatel eleernte 
Corrected growth...|..... 140.0 1163.5 |183.0 |176.0 |191.0 |192.0 |193.0 |185.0 |193.0 |201.0 |207.0 |194.5 |197.0 194.5 |193.0 |196.5 {194.5 |198.0 |203.0 |211.5 
20. Total growth....... 35.0 1357.5 |433.5 1395.5 |397.0 |406.0 1417.0 [432.0 |397.5 |425.5 |412.5 |425.5 |399.5 |414.5 /402.5 |405.0 |406.0 |394.0 |400.5 |393.0 |389.5 
No. of measurements| 2 38 49 BO) Weg crsteilivs eo" acs Be cilia wcoleeteil evn ve: ordi iongcaravsaliewieteap’| (acer (oir ltaverce neil) eeus ceed] ote ra) ageit race Tay el ta aptomereed| fete ere cnicueteeea] fee take eal ella opiate 
Corrected growth. . .| 36.0 |369.0 |447.0 |410.0 |407.0 |416.0 |428.0 |443.0 407.0 |435.0 |420.0 |433.0 |405.0 |420.0 |407.5 1409.0 |410.0 [398.0 |404.0 |396.0 |392.0 
Die OCA SNOW LE wicte alere + |lecencuste 141.0 1156.5 |146.5 |128.5 |136.5 |141.0 |141.0 |140.0 |157.5 |158.0 |147.0 |141.5 |137.0 |134.5 |130.0 |130.5 |131.5 |148.0 |147.0 |148.0 
No. of measurements],.... 14 17 DT oll weaaiall Cotes ltevectieial | ercvdeaze lars bis riaad. we) oie oheilai several fares hcer sll siete reratiets tere ici corte’ 6a treo eens aul ataeeuads) Lecoteks eliierorsoers 
Corrected growth...|..... 149.5 1166.0 |155.0 |136.0 |144.5 |149.0 |149.0 |148.0 |165.5 |166.0 |154.0 |148.5 |/143.5 |141.0 |136.0 |136.0 |136.5 {153.0 {152.0 153.5 
29. Total growth ..<ces%\e-0>. 100.0 |180.5 |181.0 |189.5 |178.0 |185.0 |187.5 |165.0 |169.5 |176.5 |184.0 |166.0 |182.5 |183.0 |186.0 {171.5 |176.0 178.5 |186.5 |179.5 
No. of measurements]... .. 14 Yi I (Pe wile ieee ocae al araiceeaaetllang taco hers teomtet ie eyers es Ssavareilfe eveopiad| erovesa-e {tare ovarellleceucie-a'l'cre = deus ue rztarel fisnakuusol eeneneren eben ate 
Corrected growth...|..... 110.0 |199.0 |199.0 |197.5 |196.0 |203.0 |205.5 |181.0 |185.5 |192.5 |200.5 |181.0 |198.5 |199.0 |202.0 186.0 |190.0 |192.5 |201.0 |193.0 
23. Total growth.......|..... 45.5 |103.5| 95.0 |100.0| 99.0| 96.5|100.0| 96.0] 92.5| 96.5| 86.0| 78.5| 76.5] 78.0} 78.0 | 71.0] 66.5 | 65.0 | 76.5 | 84.0 
No. of measurements}..... 6 Be etc con tats a laza cele lll cee i llesevaeUai|iave nity fe. [ints eievet] ies iernll's arora elltates¥ arc a 6ce.19.0 [Wa vere. bl ffecone <> cece tose ll mete eel axenic ne dese en sted ate ite 
Corrected growth...|..... 21.8 /117.5 |107.6 |113.2 {111.8 |108.7 |112.7 |108.0 |104.0 |108.5 | 96.4] 87.7 | 85.5] 87.0 | 87.0 | 79.0 74.0 | 72.0 | 84.7 | 94.0 
24. Total growth.......]..... 2001 185! 19.0| 18.0| 17.5| 21.5| 15.0! 18.5| 19.0| 15.5| 14.0] 16.5| 19.0] 18.5] 18.5 | 16.5] 20.5] 18.5] 13.5 | 11.0 
No. of measurements]|..... Po ee the aia yl ee es Iie pun fa ollfasa atenes| eros er Tiexolienavelltoresiete te Natori ey sett toi suaroret| wtays' eze\fiate. Were teronnync™ | are coitey al] feauagogel | exttecaael inte Reon eitiager 
Corrected growth...|..... 23.4| 21.6| 22.0! 20.9| 20.2] 24.9] 18.0; 21.4] 22.0! 17.8} 16.1] 18.9) 21.8) 21.2) 21.2 18.8 | 23.3 | 21.0] 15.2 | 12.4 
25. Total growth.......|..-+: 36.5| 31.5| 30.5| 30.5| 30.5| 31.0| 34.5| 36.0| 38.5| 41.5] 36.5| 30.5| 37.0] 34.5| 33.5] 34.5] 25.5] 24.0] 26.5 | 37.0 
No. of measurements)..... Bo Wittig: ese) te iezetecell BAaee Alia cotennsal |e ew aeyell nisin etal ltexe/aie soil kal atcahsn] over ited Sino! Sa ats eseaatic Rs SA Cer aes erro lin ees ore cEyall lo, ofeRG 
Corrected growth...|....- 43.7 | 37.6| 36.4| 36.3| 36.2| 36.8| 40.9} 42.6] 46.5} 49.0] 43.0 35.9 43.4 40.4 | 39.1 | 40.3 | 29.7 | 28.0; 30.9 | 43.0 
26. Total growth....... _...| 87.0 | 39.5] 41.0] 43.0] 40.5] 37.0] 39.5] 33.5} 30.5) 31.5] 34.5] 35.0} 35.5 | 36.5) 32.0 | 30.5 | 32.5 | 36.0 | 37.5 | 37.5 
No. of measurements).....| 4 5 Die epee Gears ltavee ere vcey Stout lle elastase sietetl eyerartoellco wie ses| isle atfed| (ere rutere [tar ayia. acellfetece oP IG receantest eeheals inveterate sec fecees 
Corrected growth...|..... 45.8| 48.8| 50.7| 53.0| 49.8| 454] 48.4] 41.0| 37.3| 38.4] 42.0| 42.6 | 43.2] 44.3 38.7 | 36.9 | 39.2 | 43.4 | 45.0 | 45.0 
27. Total growth.......[..+: 14.5| 15.0| 13.5| 15.0] 16.0| 16.0} 14.0] 11.0| 12.5] 12.0] 10.5] 13.5| 14.0] 13.0] 12.5] 12.5] 19.0] 18.0| 15.0 | 15.5 
‘i agurements)..... DO Nea caked «xl heteahamos dts sida pil akanarecell tease Sia dian dail aumatvens)| 8 Bare ARS a ea Senay | 4 ws cru bP am fo Nea h ol aintiye ellis Rare vara 
Aes Ree _.|..+..] 18.1] 18.7] 16.8] 18.7| 20.0] 20.0] 17.5| 13.6] 15.5) 14.8] 13.0) 15.3] 17.3] 16.0 15.3 15.3 | 23.3 22.0 18.3 | 18.9 
28 Total growth.......[..+-. {reer 45| 40| 4.0] 30] 40] 4.5| 4.5| 60] 50| 50] 40] 4.5| 40] 45] 5.5] 65) 50] 5.0] 40 
FOMONES sues lene. 1 peor ae ayers icthrc ciliMaamreslsists oils etsun'| ito emem|isre:& myei| eas @eate.s.0 allere. 6G .eiere w valtatets vale ayers’ (se euseiei] scale uanell Ecebaxereitets Rito 
{és Ree daca. Site eto lati be 54| 48| 48| 36| 48] 54| 54] 7.2] 60] 60| 48] 54] 48] 54] 66] 78] 60] 60) 48 
30. Total growth.......fesese[ersee[eceee[eeees 9.0! 7.0] 9.5| 7.5| 9.5| 10.5} 85] 10.9] 85] 7.0] 9.0] 10.0] 10.0] 10.0] 8.0] 9.5] 9.5 
usurements}.....]...+ sce roill Resais 1 Allaire, tayo ath | (ncaa | te cevciee Wee culate ete We itiere: al cllfars. 6 wccillerspetbee, (te ere carn mienspeeol (eciernee ll nye reine links fee malieeeretiete 
ata pall mg PG MORN ENG Fey 108| 84|/114/ 9.0/ 11.4] 126] 10.2] 12.0] 102| 84] 10.8] 12.0) 12.0| 120] 9.6] 11.4] 114 
31. Total growth. ......[se+--[e0e+ 13.5| 16.5] 16.0| 13.5| 13.0] 13.5| 12.0] 10.0| 12.5] 14.5] 12.5{ 12.0] 12.5] 10.0] 9.0] 10.0] 135] 95) 85 
siaralleraemne 2 2 De ee ree ae Sar Vaned tare ocd cikead ere Wneralla vias Srt even ecal| srses. oral tecaverters {tare eines IRs raretotl ances: [tetova acai gslinie “elllete Carers 
AO arpan aay + 16.2} 19.8] 19.2| 16.2] 15.6! 16.2! 14.4] 12.0) 15.9] 17.4] 15.0) 14.41 15.0) 12.0 10.8} 12.0) 16.2} 11.4! 10.2 


312 Taste F.—Growth of Sequoia washingtoniana by Groups for each Decade—Continued. 
ee es : 2 ro) ° 
elalelelelsi¢]e]s] eligi 2] § 
Grou nH = os = od el et — ol eS ot 
1. Total growth....... 183:0'|-133.5 | -$2.0')' 56.51) “6O7G:)) (BULO5 ssls| <> eile oisteled cratane’e Narenesete teretenstell ereeetete 
No. of measurements} 7 7 . ; a ‘5 a ms gfe eee |e ne a al era 
Cc ted growth...| 34.3 33.6 i 3 LO. iB acne rol avn dces Pehl nice saben laste suit | eeaiecentel eaeseatnnr ay nce ates 
2: otal erawth Naito ace 150.5 | 166.0 | 171.5 | 153.0 | 150.5 ; 148.0 | 140.0 | 147.5} 149.5 in pHi wi yt : 
No.of measurements) =." |e os:5 5'|ls.4. slave! |lbvecel oli avencce/| state ets talenesthalhererste ealieieieisae 
Ganecied growth...| 44.8] 48.9] 50.0] 44.2] 43.0] 41.8] 39.0] 40.5] 40.2) 29.2] 31.0] 30.6] 15.4) 19.5] 18.4 (TA eae 
3. Total growth...:...| 431.5 | 404.0 | 435.0 | 429.5 | 393.0 | 384.0 | 395.0 | 381.5 | 382.5) 444.5} 298.5! 318.0] 283.5} 375.0) 354.0 292.0 es 
No.of measurements] 15 fcc.) feiss etoile ties spo | opi, ten ol ac 40s'iael alla ail lle e taney otewarete die tote ley eulrabar ate eilletateucs ei] seaeeh cts ica, net cease een | en 
Conrecied growth... .| 139.1 | 129.0 | 187.2 | 124.1 | 121.8 | 117.8 | 120.0 | 114.6 | 113.8] 131.0) 87.9] 91.9 81.2 106.3) 98.6 75.3} 69.4 
4. Total growth....... 890.0 | 940.5 | 940.0 | 883.6 | 925.5 | 963.0 | 953.0 | 987.0 | 1038.9] 1048.0! 1000.0] 1010.5] 1065.5] 1134.5|1159.0 1250.5] 1300.0 
No. of measurements) 63 [0s aj5.et'<5 sitre'| So: ain. o fit dw, o1% le qseilate fiezesayle oll ajaveceieiliscie Ae Ilehasaytove tial dot cul oe ae cues tievetiea all cite tenuel tar siete | an aeeneees | rrr | nt ne 
Corrected growth. . .| 333.0 | 347.0 | 343.6 | 318.0 | 330.0 | 338.0 | 332.0 | 339.0 | 354.0] 353.0) 333.0! 334.0! 347.0) 366.0} 370.0 384.0} 395.0 
5. Total growth....... 337.5 | 325.6 | 343.5 | 332.0 | 324.5 | 369.0 | 343.5 | 354.5 | 360.5} 367.0] 401.0] 409.0] 429.0; 425.5] 421.0 441.5| 430.0 
Nos ofmessurements|) 2100/5 sista lice eerie rere ace ore la Qi sifca sw longa epatlsi’e ei] pee wll aoee) ein: |fetosw say wl lhe telasieiss. lal wire sel fiat ce tetra decals setell ecsemmee ie) ones eettIReme treet atte o et arenes 
Corrected growth. . .| 141.0 | 134.0 | 140.0 | 183.9 | 128.5 | 144.5 | 133.2 | 136.0] 137.0! 138.5) 150.0} 151.0] 159.5 453.0) 150.0 150.5} 145.0 
6. Total growth....... 109.0 | 121.6 | 118.0 | 127.0 | 135.5 | 129.0 | 125.0 | 139.5 | 130.0] 118.5! 133.5] 158.5! 165.0! 178.5| 159.5 180.0] 174.0 
No.of measurements} 10! fo. <2). tres ¢:e:sif/s)o%e 5:2il'bra: ants te, peep Hatesoterell a= avacell-avelara cs [vate lone (lays ectseell eine a SPeneteotecl ic pee mn eae | en | 
Corrected growth...| 51.1] 56.2] 53.8] 57.3] 60.3] 57.0] 54.4] 59.8] 55.31 50.0) 55.61 65.5! 67.3| 71.7 63.3 68.4| 65.6 
7. Total growth....... 192.5 | 182.0 | 201.0 | 213.0 | 206.0 | 208.0 | 192.5 | 215.0 | 227.5) 199.0] 197.0] 194.0] 210.5/ 20¢.0] 193.5 213.5) 215.0 
No.of mensuremionts| © 17° = |. 2, ,ts4 ac .estrell « oratta Ile) epahcenl fia ecerer fie leceserel Sikele seit rey alee | lclisuesta: | een | Beenie I eater | cue amen nee aa a 
Corrected growth...| 104.7} 97.6 | 105.5 | 111.4 | 105.9] 106.7] 96.6! 106.4! 111.0) 95.9 93.6} 91.1) 97.6) 94.1) 87.3 91.8) 91.5 
8. Total growth....... 314.5 | 348.5 | 356.0 | 333.5 | 325.5 | 322.5 | 312.5 ee 352.5} 328.5} 228.6) 306.5} 345.5) 343.5! 333.5 368.0! 348.5 
Novof measurements| 26) | 5-5 sFaticiss, <2\\isssioo08. {aes fos oseita ts -oudvetoe)| <jokenle | lees) cue! osu devaves lVSvanete rel | Sievehobe Tranche | sm itn nn t= reser nnn ne 
Corrected growth... .| 193.5 | 212.2 | 214.8 | 199.0 | 192.3 | 188.5 | 181.0 154.8 199.3) 183.3] 180.8] 166.7) 185.5] 182.0] 175.0 181.8) 170.5 
9. Total growth....... 489.5 | 471.5 | 470.5 | 462.0 | 466.5 | 462.5 | 507.0 496.5 | 521.5) 535.5] 566.5! 475.5| 513.0! 505.5} 520.5 530.0} 544.0 
Io; of measurements), 42) | 5 ./5.0i(o.6,«, aye rg ousselie ecole lle eaters fnssiabakclf ecalcre'e | wick she | cites ne | eee st UNCUT SERS eT eo | an ne | | 
Corrected growth. . .| 315.0 | 302.0 | 300.0 | 292.5 | 294.0 | 288.5 | 313.0 2045 | 316.0] 321.3] 300.5} 280.0) 298.0] 291.0) 296.3 286.5| 290.0 
10. Total growth....... 409.C | 429.5 | 444.0 | 454.0 | 430.5 | 412.0 | 437.5 | 453.9 454.0} 462.5| 462.0] 473.5) 505.6! 493.0) 500.0 472.0) 446.5 
Nojofmeastremernta| 42 © 10. che |e cll Aco cine llatatets eet Se fore ot | econ rl een ia te aon | et | ae Le POT to ey Ores ory loi evil areca icrceueas 
Corrected growth. ..| 277.0 | 303.5 08's 304.0 | 287.0 | 273.0 | 289.0 | 297.0 | 296.5) 301.0] 298.0] 304.0) 323.0) 313.0] 317.0 288.0! 270.5 
il. Total growth....... 771.0 | 794.5 | 794.0 | 813.5 | 850.0 | 887.5 | 845.5 | 883.0 | 852.0) 810.0! 328.0) 867.0] 821.0} 863.0] 847.5 816.5} 763.0 
No.of measurements |) 275) | 25.021 = 5. e.shsi) soso fell ooh e lee ins S0e7s olf stekPe lll wCobeve ce | ase suet xu ue tae I aU a | eam meal seemed | 
Corrected growth... .| 555.0 | 569.0 | 565.0 | 577.G | 599.0 | 623.0 | 590.6 | 615.0 | 590.0] 658.0) 568.0] 594.0] 559.0] 586.0 572.0| 583.0| 557.0) 550.0) 542.0) 503.0 
12. Total growth....... 611.5 | 639.5 | 649.0 | 651.0 | 664.0 | 710.5 | 697.0 | 653.5 | 656.0] 620.5] 621.0! 621.0] 627.0] 610.0) 600.0] 624.0) 599.5 625.5] 633.0; 631.5 
Nozol measurements) 5500 I ire clic. 5 ocealll yoo miei tam) oem) oe ot | a nals 'ailte. we /ekei||#ia?akens fl alfexa) aval}. sicace cele] kerala. ace} fecere erelteracanetall atteteetet etetarete 
Corrected growth. . .| 465.0 | 485.0 | 490.0 | 489.6 | 497.0 | 530.0 | 517.0 483.0 | 483.0) 454.0! 452.5; 450.6) 452.0] 437.0} 427.0| 442.0] 427.0) 440.0] 443.0) 442.0 
13. Total growth....... 427.5 | 424.0 | 430.0 | 412.0 | 396.5 | 404.5 | 414.5 | 430.0 | 442.0] 424.5! 417.5] 425.5! 446.5] 440.0 436.0! 440.5) 429.0} 418.5) 436.5] 401.0 
No. ofsneyeurements) 49° |. 9.0014 + visit ss aoa |e csaly os duls vd autdales Hees udl ails os leas dolasau cheer elon sett. Glee as end ee ee 
Corrected growth. . .| 340.0 | 337.0 | 341.0 | 326.0 | 313.0 | 318.0 | 325.0 | 337.0! 346.0) 330.0! 324.0 329.0) 344.0) 338.0; 329.0} 335.0] 325.0) 316.6] 328.0) 300.0 
14, Total growth....... 480.0 | 515.5 | 520.0 | 517.0 | 498.0 | 481.5 | 452.0 | 471.0 | 467.5] 483.5] 502.5! 467.0! 505.0! 475.5] 471.0 463.5) 465.5) 479.0) 477.0) 464.5 
No. of te] 51 
CBOE MBCASOTOMIEHUS | LOLS Flan 0 ueilo igesle|[s oue osts| siaue ajni|i aera! | ocean Soll eyatats ceil eaetedl| Stee eel | ehete retell detente: abe cnet cleat | aie ee | eae | ena a 
Corrected growth. . .| 399.0 | 428.0 | 431.0 | 428.0 | 413.0 | 398.0 | 372.0 | 388.0 | 384.6] 380.0 410.6) 380.0) 410.0) 386.0) 380.0} 373.0) 373.0) 333.0! 380.0) 369.0 
15. Total growth...... .| 412.0 | 399.0 | 391.0 | 382.5 | 365.0 | 368.0 385.€ | 382.0 389.5) 400.5) 391.5) 406.0) 386.5) 411.0! 355.0) 378.5! 364.0) 372.5) 375.0! 353.0 
Nojofmeasurementaie 47 ols 5a oes Ae Soon ete ey ayes oe ea ner | Nomen Selena lia 97 6:fia\-alree af e\oielane|fenwlce:iera|i\w evayape|le Cie: ereifereneraqett ete teresa fe ener terete 
Corrected growth... .| 352.0 | 441.0 | 323.0 | 325.0 | 311.0 | 313.0 326.5 | 324.0 | 330.0) 339.0] 331.0] 342.0 326.0; 346.0] 298.5) 318.0] 305.0] 311.5) 313.0} 294.0 
16. Total growth....... 241.0 | 251.5 | 243.0 | 262.5 | 253.5 | 255.0 | 266.0 | 276.5 | 285.5! 270.5! 287.0] 268.5} 273.5] 276.0| 269.0 277.5| 258.0] 257,5| 263.5} 242.0 
Wonoftmessurements|m33 allo seb icills oe |e eel ean a eeu lee oyaielG eile, sisivene {repettstece||inie fore siptncaieie ni] etoile ai[ie's un ele fle orate re: [ietalahevesd een tna [ta eee ee ate eee eee 
Corrected growth. ..| 213.0 | 222.0 | 214.0 | 231.6 | 223.0 | 224.0 234.0 | 243.0 | 250.0] 237.0] 251.0) 234.5] 238.5} 241.0] 234.0] 241.0] 234.0 ae 228.0) 209.0 
17. Total growth....... 343.0 | 342.5 | 346.5 | 346.5 | 367.5 | 355.0 | 357.0 | 378.5 | 358.5} 350.5] 319.5! 355.5! 365.01 375.01 384.0 364.5) 348.5) 327.5| 324.5] 296.5 
= wNG. of meamunementy), 4700) ooo] aon spas cal ssce sala nnd o4i oShislleue cee 5s vou teas ote jay sleeek eel. <td ame, ec al ne 
Corrected growth. ..| 312.5 | 312.0 | 316.0 | 316.0 | 334.6 | 322.0 | 324.0 | 342.5 325.5] 316.0; 288.0) 317.5] 327.0! 336.5] 344.0] 326.0] 312.0) 293.0] 290.0] 264.0 
18. Total growth....... 273.0 | 250.0 | 271.5 | 280.0 | 267.0 | 260.0 | 243.5 | 247.5 238.5) 236.0} 229.5] 243.0] 227.0; 224.0] 212.0] 215.5] 225.0; 220.0 213.5! 194.0 
No: of measurements, 90.0), o.05..| >) a2) oe iaas|sacsit feaibeit dae halsdaea eateey gels pee eels Bek te Sse, 0 kes, | ee ae et 
Corrected growth... .| 255.0 | 235.0 | 254.0 | 262.0 | 250.0 243.0 | 226.5 | 230.0 222.0) 219.5]. 213.0) 225.0) 211.0) 208.0} 196.0; 198.5] 208.0) 201.5| 196.0) 177.0 
19. Total growth.......| 217.5 | 220.0 | 213.5 | 211.5 | 210.6 | 202.0 | 212.5 | 218.5! 198.0 192.0} 188.5] 192.0) 167.0) 174.5] 167.0! 173.0] 190.0) 186.5 cay 193.0 
Novot megsurements) 225. ol6 05 ml's-+ sie'e facings | beehie juve sual Cater CE SN Spates OM LE Eee ARE | ie all 2 Sela deil'sixie wueillatcterarey ee rete arene ene 
Corrected growth... .| 211.5 | 213.5 | 206.5 | 204.0 202.5 | 192.0 | 204.5 | 210.0] 196.0} 184.0] 180.5} 184.0] 159.0! 166.5! 159.0 164.5) 181.0) 177.0] 200.0} 183.0 
20. Sas growth....... 417.0 | 436.5 | 392.0 | 398.5 | 381.0 | 392.5 | 385.5 | 390.5 393.0} 404.5; 411.0) 398.0] 420.0) 418.0) 407.5] 407.0) 424.5] 419.5 378.0) 375.5 
oxohmeasurements| P4900 lho cilicctore cliad ase | Gerace sell eeu sues! cil veubrotene lnieexenell cette ees Mavets © (el arsyaAisi|vaxsie (eielfts-6.6, wimil er mvare cede aise ca here atte dima emerete mcr S Ta ene 
Corrected growth... .| 419.0 | 438.0 | 399.5 399.0 | 380.0 | 391.0 | 384.0 | 388.0 | 390.0} 402.0) 408.0) 394.0] 415.0) 413.0 402.0} 400.0 417.9) 411.0} 371.0| 368.0 
21. oe ROW. 5). oan 171.5 | 159.5 | 148.5 | 141.5 | 145.0 | 144.5 | 161.0 | 147.5| 152.0 154.5) 138.0) 159.5) 132.5] 147.0] 132.5] 128.0] 137.5! 138.5 129.5) 120.5 
SOF TopasreMMte) IT. | as 55] s'< dain inet ofa nsins| ai cad leg ihecatale shea lnioes ola 1 Fels eae ek heeled cs a te byes le tos eee ee 
Corrected growth. ..| 176.5 | 163.5 | 152.0 | 145.0 | 148.5 | 147.5 164.5 | 150.5 | 155.0) 157.5] 146.5) 162.5) 135.0] 149.0] 134.5 129.5} 139.0) 139.5 iio 121.0 
22, ae erones peeks 173.0 | 179.0 | 183.5 | 185.5 | 177.5 | 194.0 | 184.5 | 180.0 186.5! 175.0] 175.0) 169.0 172.0| 177.5| 184.0] 177.0] 168.0! 166.5 ss 164.5 
0. Ok measurements| 24 |...5 2). ccclescccle cow Se e8! Ke) wis (Neo ee 7a\l a 8) 6576 10 insta inlioh} eum e ail iote/rale (alia, Oe; cueifater a’ 9) 6) [te tg eps iuuioteters, «Perce ere tetera Sieroter et Ronee 
Corrected growth. ..| 186.0 | 192.5 | 197.0 | 199.0 | 189.5 | 207.0 197.0 | 192.0 | 198.5 | 186.0) 185.5} 179.0] 182.6] 187.5] 194.0 186.0) 177.0) 174.5} 167.0] 171.5 
23. Pol ai hes bisa < 80.5} 83.0) 79.5] 83.0] 82.0] 84.0] 86.0] 81.0] 79.5] 75.5! 82.5! 88.0| 81.5 85.0] 91.0) 92.0) 85.5} 81.0! 75.5) 76.5 
See SOUT CENCE | LMG fe gies os ciestse ie dain Ai can ayo ale al] Ale sl oialase Sihak Seep leletee Las Bei SMDA SLC PMR. Mhisey ee eee. peaaiale | eae nm a 
Corrected growth...| 89.0] 91.6 87.7 | 91.4} 90.1] 92.3] 94.4] 88.7] 87.0] 82.5 89.7; 96.7; 88.5! 92.2) 98.8] 99.5} 92.5! 87.5! 81.4] 82.3 
24. yee errs eae 15.0} 15.5] 14.0] 13.0] 13.5] 11.5] 12.5] 13.0] 12.5] 13.5] 13.5] 13.5] 10.5 11.0; 12.0) 12.5) 14.0] 12.5) 16.0} 12.0 
Cre OBE 2 lo ws oislo a sao tae siars[y'nevinl'y as balfba windy ate alata Sagl on ad 1S aioe cdi Mead wag th a 5 ie ine cle ol Mee ene rr 
Corrected growth...| 16.9} 17.5 15.7| 14.6] 15.0] 12.9! 140] 14.5 14.0) 35.2)" 15a) W|I) Weal Aas asian asa 13.8} 17.6} 13.2 
25. Ne -| 84.0) 35.0] 32.5] 35.0] 38.0] 31.5] 37.0] 340] 36.5] 36.5! 30.5! 37.5 38.5) 44.0! 40.0) 37.0) 35.0] 32.5} 35.5] 27.5 
ecisary shorn ied epoded Fareed PR Nd COR Cee oed teed Oerk Pere ern are) rites ee mes eda Ch i a 
_. Corrected growth...| 39.5| 40.5] 37.5| 40.4! 43.8 36.3} 42.5] 309.0) 41.8) 41.8) 45.2) 42.6! 42.8! 49.8] 45.5} 42.0] 39.7 37.0} 40.2} 31.2 
26. Total growth.......| 38.0] 44.5] 39.5 40.0) 40.5] 34.0] 40.0! 36.5] 41.0] 38.0] 34.0) 34.5] 27.5] 37.0! 39.0 45.5) 38.5) 36.5} 36.5) 33.5 
peed eens rTSMAMES) Be «os bins willie os) snes abr aa ss hovmate laghOb hes chalga Sia te eeelek ei be el oe eee tia cea cei 
Corrected growth...| 45.6 53.3 | 47.2) 47.7| 48.3} 40.4] 47.6] 43.3 48.6] 45.0) 40.2) 40.7] 44.1] 43.5) 45.8] 53.4 45.1) 42.7) 42.6] 39.0 
27. Total growth....... 16.5) 11.5] 15.5] 13.0] 14.0] 13.0! 12.0 12.5 12.0; 11.5) 12.0) 12.0) 12.0) 12.0) 13.5} 10.0 12.0} 12.5) 12.0} 10.0 
Alas oaipaeskarres ci fe eaten ee Pee Pere Pree erty pres enh ete mere ore ele | my Mig Phe yh eee 
Corrected growth...| 20.1] 14.0 18.8} 15.7| 16.9] 15.7] 16.5] 15.1 14.4, 13.8) 14.4) 14.3) 14.3] 14.3] 15.1] 11.9] 142 14.8; 14.2} 11.8 
28 Total growth..... 4.0 4.0 4.5 3.5 6.0 5.5 4.5 5.5 4.0 4.5 4.5 5.0 9.5 2.0 7.0 5.5 6.5 6.5 6.5) 6.0 
Ce Noxotimeas mentamad min ste 0s a| eee eae Oe si] eo avera' a lfletis.'e (ore [ler si 4) aie\ ie eh ater WhelloSial ad's a) Wy.cyin Witece mrw:| ah etalisty | pMetecet arti ere ete Gil mrenene en ener eter ameter ia ‘ 
29 Corrected growth. 48 4.8 5.4 4.2 7.2 6.6 5.4 6.6 4.8 5.4 5.4 6.0; 11.4 2.4 84 6.6 7.8 7.8 7.8 7.2 
30. Total growth....... 6.5 5.5 8.0} 10.0 9.5 8.0} 10.5] 10.0 14.0| 14.0; 16.0} 18.0} 12.0] 17.0! 12.0 8.0 8.0 9.0 7.5) 10.0 
No. of measurements} 1 Poeleg esr tues ted Syedt¢ eibisiens: 8h») oie “ereil = alele lal ara te elem as ayedia. 9S brndll ates cahall tae che pesTie meee | MRR Reel re teete ne eae eee Ta Scalise! Pape 
Corrected growth... 7.8 6.6 9.6) 120i Vik 9.6) 12.6] 12.0 16.3) 16.8 19.2} 21.6] 14.4] 20.4) 14.4 9.6 9.6} 10.8 9.0} 12.0 
31. Total growth....... 9.0} 10.0) 11.5] 13.0] 13.5] 14.0] 14.5 13.0 3.5} 11.5] 13.5} 13.0] 13.0] 13.0} 14.5! 12.5! 16.0 16.5) 17.5} 16.0 
NG: SE CORIO MODIS oo aie lak ofa co ofc Les alee ale Sl ee he ae opel Subic # Wie wlailie sos o\l tere ee |larere eters 30 
Corrected growth...| 10.8! 12.6! 13.8! 15.6 16.21 16.8] 17.4] 156] 16.2! 13.8! 16.2] 15.61 15.6 15.6] 17.41 15.0] 19.2] 19.8] 21.0] 19.2 
: ee See nN serene ne tes ted PE EAI 


7 3 4 EB ; 
Tasty F.—Growth of Sequoia washingtoniana by Groups for each Decade—Continued. o13 
a) > 2 ° | © ° occa i Hi 7 é ees & 
sae ef F EYRE) 8) 81 a) al es ag} %/ 3/8/83) 8)/¢)8/ 9) 8 
“SIS |S) 8/2 FF) 3 S/F 25) eS slelelslisiezie 
3. Total growth....... 201.5) 184.5) 163.5; 54.0| 50.5) 57.5) 76.0] 103.5 68.0|.....|.....1.....|...../...../e000-4-.-, 
No. of measurements} 11 10 8 4 4 4 4 4 Be Vom, stele eee es ees ers He, Wale ‘ 4 it rae dicotuel lee hee does 
Corrected growth...| 51.0] 46,5) 41.2| 14.1) 13.0) 14.3] 18.9| 23.8] 148/.....)007f 2c oT tit LE esice stds ghee nea ae 
4. Total growth....... 1267.0)1271.0)1224.5)1377.0/ 1494.5 1651.5) 1655.0/1759.0/1849.511932.5|1992.5]2044.5/2248.5 2256.0|2072.0/1956.5|1615.0] 659.5 341.0 227.0 
No.of measurements) 63. |......|....:|.<c.cleeecl... Sos Wie: terete ea sate | Eats 63 63 60 60 50 | 44 34 | 12 5 3 
Corrected growth...| 381.0] 379.0! 361.0] 402.0 432.0; 472.0; 468.0] 491.0] 506.0] 520.0) 526.0] 527.5) 566.0 555.0) 510.0} 464.0] 381.0} 155.6| 80.5 51.1 
5. Total growth....... 437.0] 378.0) 381.0) 412.0] 430.0] 407.5] 454.5] 448.5] 476.0 472.5| 443.0) 494.0) 515.0] 524.5] 557.0] 608.5! 593.0 608.5 | 465.0] 427.0 
ea emer alos to sieht ws tes stolhssclsacos| tee «s fete chedss+|20n24|co%aolehenul eve sclt coke eek Memeneline me “21 
Corrected growth...) 145.5] 125.0| 124.5) 133.0/ 137.0] 129.0/ 142.0} 139.0 146.0] 143.5] 138.5] 147.6] 152.0! 183.0] 161.0] 1746 167.5] 169.6 | 127.4| 114.8 
6. Total growth....... 173.5) 176.0) 172.0) 163.0} 177.5] 182.5] 196.5) 221.0] 220.5] 209.5| 229.5) 258.0 242.5] 240.0) 254.5] 251.0) 266,06! 264.5 | 225.0] 222.0 
Novormeasurpinents! arn nes o.|lae aan liste e and ot clan wloea sails tyes (a or te Face eit caus eG er Pewiscic| ein oclins mealo a, aalitee 
Corrected growth...| 64.8] 64.9] 62.6] 58.7| 63.2] 64.3 68.3} 76.0; 75.0} 70.5) 76.5! 85.0) 79.0! 77.5| 81.2 79.4; 83.2; 82.0| 72.2 ’ 67.5 
7. Total growth....,..| 209.5] 202.5) 216.5] 236.0] 238.0] 269.0 275.0) 258.0) 285.5] 304.5] 322.5! 370.0] 376.0) 344.0] 340.5 378.0} 378.5] 380.0 | 429.0! 372.0 
No. of measurements| 17 Sense areiiy | eee a oN | ate ies! harass ond lian Wil PAE Si laces: 9.9! lle fl arall onede tell tee eG lle hls, ood Walon « Gl genes eatery (ace hos ieercucyrs lave ks omnes 
Corrected growth...| 88.4| 84.3} 89.4! 96.4! 95.6! 106.8 107.8; 100.1) 109.6) 115.7| 122.4] 138.3] 138.8] 126.4 122.5) 134.6) 133.3} 132.1 | 147.8] 126.8 
8. Total growth....... 320.5} 337.0) 308.0) 322.0) 335.0) 335.0) 366.0) 376.5) 388.0] 377.0] 372.5| 372.5! 422.5 455.5) 431.5) 478.0) 519.5! 540.5! 526.5/ 457.5 
es rer AN seme tleas a cfss +> al scvoel one siesse lols metacsesteexia|daue de tyes» ansatsnavelieesul asec oeaeeteemrie a eae 
Corrected growth...| 154.0} 160.0) 144.5! 149.2) 152.7/ 151.0] 163.2 166.2) 168.7! 162.2| 158.5] 157.2! 176.0] 186.5! 176.0) 192.0] 206.0 212.0 | 204.2) 176.0 
9. Total growth....... 547.0) 517.5) 506.5) 485.5) 513.5) 530.0) 552.0) 567.5) 547.5| 593.5] 624.5! 622.5] 648.5! 653.51 713.0 738.0) 795.0) 763.5 | 829.5] 699.0 
No. of measurements} 42 |...../.....}..:.. [wate sel sia hae fa ae loinc a ail she ayetwibete ¥ovei|lel =, aieellhas ‘om ei|laal’s 410 ene bio wie ohare. waif eee [eer ones | Pe 
Corrected growth...| 287.5) 268.0 258.0 245.0} 255.0) 260.5) 268.0) 271.0] 258.0! 277.0 287.4) 283.0} 290.5! 290.0) 311.0] 318.5) 340.8] 394.0! 348.0 290.0 
10. Total growth....... 455.0) 451.5] 448.0) 457.5) 466.5) 476.0) 467.0] 475.5! 513.0] 473.5] 482.0 511.0] 485.5) 536.5! 549.0) 548.5] 558.5) 529.0 | 515.0] 488.5 
ere MOONY AME nhs ate eae odes S kus sheds 6 afcy tas tere so betas sldtscal die colonel diawetot bila oe ty oe Sisto Wil aerator erst sbeuat| seve 
Corrected growth...| 267.0} 271.0] 264.0) 266.5) 471.0] 274.0 266.0) 264.0} 280.0} 256.0] 257.0) 268.5] 251.5) 274.0] 277.0) 272.0] 274.0 257.0 | 246.0] 231.0 
11, Total growth....... 742.5) 757.5| 762.5) 791.0; 806.5! 790.5) 834.5) 804.5] 840.0] 818.0] 840.0] 899.5] 899.5) 866.5! 903.5 959.5/1000.5| 979.5 |1004.5) 942.5 
re pete sen pvr laa s] inte eis «so oin cal od one] ns ae of eee e lelcce fe aw nn otis xn lh vacehsinecto » dll ie emi 
Corrected growth...| 487.0) 495.0) 495.0) 511.0] 518.0] 505.0) 527.0) 504.0] 521.0] 502.0] 512.0] 540.0] 636.0 512.0) 527.0) 553.0| 568.0) 550.0 | 556.0] 460.0 
12. Total growth....... 601.0) 576.5) 576.5) 585.5) 671.5) 679.5} 651.5] 646.0) 661.0] 640.0] 663.0! 747.5] 726.5! 692.01 701.5) 712.0 721.5) 715.0 | 704.5); 672.0 
No. of measurements) 59 ceseat) S| aie Tecate lyase csieese, set 8 csr nuave 6.5) |eece, salah oT fh tau 6) lpol tx. aru /list axle '6| an ell ata pare [alts asco eee ers ea ee ed 
Corrected growth...| 418.0! 400.0) 398.0} 402.0) 460.0] 463.0/ 440.0] 435.0] 443.0] 426.0! 440.0| 493.0! 479.0 452.0) 455.0! 458.0) 460.0| 451.0} 440.0] 414.0 
13. Total growth....... 411.5} 415.5) 422.5) 417.0) 422.6] 425.0) 426.5] 418.5) 438.0] 423.5] 455.5] 438.5| 511.0! 482.0] 441.5! 457.0) 502.0 452.0 | 476.0] 443.0 
PUI pe eRCCOESNS ADT rie bn oh oi sce x | iss xf d a rs} wk] odor heals ak |wine sab vcamo lo ines] rhannts Lams besb ued ebcietlo nc Rd eat a sae ema 
Corrected growth...| 307.0} 308.0) 312.0) 306.0} 309.0) 309.0] 309.0! 302.0] 315.0 303.0) 324.0) 310.0} 359.0] 337.0) 309.0) 318.0] 348.0) 312.0 | 327.0/ 303.0. 
14, Total growth....... 449.0) 452.5) 455.5) 446.0] 459.0] 466.5) 483.0) 477.5] 464.0] 469.5} 478.0) 466.0] 496.0] 436.5] 490.0] 537.0] 537.5] 502.0 494.0| 479.0 
NGAGL MCASUICIENUA 1510) cc's lies ae bbe cw click c us eins cclicncc « Prete 3 GI sillsie ia re. wif ate oe.i6. lie false! s' esx 8: ¥il/a) 6 an.o-te'|\siace smi areveaesell ncoie aval oe tener al eee ete eieiel eeierepe 
Corrected growth...| 355.0; 356.0| 358.0] 350.0! 359.0} 363.0] 374.0] 368.0! 356.0 358.0] 363.0] 390.0] 373.0] 364.0] 365.0] 398.0] 396.0| 368.0 362.0] 349.0 
15. Total growth....... 352.5) 354.0] 358.5] 360.0] 363.0] 387.0 382.5) 385.5| 377.5] 393.5) 372.5) 391.0] 401.0] 424.5! 407.0] 416.5! 417.5] 409.0 | 406.0 415.0 
BUR pe ueneuCMNNNE OAT lng ax «few ~ a1 fans adap os alo case lweas siudyoslsmceviersy «tebe sel vrasal aon exter sactoeeek at dkil: Mle ae cmeEs 
Corrected growth...| 293.0] 294.0) 296.0] 297.0] 298.0! 316.0] 312.0] 314.0 306.0) 318.0] 300.0; 314.0} 321.0) 338.0} 323.0) 229.0] 329.0] 321.0} 317.0] 322.0 
16. Total growth....... 253.5) 256.5] 266.0) 249.5) 257.5) 249.0) 257.0! 257.0] 241.0} 258.0] 257.0] 266.0] 260.5] 267.5 286.5) 290.5} 280.0] 293.0 | 262.5] 258.5 
Sie Ot MABURCMEDIG) BIN 9 wots + >is | ='c vie 6d noc [eae ce feta et gns Shivedine pods os | ese am} ates at aen ot [a bcs hue ea tesa dec een ein nee 
Corrected growth...| 219.0) 225.0) 228.5) 214.0) 220.0) 212.5] 219.0) 218.0! 204.0} 218.0] 217.0] 223.0 218.0) 224.0) 239.0) 242.0} 232.0] 242.0 | 216.5! 212.5 
17. Total growth....... 298.0) 314.5) 293.5) 288.5) 287.0) 317.0] 324.0] 319.0] 332.5] 353.0] 348.5] 326.0] 339.0] 349.0] 364.¢! 388.0] 371.01 345.5} 346.0 321.0 
No. PL measriremipital S647 pros oieip |i eye + illo Feces] aa = cio Pinrecoi| a baie illo dee-o' 9 lieve. gilleina.s x lai a 9 Bl's 4 <0 (ere <238 |e gears hee Soc ec cata ae  e| ne 
Corrected growth. ..| 266.0| 280.0! 260.0) 256.0) 254.0} 280.0} 286.0] 281.0) 292.5} 311.0] 306.0] 286.0 297.0] 306.0] 318.0) 338.0) 322.5] 300.0 | 300.0! 277.0 
18. Total growth....... 204.5) 196.0) 197.0) 202.0) 198.5] 205.0) 209.5} 205.5] 218.0] 210.0] 216.0] 215.5! $24.0) 224.0] 215.0] 225.0) 231.0 219.0 | 217.5) 206.0 
IN ORO MIGRSULE CIES WEBO) | 83. inrnsl cceiere e [eres 46) enabisaro'| senses fo orate 6.0 br ess6 & ftevaiers «lore actos Ihave acmca Vas oescave lives icbeteve cl ousipwesesfeote/atal| Ee | a | ee a 
Corrected growth...| 187.0) 179.0] 180.0} 184.0! 181.0} 187.0] 190:0} 186.5} 198.0] 190.0] 195.5) 495.0] 202.0] 202.0] 194.0 204.0) 209.5) 198.5 | 197.0] 187.0 
19. Total growth....... 199.0; 200.5) 191.0} 209.5) 196.0] 266.5] 227.5) 237.5) 237.0] 227.5] 224.0] 228.5) 246.5] 229.0] 249.5! 227.0] 239.5] 224.0 228.0} 213.5 
No iOu taeda iirerments| | 0255 il a:<% 91h oicte = a (oes of 8 <> | aare y%aillotas «si lexa ai liars acaiallia ne < ailter ees > =f acme a nce Wl alec aveeede | aete  a | | 
Corrected growth...| 189.0} 190.0; 180.5! 197.5! 185.0] 251.0] 213.5| 223.0] 222.5] 213.0] 210.0] 214.0] 229.0] 215.0 232.0; 210.5) 222.5! 208.0 | 211.5] 198.0 
20. Total growth....... 367.0| 349.0) 346.5) 359.5) 362.0; 367.5] 382.0] 378.0! 376.0] 394.0| 384.0 370.5! 374.0] 384.0] 392.0] 396.0] 399.5| 386.0 | 373.51 355.0 
No. of measurements} 49 |.....)..... PS Reyl orp eie sil alae + whe! @ 6 e)%|/eha) oe 's,|\s.5 i oe\lava ein o\ficraice''e Sil! agatana a: trotcaire ounil elcay 5/6. |tchare SPs, [iametre: well cos anne Peete eee eT Pane 
Corrected growth...| 358.0) 340.0| 337.0] 350.0) 352.0] 356.0] 370.0] 366.0! 364.0] 380.0) 369.0] 356.0] 359.0] 369.0) 376.G| 379.0] 382.0] 369.0 | 357.0] 239.0 
21. Total growth....... 124,5| 119.5} 123.0} 129.0) 133.0) 135.5] 132.0) 130.5] 143.0]. 152.5; 138.0) 139.0] 134.0] 130.5) 112.5] 114.5] 126.5) 114.5 | 112.5 117.5 
Nos Of sneamurementalelt? «lite. laacccalineeis «hase soleacs. | RE ie er oe ren (ree ores asl Geren Gert Re he cen on clan ow ailhan 
Corrected growth...| 125.0} 120.0) 123.0) 129.0) 133.0] 135.5} 132.0] 130.0} 142.5) 152.0) 137.0] 137.5} 132.5! 128.5] 110.5] 112.5] 124.0] 112.0] 110.0 115.0 
22. Total growth....... 148.5) 156.0] 148.5} 147.0) 149.0} 156.5] 152.0) 149.0] 148.0] 154.5! 161.0] 167.5] 169.5) 174.0] 184.0] 182.5] 178.0) 173.5 | 164.5] 157.5 
EN On 0 Se TER CONICAL Noah «vale jtsi| athe Viel oat es oA TE Wd ILD an ue Nace) ycbyu dove, ocala ew lho a gas S Vara tghexoffl ok See, Gohl Metignsons ances RecesT Se cee Lect MR eae a 
Corrected growth...| 155.5) 156.0} 154.0} 152.0] 154.0] 161.5] 157.0) 154.0} 153.0] 160.0] 166.0] 172.5] 174.5} 179.0} 189.0] 187.0) 182.5! 177.0] 167.5| 160.5 
23. Total growth....... 71.5} 66.5) 69.5) 72.5) 76.5) 84.5) 89.5) 88.0) 95.0] 97.0] 88.0} 93.5) 94.5] 102.5] 107.5] 118.0! 113.0] 97.5) 86.5] 78.5 
ENO ALA TISAMEEPOITIOUILAT OTL) Wt seal'y.o,reiligy gid nw lio ehiese eh wn ke [mae m ey istic es I occaens pee Pax abe co 16 Ic aoe rl Wrote bayesian oS) focite areola iceele stlesse A es os 
Corrected growth...| 77.0) 71.5| 74.5) 77.5) 82.0} 90.2) 95.5} 93.5} 101.0] 108.0} 93.3} 99.6} 100.0} 108.0} 103.5} 124.5} 119.0] 102.0] 90.5] ga. 
24. Total growth....... 14.5; 12.5; 12.0) 10.5) 10.5) 12.5) 11.0) 12.5] 14.0) 13.5) 12.5) 138.5) 12.5] 14.0; 10.0] 10.0) 11.5] 12.0 11.0} 11.5 
BURSTS CNEL Wuncuag elie esx allstars Salta sracs of #4 oc c0 lieaah te Wl ar gw erS fre) ae: 6m lf avaica lesa oualte teow | at orev | © om tantors |e alelosei| vevesteom sell ier en@Ae se ane een Te 
plead ben. a 148 13.7| 13.1} 11.5) 11.5] 13.6 120) 13.6 15.3) 14.7) 13.6) 14.6 13.5] 15.1] 10.8) 10.8] 324] 12.9| 11.9) 124 
25, Total growth....... 30.5} 31.5) 29.5; 25.0) 29.5 25.0) 25.5] 25.0] 35.0] 30.0] 29.0) 27.0! 30.5 29.0) 31.5 7.0 ih 7.0; 34.5] 38.0 
5 ICO SOUS Peace ee oo eke we SES 2 WAL 2 Oe DeLee pee hee jelaser eles weet dsismalls ana epee oe pf own wane Succeh a eee [viwtye alee Wie oN ecariare 
picicheeertan na 34.4 35.5| 33.2|' 98.4) ‘33.1] 380) 98.5)" “28.0| 30.0! 39.5]. 32.2] ‘30.0| 33.8] 3201 340 a 38.1] 39.8| 38.0) 41.7 
26. Total growth....... 836.0} 32.5! 387.0) 35.5; 36.0} 40.0] 39.0! 46.0} 39.0} 34.0} 34.5) 37.5! 33.5} 32.0] 32.5] 34.0] 33.0] 35.0! 87.5! 35.5 
2 IVGTIG AN Me Dy Bibi weetiecy | segawin + |(ovesy o 6 lat diaie sip anesn ks | antl Uilieralp haf avers rie ores. 0:8 f eva eccueilane ieee) areresagall aa seus toi] or een tleih cle apk oiT coS enn Eamets 
Re eon Aa 87.8; 42.9) 41.1) 41.6) 46.2) 45.0) 53.1] 44.8] 389.1] 39.6) 43.0) 38.4! 36.6) 37.2 isa 37.6} 39.8] 42.7} 40.3 
27. Total growth....... 13.5, 14.0} 14.5] 15.0) 14.5] 13.5) 12.5} 14.0] 14.5] 12.0] 13.5] 14.0} 14.0] 16.0; 12.0] 14.0] 13.5) 15.5] 14.5] 16.0 
OTNGA| meres 2 |) aeration etal lina,s vals tava Seip ates aera. 6 wllletu-e welll she lp Well va aiaratere am ONees, sel ater SoM TRL Tm oe Tic aieene een EIN aT eS 
SN pe ade goa ise 16.5} 17.1) 17.6) 17.0) 15.8) 14.6) - 16.3) 16.9} 14.0) 15.7) 16.2 16.2 18.5} 13.9] 16.2) 15.6) 17.9 16.7) 18.4 
28 Total growth..... 4.0 5.0 5.0 4.5 4.5 6.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 7.0 6.5 7.5 7.5 8.5 9.0} 12.0) 12.0) 15.0 12.0] 11.5 
\é dere 48 6.0| 6.0) 54) 54) 7.2; 84) 84] 84) 84) 7.8] 9.0) 9.0} 10.2] 10.8] 144) 144) 180] 14.3) 13.7 
30. Total growth....... 10.0 6.5| 7.5) 8.0 6.5} 7.0) 7.0 7.0} 8.0) 5.5) 7.5) 9.0; 7.5) 10.0} 13.0) 13.5] 10.0] 10.0} 14.0] 12.0 
a Se peeuaoraaes 12.0 7.8 9.0 9.6 7.8 8.4 8.4 84 9.6 6.6 9.0) 10.8 9.0) 12.0; 15.6} 16.2] 12.0) 12.0 16.7] 14.3 
31. Total growth....... 11.0) 11.5) 13.5) 14.5) 14.5) 12.0; 14.0) 14.0] 13.0) 14.0) 10.5) 15.0) 16.0] 14.5] 21.0) 18.5| 17.5) 15.5] 18.5) 11.0 
pels rte paliar ging 132 13.8; 16.21 17.4; 17.4) 14.41 16.8) 16.8) 15.6] 16.8) 12.6) 18.0} 19.21 17.4] 26.2! 22.2| 21.0) 186] 162! 13.2 


314 TasLe F—Growth of Sequoia washingtoniana by Groups for each Decade—Continued. 
‘Spalepele)s |e) 2) 8) Se) soled gy) oeien en ee te nenee 
G 9 < 1 j D T } i al ny a regu eae ab 4 “ BL - ~ d Pa 
( rs rm wt ke! bc La) = io) 
2s SB} 8.18 | & PS 8 1 8 | Soles oS Be ee ee 
5. Total growth....... 445.5 | 357.5 | 319.5 | 339.0 | 307.0 | 258.5 | 249.5 | 265.0 | 167.5 | 36.5] 33.5)... 24... 2 cfeedtecfecccelscccefeeses[or+ssleeeretorace 
No, of measurements} 19 19 16 14 14 1i 11 3 6 3 2 Zi | acciwcoue | ice neo] ead he pisharouedell'sts erate ler seers tenenatedeN eRe ote rall eneveite 
Corrected growth...| 117.6} 92.3) 82.5] 87.5| 77.4 65.2) 61.4] 62.5] 39.5 8.6 GMa c emeeil eSiedoreilts wtevseell ts totereoal toes sotfess a ae os 
6. Total growth....... 235.5 | 226.5 | 222.5 | 233.0 | 225.5 | 210.5 | 198.0 | 240.0 | 236.0 | 237.0 | 267.0 | 214.5 | 209.0 | 196.5 | 231.5 | 250.5) 233.0} 975).....]..... 
No. of measurements} 10 |.....|..-es/eceeelereceleeeeeleeses 10 9 9 9 9 8 8 8 - 8 6 Sd fo is OP aurea 
Corrected growth...| 70.8] 67.5] 66.5] 68.0] 63.2; 66.2} 56.0; 67.0 65.8| 65.0] 71.8] 56.6] 54.0} 49.5) 57.0| 59.0] 53.7) 22.0/.....]..... 
7. Total growth....... 401.0 | 367.0 | 338.5 | 309.5 | 308.0 | 309.5 | 304.0 | 340.5 | 387.5 | 360.5 | 366.5 | 349.5 | 377.5 | 445.5 | 384.0 | 357.5) 369.0 394.0 400.5] 408.5 
Wo-of'measurements| 17> 456 vio cle i wm willcce  wuestiarunetsteal son sortase tesa Uive. aus teseellfetatcertaull al atisterie/l totteriettclet| fatima ietel eter eae 17 15 15 15 15 15 15 
Corrected growth. ..| 135.0 | 122.0 | 111.8]100.8} 99.5} 98.8; 97.0} 107.7 | 121.3 110.7 | 111.3 | 105.0 | 112.5 | 181.3 | 112.0 | 103.2; 105.5 111.5 111.6] 111.8 
8. Total growth.......|441.0 | 430.0 | 421.0 | 457.0 | 437.0 | 440.0 | 465.0 | 473.0 | 496.5 490.8 | 454.5 | 469.5 | 474.5 | 471.5 | 456.5 | 507.5) 532.5) 558.0} 604.0) 616.0 
No; of measurements}: 26- }s cccce cello oe sa caf @-» Core! |ohtnre wees]: olietones| 5 wr oneil wy ee louall oaks loue'| 9.9 re ceiliorece eralliave atecol ep) aiotm | Geatanene | staenene | auereteee Hl tai oat altettelated tale teta iat anata te 
Corrected growth... .| 167.5 | 162.0 | 157.5 | 169.0 | 159.3 | 158.2 | 165.4 | 166.5 | 172.5 | 168.5 | 153.0 | 156.1 | 156.7 | 153.6 | 141.3 | 162.0) 168.3) 175.0] 189.0) 191.0 
9. Total growth....... 632.0 | 664.5 | 680.0 | 619.0 | 655.5 | 700.5 | 712.5 | 810.0 | 746.0 | 767.5 | 709.0 | 734.0 | 756.5 | 716.0 | 697.0 | 751.0] 783.5) 845.0) 913.5} 879.5 
No.of meastirements| 42 |< <6. ocsleseceereilje due aveileo> paris frorpaenayerl anu teres} ee) sie.sif/ature le bil/apaleleselllaue' eter eih o)-e'te Couel| ataiiaeeuell ar enetcelton | oietrslie cen ied sec teeatl rarremenen on eke ei ated faite eaten ot tne ana 
Corrected growth... | 258.8 | 268.0 | 271.0 | 244.0 | 255.2 | 270.4 | 272.2 | 307.1 | 280.5 | 284.6 | 260.0 | 267.7 | 270.5 | 253.5 | 244.0 | 260.0} 268.7) 286.2) 305.6) 291.7 
10, Total growth.......! 495.0 | 479.0 | 519.0 | 543.5 | 547.5 | 588.5 | 562.5 | 585.5 | 620.0 | 596.0 | 567.0 | 565.5 | 573.5 | 588.5 | 614.0 | 645.5) 697.5) 706.5) 730.5) 692.0 
INosot measurements) «4200 lca tcc ceaste ee leietameusillare a tewebaenetseitienaraieys ORR) eres MI en ee nes IO eciee rete Pl Prot raat aio ce pile ooo los lee 
Corrected growth. . .| 231.0 | 220.0 | 236.0 | 246.5 | 243.0 | 257.0 | 243.0 | 251.0 | 263.0 | 250.0 | 237.0 | 232.0 | 231.5 | 235.0 | 242.0 | 250.5) 269.0) 270.0) 277.0) 260.0 
11. Total growth....... 873.0 | 879.5 | 858.0 | 874.5 | 880.5 | 904.0 | 967.0 | 968.5 | 992.0 | 927.0 | $45.0 | 957.5 | 990.5 | 959.0 | 988.0 |1000.0)1085.5|1112.5/1115.2)1147.5 
INO NOL meastirement seo. divn-c5 ellos toe seutiaet vetiens) trenete terstl ectleumunt llehetceseet exe! Pause unc lees Itekane tometer | rare ree Pere ecw sri A col maces) ore lhe came 
Corrected growth... | 472.0 | 468.0 | 451.0 | 453.0 | 450.0 | 455.0 | 480.0 | 475.0 | 480.0 | 443.0 | 445.0 | 445.0 | 455.0 | 435.0 | 445.0 | 442.0) 473.0) 482.0] 478.0] 486.0 
12. Total growth....... 663.0 | 686.0 | 694.5 | 737.0 | 755.5 | 730.0 | 744.0 | 748.5 | 707.5 | 783.5 | 797.0 | 796.5 | 798.0 | 783.0 | 769.0 | 782.0) 818.5) 810.5) 824.5) 848.0 
No: of-measurements| 59. bee ccisy:| aibiexe so flar0.00 | einiotos Porsianeeloie sols cat ocavaiete:l ohs-exece'lis;alie :-01[ lose ce (aal| cee ia alliance aneiad ot ateetateltleharane nelle taney ete tele ettaed aie ata se 
Corrected growth... .| 405.0 | 415.0 | 416.0 | 437.0 | 443.0 | 421.0 | 424.0 | 422.0 | 393.0 | 455.0 | 431.6 | 425.6 | 420.0 | 407.0 | 393.0 | 395.6) 409.0! 398.0] 400.0} 406.0 
13. Total growth....... 445.5 | 461.0 | 463.8 | 478.0 | 463.5 | 452.5 | 442.0 | 458.0 | 446.5 | 458.0 | 459.5 | 433.0 | 502.0 | 486.5 | 459.5 | 481.0) 524.0} 522.0) 522.0] 520.0 
No.of measurements|- 49). [os Sie.cifia,o.0.< fl steyaye sition cvele aif ereia cave! flmneroveiall ace rorenes finite wots vei ieuevetore'|tssexeucvel|laueiceim Waxeteoteilleisieteiesltolereteuell taco eet Itecmeaeeet et ene ee 
Corrected growth. . .| 303.0 | 311.0 | 312.0 | 320.0 | 308.0 | 301.0 | 292.0 | 300.0 | 290.0 | 293.0 | 291.0 | 272.0 | 312.0 | 298.0 | 280.0 | 290.0} 311.0} 306.0! 302.0} 297.0 
14. Total growth....... 510.5 | 509.0 | 516.0 | 520.0 | 507.5 | 516.0 | 493.5 | 522.0 | 502.5 | 532.0 | 567.5 | 515.0 | 529.5 | 506.5 | 509.5 | 506.0) 532.0) 553.0) 565.5) 548.0 
Nozof' measurements], 51. _ fia Sasre.'5)fleaiay ercarp epaitey ayei| rare pati iene tore: |lapeuatte los] tasce. @ olewst azecaies oil, gree. ilies oneten cail mocar-atee ui lhatcenetreshey| tax eteaiwteadd Lettie ea nett otra ere neana stan ca alien Neiman eae 
Corrected growth. ..| 370.0 | 367.0 | 371.0 | 372.0 | 362.0 | 367.0 | 349.0 | 365.6 | 350.0 | 368.0 | 391.0 | 353.0 | 360.0 | 343.0 | 343.0 | 338.0] 352.0! 362.0! 367.0] 352.0 
15. Total growth....... 392.5 | 387.3 | 371.0 | 384.0 | 399.0 | 389.0 | 386.0 | 418.5 | 381.5 | 407.0 | 405.0 | 374.0 | 368.5 | 385.5 | 392.5 | 3935.5] 393.0) 399.0! 412.5) 414.5 
No. ofimeasurements|47. — jjiciarss = Ils © eveseiliswsve coi] lene tase eel ee cate oi] oy eveieis | agerareseltloueyetiehs| ees tated tence eyoitel tteicatcattes ca tecetetteiell eamtelete ican neve eee he: [tw actek SS Relat ices We ee pte cele 
Corrected growth. . .| 302.5 | 298.6 | 283.5 | 292.0 | 302.0 | 293.0 | 296.0 | 312.0 | 284.0 | 302.0 | 299.0 | 274.5 | 270.0 | 281.0 | 285.0 | 286.0] 283.0) 286.0! 294.5 294.0 
16. Total growth....... 244.5 | 245.0 | 232.5 | 249.5 | 255.5 | 257.5 | 258.5 | 261.0 | 261.5 | 262.0 | 270.0 | 265.0 | 263.0 | 255.5 | 256.0 | 265.0) 275.0) 289.0) 278.5] 272.0 
NOx Of MeASTREMENtS|” BSB NF oc vai lanve-coycace:to% ara voiding nga co cof ss 8) wn-coi|oiar tale oil toieey asta? alo xetcn eo ofreuce nm a! [Vevey oy pil fat vicave) oi sve colin ou etary tector atts ole ramen een Leeann ee 
Corrected growth. . .| 200.0 | 200.0 | 189.0 | 202.0 | 206.0 | 206.5 | 206.5 | 207.0 | 206.5 | 206.0 | 214.0 | 206.0 | 203.5 | 197.0 | 196.0 | 202.5] 209.0) 218.5| 210.0! 205.0 
17. Total growth....... 319.0 | 330.0 | 334.5 | 323.0 | 332.0 | 328.5 | 339.5 | 361.0 | 343.0 | 345.0 | 351.6 | 347.0 | 364.6 | 343.5 | 339.5 | 338.5) 348.0] 345.0) 322.0) 348.5 
No.of - measurements} 47. 4 eccisoe sft. 2 | ecaco. oa ores caves) ms atealgce:|'s.aocso/|fetaiese (oll vee usilfecera ua [teed lestell tessioce die, acaterel liad teri lac ote ec ae carer eae ea 
Corrected growth. . .| 273.0 | 283.0 | 286.0 | 275.6 | 282.0 | 279.0 | 288.0 | 305.0 | 289.0 | 289.0 | 294.0 | 289.6 | 303.0 | 284.0 | 280.0 | 278.0| 284.0) 280.0) 260.0) 281.0 
18. Total growth....... 205.0 | 208.5 | 225.0 | 227.5 | 229.0 | 230.0 | 230.5 | 221.5 | 221.0 | 222.5 | 250.0 | 208.5 | 213.0 | 209.5 | 209.5 | 218.0) 221.5) 229.5) 224.0) 222.0 
WOROE MOASATEMENES] HBO secs wil sree 01) tenes aitenaidln, dheros8 lf Qronselindll bore. ere: |la-ore, «sw ltetece ans lhetapanayeillevever -m rcuattowewet epeeeto ne: |io te eevel Remerceslic ise eee Teh aaa tate eee ane 
Corrected growth. ..| 185.5 | 188.0 | 203.0 | 205.0 | 204.0 | 204.0 | 204.0 | 197.0 | 196.5 | 198.0 | 219.0 | 181.0 | 183.0 | 181.5 | 181.0) 188.0! 191.0) 197.0) 191.0! 189.0 
19, Total growth....... 211.5 | 199.0 | 205.0 | 211.0 | 204.5 | 199.0 | 201.5 | 198.0 | 201.0 | 195.5 | 205.0 | 205.0 | 204.0 | 203.5 | 212.0 | 217.5) 187.5] 197.0; 195.0] 198.0 
Noropmeasdroments|| 92% oi. gos. |vesaieo.|csea.n/ 0 l-oPaus se itevore ued tostnerone | 'ar'@ ia.o 10!f'e lanare lellisinxa,@ Taillop's nie. sll erat Sie; lel aa, wi ftcte oie ie, laye-a ei )llanayacer =) fiecanen tel acme Tenet neem tena 
Corrected growth. ..| 196.0 | 184.0 | 190.0 | 195.0 | 189.0 | 183.5 | 185.6 | 181.5 | 184.5 | 179.0 | 187.5 | 187.5 | 186.5 | 186.0 | 193.0| 198.0] 171.0] 179.0) 177.0! 179.0 
20. Total growth....... 361.5 | 361.5 | 375.0 | 361.5 | 381.0 | 382.5 | 378.0 | 389.0 | 374.0 | 371.0 | 341.0 | 355.5 | 343.0 | 350.5 | 361.5 | 367.5| 368.0) 395.5! 382.0! 370.0 
WNorofimeasurements!: 49%, ).15.2.6.5'|\s 47s lo lls’ siei9l| sselm  0iliaie «ai lla ee a's llecare, a6 [eyare ovelll efavore Bilracavascm ierore anellle,etey & allem eas cicllte ecient Treinen 
Corrected growth. . .| 344.0 | 344.0 | 356.0 | 343.0 | 361.0 | 362.0 | 358.0 | 368.0 | 353.0 | 350.0 | 321.0 | 334.0 | 322.0 | 328.0 | 339.0| 343.0! -343.0| 368.0) 355.0] 344.0 
21. Total growth....... 126.5 | (25.5 | 116.0 | 115.0 | 112.5 | 117.0 | 121.0 | 124.0 | 133.5 | 137.5 | 138.0 | 135.0 | 133.0 | 135.5 | 119.0 | 124.5) 122.5) 126.0) 124.0) 119.0 
Noxofimeasuremental! 17. [5 ipiex ||-: sf s.010)| afere's lovee weil attend Here, orem lee, eine sl lings o a. vaseaswlei|enaier evel oro ere silt e all Perea a [pees ee mea eee 
Corrected growth... .| 123.5 {22.5 {113.0 [112.0 {109.5 | 113.5 | 117.0 | 120.0 | 129.0 | 133.0 | 133.5 | 130.0] 128.0] 130.5 | 114.5] 119.5] 122.5] 120.5] 118.5 114.0 
22 Lotalewrowthee, cone 161.0 |159.5 |166.5 |172.0 |168.5 | 172.0 | 160.5 | 171.0 | 179.0 | 173.0 | 175.0 | 162.0 | 169 5| 148.0 | 157.0} 156.0] 162.0] 177.5] 188.5] 186.5 
INovolmeasurementsy. QA i |/aliipe tae at all aistesanell ate oo) | oes 010\|/sralini@il ckesanoioi ears wel ltenat ass celeste ateyest arene © ol ete teal Reema eens tees Pare | 
Corrected growth. ..| 164.0 {162.0 |169.0 |174.0 | 170.5 | 173.5 | 162.0 | 172.5 | 180.0 | 174.0 | 175.5 | 162.5 | 161.0] 148.0 | 157.0| 156.0! 162.0) 177.5 188.0} 186.0 
23. Total growth....... 67.0] 73.0| 73.0} 75.0} 87.0} 93.0) 95.8} 92.5] 83.0] 75.5] 79.5] 79.0] 85.0] 78.5! 77.5] 80.0] 97.0! 70.5) 71.5| 74.5 
Novofimeasurements| 01 5 io\e:|/S)e.0 mo= | scene aifin 4 Fol linier sexe [are ours a Sera, | tvmeosel| talus ole edt wall ieietate rel otevelsvelt ese ele ae her eeal |e aes ee Sea 
Corrected growth...| 70.0! 76.3] 76.2] 78.0) 90.2} 96.5] 99.0] 96.0} 86.0! 78.0] 82.0] 81.5] 88.0] 81.0] 80.0] 82.0 99.5} 72.0) 73.0) 77.0 
24. Total growth....... 10.0] 13.5] 14.5] 12.5] 11.5} 12.0) 14.0] 13.5] 13.5] 13.5] 11.0] 11.5] 14.0] 10.0| 11.5 10.5} 15.5} 16.0) 14.5) 15.0 
No vofmensurements| 1) 2) illo «\|/- ¥ o\e\ni| © ¢-is72i| aveiealei| lers.szell (al 'aiouei|'n ole ale lone te ell ictere: alot apaie ots | aneveters l/erere seal etererete |/etete | are erate ene nea 
Corrected growth...) 10.8| 14.4] 15.5] 13.3] 12.3} 12.8] 14.9] 14.3] 14.3] 14.3] 11.6] 12.1] 14.7] 10.5] 12.1 11.0} 16.2) 16.7] 15.2] 15.7 
25. Total growth....... 34.0) 28.0] 26.0) 33.5} 37.5] 33.0) 34.5] 36.0] 33.5] 29.5] 29.0] 27.0! 23.5] 29.0} 29.0] 32.0] 30.0! 27.0! 21.5) 24.5 
No rofmeasurements| 220.) | 356 seins ovel/o.sietausil 3 $n, ocail onsen cows ane eoxrsei (ors | 0 ale eal feetee ove (erates ar cet erouk laser eof eehietas etl cetes | ere eee 
Corrected growth...| 37.3] 30.6| 28.4] 36.7] 41.0] 36.1] 37.6] 39.3| 36.4] 32.2] 31.6] 31.5! 25.4] 31.2| 31.2] 34.4! ‘32.11 28.9] “23.11 “a6 
26. Total growth....... 37.0| 39.0] 39.5] 47.5] 36.0] 34.5] 31.5] 32.0} 28.0] 36.5] 33.0] 35.5] 33.0| 34.0] 36.0] 30.0] 30.5| 29.5) 34.5! 31.5 
Nofolmensemonts|! 5) fis 5.2.61 ses oles, oe esefinr ee sie) sree sella ecu av iene one | ovens lw, ors loie ll eates ts | execs one tx eeeuell es ect ee emt eae | ae ee 
Corrected growth...| 41.9| 44.0] 44.6] 53.5] 40.6] 38.8] 35.4] 36.0] 31.4] 40.8) 36.9] 39.7| 36.8| 37.9 40.1 33.3] 33.8) 32.7) 38.2 : "34.8 
27. Total growth....... 13.0] 13.5] 16.0] 13.5] 11.5] 15.0) 12.0] 15.0] 14.5] 14.0] 12.5] 16.0] 13.5] 17.0] 14.5] 16.0] 15.0] 14.5] 1451 14.5 
Nopofmessurerien ts] 92155 Sree, svatejasellloxereore [le ze ol josetenessil este yous valle) tans it cu coves ratte el abun obal Ge meee eens SAT eae ee S 
Corrected growth...| 14.9| 15.5} 18.3] 15.4] 13.1] 17.1] 13.6] 17.0] 16.5] 15.9] 14.1] 18.1 15.2}; 19.2] 16.3 18.0} 16.9} 16.2) 16.2 16.2 
[e Total growth. ae eh 7.5 6.5 6.0 4.5 6.0 5.5 5.0 5.5 6.0 4.0 4.5 4.5 4.5 4.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 6.0 6.0 5.5 
AMNoxotimeasiments| 0 Pic atecsil s,otriesni| stele « cilkogs's.s1el\«: nichts | hatolacailtevear is ayes ot epee ell aga ual came esis fest ea | eee aee ete 
29. Corrected growth.| 39] 7.7| 7.1| 5.3) 7.1] 65] 59| 6.5| 70| 47| 53| 53/53] 47| 58| 'S8l ‘Sal 70l eal ea 
30. Maes growth....... 9.0 9.0; 10.0; 14.0] 13.0} 17.0] 13.0] 12.0] 14.5] 12.5] 18.0] 16.0] 14.0] 12.5 10.5 13.0 9.0 9.0; 12.0} 11.0 
ovofemeasurements!| Tp Wa licceenc'| ¢ abe sellin stone tate an pllca:n oakd ws acu in eesaae fees “LPR sit Gran eaten eee eae is | oe | 
Corrected growth.../ 10.6| 10.6) 11.8) 16.5] 15.3| 20.0] 15.3] 14.1] 17.0] 1.46] 21.0] 18.7] 163] 14.5] 12.2] 15.1] 10.4! io4lis9|° 197 
31. Total growth....... 18.5| 15.5| 160| 11.5] 11.0] 105| 80| 80| 90| 80| 75| 105| 75| 70| 70| sal ol 7s 20 re 
Nor Of megsiroments) 62 (4.5. sols vis au fiat s.5.9| maisiain le eingsind w/dioca ata Deine a: tem sil me raceA mae la ae kas lot a al atheach oe ame tec] ene ae es : 
Corrected growth...| 22.2| 18.6| 19.2] 13.8] 13.2] 12.6 9.6 9.6' 10.8 9.6 9.0| 12.5 8.9 8.3 8.3 6.5 wok 8.9 9.4' 10.0 


TABLE F.—Growth of Sequoia washingtoniana by Groups for each Decade—Continued. 315 


Group. as ~ al | 
S2| w& ‘S S 
aR ee 8 
7. Total growth....... 398.0} 461.5) 428.0 
No. of measurements} 15 | 15 15 
Corrected growth...! 107.0} 121.8] 110.6 - i | 
8. Total growth....... 604.5! 606.5| 615.5; 567.5) 572.0) 577.5) 567.5) 614.0) 649.0] 659.5) 624.5; 607.5) 549.5! 485.0) 491.0] 493.5; 462.5] 346.0} 173.0) 97.5 
Ee reee ener in ote ee eee ee eth ce merce aa bs locees 26 | 26 | 26 | 22 | 22 | a1 | i7| 14] 8 | 4 
Corrected growth...| 185.7| 184.8] 185.5} 169.1] 168.5] 168.5| 164.0] 175.8] 183.8) 184.0] 171.0) 163.4} 145.0] 125.1} 124.0) 121.5/ 113.8] 81.6] 40.8] 22.5 
9. Total growth....... 960.0] 992.0 882.0| 907.5/1011.0/ 909.5) 920.0|1022.5)1039.5|1126.5|1142.5) 929.5) 921.0| 791.5] 797.5| 764.0| 726.5| 762.5| 723.0) 628.0 
No. of measurements! 42 |.....[...es[eceeclecceeleaes US 3 RSA la ard ean MSN pao its 42 | 401 40 | 40 | 40 | 40 
Corrected growth...) 314.5] 322.0) 283.0} 288.6] 318.0) 284.0) 284.5) 313.0) 313.8] 336.0} 338.0} 272.2) 267.0) 227.0) 226.4| 216.8! 203.5) 209.5] 195.2) 167.0 
10. Total growth....... 790.0) 746.0| 775.0) 763.5| 789.5} 908.5! 929.5} 972.0/1023.0)1063.5| 965.5/1056.5| 991.0)1011.0/1021.5| 965.5)1038.5| 1086.5) 1180.5 1182.5 
UO MOSAIC ASNEC IOC TES CML OME I retencetettirce teat or ave tone eetesroceua’l astanodPLal  ooecrex otis |ltete ca ucaiell Guece len a1] tecesncroneh| ats Coie ells toy-es'o1 07] tatte.Sowenl| eraire: oy yil aise tacaltie te Motes toieaye tee ‘ > ; 
Corrected growth. . .| 293.0| 374.0] 381.0| 273.0] 279.0| 318.0} 321.5| 333.5] 347.0] 356.0] 320.5! 346.0 321.0] 324.5| 325.0] 304.0| 324.0] 336.0) 361.0| 357.0 
11. Total growth....... 1114.1/1167.5]1176.511200.5}1244.0/1330.0/1394.0]1523.5]1534.5|1727.0}1555.0) 1436.5| 1393.0]1439.0|1515.0| 1528.5/1600.5|1678.5| 1613.0 1734.0 
INGNOLMeAGUYEMENTS ee Ouiis wi aicie lis cies edie cciace | laye.n eels wre es, [hewkse ca/' asertere cat tocente lapel tor mien e tou ene {Rete orl ltaro cate fet [Pottoteuecalle cocevcere’ | takawedatectt segs hgaue 
Corrected growth. ..| 468.0] 484.0] 482.0! 486.0] 497.0] 524.0] 545.0] 590.0] 590.0| 658.0] 584.0! 534.0| 512.0] 522.0| 545.0] 541.0| 560.0] 582.0| 553.0] 588.0 
12. Total growth....... 833.0] 871.5] 836.5] 845.0} 845.0] 868.5! 893.0] 974.5]1011.0/1004.5| 969.0} 909.0) 931.0 958.5} 994.0/1008.5| 988.5}1011.0)1116.5]1181.0 
No; of meastirements) 59) (| e-.wclece es jarue spews RANA AOS oI Inooe alsa le cena saan clare gliegond acco Acoust ule at se ; 
Corrected growth. ..| 393.0! 408.0| 385.0] 386.0] 380.0) 386.0) 392.0) 425.0! 436.0] 444.0) 408.0| 378.0) 382.0) 388.0) 398.6) 402.0 
13. Total growth....... 536.0] 537.0) 565.0] 535.5] 568.0] 592.0) 622.0) 650.0) 661.5) 686.5) 662.5) 608.5) 618.0} 609.0] 629.0; 625.0 
ON TCASITOIIGICR EAS lice — ai lic tes canta Neve creado i showe llopesierehesd oscleue:-willaiteve ral olferiat coal tate abehl ede: efsfei Pose vetelel Peco catels Vetere rola’ totenaiteks Sati 
Corrected growth...} 302.0| 298.0) 310.0) 290.0] 303.0) 312.0) 323.0] 334.0) 336.0) 343.0! 326.0) 296.0) 296.0) 288.0) 295.0| 289.0 
14. Total growth....... 553.0] 581.5] 575.0) 531.0) 532.5) 594.0] 592.0) 617.5) 685.0] 646.0) 622.0) 614.5) 621.0} 610.5) 619.0) 621.5 
NMS IMCHRETOTMCT Siete Santee Me ool tat enc: Peter sate | lhae. wierd austen: sill ona: ore tail lege ionaiellPatsacnetail steveni att cateim tori stare sean ple getoronsl lta teberct et salanerate 
Corrected growth...}| 352.0) 366.0] 358.0) 327.0) 325.0) 356.0] 350.0) 362.0} 394.0) 368.0) 349.0) 339.0! 339.0] 329.0 329.0} 327.0 
15. Total growth....... 404.0] 395.0| 417.5| 408.0) 440.0] 427.5) 429.5) 445.5] 468.5) 472.0) 456.5) 458.0) 445.0) 418.0) 407.5) 431.5 
NOMI TR CAGUMCHIOMUST Cla a Nae cnsee le esa cae care [16 tos co ail tegen eal a sere saan) oles a8) elf'n oop die) fldjeve eco [ene ote.wl late wee |isifevedarei| tote ofa desea witene seers 
Corrected growth...| 285.0] 277.0) 292.0) 284.0} 304.0) 293.0] 292.0) 300.0] 312.0) 312.0) 299.0] 297.0) 285.0] 265.5) 256.0) 268.0 
16. Total growth....... 293.0! 289.5) 312.0] 304.0] 288.0] 294.0] 320.0] 318.5] 329.5] 321.0) 319.5) 300.5) 326.5) 307.0) 306.0) 317.5 
INO. OLINGASUTCMMENTS £33) fle iesscs ls = cis lp woes ferns aval) <opie otis elm silie we sci ovew.ee 
Corrected growth. ..} 219.0] 216.6) 231.5 225.0} 212.0| 215.0] 233.5] 231.0) 231.0 
17. Total growth....... 332.0| 353.5} 348.0| 331.5) 353.0) 375.5) 378.5) 403.0] 419.5 
Near aCASTErnCNLS TA Te | Meira (tect nail) aceon coeueisce lige aye. 8)| Bie cacene,|ate ets |ledetele's | 
Corrected growth. ..| 266.0] 281.0; 276.0| 262.0) 277.0) 293.0) 294.0 312.0| 322.0) 
18. Total growth....... 238.0} 208.0} 206.0} 211.0} 214.0! 250.0) 254.0) 257.5) 244.0 
No. of measurements| 30 aap lB ek id FR OE eek On A real i re Pas 
Corrected growth...| 202.0} 174.5) 173.0] 177.0) 179.0) 207.0 210.0) 213.0) 200.0 
19. Total growth....... 204.5} 208.0) 216.0| 207.0; 212.0) 197.5) 209.5) 201.5 204.0 
No. cf measurements} 25 |.....].....-|.-..- ses cs es en 
-Corrected growth...| 185.0} 187.0} 194.0} 185.0; 189.0) 176 0} 185.5) 178.0} 180.0 
20. Total growth....... 365.0! 358.0] 362.0) 393.5) 397.0) 411.0) 420.0) 435.0) 419.5 
No. of measurements} 49 |.....]....-]--22efe eee elece es [eeeeefeee PRA Ag eas 
Corrected growth...} 339.0] 333.6! 336.0) 365.0) 367.0) 380.0) 387.0) 417.0) 384.0 
21. Total growth....... | 125.5 130.0} 129.0| 121.5} 125.0) 131.5) 141.0] 138.0) 130.5 
No. of measurements| 17 |...../....- Wh ete ut asl Cadet ate ate one) es oteimaarel atte ater siete ens.7m 
Corrected growth...| 126.0) 124.0| 123.0) 115.5 119.0} 125.0] 134.0} 131.0] 124.6 
22. Total growth....... 197.5| 182.5] 185.5| 176.5! 179.0) 177.0] 188.5] 199.0) 187.5 
No. of measurements| 24 |.....[...--Je-ces[encecfer esses eeslecceelecsecleesceleeses 
Corrected growth...| 196.5} 181.0] 184.0) 174.5 177.0| 174.5} 185.5) 195.5) 184.0 
23. Total growth....... 73.0| 72.0} 81.0! 82.0) 78.5] 81.5| 80.5} 89.0] 97.5 
No. of measurements] 11 |[.....)....-feceecfoccccdeseeclesess[er ee c[ereselocccslecens 
Corrected growth...| 74.0} 73.0| 82.0) 83.0 79.5) 82.5! 81.5} 90.0) 98.0). 
24. Total growth....... 15.0} 13.0} 13.0] 15.0) 13.0) 15.5) 18.5] 16.5) 15.0 
No. of measurements Sn tee EE cal IP San es onic eee eo haem (Ocreeol omacectod fry CHE 
Corrected growth...| 15.7} 13.6] 13.6 15.6} 13.5} 16.1; 19.1) 17.0) 15.5 
25. Total growth....... 23.5| 26.0| 23.5} 24.0) 27.5) 28.0! 28.0} 32.0) 27.0 
No. of measurements BN ee A here gl Meee al ota eee al alta cise stp acess | toners state, eo%, mi lista s 3.6 
Corrected growth...| 25.2) 27.7) 25.1] 25 6| 29.1; 29.6) 29.6] 33.8) 28.6 
26. Total growth....... 28.0; 31.0) 33.5| 31.5) 34.5} 40.0) 37.5} 32.5) 28.5 
No. of measurements TA i ek ae No eal HE ate al fe at We. Sal chy oy RCO ene aa ‘ 
Corrected growth...|. 30.9) 34.1} 36.8) 34 6| 37.9) 43.8) 41.0) 35.6] 31.1 
27. Total growth....... 13.5) 13.0| 17.0] 17.5} 19.5} 17.5) 19.0) 17.5 19.5 
No. of measurements ne een aa Mcrae ase'll oats taal Lata en. cuca. abseil Ania ee abe: gn sens 
Corrected growth...| 15.1) 14.5 19.0) 19.5} 21.6) 19.4| 21.1) 19.4; 21.6 
28 Total growth..... 6.5| 6.0| 7.0) 8.0] 8.0} 10.0) 7.0) 10.0) 10.0 
& No. of mess’ments ll) ROS meee Sea Rae are iar fe cross cue NO RRC on 
\ 29. Corrected growth. 6.4 6.9 8.1 9.2 9.2} 11.5 8.0} 11.4; 11.4 
30. Total growth....... 10.0' 10.0) 14.0} 14.0] 14.0| 21.0) 21.0) 16.0} 18.0 
No. of measurements Sede Nc ral geet eval inte shee tehe syeudisee ment ekeiaas, |fetiaela 
Corrected growth..-| 11.5) 11.5 16.1; 16.0| 16.0) 24.0) 24.0) 18.3) 20.5 
31. Total growth....... 8.5) 9.5} 10.0] 12.5) 13.5) 12.0) 12.5) 13.5 14.0 
No. of measurements) | 2 le swis|ae ee cee ere allie wie ea] = seis le nee elie bs ovetie ee. wae 
15.7; 14.0] 14.5} 15.7) 16.2 


Corrected growth... 


316 TABLE F.—Growth of Sequoia washingtoniana by Groups for each Decade—Continued. 
== = =s —<——= ork sae 
818/918) 9/8/9313, 8)2)8) 8) 8) 8 |e) 81 F] 8 
Group. ras na om a 4 — | ~ 4 “ As —_ ~ -_ ~ = “4 “4 
w leer |) B18) 8) S$) so) 8 | S| Be) eel ee een eee eee 
8. Total growtbiice cc S205 20 sie dice olive aw: «lf visitors’! sese.msilin sete > tien evlaren| facereulece’ le ete peter oie neneaner ee teat | aene teat eee a | styaneNate) Mohene dell aie yorteie 
No. of measurements a eine (cen eran acerca (area eerie ee ice eee a ak Altec cllSrtordalie aclsl et ocdilewe wollen ce sles oeull, oonei ces Moen oe 
Corrected growth. , . selects. siltor teitesl |i ratesre lien ote ioe ed oo Dorset pine Inn PSniClo oo slOgoarilooG td Saanallamcaciascqollan aecboooc cess 
9. Total growth....... 746.5) 601.0) 515.0} 469.0} 385.0} 456:0)) 298.5! (318.01) 289'5) V4 2/0] ere). ctee leis anercll ec eteiee ct] re areal ene aie | en 
No. of measurements] 34 31 29 23 19 19 14 13 10 D finforee is; aiwterall 4 sitet iw borce Si] Poche peSBht Pete coupe ava re Pane os eT ene te a et 
Corrected growth...| 198.5] 156.2} 131.0) 120.5} 97.6) 112.9] 74.2) 75.4! 65.5 hie ees Cores re He er eee Se Te 
10. Total growth....... 1104.5}1037.5} 992.0; 962.0/1017.5) 990.0/1032.0) 892.5/1049.5) 976.5/1079.5/1096.5| 805.5] 499.5] 454.0] 439.5} 417.0] 277.5! 289.5] 103.5 
No, of'measurements| 742i" (0.05.7. | ycins |e rane Siena tekeeat terest tt call Roe ae emai oe 42 42 24 24 22 18 18 13 
Corrected growth...| 330.0} 307.0) 291.0} 279.0) 292.0) 281.0] 289.0) 246.0} 283.0} 259.6] 280.3] 279.0] 214.5] 129.7] 115.3] 110.5] 101.5} 65.8 
11. Total growth....... 1765.5|1774.5/ 1697.5) 1736.0) 1727.5) 1727.5| 1688.0] 1694.5) 1618,5/1666.5|1658.5|1637.5|1583.5|1486.5|1494.5|1452.0)1539.5/1526.511450.5 1464.5 
No. ‘of measurements) | 75") 6ii<..".\| </> eaull aisialeve)l's elesoral|m exovere] eve epee |le estecell Steet 0 eve tell eee ella eet ee en oiiecoon 75 73 
Corrected growth...| 593.0) 589.0) 458.0] 564.0) 456.0] 549.0) 532.0} 529.0] 500.0] 510.0} 503.0] 491.0] 467.0! 437.0] 435.0] 418.0 437.5} 433.0; 405.0] 402.0 
12. Total growth....... 1124.5)1055,5/1055.5/1110.5)1147.5)1172.5)1201.0/1180.5|1212.0|1203.0)1239.0]1253.6]1288.5)1218.5|1332.5]1417.5/1373.511455.0 1464.5/1644.0 
No: of measurements! 59. 5..).)~ <1 icisiers |ls's js oil" atateral| ove ale oil ey | overuse le tous ei] e aba leds stal| Mt ieele sl ene ead | Ce mre Se | ma 
Corrected growth. ..| 423.0) 392.0] 388.0] 404.0) 413.0] 418.0] 425.0] 412.0! 418.0] 412.0] 418.0! 420.0] 425.0 398.0] 432.0) 455.0] 437.0! 458.0 
13. Total growth....... 726.0; 763.0) 755.0) 731.0] 740.0) 754.0) 762.5] 766.0] 839.5} 821.0] 859.5! 828.0! 793.5] 778.5] 826.5 809.0; 822.0) 831.5 
No. of measurements) 49 |... 0. s0iss2}eicen|s¥ae x] oa nis al sy o'sini olen s ats civic u|s «steal sles ull ls cele eee yl se hele mea abe naetatn ita ne 
Corrected growth...| 316.0] 330.0] 324.0] 308.0} 308.0] 309.0) 309.0] 309.0] 334.0] 325.0] 337.0] 321.0] 304.0 294,0| 308.0) 298.0) 300.0} 300.0 
14, Total growth....... 709.0) 647.5) 651.0] 679.0] 678.5) 665.5} 693.5] 727.0! 717.5! 724.0] 752.0| 778.5| 746.0] 713.5| 798.0 815.5} 812.0) 773.5 
No.of ineasurements| 51) | .0 2 0fse sn a[s eee fou ves by seals yoh S| ano els based oboe ee all> wep all> brecalle seme! sss Teen: anne 
Corrected growth...} 348.0) 314.0] 314.0] 322.0) 318.0] 308.5] 318.0] 330.0! 322.0] 321.0] 330.0 336.0! 318.0} 300.0) 332.0} 336.0) 332.0) 313.0 
15. Total growth....... 499.0) 498.0) 503.0} 510.5] 506.0) 496.5) 497.0] 506.0] 474.6] 494.0| 510.0] 513.5} 525.5! 518.0] 579.5 549.0! 531.0) 527.0 
No. of measurements)" 47 (6 52.0)- << 0's's voir al’ seis] oidle al n\n wwe 2opivivl na esltamg y G15 8-25 ofa kinked oeieeaissereeel saat ot same ae eee meee 
Corrected growth.../ 290.0] 285.5) 284.0] 284.0) 278.5] 268.0) 264.5! 268.0] 246.5} 254.0 259.0; 257.0] 260.0} 254.0) 280.0] 261.5] 250.0] 245.0 
16. Total growth....... 330.5] 324.5) 309.0) 301.0/ 299.0} 325.5) 343.0; 328.5] 329.5) 328.0! 335.5] 333.5! 321.0] 336.0 355.0} 354.0; 371.0} 369.0 
No, of measurements) 82) |. <0) ) ns] 0.40 4]s myre| sme ols pis's «|S uieaiele vise Ls wow dhe 2a ea aeaed a wie: ol eamlelel cleemaidl Sean etiam 
Corrected growth...| 217.0} 210.5] 198.0] 191.0] 187.0} 201.0] 209.0] 197.5) 196.0 192.0; 193.5] 190.0) 180.5] 186.0} 195.0} 194.0) 197.0] 194.0 
17. Total growth....... 393.5} 384.5) 352.5} 360.0) 370.5} 391.0] 390.5} 395.5] 405.5 405.0] 407.0] 400.0] 397.5) 400.5] 411.5! 414.0] 434.0] 393.0 
No: of measurements 47 fo. ov | sian s| sacs a] Vede alnaice als nau ol ian elie ae xt \ealael eae alsa wales gl Coane iia a oak ee ea eee 
Corrected growth... .| 289.0) 281.0] 256.0) 260.0} 266.0] 280.0] 277.0] 277.0 282.0; 278.0) 276.0) 269.0! 264.0] 264.0] 269.0) 268.0) 276.0) 247.6 
18. Total growth....... 257.0) 245.5) 241.5} 248.0] 247.5] 228.5] 248.5! 246.1] 246.5 254.5) 258.0) 261.0} 254.0] 263.5] 270.5] 258.5] 252.0) 263.5 
No.of meazurementa) 80 | 2 -2i<)iensic ol cna blend tte gnnals a tie.|s dens] iemsalh aaac| ea aeilfemeieels weed sae a ee rr rns 
Corrected growth... .| 200.0) 190.0; 186.0} 190.0; 188.0) 173.0] 187.0] 185.0 184.0; 189.0) 191.0) 192.0] 186.0) 192.0] 195.0} 184.6] 178.0] 184.5] 185.0! 175.0 
19. Total growth....... 196.5} 202.5) 191.0) 197.5] 197.5) 188.0] 192.5] 190.5] 193.0 210.5) 212.5) 196.5/ 205.5) 207.0] 207.0) 192.5] 194.5] 191.5] 182.5] 184.0 
Nor ot messuresnents)" 25 | «.. «nol ac doo] ssw | alaisgialy sale theme golsisdiae|s als el onste dts soils aul ote etal tena eee rs 
Corrected growth...| 165.0) 169.5! 159.0} 164.0] 163.0] 154.5] 157.5| 155.6 157.0; 170.0; 171.0} 157.5] 164.0; 164.5} 163.5) 151.0| 152.0] 149.6] 141.0] 142.0 
20. Total growth....... 381.0) 376.0; 399.5] 374.0) 392.5] 367.5] 382.0] 373.5! 378.5 376.0} 392.5) 394.0) 398.5] 404.5] 417.6 429.5) 399.5; 401.5) 386.5) 281.5 
No.of meamareiente | AO as ca 5 oni cies sl via:nse a nie 6 fl drama Vole alle tag] Fey Vl vm Gece pis elo oe apace olatg a ea 
Corrected growth...} 336.0) 331.0] 350.0! 327.0] 342.0] 318.0] 330.0! 321.0 323.0] 320.0; 332.0] 332.0] 324.6) 338.0] 346.0| 354.0) 329.0! 330.0] 318.0] 310.0 
21. Total growth....... 132.5} 124.0] 121.0) 211.5} 109.5] 117.0) 112.5] 111.0] 127.0 124.5) 122.5) 114.0] 111.0} 115.0} 119.0} 115.5) 114.5] 165.5] 108.0] 112.0 
Moot mensitepincinte) 27 [oo al ions vimana | sin a al avin olive dat i cieiial deaigill aia] Galeal anced Geese ees ee et arr 
Corrected growth...| 122.5/ 114.0] 111.0] 102.0! 100.0) 106.0] 102.0] 100.0 104.5} 112.0] 109.5} 102.0) 98.5) 101.0} 104.0] 101.0! 99.5! 91.0| 92.5 96.0 
22. Total growth....... 166.0; 159.0) 164.0) 155.5) 159.0] 170.0] 166.0] 169.6] 176.5] 166.5 169.0] 156.5) 149.5) 161.0) 160.0} 151.5) 154.5] 156.5] 154.0] 163.0 
SUP cL meen OR EA D8 is isis] Haine afer a siti nin|y nisl nan of adr obs dean astead sical) seask Sethe ek con ak cea ae 
Corrected growth...| 161.0} 154.0] 158.5} 150.0] 153.0] 163.5 159.5} 162.0) 169.0) 159.0] 161.0) 148.0) 141.0] 151.5] 150.0! 142.0 144.0 iis 143.0} 150.5 
23. Total growth....... 69.0) 71.5) 68.5} 76.5) 78.0] 70.5] 71.5) 64.5] 73.0 74.5} 78.0) 710) 73.0; 69.0| 77.0] 76.5} 64.0] 68.5! 71.0| 72.5 
Novotmnessuroments limite || tts | peel eienme lene tele cnn |e 919 .¢/fSkelaiwipitte’ eel oii suel's).a) al|\si0/eie. sila sllecaljelllorelstareif ciatetetell ioe rae ciliate ate aimee ASS CGA, abe 
Corrected growth...] 69.0} 71.5| 68.0) 76.0] 77.2] 69.9] 70.81 63.8 72.1| 73.5) 76.9] 70.0) 71.8] 67.8] 75.5! 73.8| 62.5 66.7| 69.0 70.2 
24, Total growth....... 11.5; 13.5) 10.0] 12.0) 11.5) 11.0) 9.5 8.5) 8.5; 10.0] 11.5] 11.0] 12.5} 10.5] 11.5] 13.5 11.0} 11.5} 13.5) 10.0 
No. of measurements an ito eared Rote’ Rom Genes Linen cote EERam Cee cea iment tal Drak ei rie es - ns Siac SSS 
Corrected growth...| 11.8] 13.8] 10.2} 12.2! 11.7] 11.2 9.6 8.6 8.6; 10.1; 11.6) 12.1) 12.5) 10.5} 11.5] 13.5] 10.9 11.4) 13.4 9.9 
25. Total growth....... 23.5; 25.5) 20.0] 21.5} 21.5] 20.5) 22.0) 23.5] 23.5] 95.0 24.5/ 26.0} 25.0) 25.5) 25.5! 27.5} 24.0] 24.0] 23.0) 24.0 
No. of measurements vege ico reo 0 GOR es rand Eocene Presets uPtenen ser dieen petits ores men taateg Si gras eee omy 
Corrected growth...| 24.5) 26.5; 20.8] 22.3] 22.31 9213 22.8) 24.3; 24.3) 25.8) 25.2] 26.7) 25.7| 26.2| 26.1 28.1; 24.5] 24.5] 23.5) 24.5 
26. Total growth....... 25.5) 29.0! 28.0] 25.0] 26.5] 33.5] 26.5] 27.0] 24.0 23.5} 25.0| 29.5] 28.5) 22.5} 25.5! 24.0; 26.0] 29.0 26.0| 29.5 
No. of measurements Lig) GoGOllscasd) Uae oollae am aos ion» slioom a laos ne leans Jisiie: shale isverre.sisif\s aiesbie fini adala)|(eceietetell {ape ite wif cite ater all air eee ete Ciena eee 
¢ Corrected growth...| 27.5] 31.1! 30.0] 26.8] 28.3] 36.7 28.3) 28.8) 25.6] 25.0] 26.5] 31.3) 24.9] 23.8) 26.9 25.3/ 27.4] 30.5] 27.3! 31.0 
27, Total growth....... 18.0) 11.0; 13.5) 12.5) 11.5] 13.0] 14.5} 11.0) 11.5 16.0; 13.5] 11.5) 11.0} 14.0] 13.5] 14.0] 11.5] 12.5 9.5) 12.5 
No. of measurements ra eects (eeperd aceeced Dene es Located Cree aren) eee (a -re e me ond S ON Peta a Ce Pe 
Corrected growth...| 19.6] 11.9] 14.6] 13.5! 12.4] 14.0 15.6) 11.8) 12.4) 17.2; 14.5} 12.3] i1.8! 15.0 14.4/ 14.9] 12.2) 13.3! 10.0! 13.3 
{@ Total growth..... 4.0) 4.0 3.0} 3.0) 4.0 3.5) 4.0 4.5, 45] 4.5 4.5 5.9 5.0 6.0 7.0} OF.5 7.5 8.0 7.0 5.5 
& No, of meas’ments Oe cera ri eee tired Coed Oe x to ere nega rane ete agen em POTN eS ee or 
29. Corrected growth . 4.5) 4.5 3.4 3.4 4.5 3.9 4.5 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.0 5.5 5.5 6.6 Tet 8.3 8.3 8.8! Kes 6.0 
30. Total growth....... 8.0) 10.0} 10.5) 16.5} 10.0] 11.0] 10.5! 12.5 7.6 7.5} 8.0! 10.0} 9.5} 9.5) 11.0 9.0 9.0) 10.5 9.5] 10.0 
No. of measurements Med rina |s oe auctor abn ec Ooo nee alcar. tisoe clam. e Tes «eis | wish s caf Sat Bias ste we wil loue, allntc\| tae Nuke fide mare ere ete eens ae 
Corrected growth... 9.0) 11.2; 11.8) 18.5} 11.1] 12.3! 11.7] 12.8 8.3 8.3 8.8; 11.1) 10.6} 10.6) 12.1 9.9 9.9; 11.5) 10.5] 11.0 
31. Total growth....... 9.0 7.0 6.5 8.5 9.5} 8.0] 9.5} 11.0 9.5; 10.0; 10.5} 10.0) 10.0] 12.0 8.5) 10.0] 10.0 7.0} 10.0] 10.0 
No. of measurements pn eae ce res Crea Cro eee Dread Ceceaey (far | Arwen GEN RAN hy oe ap at PSA e 9h ee See 
Corrected growth...| 10.3 8.0 7.4 9.7; 10.8 9.1; 10.7) 12.4) 10.7] 11.3) 11.8] 11.2] 11.2] 13.5 10:5) 912.2] 1k2 40) ae ea Et: 
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318 Taste F.—Growth of Sequoia washingtoniana by Groups for each Decade—Continued. 

e-)/e8/8/8/8)/ 8/91/81 8)/8) 81s) ele) ei eis) F | sy F 

Group. bide: a “ ~ ot _ vs of _ Pa A os ral ol, “4 i w= s = a 

So Bp Sy S|) Bil Sal Mapes a es | $ | 8.) Ba Bal Se Ba aoe ae es 
3 ee a (ie RI | ra J | fe al Pk || i ee 
13, Total growth....... 1005.0/1006.5! 970.0] 943.5 | 898.0 | 801.0] 408.0] 336.0].....]..... | PP Oe ee RS eels sm Slasee attr ose ar Mio ges 
No. of measurements} 46 44 44 42 37 31 17 1D Ee aye eveille -eieverstlie co verelie'|is  sVelotel|iemstiehiall sietpvahel| etohegaiat| eat enee | oFa¥atalinll -ieiausile/tleusestele tte asial=is 
Corrected growth...] 278.0] 273.0] 256.0) 249.0 | 234.0 | 199.0 | 101.8 | 79.5)... .).. 6. [e nee efoeesefessealereee|erses|sssccfeccesleccastsersstecccs 
14. Total growth...... .[1122.0/1136.0/1149.0] 996.5 | 962.0 | 886.5 933.0 {1000.0} 912.0 | 965.5 | 923.0 | 767.0 | 749.0 | 596.5 | 490.5 | 463.0 | 282.5 | 357.5 | 229.01..... 
No. of measurements} 51 |.....|..--- 51 BO! Se Srepc ta Nevers: ore! listececaucll oatetope 60° | 48 44 36 26 21 17 11 11 But chuct ots 
Corrected growth. ..| 356.0] 356.0) 357.0) 307.0 293.0 | 266.0 | 274.0 | 289.0] 250.0 | 267.0 | 253.0 | 208.0 | 200.0 | 157.5 | 129.5} 122.5} 74.7| 91.0) 55.0]..... 
15. Total growth....... 845.5! 860.0} 839.5! 883.5 | 867.0 | 923.5 | 894.5 | 897.0} 871.0 | 878.0 | 890.5 | $88.0 | 951.5 | 966.0 | 960.0 | 931.0 | 924.0 | 896.5 | 809.0 | 357.0 

No. of measurements! 47 |... .0[o-e elev cec|sccii| sos cellee es sfle oie elle an ecci|e sis sails oisisrel{ elale eles is) 9iel|(e wlelslie|iriareieret ie sens 47 45 44 42 
Corrected growth. ..| 306.0] 307.0) 297.0) 308.0 | 300.0 217.0 | 302.5 | 302.0] 290.5 | 290.0 | 390.5 | 319.0 | 304.5 | 306.0 | 301.5 | 289.0 | 282.0 | 268.0 | 242.5; 252.5 
16. Total growth....... 506.0! 532.0] 558.5] 514.0 | 566.0 | 569.5 | 568.5 | 593.0] 560.0 | 558.5 | 561.0 | 561.5 | 604.5 | 625.0 | 596.0 | 655.5 | 674.5 | 641.5 | 631.5} 665.5 

No: of measurements] 83 |... .}o.0 eles scelseeeclics ce ole ee sw]ergirevel| sce sie} e « ¥epellls evel elellieainiare|(aiscniasi| onetetelei|loteleteyallielel-rape| elateletel in iniaiote ictatetsie 33 
Corrected growth. ..| 204.5} 212.0) 220.0) 200.0 | 218.0 | 217.5 | 214.5 | 221.5 207.5 | 213.5 | 203.0 | 201.0 | 214.0 | 219.0 | 207.0 | 225.0 | 230.0 | 216.0 | 211.0 | 220.5 
17, Total growth....... 630.5] 637.0! 662.0] 673.0 | 649.0 | 680.5 | 733.0 | 777.0 | 748.0 | 763.5 | 717.0 | 753.0 | 786.5 | 838.0 | 863.0 | 814.0 | 905.5 | 979.5 | 971.5 |1032.5 
No. of measurements] 47> |)... ele. 00] clos vel ss viele «enccefies se elle seinen © e-clell # aispe wills esse elie» leialle||'eteteus/at}is\ sie) oe] lcol a) site n!|leLol-aretall isis ale iallisiaiel sini thenenehele) etenaien 
Corrected growth...} 293.0; 292.0} 300.0) 300.0 | 286.0 | 299.0 | 317.0 334.0] 318.0 | 321.0 | 298.0 | 319.0 | 351.0 | 336.0 | 342.0 | 319.0 | 352.0 | 375.0 | 370.0 | 389.0 
18. Total growth....... 333.5) 336.0) 381.5] 355.5 | 358.0 | 394.0 | 391.0 | 387.5) 412.5 | 498.5 433.5 | 460.5 | 442.5 | 424.5 | 450.5 | 423.5 | 452.6 | 427.0 | 425.8 | 472.5 
Now of measurements| 30-2}... also 5 sie] acre ofie ees alles 0 0:0\]la0'e 6.0['< ecole ei] eee o.0i]'e afeyal oil latereleielllaleeraie:|eiatenatel| ole termiel| ntelsts teil (ole usie eal elaaisisy| aaiaieiel Metelsiatel ene e 
Corrected growth...| 175.0} 174.0} 195.0] 179.0 | 179.0 | 194.5 | 192.0 | 187.0] 198.0 | 203.0 | 202.0 211. | 201.0 | 191.0 | 201.0 | 186.5 | 197.5 | 135.0 | 182.0 | 200.0 
19. Total growth....... 240.5| 249.0] 234.5! 244.0 | 231.5 | 230.5 | 239.0 | 259.5] 279.5 | 269.5 | 277.0 | 283.0 | 296.5 | 243.5 | 291.5 | 294.5 | 285.5 | 281.5 | 281.5 | 283.5 
No.of measurements) 25. |. vice else b.00|e ore sifires.6 oles scare] eis 0-6 [in 0 nil’ sini olf «tin ayes eiere [tole er ete [lo aie imawil eile? wien! | etelol ete fiunelpe intel talitetsioiieh > al eaeae re aene 
Corrected growth...| 153.0} 156.5] 145.5] 149.0} 139.0 | 137.0 | 140.0 | 150.0} 159.5 | 151.5 | 154.0 | 155.5 | 161.0 130.0 | 154.0 | 154.6 | 147.0 | 143.5 | 142.0} 144.5 
20. Total growth....... 478.5| 458.0! 479.0] 498.5 | 511.0 | 485.0 | 495.0 | 500.5) 507.5 | 516.5 | 554.0 | 581.5 | 604.5 | 628.0 | 613.5 | 619.0 | 645.5 | 634.5 | 655.5 | 634.0 
No. of measurernents| - 49 fec.Fec few banificce oll e overs | eve rovece] oie eieleile @ 6 lacol| eis eveusil le o.o0\ asaj|(olioteue 6)| io ane, ll @lehet ena llve tear stn /|leitaln\ie| fal sha elist ete te take fsa teoliall Ctatelets |eteeacae 
Corrected growth...| 342.0} 324.0] 335.0| 345.0 | 349.0 | 327.0 | 328.0 | 328.0) 329.0 | 330.0 | 349.0 | 361.0 | 370.0 | 380.0 366.0 | 365.0 | 375.0 | 363.0 | 371.0 | 355.0 
21. Total growth....... 125,0| 136.0] 133.0] 129.5 | 133.5 | 143.0 | 140.0 | 158.0! 142.5 | 161.5 | 155.5 | 166.0 | 167.5 | 178.5 | 171.5 | 173.0 | 174.5 | 178.0 | 177.0 | 186.0 
No: of measurements) 217 iiiscé a sove.| oe reall ce ord o's o-a eifleseieiwoe|| © oi j)\ave e.e0eifia's te, «sy lisea tesa, oi fletea) ojo: 1's eoatlo wllerego) wile lta totale hel Metaite) Wl ltnlcetioMteerl late talieta ll iedieeetel | etoile teeteeetan 
Corrected growth...| 97.0) 105.0/ 102.0} 98.0 | 100.0 | 106.6 | 203.0 | 115.0] 102.5 | 115.0 | 110.0 | 115.5 | 115.0 | 121.0 | 114.5 | 114.5 114.0 | 114.5] 112.0} 116.0 
22. Total growth....... 185.0| 183.5} 190.5] 186.5 | 181.0 | 186.0 | 199.0 | 195.5] 196.5 | 201.0 | 213.0 | 207.5 | 207.5 | 219.6 | 211.0 | 213.0 | 215.0 | 206.0 | 203.5 | 215.5 
No; of measurements)... 24 fic ssv'lleca-oce wif ore: vei|/o: 4 ore oil's areveifie ©revesailleletene, oi] i -¢fedesil 2 w7aile i]s alens) <1|lat nie! =!ai| Moray a oo 4ue\aiefete:|(n cofisyiata||)oiisitel retell elle ale ttotetele al aaa siete ete 
Corrected growth...| 156.0] 154.0) 159.5] 155.5 | 150.0 | 153.5 | 163.5 | 160.0] 160.0 | 162.5 | 171.0 | 166.0 | 165.0 | 173.5 | 166.0 | 166.0 | 166.0 | 157.5 | 154.0 162.0 
23. Total growth....... 72.0| 74.0| 74.5! 79.0; 85.0] 79.0] 80.0] 79.5} 83.0] 78.0] 83.5] 79.0] 81.0] 81.5} 91.0; 84.5] 83.0} 77.0| 78.0] 87.5 
INO: of measurements! — LT> [is.cs re s]io cee chs corse] oc ayers [ie esaretwificrsereve (> © oie wills ateleresl slelelae,fia eyetl eile efererelliererere aillensteleire! lated e/=Me | hetatre ett tetetia taiailtelalre tate taliateietel atetelace 
Corrected growth...| 64.3| 66.0] 66.0) 69.6] 74.6] 69.0| 69.6| 69.0] 71.5] 67.0| 71.3} 67.2; 68.5| 68.6| 76.2| 70.5) 68.7; 63.5] 64.0] 71.5 
24. Total growth....... 13.5} 14.0! 15.0] 16.0} 16.0] 14.0] 12.5 13.0) 13.5] 12.0] 14.5] 16.0) 15.5] 13.0} 11.0} 12.0) 11.6] 12.0} 11.0 13.5 
No. of measurements QO scece: goed ayaa vollisico res oxeil wie tererei| o.oo ueeai| ee oreuall Seeuaues ail ove/e: oce)] eteheefell eres ereteer poten ake ltt avetsy atte: tevere vee! [ta tahte walt toteta natal ate te tai iattetetall cee ieee mere 
Corrected growth...| 12.6] 13.0] 13.9) 14.8] 14.7] 12.8] 114) 11.8} 12.3] 10.8] 13.0) 14.3| 13.8/ 11.5} 9.6! 10.5} 10.1; 105] 96 9.9 
25. Total growth....... 20.0} 20.5] 24.0) 29.5; 24.5] 25.5] 25.5] 23.0) 24.5| $4.0] 36.0] 30.0| 26.5] 26.5] 25.5| 20.0] 28.0) 24.5] 23.5}; 23.0 
No. of measurements A Wlavecevarer|levecatier ail crestor cl’all ere cenereifiets ie eueif ole tere) allletaners%5)| eis Peeuei]tacny(eroireil lo sere sai] faamhe tune {fetaetensd [ley erenenetl eve) spake tiara eat la he ale stt Meletlcs tlie telat inetd 
Corrected growth...| 19.6] 20.0) 23.4) 28.7| 23.7] 24.6) 24.5! 22.0) 23.4] 32.4] 34.2) 284] 25.0|} 24.9) 23.8| 18.5) 25.8) 22.6) 21.5) 20.9 
26. Total growth....... 27.5| 32.0) 34.5) 34.5] 31.5] 31.0] 35.5! 35.5) 36.5] 34.0] 26.5] 29.5| 32.0] 28.5) 32.5] 28.5] 28.5) 28.5| 34.5) 33.0 
No. of measurements who oteah a esi tacos avcevel lesa foaai-o4) = toneral/st lee @eowedei| isleter eres] tar erat ens larleway ell afimmateralltevotare valllishet omehallienet ere heist (one telat Ananmne ban nese Boe oa Ss se 
Corrected growth...| 28.1} 32.7] 35.2) 35.1] 32.0] 31.5] 36.0| 36.0] 36.9] 34.38! 26.8) 29.5] 32.0| 28.4} 32.3} 28.3) 28.2| 28.2| 33.9] 32.4 
27. Total growth....... 14.5) 14.0} 12.0] 13.5] 16.0! 16.0] 15.0) 16.0! 12.0! 16.0] 15.5] 16.5) 18.5] 180] 19.5} 16.0} 13.6] 13.0} 15.5] 29.6 
No. of measurements Dw arene: o6) \vo,rorerreiilie iets @.0i]'e wher ece [is at verte mneeieslistete, ete lieaets, ex [lare oe 'ailioneiertare l(at chen euellte- Gre lavalltar ares oc=l[tetiel et-eletf ist eva ete fatale ity oTi al aletiatia ales ne 
Corrected growth...| 15.0} 14.5) 12.4] 14.0] 16.5] 16.5] 15.4] 16.4; 12.3| 16.3) 15.8) 16.8] 18.9] 18.3] 19.8) 16.2] 13.7) 1382) 15.7{ 19.1 
28 Total growth..... 5.5} 5.5) 5.0) 5.5} 50) 50) 4.6 5.0} 3.5] 46] 6.5 §C0| 5.0] 45; 4.0! 35) 3.5] 40; 4.0 4.5 
& No. of meas’ments .” [isvecereretlto-coyor ove: oxerei oteil|sustoveites| aust sere |'scalereve erste ews)tsCere wnei|ionaierycel| (et abe torelflellsreyei |e eeave).ei ira Bi a¥elellaussetenel Pere renste | eteeainauntt a paiestiet al i teteint einem 
L209, Corrected growth. 5.9 5.9 5.3) 59) 53] 53] 4.8 5.3) 3.7) 4.2 5.8 5.3 5.3| 4.7| 42] 3.7) 3.7] 42) 42 47 
30. Total growth....... 12.5} 11.0; 12.0] 11.0] 8.5] 9.0 8.5 8.5] 85) 7.5 6.0 6.0! 60] 65; 7.6 11.0) 8.0; 7.0}; 7.0 5.0 
No. of measureraents SP ion SeolGheinaliemios ee alloca So ecocod alan omolac ossiea codlbot calleaas rn oo Se 6) si0\| ereretane |scseid-s\|ie sete ee eine aleraione 
Corrected growth...| 13.8) 11.7; 12.8) 11.7} 9.0] 9.5) 9.0 9.0} 9.0] 7.9 6.3 6.3 6.3} 68) 7.9) 11.5| 84] 7.3] 7.3 5.2 
31. Total growth....... 7.0 7.0/ 7.0; 7.0} 9.0; 9.0] 10.0 8.0; 80! 9.0 90) 9.5] 10.5} 10.0} 9.0; 10.5} 11.0! 17.0) 12.5] i115 
No. of measurements DV, ve asiliaatoe pore snereihiergia wap lievsarsy el bore © lare/l'aterore o fravacecnia ete is ima ate ails wiareiel mauiedn Rainraveltoveatete oa eae Pac etaie | ee ee eee en 
Corrected growth...| 7. 11.7] 18.0| 132| 122 
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The first line in each group in Table F indicates the sum of all the measurements of growth included in the 
group. The second line indicates the number of measurements. The third line indicates the total growth cor- 
rected for age and longevity according to Table E. The average growth, corrected or uncorrected, is obtained by 
dividing the figures in the first or third lines, respectively, by those in the second line. 
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By Groups, corrected and uncorrected, including Caspian Factor. 
When the number of measurements is not indicated in column C, it is the same as the figures next above or below. 
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1901-1910 573.5 44 | (13.01) ere (7.99) (7.11) — | 1091-1100 | 8124.5 659 12.33 | 4416.5 | 6.70 98.1 6.57 — 
1891-1900 | 5404.5 | 531 | (10.18) |(4358.4 (8.21) (7.40) — | 1081-1090 | 8268.5 659 12.58 | 4524.5 | 6.86 98.2 6.74 = 
1881-1890 | 7522.5 | 748 10.06 | 5820.5 | 7.77 7.00 — | 1071-1080 | 8228.5 659 12.50 | 4521.0] 6.85 98.3 6.74 ae 
1871-1880 | 7760.0 | 782 9.91 | 5850.6 | 7.49 6.75 — | 1061-1070 | 8106.5 658 12.31 | 4326.9 | 6.57 98.4 6.46 —s 
1861-1870 | 7522.0 | 784 9.60 | 5737. 7.30 6.60 —— | 1051-1060 | 8265.5 655 12.62 | 4389.2 | 6.70 98.5 6.60 Seo 
- 1851-1860 | 7624.0 | 785 9.70 | 5765.2 |. 7.35 6.65 — | 1041-1050 | 8567.0 655 13,08 | 4526.1} 6.91 98.6 6.82 — 
1841-1850 | 7455.5 |....... 9.50 | 5670.0] 7.21 6.53 — | 1031-1040 | 8723.5 653 13.37 | 4599.5 | 7.05 98.7 6.96 = 
1831-1840 | 7529.0 /....... 9.58 | 5689.0] 7.24 6.56 — | 1021-1030 |; 9188.5 651 14.10 | 4796.7 | 7.87 98.8 7.28 = 
1821-1830 | 7393.5 |....... 9.41 | 6683.5) 7.23 6.56 — | 1011-1020 | 9384.6 649 14.47 | 4817.6 | 7.42 98.9 7.34 = 
1811-1820 | 7687.5 |....... 9.78 | 5783.5 | 7.36 6.68 — {| 1001-1010 | 9607.0 647 14.87 | 4863.5 | 7.52 99.0 7.45 a 
1801-1810 | 7745.5 |.......| 9.86 | 5903.7} 7.51 6.83 _ 991-1000 | 9079.0 644 14.10 | 4578.8} 7.11 99.1 7.05 — 
1791-1800 | 7716.0 |....... 9.83 | 5714.3 | 7.27 6.62 _ 981-990 8638.5 644 13.40 | 4356.6 | 6.77 99.2 6.71 — 
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7755.0 
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1761-1770 | 7891.5 )....... 9.76 | 5562.4 | 7.08 5 6.47 — 951-960 8471.5 640 13.22 | 4187.6 | 6.54 99.5 6.50 _ 
1751-1760 | 8099.6 |.......] 10.03 | 5802.0! 7.38 “i 6.75 —_ 941-950 8406.0 637 13.20. | 4121.8 | 6.46 99.6 6.43 — 
1741-1750 | 8112.5 |.......| 10.80 | 5905.5] 7.51 + 6.88 — 931-940 8568.5 633 13.53 | 4180.5 | 6.60 99.7 6.58 — 
1731-1740 | 3079.5 |.......} 10.382 | 5787.5 | 7.36 5 6.75 — 921-930 8765.5 630 13.90 | 4258.3 | 6.76 99.8 6.75 _ 
1721-1730 | 7982.5 |..... -.| 10.20 | 5662.7 | 7.20 : 6.61 _ 911-920 8795.0 624 14.08 | 4271.9 | 6.83 99.9 6.82 — 
1711-1720 | 7918.0 |....... 10.18 | 5634.2 | 7.17 4 6.58 —_ 901-910 8803.0 620 14.21 | 4254.8 | 6.86 100.0 6.86 _ 
1701-1710 | 7913.0 |.......] 10.08 | 5560.1! 7.07 3 6.61 —_ St ae Se ae eet pre bes one “pr _— 
1691-1700 | 8198.5 }....... 10.42 | 5752.6 | 7.32 : 6.73 —_ 881-— » ; r : : . ew 
1681-1690 | 8342.0 | 785 10.64 | 5940.8] 7.55 : 6.96 —_ 871-880 8112.5 605 13.41 | 3774.7 | 6.24 100.0 6.24 _ 
1671-1680 | 8356.0 | 784 10.67 | 5797.5 | 7.39 R 6.82 —_ 861-870 8120.5 599 13.53 | 3847.9 | 6.42 100.0 6.42 —_— 
1661-1670 | 8256.0 | 783 10.55 | 5750.0| 7.35 f 6.78 — 851-860 8150.0 595 13.70 | 3740.4 | 6.28 100.0 6.28 me 
1651-1660 | 8210.0 | 783 10.49 | 5686.2 | 7.26 ; 6.71 _ 841-850 8220.5 595 13.80 | 3820.8! 6.42 100.0 6.42 — 
1641-1650 | 8303.5 | 782 10.62 | 5706.5 | 7.30 H 6.75 — 831-840 8175.5 590 13.85 | 3807.7 | 6.45 | 100.0 6.45 = 
1631-1640 | 8227.0; 778 10.56 | 5671.6 | 7.28 ‘ 6.74 — 821-830 8060.0 589 13.70 | 3734.4 | 6.34 100.6 6.34 = 
1621-1620 | 8360.5 |....... 10.73 | 5713.9 | 7.34 6.81 — 811-820 8219.0 586 14.03 | 3751.5 | 6.40 | 100.0 6.40 = 
1611-1620 | 8448.0 |....... 10.84 | 5730.7| 7.36 : 6.83 —_— 801-810 7963.0 578 13.77 | 3687.3 | 6.38 | 100.0 6.38 — 
1601-1610 | 3321.0| 778 10.69 | 5700.4} 7.33 A 6.81 — 791-800 8171.0 576 14.20 | 3741.6; 6.56 | 100.0 6.50 = 
1591-1600 | 8171.0 | 777 10.52 | 5526.4] 7.11 FE 6.62 —_— 781-790 8136.5 576 14.11 | 3673.7 | 6.38 | 100.0 6.38 —_ 
1581-1590 | 8260.0 | 777 10.62 | 5558.9] 7.16 : 6.67 —_ 771-780 7750.0 558 13.90 | 3530.5 | 6.32 100.0 6.32 — 
1571-1580 | 8335.0 | 775 10.78 | 6573.8| 7.19 5 6.70 — 761-770 7271.0 558 13.04 | 3383.7 | 6.06 | 100.0 6.06 oe 
1561-1570 | 8551.5 | 775 11.03 | 5640.5 | 7.28 : 6.80 -—— 751-760 7605.5 556 13.70 | 3509.6 | 6.31 100.0 6.31 — 
1551-1560 | 8402.5) 774 10.86 | 5604.6 | 7.24 3 6.77 — 741-750 7780.0 552 14.11 | 3458.0 | 6.26 100.0 6.26 _— 
1541-1550 | 8371.5 | 773 10.82 | 5472.9| 7.08 h 6.62 —_— 731-740 7778.0 552 14.11 | 3400.4 | 6.17 100.0 6.17 — 
1531-1540 | 8422.5 | 773 10.90 | 5448.5} 7.04 . 6.59 — 721-730 7442.5 545 13.63 | 3330.3 | 6.11 100.0 6.11 — 
1521-1530 | 8371.5 | 772 10.86 | 5372.4 | 6.95 rH 6.52 — 711-720 7781.5 543 14.32 | 3307.8 | 6.08 | 100.0 6.08 — 
1611-1520 | 8405.0 | 772 10.90 | 5356.3 | 6.93 i 6.51 — 701-710 7625.0 537 14.21 | 3361.9 | 6.26 100.0 6.26 — 
1501-1510 | 8124.0| 770 10.55 | 5114.0; 6.65 5 6.25 —_ 691-700 7526.0 527 14.30 | 3319.5 | 6.30 10.00 6.30 _ 
1491-1500 | 7853.5 | 766 10.27 | 5019.6} 6.55 . 6.17 — 681-630 7349.0 518 14.18 | 3269.9 | 6.30 | 100.0 6.30 — 
1481-1490 | 7840.0! 765 10.23 | 4944.3| 6.46 X 6.08 — 671-680 7290.5 517 14.10 | 3237.7 | 6.25 100.0 6.25 _— 
1471-1480 | 7749.5| 763 10.14 | 4888.2| 6.41 2 6.04 -— 661-670 7156.0 511 14.01 | 3154.0 | 6.17 100.0 6.17 _ 
1461-1470 | 7877.0 | 759 10.38 | 4921.6| 6.47 e yan — pat 5 oe ae 5 Fe sats 4 On sone pe == 
1- Bt eet a 10.81 | 5258.3} 6.93 : 55 _— = 5 . i A i — 
vice n74 a ow easoe 11.28 | 5235.2 | 6.89 4 6.51 — 631-640) 6943.0 489 14.18 | 3057.8 | 6.24 100.0 6.24 — 
1431-1440 | 8709.5 |....... 11.49 | 5260.2| 6.92 : 6.54 — 621-630 6852.0 483 14.18 | 3008.6 | 6.22 | 100.0 6.22 — 
1421-1430 | 8831.5 | 759 11.67 | 5252.7| 6.92 . 6.55 — 611-620 7179.0 471 15.28 | 3114.7 | 6.60 100.0 6.60 ad 
1411-1420 | 9047.5 | 757 11.98 | 5326.2! 7.04 b 6.68 —- 601-610 6999.0 460 15.20 | 3138.3 | 6.81 100.0 6.81 —_ 
1401-1410 | 9070.0 | 755 eet: pole an 3 ove —  lbeets ne pits ES bee . oe pet eh —- 
- 9206.0.) . caccss ' 5324. 7.0, Z — = 4 . 2. ; 4 H a 
ieneiaeo 9545.0 | 755 12.62 | 5478.1 | 7.25 5 6.89 -- 571-580 6517.0 435 15.00 | 2883.1 | 6.63 | 100.0 6.63 oor 
1371-1380 | 9936.0 | 752 13.20 | 5570.9 | 7.41 4 7.06 _ 561-570 6282.5 429 14.65 | 2785.2 | 6.48 | 100.0 6.48 — 
1361-1370 | 9945.5 | 752 13.22 | 6538.7 | 7.27 i 6.93 -—— 551-560 5999.5 re es, ee ee wane Pe = 
1351-1360 | 9900.5 742 13.35 | 5529.1 | 7.45 ® 7.12 --- 641-550 6245.5 4 Fi BY ; f é — 
1341-1350 | 10121.0 | 736 13.76 | 5646.5| 7.66 95.6 7.32 -— 531-540 5762.0 411 14,02 | 2623.6 | 6.38 | 100.0 6.38 SS 
1331-1340 | 9975.0 | 726 13.73 | 5631.9| 7.75 95.7 TAL — 521-530 5794.0 409 14.17 | 2642.2 | 6.46 | 100.0 6.46 a 
1321-1320 | 8796.0} 704 12.50 | 6201.8) 7.39 95.8 7.08 _ 511-520 100.0 6.44 => 
1311-1320 | 8354.0 | 697 12.00 | 5034.6 | 7.23 95.9 6.93 _ 501-510 100.0 6.45 —_— 
1301-1310 | 7687.5 | 695 11.05 | 4630.2 | 6.67 96.0 6.40 -= 491-500 100.0 6.36 — 
1291-1300 | 7359.5 | 690 10.68 | 4535.8 | 6.57 96.1 6.31 —_ 481-490 100.0 6.38 = 
1281-1290 | 7274.5 | 690 10.55 | 4492.0} 6.51 96.2 6.26 — 471-480 100.0 6.44 = 
1271-1280 | 7257.0 | 687 10.58 | 4480.9| 6.53 96.3 6.29 a 461-470 100.0 6.30 << 
1261-1270 | 7366.0 | 685 10.76 | 4526.3 | 6.60 96.4 6.36 _ 451-460 100.0 6.28 ae 
1251-1260 | 7383.0 | 685 10.78 | 4519.4 |. 6.59 96.5 6.36 _— 441-450 100.0 6.29 3 
1241-1250 | 7406.0} 682 10.86 | 4509.2] 6.61 96.6 6.38 — 431-440 100.0 6.31 => 
1231-1240 | 7417.0| 682 10.87 | 4481.8} 6.57 96.7 6.36 — 421-430 100.0 6.48 = 
1221-1230 | 7787.5} 680 11.45 | 4619.6 | 6.80 96.8 6.58 —_— 411-420 100.0 §.29 _ 
1211-1220 | 7598.5 | 676 11.24 | 4497.5| 6.65 96.9 6.44 —_— 401-410 100.0 6.38 oS 
1201-1210 | 7495.5 | 672 11.16 | 4487.5 | 6.68 97.0 6.47 -_ 391-400 100.2 6.66 = 
1191-1200 | 7793.0 | 672 11.16 | 4450.2 | 6.63 97.1 6.43 -— 381-390 100.4 6.50 Es 
1181-1190 | 7287.0 | 670 10.89 | 4296.3} 6.41 97.2 6.22 —_ 371-380 100.6 6.78 ad 
1171-1180 | 7455.0 | 669 11.16 | 4341.8] 6.48 97.3 6.30 —_ 361-370 100.8 ap a 
1161-1170 | 7376.5 | 669 11.02 | 4249.2); 6.35 97.4 6.18 —_— 351-360 ae ae wa 
1151-1160 | 7347.0 667 11.02 | 4214.8] 6.32 97.5 6.16 —_ 341-350 101.2 6. ; 

1141-1150 | 7555.5 | 667 11.32. | 4276.8 | 6.42 97.6 6.27 —_— 331-340 101.4 pe — 
1131-1140 | 7866.0 | 665 11.82 | 4397.5 | 6.61 97.7 6.45 —_ 321-330 101.6 Se — 
1121-1130 | 7937.5 | 662 12.00 | 4432.0] 6.69 97.8 6.54 _ 311-320 101.8 6.9 — 
1111-1120 | 7985.0 | 659 12.12 | 4420.1 | 6.70 97.9 6.55 _ 801-310 102.0 6.96 _ 
1101-1110 | 7975.0 |....... 12.10 | 4386.5 | 6.65 98.0 6.51 -- 291-300 _ 
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TasLe G.—Summary of Growth of Sequoia washingtoniana. Trees measured in 191 1 and 1912. 
By Groups, corrected and uncorrected, including Caspian Factor—Continued. 


When the number of measurements is not indicated in column C, it is the same as the figures next above or below. 


Se 
. lag E)| c) | a | @ 
(A) ® |C |M)/ 4] ] @] @|] wo (A) P). ND OD - ) ay (G) See ae 
1g ' ; 1 j a & ay. he -_ KS Ae ee 
Abe Fae ee ees aides se Leg] 3 se s2 1/384] 52) SE] a. | S58 33 
eg lie) ake S95 BO sae o25 42 Date of 38 Aa Qo naps 2 & =) ERS 2 
Datel | PG | se REE gS) BS] ae aba ide [bee ee eee ieee lege fe | 28 |dvo| 25 
decade. | Bg | SH IEES| $e] Sel] SS | EPO! Se | decade. 3% sE|esgh) of |] se] 64/2387 8 
38 sB1ESH| SS] FS | OM lk Ss é 2% IE ads Bs | bs moe] # 8 
BR me Lad 1 + 
24| 692 | — | 520-511 | 3385 | 24 | 14.10 |144.0 | 600 | 115.0 | 6.90 | 7.39 
ie net: Be ae ee : ee jovoumatael ane 530-521 | 324.0 | 22 14.72 153 2 6.97 115.0 8.01 7.32 
261-270 | 4675.0 | 284 | 1647 |19984/ 7.03 | 1028 | 7.23 | — | 540-531 | 291.5 A evra cores er FEF mpm eh, Sr 
251-260 | 4571.0 | 283 | 16.15 | 1960.6] 6.93 | 103.0 | 7.14 | — | 550-541 | 316.5 a reer eileen 
241-250 | 4601.5 | 280 | 16.42 | 1956.1| 6.97 | 103.2-| 7.19 | — | 560-551 | 305.0 | 20 15.25 :192-95)) A693 410 inet eee 
231-240 | 4479.0 | 272 | 16.50 | 1913.4| 7.04 | 1034 | 728 | — | 570-661 | 308.0 | 20 40 | 1421] 711 | 1150 | 8.17 | 7.81 
a 4497.0 | 265 | 16.98 | 1915.5] 7.22 | 103.6 | 7.49 | — | 580-571 | 287.0 | 19 | 15. : : 3 
recieote Derren parr gn errr iaerscgi er: 103.8- 7.43 — | 390-581 103.5 19 | 12.90 | 96.3 6.42 115.0 7.28 7.17 
201-210 | 4263.7 | 253 | 16.85 | 1805.4] 7.13 | 104.0 | 7. ne Bee 2. 8 2. ae ee deere ee 
-200 | 4112.5 | 247 | 16.67 |1759.1| 7.12 | 1042 | 742 | — | 610-601 | 1920 |....... 12.80 | 91. é 6: ; ‘ 
ees ei ees 1615.8| 6.75 | 1044 | 7.05 | — | 620-611 | 209.0 |....... 13.95 | 98.0] 6.54 115.0 7.51 7.41 
171-180 | 3680.0 | 237 | 15.53 | 1579.4| 6.66 | 104.6 | 697 | — | 630-621 | 2260 | 15 | 15.08 | 102.1 | 671 115.0 | 771 | 7.73 
161-170 | 3722.5 | 235 | 15.86 | 1586.1] 6.75 | 104.8 | 7.08 | — | 640-631 | 1865 | 13 | 1435 | 9051 693 115.0 | 7.96 | 7.86 
151-160 | 3682.0 | 232 | 15.88 |15709| 6.77 | 105.0 | 7.11 | — | 650-641 | 187.5 |....... 1442 | 89.5 | 6.88 115.0 | 7.90 | 7.92 
141-150 | 3750.5 | 230 | 16.60 | 1569.2] 681 | 1052 | 7.16 | — | 660-651 | 1930 |....... 14.85 | 894 | 6.88 115.0 | 7.90 | 8.29 
131-140 | 3608.5 | 225 | 16.05 | 15221] 6.76 | 105.4 7.12 oe) 670-661 228.5 fo... 17.20 102.4 7.88 115.0 | 9.06 | 8.99 
121-130 | 3624.5 | 222 | 16.32 | 1518.7| 6.84 | 1056 | 727 | — | 680-6 ie ee i é ; ; 
111-120 | 3563.0 | 220 | 16.40 | 1479.4| 6.72 | 105.8 | 7.11 | — | 690-681 | 2140 ||... 16.48 | 944 | 7.26 115.0 8.35 8.20 
101-110 | 3439.5 | 215 | 16.00 | 1445.5| 6.72 | 1060 | 7.12 | — | 7zoo-e91 | 1925 ||... 1480 | 85.3 | 6.67 | 115. 55 | 7.84 
91-100 | 3282.0 | 209 | 15.72 | 1384.4] 6.63 | 106.2 | 7.04 | — | 710-701 | 201.0 | 13. | 1545 | 860! 662 | 11501! 76 7.37 
81-90 | 3296.0 | 207 | 15.90 | 1383.9] 6.68 | 1064 | 7.11 | — | 720-711 | 1380 | 11 | 1255 | 665 | 605 | 1150 696 7.40 
71-80 | 3611.5 | 207 | 17.50 | 1491.2| 7.21 | 1066 | 7.68 | — | 730-721 | 1540 |....... 14.00 | 73.1 | 6.64 | 115.0 | 7.64 7.67 
61-70 | 3558.5 | 203 | 17.51 | 1456.4] 7.17 | 1068 | 7.66 | — | 740-731 | 1715 |......; 15.60 | 802 | 7.30] 115.0] 8.40 7.95 
51-60 .| 3432.5 | 198 | 17.32 | 1420.8] 7.18 | 107.0 | 7.69 | — | 750-741 | 1810 ||... )”” 16.46 | 842] 7.65 | 115.0 | 7.80 7.83 
41-50 | 3480.0 | 196 | 17.77 | 1422.2| 7.21 | 1072 | 7.73. | — | 760-751 | 1565-|....) |. 14.22 | 696 633] 1150] 7.28 33 
31-40 | 3214.0 | 184 | 17.50 | 1330.1| 7.24 | 1074] 7.77 | — | 770-761 | 1480 |. 1.1)! 13.46 | 661 | 6.00] 115.0] 690| 6. 
21-30 | 3120.0 | 180 | 17.35 | 1284.0! 7.14 | 1076 | 7.69 | — | 7s0-771 | 1365 |... 1240 | 623 | 5.67] 1150| 652 | 6.84 
11-20. | 3117.0 | 177 | 17.65 | 1279.3| 7.22 | 107.8 | 7.78 | — | 790-781 | 1540 |... 14.00 | 678 | 6.17 | 115.0 | 7.10 | 6.83 
1-10 A. D.| 2968.5 | 173 | 17.17 | 1219.0| 7.05 | 1080 | 7.61 | — | soo-701 | 1500 |...) 13.63 | 65.8 | 5.98 | 115.0 | 688 6.87 
10-1 B.C.| 2927.0 | 173 | 16.84 | 1188.1] 6.86 | 1082 | 743-| — | si0-8o1 | 3475 |... 7)! 13.40 | 634] 5.76 | 1150 | 663 | 7.0 
20-11 | 2918.0 | 167 | 17.43 | 1190.7) 7.14 | 1084 | 7.73 | — | s20-811 | 1755 |11111.! 15.95 | 72.2 | 6.56 | 115.0 | 7.55 | 7.24 
30-21 | 2682.5 | 157 | 17.10 |1117.0| 7.10 | 108.6 | 7.71 | — | 830-821 | 1800 |.... 1”) 16.38 | 72.9 | 662 | 1150 | 7.61 | 7.72 
40-31 | 2590.5 | 154 | 16.82 | 1076.0| 6.98 | 1088 | 7.59 | — | 840-831 | 190.5 | 11 | 17.32 | 766| 696/ 1150! 800| 772 
50-41 | 2552.5 | 150 | 17.01 | 1061.0] 7.08 | 109.0 | 7.72 | — | ss0-s41 | 1420 9 | 1580} 59.2 | 6.56 | 1150 | 7.55 | 7.70 
60-51 | 2464.0 | 150 | 16.42 | 10138]| 6.77 | 1092 740 | — | geo-851 | 1400 9 | 15.66 | 501 | 6.56 | 1150| 7.55 | 7.35 
70-61 | 2466.5 | 150 | 16.42 | 1004.2| 6.70 | 109.4 733 | — | 870-861 | 1370 9 | 1522 | 544 | 604 | 1150} 695 | 7.31 
80-71 | 2479.5 | 148 | 16.75 | 1002.2! 677 | 1096 | 742 | — | sso-s71 | 840 6 | 1400] 389] 647 | 1150] 744 | 7.16 
90-81 | 2418.0 | 145 | 16.68 | 982.9] 6.78 | 109.8] 744 | — | s90-881 82.0 |....... 13.68 | 37.1 6.17 115.0 7.09 7.56 
100-91 | 2360.5 | 143 | 16.50 | 960.5/ 6.72 | 1100! 7.39 | — | 900-801 | 935 |...) 5. : : a 
110-101 | 2337.0 | 141 | 16.59 | 935.7] 664 | 1102 | 7.32 | — | 910-901 86.0 |... 14.35 | 40.3 6.72 115.0 7.72 7.45 
120-111 | 2234.5 | 140 | 15.95 | 8682| 620 | 11041 685 | — | 920-911 Pe she a ‘ : : : 
teria | bimee 139 | 15.63 | 873.4| 6.28 | 1106 | 695 | — | 930-921 | 315 |... 1.7: 13.60 | 37.1 | 617 | 1150 | 7.10 | 7.94 
140-131 | 2081.0 | 137 | 15.20 | 830.1] 607 | 1108 | 673 | — | 940-931 85.5 |... 14.25 37.9 6.31 115.0 7.26 7.87 
150-141 | 2057.0 | 135 | 15.22 | 818.6| 6.06 | 111.0 | 6.73 | — | 950-941 | 1035 |.1.'°” ; ; : f : 
160-151 | 1996.5 | 133 | 15.00 | 792.6] 5.96 | 111.2 | 663 | — | 960-951 | 1075 6 | 1790] 44.6] 742 | 1150] 852] 8.74 
170-161 | 2004.0 | 131 | 15.30 | 789.9| 602 | 1114] 670 | — | 970-961 71.0 4 | 1775 32.2 8.05 115.0 | 9.25 8.67 
180-171 | 2005.0 | 130 | 15.42 | 78¢.1| 6.00 | 111.6 | 6.70 | — | 980-971 | 630 |....... : 2 ‘32 
190-181 | 1896.0 | 125 | 15.18 | 739.0] 5.91 | 111.8 | 660 | — | 990-981 | 570 |... 14.25 | 259 | 648 | 1150| 7.45 | 7.59 
200-191 | 1749.5 | 118 | 14.80 | 6920] 5.87 | 112.0 | 657 | — {1000-901 | 545 |...) 13.62 | 246] 615 | 1150 | 7.07 | 7.39 
210-201 | 1850.0 | 118 | 15.69 | 717.5] 6.08 | 1122 | 683 | — |1010-1001| 600 ||... 15.00 | 266 6.65! 1150] 7.65 | 7.32 
220-211 | 1612.5 | 112 | 1440 | 640.1| 5.72 | 1124 | 643 | — | 1020-1011! 575 |.) |! 14.37 | 252] 6.30 | 115.0 | 7.25 | 7.81 
230-221 | 1632.5 | 105 | 15.52 | 645.3| 615 | 1126 | 693 | — |1030-1021| 685 || 17.12 | 299 | 7.42 | 1150| 853 | 8.01 
240-231 | 1680.5 | 103 | 16.30 | 651.7| 6.33 | 1128 7.14 | * | 1040-1031! 660 |... 16.50 | 287 | 7.17 | 1150 | 825] 8.15 
250-241 | 1768.0 | 97 | 1822 | 681.8] 7.02 | 113.0 | 7.94 | 7.78 |1050-1041| 625 |... |, 15.62 | 26.7 | 6.67 | 1150 | 7.67 | 8.13 
260-251 | 1681.0 | 89 | 1890 | 651.9] 731 | 1132] 827 | 817 | 1060-1051 695 |... | 17.37 | 29.5 | 7.37 | 115.0 | 847 | 7.89 
270-261 | 1575.5 | 84 | 18.75 | 614.5] 7.31 | 1134 | 820 | 845 |i070-1061| 625 4 | 1562 | 262} 655 | 1150 | 753 | 7.77 
280-271 | 1356.0 | 71 | 19.10 | 549.0] 7.73 | 1136 | 8.78 | 866 |1080-1071| 445 3 | 1485 | 191] 636 | 1140] 731 | 7.45 
290-281 | 1299.5 | 68 | 19.10 | 531.8| 7.82 | 1138 | 890 | 8.75 |1090-1081| 460 |...... 15.33 | 196 | 653 | 1130 | 7.50 | 8.55 
300-201 | 1144.0 | 64 | 17.88] 4814] 7.52 | 114.0 | 257 | 868 |1100-1091| 710 |... 23.67 | 29.1 | 9.70 | 1120] 1085 | 974 
310-301 | 1117.5 | 64 | 17.45 | 464.5| 7.25 | 11421 828 | 832 |1110-1101| 710 3 | 23.67 | 28.9 | 9.63 | 111.0 | 10.68 | 9.71 
320-311 | 1086.5 | 63 | 17.23 | 446.9] 7.09 | 1144 | 8.10 | $21 | 1120-1111] 330 2 | 1650] 138] 690 | 1100] 760 | 9.88 
330-321 | 1111.0 | 63 | 17.61 | 453.3] 7.20 | 114.6 | 8.25 | 834 |1130-1121| 500 |....... 25.00 | 20.8 | 10.40 | 109.0 | 11.35 | 9.86 
340-331 | 1086.0 | 59 | 1840 | 446.0| 7.56 | 114.8 | 8.68 | 845 |1140-1131| 480 ||) 24.00 | 19.7] 9.85 | 108.0 | 10.62 | 11.29 
350-341 | 1054.5 | 59 | 17.89 | 431.7] 7.32 | 115.0 | 841 | 863 | 1150-1141! 540 ||| 27.25 | 22.2 | 11.10 | 107.0 | 11.90 | 12.71 
360-351 | 1084.0 | 57 | 19.02 | 436.4] 7.66 | 115.0 | 8.81 | 867 |1160-1151| 730 |..." 36.50 | 29.5 | 14.75 | 106.0 | 15.62 | 12.85 
370-361 | 1110.0 | 57 | 19.48 | 436.3] 7.65 | 115.0 | sso | 9.02 |1170-1161| 505 |)! 25.25 | 20.1 | 10.50 | 105.0 | 11.03 | 13.03 
380-371 | 1077.0 | 52 | 20.66 | 428.9] 8.24 | 115.0 | 9.46 | 9.06 | 1180-1171! 605 |)... 30.25 | 23.9 | 11.95 | 104.0 | 12.45 | 11.83 
390-381 | 1008.5 | 52 | 19.38 | 403.0| 7.75 | 115.0 | 8.91 | 9.23 | 1190-1181] 595 |)... 24.75 | 23.3 | 11.65 | 103.0 | 12.00 | 12.57 
400-391 | 1084.5 | 52 | 20.82 | 4222] 8.11 | 1150 | 9.33 | 9.23 |1200-1191| 67.0 |... 33.50 | 26.0 | 13.00 | 102.0 | 13.26 | 10.47 
410-401 | 1075.0 | 51 | 21.08 | 419.5| $22 | 115.0 | 9.45 | 9.22 |1210-1201| 320 |. || 16.00 | 122 | 610 | 1010] 616 | 7.01 
420-411 | 9085 | 47 | 19.32 | 363.9] 7.73 | 115.0 | 889 | 9.12 | 1220-1211! ‘85 |). **” 4.25 | 32] 1.60} 100.0] 1.0 | 3.09 
430-421 | 840.0 | 43 | 19.53 | 337.1| 7.85 | 115.0 | 9.03 | 8.82 |1930-1221| go |) .'*’ 4.00} 3.0] 1.50 | 100.0] 1.50 | 1.80 
440-431 | 766.5 | 41 | 18.70 | 309.2] 7.53 | 115.0 | 8.65 | 8.78 | 1240-1231] 125 |) ...' 625 | 46 | 230 | 100.0 | 230 | 1.93 
450-441 | 768.0 | 41 | 18.75 | 309.1] 7.53 | 1150] 865 | 844 |1250-1241| 110 |...” 5.50 | 40} 200 | 100.0 | 2:00 | 2.42 
460-451 | 718.5 | 40 | 17.98 | 278.8] 6.97 | 115.0! 8.01 | 7.95 |1260-1251| 165 |... 8.251 59] 295|1000| 295 | 2.73 
470-461 | 546.5 | 36 | 15.18 | 225.3] 6.25 | 115.0 | 7:19 | 7.60 |1270-1261| 185 |. ..7 9.25 | 65 | 3.25| 1000] 325 | 328 
480-471 | 472.0 | 30 | 15.72 | 200.1] 6.70 | 115.0 | 7.70 | 7.39 | 1280-1271; 215 |) 7.” 10.75 | 7.3 | 3.65] 1000 | 3.5 | 3.65 
490-481 | 348.5 | 26 | 13.40 | 164.7! 6.32 | 115.0 | 7.27 | 7.52 |1290-1281| 245 |1.°° 7 12.25 | 81 | 4.05] 1000 | 405 | 4.27 
500-491 | 383.5 | 26 | 14.74 | 171.9] 6.60 | 115.0 | 7.58 | 7.37 |1300-1291| 320 |...° 16.00 | 104] 5.20 | 1000 | 520 | 527 
510-501 | 330.5 | 24 | 13.78 | 151.2] 630 | 11501 7.25 | 724 |1310-1301| 420 2 | 2100 | 1311 65511000 | 655 |....... 


* At 240 B. c. the number of r.easurem 
ber of trees, the mean of 3 decades has been 


ents falls below 100. Previous to this date, 
substituted for the values of column’H in our 


in order to avoid violent and sudden fluctuations due to the small num- 
final curve of climatic fluctuations, fig. 50. 
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When the number of trees is not indicated, it is the same as the figure next above or below the blank. Inthe column showing average 
growth the figures under A indicate the values where allowance is made for the dropping out of group after group of trees in the 
earlier centuries, while under B no allowance has been made. Where only one set of figures is given in the column of average growth, 
the values A and B are the same. In plotting the curves of figure 31 the values under B have in all cases been used. (See figure 31.) 


Sequoia sempervirens. Red Fir, Tahoe, California, Red Fir, Idaho. Douglas Fir, Idaho. 
Date. Average growth, |30-year Average growth. Average growth. | 30-year 
Sane) Deter | ACAI Ol, > ——| mean of ee ed NORTE On 
A. B. A. A. B. A B. A 
1901-1910 _ -— — a4 = plese = = 
1891-1900 0.352 _ _ 0.402 — 0.300 — _ 
1881-1890 0.367 _— 0.375 UP PD bes Oe ly O:400" ome aie 0.372 
1871-1880 0.407 —_ 0.399 OA ST CY: 5 yp aera > ees 0.387 
1861-1870 0.424 _— 0.425 0.430" ane cae OS45. ae 0.392 
1851-1860 0.445 _ 0.457 OBO see a. OAT Shae 0.876 
1841-1850 0.502 — 0.472 488 ats otc ok OB Y(Ue PR ise 0.356 
1831-1840 0.469 _— 0.479 ODO Sia bec. O.28AN as eae 0.352 
1821-1830 0.467 — 0.485 G.5 Oval eo (18 Ly Al ae 0.377 
1811-1820 0.520 —_ 0.502 O SSiea ie oe, cen. O.440. IN oc cao 0.435 
1801-1810 0.520 _ 0.531 0.450, im ected O47 Mle es « chapaxe 0.412 
1791-1800 0.554 _— 0.529 (Og he Oe Sa ee ESS $50 | epee Sia 0.367 
1781-1790 0.512 _— 0.524 O57 Ora yrs OS LOW eps ay 0) chore 0.338 
1771-1780 0.506 — 0.514 UF Gh one A O32 Mell eee nae 0.358 
1761-1770 0.524 —_— 0.530 OCS ote. O94 needs oe 0.385 
1751-1760 0.561 —- 0.557 OAT Bb wilincAe <1. O3OT sek c ees 0.400 
1741-1750 0.586 _ 0.580 OSS Tel ccttckan see: O41 Git x caters 0.421 
1731-1740 0.592 _— 0.589 ODSS mala co oe O45 Gil... e-a coa 0.414 
1721-1730 0.588 _ 0.591 OL DSS masta. tes ae ees OBST ain he ceca 0.402 
1711-1720 0.592 _ 0.584 O6S2 Se eee OST Tavs «chars 0.384 
1701-1710 0.573 — 0.587 0:50 Wah caoornees O390 na it. a oeeras 0.410 
1691-1700 0.596 _— 0.578 0.537 0.540 0.461 0.450 0.422 
1681-1690 0.566 _ 0.568 0.517 0.497 0.405 0.402 0.448 
1671-1680 0.542 _ Lie ad te 0.645 0.498 0.478 0.469 (0.438) 
1661-1670 0,532 — 0.540 0.690 0.533 0.430 :418)" || see 
1651-1660 0.535 _— 0.537 0.750 0.608) lh ae oie dzcsavall eve cyers ccs taraceve aenenen teeotoks ana do 
1641-1650 0.543 _— meee (Be ODOLS 0873 i O488 lea aece anh: acce colee te ot et ake 
1631-1640 0.536 _ GORE [ottnnn, | OAS8 | OADO OT O44 Poe alesis gerlacdat ech bron, Aco ie 
1621-1630 0.517 _ BOD ences | C000 tO BOOT O4IG. |e. tare tlsc decent oie Oh ee eet 
1611-1620 0.506 _- SOTO Te Oe] OMRE TY O.87T | ORI Ve eden ce dnecl. a ans oltre ceeding eon ee eee 
1601-1610 0.525 _ scald he 7 Sia LIE 7s i al ag ace Pee ae Re Ll el Pm ale Gitaloe | aie eg 
1591-1600 0.544 —_ D8 Leak nn |) Oat | OTT 2) OBER la ean osetiege bos shes aed at ee ee 
1581-1590 0.545 _— DOSE tas mezost ORR OBE OS0E |. cee A ueat esl aoe. ua fiance ohn oth eee ee 
1571-1580 0.534 —_ OPO ics a See OATS. | OBOE TP ee on iss accep eee te meet ah ee eee 
1561-1570 0.533 _ OBER oie athe | OORT | 6 OSOT I OBI, SEAR cote als low closgen Sula eet om lear een aa 
1551-1560 0.529 _— OBO ik a AO OB ais 0.588" 10.060. Jos. eee ciao vy bia Se + as. Lelie cee eas oe dl an ee 
1541-1550 0.530 _— BED of my ee OGG a O.B2E- of EO-618) Lf o:ceesscol ote echo tosifusvdeagerayeds heihocreeebnc heeled 
1531-1540 0.529 _— DDC RSE) ORIN 1 5 O4B2). |e oe naa’ lash 25! cistaty dochte eo don lull dencactacte et al vee uae ee 
1521-1530 0.549 _ Oe het ieead are sacvshen ety teens eas lackie etia cece 1a )s athe te ee ee 
1511-1520 0.537 _ Oe ae tr Gls nc howcahe ede Moen vac ln 25's n «ahs o.a44 <1, oy AEE L coet ol eet ee 
1501-1510 0.542 _ Bd emacs el vinttraina heise tae esta brie, Bota atdouca. ch coor aan nates cxegioasllacerse sae edd ee), es ee 
1491-1500 0.572 _— MP ipa asia pie Perak nian Ce v4 Vote oes edn PM sah ake > pelea wice Obtae aw’, dx TORU. Mens ne ey 
1481-1490 0.571 _ TS rare tae acre NaN d Foe hL voix s'e Wich enone boule cncidhaaht tacked inane: Ahem ila Meee ee 
1471-1480 0.573 — EET 208 Brien hes amalae s Bae Tel vo de’ gan alae sein odd wea gin Gren | Moca, as shee LPR ee 
1461-1470 0.577 _ OPER he dnir a |g sit mee ieris ew «val vinle, a gost) waivers 3 ace kh orek ands Pee eae es he RT eee ee 
1451-1460 0.602 —_— POOR k ve Cale a me a upton + Pirie sinpe sien mince S ae ie Pad Oko atk ale odes ne Sees eat ee a ee eee 
1441-1450 0.633 — POE aa sh teal ven tseadionaa vil mplpreawSmicines cn vicadinland les Ae on Mince can eh etme ee Le 
1431-1440 0.622 _ DOO le cto ca aeahcimias « Pvik oh (rate t sce peacvaet|es sti kate weaalcgs lace coat ea ele ee ee ee 
1421-1430 |....... 0.624 = Deer ie pres is | Otas wales ee bu ao [enim day leas celeb odes Lem te ck od tian copa ea eke ok ee 
1411-1420 |....... 0.606 _ O02 Bi Seance ane mee ttriee ie | s nmraet a] etches alee k tlsees |p one VMs Nee ae sc of mie wl anne a me | aa 
1401-1410 |- 0.576 — OPE aatidan foes e aaadad sip 2b oPaaisio eae shied sects 5 <u> tac te abe yc dele atte Uta den Oe eee ee 
1391-1400 0.578 _ DRPes gry alpen Mricese |<< bease rier mat ®-leti'es «acachona st, «ashes daetaaes oleceooteleme rece let nieee: eee 
1381-1390 |....... 0.563 — DNR Aria ee aA oe ond we fs aire hee aly sions oll @ vx aw whan fa sea sw’ | de gamed amnion e heen hs ee iene ee 
1871-1380 |....... 0.580 ~ MR geek too oh Chal me 8 oe yt rlhe «mac hcdieins LNcvheo ic amey. 8 miele cel Meine tees oak face aCe eae ee ete 
1361-1370 0.606 —_ RCO fame neat Ss taepacial oh Fee > oil erga gl i ae wre bain shod sala w 0, 2x eglde seumtonn «lest eee al ee eens ee ee 
1351-1360 0.547 — IE aes Pca a ear aera ier cceety MMR wr ey nek rie stead bea tyRMe  Y Ge cod MT 
1341-1350 |....... 0.596 = Bee loans] 0999 cua] aa Mes 0|> ane veg snatas <ahC> «Ma cuil oe cunietl as quanay ieee er eelomm ined ol nee ee eee 
1331-1840 |....... 0.602 —_ MMOs sie. r]| rec nad ar telat wieliey acai Mteapaeisal's Fncs'n:a an ax gis g AG dorgepqny $1 CR eet net Re ee 
1321-1330 0.596 SMe cede e aS A alae Tei Ne se OKA 1a Oey Bi AbBY ENO IA 8 86:40 0l¥: 1979 be co, bil biaSe 5-aai|lolornlalts esttiell ig sre allel aval lslolacw ra aapte oie aie oe licaton creme ee mR meee - 


326 Tapte H.—Summary of Growth of Trees, measured by United States Forest Service—Continued. 
ss — ooo | 3 
Jeffrey Pine, S. California. | Sugar Pine, 8. Calif. Bull Pine, S. Calif. Shortleaf Pine, Arkansas. 
Date. 2 Average growth.|30-year N Average growth. | 30-year Average growth. Average growth. soe ees? 
No. of eae earn oe of mean of mean oO} 
trees. im trees. ie A. B. A. 
1901-1910 | 177 — — os Nee cce we wiole ete ici eerete aiaiel®) 
_ 0.393 eitelecetare _ 
1891-1900 |....... 0.620 3i air 0.353 8") ogee 
1881-1890 |....... O}658: |ncen oe. 
5 0.82 0.401 |...... -.| 0.369 
1871-1880 |....... 0.603 |.....-- 
0.81 0.352 Apes S 0.384 
1861-1876 |....... OL5S7 9) cios cess 99 0.382 
1851-1860 |....... OS557 alisccs'avarels: 0.83 0.399 |....0- 5 Pe 
S 0.85 0.394 |i cces ces 0.372 
1841-1850 |....... OSS H ic ox s 
= 0.85 OB2S)T atc s sisiare 0.349 
1831-1840 |....... 0.558, |..-... 
-183 0.86 OS8l TF iecnesee 0.361 
1821-1830 |....... OTE Al cos ccare i 
1811-1820 |....... OBO2 5 |\n cnivieces 0.86 0428 nics vee 0.388 
1801-1810 |....... 0.630 |..-.... 0.86 O:405 [5.0.40 saree 0.407 
1791-1800 |....... 0.644 |....... 0.83 0:388 lan.60mer 0.399 
1781-1790 |....... OSGS TN cers rcrelare 0.81 403 ie viso'e enone 
1771-1780 |....... O.G12 iit sieiste OBS chemcceee| O59O4 Pecceeccs| OO%S [a senco! Usees Ie cieais 
1761-1770 |....... O: 610) | ecineres 0.80 |.ncccee) O:B6L focus... «| O.0C8* [onic al OUe Ue cise 
1751-1760} <3... OG Se acters 0.77. |. ccc cl O46 fics es] 0.088 oo coh USeo ccc escess 
1741-1750 |....... 0.648 |....... 0.75 |..-..2%| O.635 |...cccee| U0dd |..-.06.| VSOU |ooceeees 
1731-1740 |....... 0.667, 5-281 O78) fosscce cl O2586 Perceive ewe] GCs iverson) ee | hsiainsis aioe 
1721-1730 |....... GER tals ig oid OBO) Yiccccect” O6TE Nei cre eters] Gite bec aaicis of) sO Welnie wig @ the 
1711-1720 | 177 0.680 }..455... 0:85 je.ccce.| O.876. }...siccce|- USD jocccs ce] UrOlD  joiccciei cee 
1701-1710 68 OLGLS Fe cares 0.88 |iccseccs.| 0.670) |... cc cicie) UOUS f 220" 1) Uasd © la cicisinicicie 
1691-1700 |....... OL680 0 esac 0.90 
1681-1690 |....... 0.600 |....... 0.94 
1671-1680 |....... OLSTZ ena ere 0.95 
1661-1670 68 05569! | tn ee 0.96 |.......| 0.569 | 0.571 | 0.542 | (16 | O269 | Uci0) [.---+--e 
1651-1660 26 OBSSris seas 0.95 | 21 | 0.528 | 0.530 | (0.646) j.......|-- eee ee elere eee erlereeeers 
1641-1650 |....... OGI2 S| Pea 0.92) “| C21. 1) O.542 fb  OL6S5)y lec crate cco: <.vis,c-<5'|no amt ole emf vials waaisie ls miclererelews 
1631-1640 |....... O:613 hese (1h y Je) CM nn Pe enn, ere Mee ieee cImEn cin (ecirerorcity jem Co invoicing 80) (ORM ce 
1621-1630 |....... 0.620 ik a MUBSES Al eeccim aac lan x ae uealllcsw ise c il lone Chedenteremmil lets’ avexouste sil falehokererace fella aioe e¥eis||toxeenalets) slallialtra einen where aensaals 
1611-1620 26 (OEE DT) ii Ree oie lars. ale everereillarere ce, 9: ccall Snaliets 0 e e'|(erw,sseie lave |'ere wits taLaveiflale « (@)s1siplel|le eialeiays mislttele.sio\e\areilewieuave je) (nieces *:alsate | sig ciara ioan 
1601-1610 (IO) 501640" 4) 102688) Il) oo cc lisveolcicte (ew clelere ciail's oo ie tele %eelf vie 0/e 0 0 «|| «ie \eie)s/n'e,|'s07s Bes 0/2|| ele on oem si]|smle:e €.>s:a\lle,6:070\sin ioilloie) S)aseus sinitiarele «> )sieied tele ieiene 
T5OV=TGOO reece ae seeie silo lerarel eral arereiee lee literelaiace alla o stele oil's eras see arelflsisiece «9-0 aillevereais ent] sie ols S16) 4.0] sles pose ajalia, sielial mae ete| Woln'@!m/aiany tials, oya celia) Oil elec oan aia eee aan 
NESTS ION Mecmette'| svar caietes «lll ere /sieleroys I ee Biche ieuct ete Rats Silcis’ clove Taco armony oo elt aplis ie) tery o,cn fiw teteiocala laze svete ae: aif eke tera /eike n/n RuOiinue a ae 
DS LORO HN cei tee ie a areal lattes ere ee ciaste aki ein eivcnms Mert aieie oe a'lacatn ts wee ea hane a Sohertar ake] alates aloteves [late wilaverele eit areceta ere)'sce) NersVeleratar ars 
E5OI—ED ZO erepatete ieee etalevel| exoisteteretell alerererete eins oeversiellieieieleieelelet|\ciwidis © ermcsl|evele siiols.s eitalsieloiaereil h.9'0loleleje.el\ as sine! @ls lei} lezen 
ABD I=L BGO Wal aelareve silo ws ee ah areal efecil a e700 e u.c liesealarureinle dele nse s | oeteie 6 0.5 She o'e.e.a.0 © if'sioivie ea fea ea 16 e.8 hme ers 0) se sills «simi. mie 
1541-1550 |....... 1S oceps eae Waters tete ell oy ote aleve ail. cie ota aveca(tlerersts Sicle 5 Lavore'S aise-eiftne genie ellaieedine 0a ieleeceia'p <ihsim 85/0 (ale milin (stain Sam 
BS SE PO4AO We craiis||iclsse voice aio, cteletevell ave slevene tellers ete, o\ev0\| ove, cieteyaievi| (nivel: slimve/e)e)|lareqe’ eso \e.018)| (als eiphwlereilteis ofatieleiace|| (lel eia\e Sie 's|'dieia 
EQIP SSO) ereretercrcilicaseleteveie|/o-ereleveletellinrwicvonsrele:|:olesels]> 9's" llele/osaleteierat| (ove elpile ye. elfiereivele-0exep'|iajacetels)arei| lajp\aiatteiey e.0i| o19\ alin) stots) eilfeleiniel sic’ he 
MRR Red hte raiercpeteiie caveat cei lines wre; arataldigiersinie co: (iale a. a-w-liae, cue a%siwis)| eee epee wo8 | simi elane: mnieillet stern inne gilie,e erator ®) be) Vala aa) 5 Oye a ite aia eta 
150 1=1 B10 are eretehiers liavsceletere sls eletecols atloreiatersterell i stetalatare |< vislaters. eillevs vate almabiw ale) s oleveyei| myetelet overe.| ais atteteteiaval|iateveral 6) sderel Ke RMeiaiainn aes 
White Oak, Missouri. White Oak, West Virginia. Tulip Poplar, West Virginia. 
Date. Nowat Average growth.|30-year No. of Average growth. | 30-year Nowot Average growth. | 30-year 
trees. mean Of} trees, |” CW: means of ee 
A. B. A; B. A. 
1901-1910 _ cia Nason rome ifia eigig atacand — 
1891-1900 26 OL62T Besa cers OLOSS Win cites sa —_ 107 OrSS4 akvereiaaveta 
1881-1890 |....... O56 74 FV), csiei.9:0 OlGSE. a eee e tees O.65 9 Sacce. s O:3695 lowe + mn 
1871-1880 |....... O:604 a eee cae O63) “lo eee O66 4) See eal 0.3583 Slisace ace 
1861-1870 |....... O632 Niles eee COGS as ereraratece s 0.62" isteencmes USI SY IPAS Samos 
1851-1860 |....... OF6250 | LOS: ana Peer ncace O60. Wenn. 6 DiS22 | reatencsshkess 
1841-1850 ]....... OLGT Sal Pores ats. OBO! W erersSoa-scsie OES eA wiireces OSS Than ctehareia 
1831-1840 |....... OS7OG Eire ence O56 Nae seats O58 versie es OSA S aceaeans 
1821-1830 |....... OGER ries cere OlGO iho eternity 0.58) Ajeeclene QUS2S Fl eicie is cler 
1811-1820 |....... OLD VGN aster O59 Tan hina atera 0.60 |ceene (dav 2 SWS Seon 
1801-1810 |....... 0.606 |....... OSE ie tersraters OBZ Te ates cre 0.349 |........ 
1791-1800 }....... Ol6OS To etsc ei O2653 0 esse OBS eras ernie O66. Ay ersten OSS if ieteeceete 
1781-1890)}.5....5.. 02698 > \/5.. 5 ss 0.703 OST AR Tk euee-a-ate e O70 We Soeee. OSSE2: | orc\ahevens, arp 
VLAN TSO ee eae O:;756 "| \0 vios.cas OO Sn eeiees OTR” Olio sap vetted 5 O68) iieceecan OLSSON vercdaerscots 
DOI= 1770 oe are 6 O625 2 cien oe OGGSaieE et OG2y ee ete ereiece 0:68) este 0327 Nee aa 
VZ5Y=1760 one cco OGUS Tic crehs aie O63 Tart een. OF55) aula eave OBS ieee. S28 le iceten serene 
1741-1750 |....... OO 7S atacrisare OiGso pee. OLSG6 Whee etvte. 0.57 PN ants O27 | emia wove 
P7SI=V74OW ers are OTA OE ee arenana%s 0.750. Soca O50 eke Q58~ ee eeee 05330 leant 
1721-1730 |....... OBS Y Gan ln cae CY Kies ers one OLDS Gilnte ereise ea O60 hic ents ee ee eee | 
PEI =1720 | enon OLZSS als cee ere OS7962 tae O65 a Pasar wick (ey ee Sane DSBS. a, lisrstareterate 
1701-1710 26 ORG 2 icone 0.754 728 OGL la. sere ss 0.621 107 OFS40) hivectages 
1691-1700 25 0.713 | 0.691 | 0.694 620 0.620 0.64 0.629 91 0.361 
1681-1690 25 0.607 | 0.575 | 0.657 446 0.593 0.62 0.608 76 0.332 
1671-1680 23 0.652 | 0.560 | (0.628) | 252 0.612 0.63 0.605 62 0.347 
1661-1670 | (17 OO2Z5 FOS SS) eas 134 0.611 0.62 0.613 51 0.346 
UGS teol GEO Mire sencrtyet noe ball teeters liad serene 82 0.615 0.63 0.618 38 0.332 
A GOST= JE SO) eareba tite loi aisle mcnneoo tienes 60 0.629 0.58 0.630 30 0.328 
TOS 116-40 i rercrrer ol eis deel sare ore 54 0.647 0.58 0.651 21 0.389 
UGZLAT GSO reacts ull waste sree a cee rstale loser eens 44 0.676 C.58 0.680 (13 O5420* ff “OLSEG) Pf Bie crers sc cere o. orwresetene 
TOUIET G2 Oi eee, acini ltsiereterel otal ekevels ots llepaaie mies 31 0.707 0.54 (OW 710) an Perce Ponte a Waele planarhiel eral Gsiggtarete Mi istecs Winie 
1601-1610 ]....... ee oo eee el inetapy CET UY (Ce ie I 1) ko a I es ool ion eS clon barndoor Gacletononel lun 


Taste H.—Summary of Growth of Trees, measured by United States Forest Service—Continued. 327 
Yellow Pine, Idaho, Yellow Pine, New Mexico. Spruce, West Virginia. Red Spruce, Maine. 
Date. NowoE Average growth.|30-year No. of | “Verage growth. | 30-year No. of Average growth. | 30-year No. of | Average growth. | 30-year 
trees. mean of tfeen: met Le |Lmean of ey 7 ata aaa | Lmeanjor tseen SS a | mean of 
AS A. B. A. . A. B. A. " IN 
1901-1910} 217 — 272 0.260 iste _ _ _ SOMOS — = (sae 
1891-1900 |....... O02 7 eines 0.236 stevalats,« 0.238 223 OLSSO Ts olelv ares —_ 163 — 
1881-1890 |....... O:Z08 | es--<aie O2hiwsee canes SPT E Neos neers, O.Z8T eI Reve iste eters DBT se ceee 0.229 
1871-1880 |....... O:19Gh cee 0.227 nate) areves 0.226 |....... OBB ics eete ove O:327 i sees e 0.217 
1861-1870 |....... O90 Nios. ee: 0.234 ° O2S4e Goce c oe OLSSON iia veve es orets O:B87 Meanie 0.224 
1851-1860 |....... OSU Hallett O24) Ole ee ne. O239O Nite. eas OSU Wilts e ° 0,340 he ose a67 0.243 
1841-1850 |....... O19TS see. O:243 |. cases 0.240 |....... OLS24 Ps snstereoys O.821, |. ens. 0.263 
1831-1840 |....... O:1965 I eae: OL2S0 mela eraverciets 0.234 |....... Oe es erates OS22 Hee otters 0.270 
1821-1830 |....... O206 Shee iac O22 8 Tihs awte > exer O28T idee ae i320" Hes sestewe O22 ices 0.257 
1811-1820 |. ...... 0.201 |.......] 0.236 pie letetels O86 Feu s 0828 le. 6 ote vies OSU Pee scree 0,241 
1801-1810 |....... CB Oe Coebe O:200 8 | aerenrcete O24 esos: 0.310 : 0.300 |....... 0.192 
1791-1800 }....... ONGS Ores sk O2655 7)... eae O26 tenes O260 alin rieisieie O27 8 aH eine 2 0.181 
1781~1790)|4- 2. OLGST ese... O:250 9) cfs susie O25) Ghee. 0.254 |,..... : 10-7 1 free 0.182 
RTC1=1780 |. ie OTB elses O.250 5 | 2 oak aes 0.261 }..5.<...| 0.3809 ovelf a Ode Woes os 0.186 
1761-1770 |....... OLA a eee O58 OSes aes 0:250 Oe ns .cae O.S19 Fe ciara OST os oc 0.193 
1751-1760 |....... 0.168) Ae ee O3245 Sl ees : O250 Tie seca et a ey Ae 0.307 |..05.0% 0.198 
1741-1750 |....... O72 eo: O.250 iT ait O.255 wie ees. ae C209 ivi. «60 store O:208 Ghee s aes 0.200 
1731-1740 |....... UB ie SE ae O2b46 |. as eaeaks OC 2B 2 ME scat O200 race. sore OS ZOST Rieke fo 0.195 
1721-1730 |....... OTTO nies. 5 02528 Wess Saas OL25B etree OO ET ertereter cies 0.296) Bina... 0.196 
1711-1720 | 217 ONGS tle ca. s, O.254 9 le cas O252) Mi kecsas O:306 Hers. Sinister 0:300) G2. 2s 0.215 
1701-1710 | 213 0.169 272 O25 le Ao 0.251 223 OBO2 Wieveverenetate 0.306 163 0.238 
1691-1700 | 205 0.170 246 0.247 0.246 0.248 204 0.309 0.305 0.327 151 0.268 
1681-1690 | 187 0.168 208 0.246 0.245 0.249 179 0.340 0.334 0.326 142 0.279 
1671-1680 | 169 0.159 i78 0.255 0.252 0.259 147 0.328 0.305 0.330 129 0.265 
1661-1670 156 0.151 149 0.276 0.268 0.272 126 0.321 0.283 0.319 110 0.228 
1651-1660 150 0.147 113 0.286 0.277 0.289 102 0.308 0.235 0.318 93 0.203 
1641-1650 136 0.145 87 0.295 0.281 0.289 85 0.324 0.228 0.331 73 0.189 
1631-1640 | 106 0.154 67 0.285 0.276 0.282 66 0.368 0.238 0.370 58 0.195 
1621-1630 67 0.155 50 0.267 0.267 0.272 60 0.417 0.273 0.398 47 0.188 
1611-1620 56 0.153 34 0.266 0.275 0.272 45 0.410 0.255 0.417 38 0.202 
1601-1610 | 51 0.147 | (18 0.285 cmos) I Soca crys 37 0.423 0.274 0.433 33 0.219 
1591-1600 49 OAD al etecala ore cilia thereto Teistev en oleae 6 ate at ere 27 0.465 0.308 (0.467) 26 0.260 
1581-1590 48 SAO a AS ois ls ee nto oil's arvimroteiole lector (19 0.513 OlSOS) eRe yacterers 20 (0.302) 
1571-1580 44 CUS CO oe ea cha Gnas SM cnn Marae dl arieyee his, - aeene INeseciol teal bese = 5 (36. |, 0.352. | 01241) | S28 en5. 5 
1561-1570 43 OS IZ TON ae oscta|l voc siete sn oil overs meee 'llovartee a iehs)|isissekorscave!|/ovelete rete ele flove ee tous" atsl| elm oj erahanaval| a etolee/eiail elenete) crelelel| creteneteravsteil atereneieretate 
1551-1560 41 MD DUD Gi rere cr ois llarorateetes os lie exesehotnte a laren oe Misilva. eiein:0\ svs'||s exeheovola/ai| o/s) s..sversv's|\ stoi sioietobevell vie ctoveloveleterere claierell steretermetatn | stemetererers ° 
1541-1550 38 OP1O5 its ce «<< | Sota teteiavail (erates wrens pie lintels: aise Tolell eieavovevemilic ctaveveveueiell'eravelatenetereia e etaieers Glisnodnon pocmeocallsoac eh aul boa no 
1531-1540 38 08 Fai | epee ote -5at | ecsesraeeee ea | Svs aes sie: aiitcuepov ates te ell lerevaterenetealetneee teres oral ote ree oi6'| lator arettaterll orela/a: ara aileratalare. cvaleleltetetet shel ere) ctatotet anon 3 
1521-1530 34 D003 ee aes ol gleateias's,f/erekehatle\lere ll asjelis) s)'e/eis\| cfe<eiolefelellior aie aisioiotsllisieveltteve aielllatecousne aila's|| stejetereieisilisivele aletels'ieakeherelciste lorererete tats . 
1511-1520 29 OLODB FAS Noles: ates ie veialaieillesels tece e¥ece'| c orenge: sae loreal ORE celine wees ale ee falleto’ml(ctersisverarei iar CAGO Col emo ues) oooodone 
1501-1510 25 OO Beye Ae wat allfsrorarstetals:ci| eveieiaterte sl sistas. a lassillsce*statacatel| clevetotais) sleificisistere te Silissiomonon hocnc AEE TOE I) CCI ORR SS DAD LOOOL 
1491-1500 ZEROS ES COLO U I. ois ciate ebata vice ol ete arome et ke cored cole toil ale Sree ie Bil ore aac stare ere cecal Pe etait wlevoveralell ccetetslors ctl ete Stalereie « hateraein eieted ateleteteterate 
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Groups | to UI are mature trees at Hume. Sections were cut from them in 1912. Groups marked A grew in damp places; those 
marked B in dry places. The trees of Group IV consist of young trees that grew at Dillonwood; those in group “A” are trees 
which began to grow before 1800 a. p.; those in group B are trees which began to grow before 1883. Group V consists of 
mature trees which were cut in 1911 at Camp No. 2, Hume. The number of trees and measurements is as follows: —A, 22 trees, 
23 measurements; J-—B, 14 trees, 14 measurements; JJ—A, 25 trees, 31 measurements; /7—B, 18 trees, 18 measurements; JJJ—A, 
22 trees, 25 measurements; IV—a, 5 trees, 8 measurements; [V—b, 19 trees, 46 measurements; V—A, 11 trees, 18 measurements. 
(See figures 42, 43, 44, and 48.) 


TasiE I.—Average Annual Growth of Sequoias. 


| 
Group I. Group If. Group Iil. Group IV. Group VY. | Mean of Groups I-III.| Differential | Mean growth 
Date. pees Wage 5 ——————| growth derived} of groups 
A B. A B. A, a. b. A. Weighted.| UR biecienanree wae 
weighted. . < 
1910 | 2.92 3.14 1.64 1.72 1.21 1.45 4.05 141 3.29 2.01 —0.29 2.82 
1909 | 2.95 3.38 1.91 1.88 1.28 1.30 4.05 1.37 3.58 2.16 —0.80 3.03 
1908 | 3.09 3.81 1.74 2.03 1.34 1.31 4.12 1.38 3.66 2.24 +0.44 3.09 
1907 | 2.70 3.20 151 1.84 1.17 151 3.95 1.39 3.22 1.95 40.22 2.76 
1906 | 2.58 2.79 1.42 1.54 121 1.45 3.20 1.38 3.00 1.80 —0.27 2.60 
1905 | 291 3.36 1.48 1.88 L18 1.38 3.05 1.35 3.27 2.05 —0.36 2.79 
1904 | 2.94 3.70 1.60 1.79 1.20 1.35 3.73 1.18 3.63 2.08 40.43 3.02 
1903 | 2.83 3.50 1.44 1.70 1.19 1.68 4.63 141 3.20 1.96 —0.20 2.75 
1902 | 3.20 3.76 1.43 1.92 1.23 1.40 4.08 1.40 3.40 2.12 +0.12 2.90 
1901 | 3.40 3.53 1.35 1.83 1.17 1.38 4.59 1.30 3.28 2.07 +0.29 2.79 
1900 | 3.03 3.25 1.28 1.63 1.05 LAl 4.72 1.22 2.99 1.89 —0.07 2.55 
1g99 | 2.94 3.31 1.23 1.73 1.16 1.39 4.34 1.26 3.06 1.91 —0.50 2.61 
1898 | 3.38 3.93 1.57 1.98 1.25 1.29 4.32 1.22 3.56 2.24 —0.40 2.98 
1897 | 4.58 4.51 1.76 1.90 1.28 1.36 4.64 1.44 3.96 2.60 —0.34 3.33 
1896 | 4.63 4.78 2.00 1.93 147 1.35 3.90 1.68 4.30 2.76 +0.00 3.60 
1895 | 4.37 4.93 2.00 1.87 1.54 1.53 4.23 1.55 4.30 274 +0.49 3.61 
1994 | 3.82 431 1.76 2.05 1.22 1.65 4.35 1.62 3.81 2.44 40.45 3.26 
1393 | 3.67 3.68 1.63 1.54 1.08 1.36 444 1.48 3.36 2.17 —0.07 2.88 
igg2 | 3.52 3.71 1.54 1.74 114 1.39 4,32 1.35 3.43 2.20 0.08 2.91 
1891 3.52 4.23 1.50 1.98 112 1.05 4.35 1.34 3.51 | 2.25 +0.25 2.97 
1390 | 3.56 3.43 1.47 1.72 1.08 1.26 4.46 1.48 3.26 2.10 —0.23 2.82 
i889 | 3.64 4.40 1.62 1.80 1.19 1.29 3.60 1.23 3.59 2.30 40.18 3.00 
1888 | 3.47 4.06 1.58 1.63 1.14 1.41 3.98 1.24 3.43 2.18 —0.29 2.91 
1887 | 4.07 4.20 172 1.79 1.20 izo «|| (373 1.20 3.72 2.35 0.65 3.09 
1888 | 4.57 5.35 2.01 2.28 1.30 1.36 3.52 1.24 4.37 2.72 +041 3.54 
1885 | 4.32 5.05 1.68 2.09 1.17 1.58 3.70 | 133 3.96 2.48 40.31 3.30 
1884 | 4.11 4.08 1.63 1.82 1.15 1.19 3.64 1.28 3.65 2.18 40.27 3.05 
1883 | 3.58 4.01 1.56 1.88 1.16 1.35 3.50 115 3.38 2.14 —0.32 3.81 
1382 | 3.64 4.23 1.72 221 117 134 3.75 1.32 3.70 2.27 +0.64 3.11 
1881 | 3.36 3.35 141 1.82 0.98 1.65 3.87 1.51 3.08 1.74 —0.08 2.72 
i880 | 2.66 3.41 1.44 1.82 1.02 Lit 3.42 1.26 3.12 1.80 +0.04 2.62 
1879 | 2.85 3.86 1.37 1.99 0.95 Abd geo 1.42 3.08 1.87 +0.14 2.69 
1878 | 2.73 3.02 12 1.77 0.93 CLSB)o) en cee 1.52 2.94 1.72 —0.18 2.63 
1877 | 2.58 3.36 1.46 1.78 TOD cea acta Mt ER 1.51 3.12 1.77 0.74 2.74 
1876 | 2.76 3.22 1.84 2.33 AS. Olas tad ah onc Ok ea al aaa 3.86 2.04 +0.60 3.26 
1875 2.55 2.93 L54 1.85 LOG) eo) srt aa hee eos 1.58 3.26 1.77 ~0.30 2.87 
1874 | 2.60 3.15 1.80 1.97 LOGsatall decane city eee 1.58 3.56 1.91 +0.30 3.07 
1873 2.35 2.82 1.55 1.79 TRE SABES BRS arg i 1.61 3.26 1.69 +0.10 2.88 
1872 | 2.44 3.16 1.63 1.59 £00. 8 |, hae at (ae ee 1.43 3.16 1.70 —0.33 2.7 
1871 2.52 3.32 1.75 1.83 $1 Ass eee ha eat ae 1.53 3.49 1.85 —0.48 508 
1870 3.07 3.40 2.06 2.07 > pagel erase cers oe award or 1.52 3.97 2.12 +0.15 3.35 
1869 3.07 4.28 1.80 2.27 1.20 sb eee 3.82 2.12 : 
ey ee SO eth, 28 et) Pa list el 1 227 6 1 vec 20M einen core es : : : 40.25 3.29 
1868 | 3.68 437 1.76 1.96 eC Reet ore Nee 1.54 3.57 2.03 +041 3.08 
: : : 75 O87: 1s. Ae | eee i -0. : 
1866 | 2.95 3.11 1.67 1.82 0985" |ina saree eee oe — i Fo spe 
1865 | 2.36 3.24 1.56 1.89 PT eam eee Sh (ania ae =P, 1.67 3.18 1.66 —0.36 2.85 
E70 pacts (ae ager 1.91 1.99 O62 emanate a i cee 1.72 3.54 1.87 +0.16 3.12 
ESS ae eer i Saas 1.68 1.90 POET Oly; cosecd orl 1.55 3.38 1.87 —0.13 2.95 
1802 ee are noe 1.81 1.88 2070 eee 1.72 3.51 1.86 +0.31 3.10 
1 ee eee 1.64 173 90 ee ee 181 3.20 1.60 40.25 2.92 
5 RAE, wen 1.49 1.55 C085 eee ee eae, 2.95 1.72 —0.06 2.68 
CIP Be SRS FI arte 1.49 1.74 poo tet eee eee 1.78 3.01 1.46 —0.33 2.7 
TES or eed age 175 2.01 OR80al cs eae oe 1.82 3.34 1.63 +0.10 Pe 
rol le eg) a il 1.68 1.94 a aa Peed a, ten eae 2.00 3.24 1.63 —0.15 na 
rt 3a 2k ei aa, en bt 1.84 2.04 OSG 25 oe eee 211 3.39 1.68 -0.11 aa 
cE oe a a ge 1.91 2.04 0.00" AG. see cela eek 3.50 1.70 —0.11 aes 
TSP |e ry Aan Nil ec 1.94 2.28 Ces |p duc ke Maha ee 3.63 1.73 0.13 rps 
SOCS He 2.07 2.12 0:80 PMc on ae cl ee oes 3.66 1.78 = eo 
ELT ene eel ae a 1.97 1.95 0.94 ears See ees x 3.55 1.63 eee eed 
eRe eee 2.07 2.03 I at RD ES Roe Re 3.79 ee aA 
Eas ltd a te ai 2.11 2.09 LOOw ile, hate tek ; Pe ae = 
oT gh NLP ea 1.98 2.03 Goo ts cena eee ae - Pee a 
SITE 1 a aaa 1.89 1.88 a OMe ek at Mad aid pe ae toa mes 
rt roe aes octet ec ea a Ne a 3.29 1.58 40.04 2.99 
Be) sep Ree eM. 1.63 1.74 Se a eee ete 2.95 
PEDO eos ee eae pat 1.65 1.67 CT eM Weis, ree Mae cies 2160 tos, toe A Ne i. 
torah pea Cea ate 1.65 1.67 ae eee eeeeeeeee 16 a). Red, wat ad eee anes 2.94 
Via oie : Ce a Nalin | SU ee $00. eae. celles es Oe 2.87 
al eee eee 1.36 1.76 CASS Nas, 4 arallael oe 3.12 
Fal bay Pell ey MS 1.33 179 fogs, ue oe asi W erate, CoV IW! Dahlen Meets Sane 2.72 
18420 See eae te es ey 1.70 1.60 104 Rennes ame eats, eae he ee 3.04 
ALES ed Mn ean 1.73 1.62 1:39) lected nee ch nt ne ave, le Se, ee re 
Bek ORE Ae ‘ Cee. aac wis eee 3.07 


haye b 


*The unweighted means are obtained by addin, 
een given such a weight that th 


é value of a single measurement is the same, 


@ ali the totals and dividing by the number of measurements. 
no matter whether the average gro 


In the weighted means the different groups 
wth of the group is great or small. 
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Group Mean of |Mean growth 
Sy Group IT IIL. Group V. Grdtins Or gruapa Group VY. Group V. Group V. Group V 
f: I-Ill. 1248, 5: al | Pe 
B. A. A. Weighted. | Weighted.* || Date. A. Date. A Date. A. Date A. 
18460 1.86 1.72 1.20 1.41 4.03 3.19 1760 1.51 1680 1.86 1600 1.40 1520 2.02 
1839 1.68 1.61 1.22 1.27 4.09 3.10 1759 1.39 1679 1:83 1599 1.59 1519 2.08 
1838 1.69 1.67 1.14 1.49 3.83 3.16 1758 1.60 1678 1.85 1598 1.53 1518 1.91 
1837 1.56 1.68 1.15 1.55 3.86 3.22 1757 1.49 1677 1.87 1597 1.62 1517 1.94 
1836 1.51 1.65 1.20 1.40 4.03 8.25 1756 1.45 1676 1.88 1596 1.74 1516 2.25 
1835 1.66 2.06 1.31 1.58 4.40 3.52 1755 1.92 1675 1.88 1595 1.72 1515 1.94 
1834 1.87 2.44 1.26 1.41 4.23 3.29 1754 1.67 1674 1.82 1594 1.60 1514 1.65 
1833 1.91 2.24 1.20 1.40 4.03 3.18 1753 1.65 1673 1.73 1593 1.79 1513 1.67 
1832 1.57 2.36 1.01 1.58 8.39 3.01 1752 1.56 1672 1.76 1592 1.74 1512 1.71 
1831 1.66 1.57 1,05 1.67 3.52 3.14 1751 1.70 1671 1.48 1591 1.53 1511 1.83 
1820 1.65 1.67 0.88 1.42 2.95 2.65 1750 1.56 1670 1.67 1590 1.57 1510 2.16 
1829 1.58 1.76 0.90 1.37 3.02 2.64 1749 1.63 1669 1.83 1589 1.67 1509 1.98 
1828 1.52 1.73 1.00 1.65 3.36 3.05 1748 1.71 1668 1.90 1588 1.92 1508 1.98 
1827 PAG) vile as . 0.88 1.27 *2.95 *2.53 1747 1.62 1667 1.75 1587 1.75 1507 1.87 
1826 2 LS Sn ee 0.96 1.50 3.22 2.86 1746 1.59 1666 1.73 1586 1.63 1506 2.27 
1825 TAZ Wet «oe 0.89 1.60 2.98 2.82 1745 1.57 1665 1.91 1585 1.57 1505 2.29 
1824 DY ae SIAR 0.89 1.51 2.98 2.74 1744 1.60 1664 1.82 1584 1.19 1504 2.37 
1823 De eee 0.94 1.51 3.16 2.84 1743 1.51 1663 2.01 1583 | EY ee eee isl ies NC 
1822 ROG. Mle reais & 1.06 1.65 3.55 3.14 1742 1.54 1662 1.77 1582 DAD on Is octane stele Seretaierate 
1821 2 OO Ger smn ar dts €.90 1.81 3.02 3.03 1741 1.43 1661 1.93 1581 pS ee | ioe aed aeaceen oe 
1820 OT aera... akatee 0.89 1.54 2.98 27 1740 1.49 1660 1.79 1580 psy | PO IS Ce ae 
1819 1) OR en ee 0.94 1.59 3.16 2.80 1739 1.54 1659 1.54 1579 BASs ts se Aievabtodlepreratoevele 
1818 Beko Wee eee 5 0.97 1.59 3.26 2.94 1738 1.72 1658 1.72 1578 FOO) OM sd « cleoglere ie eeiemeeatene 
ES A fe cl ry Oa DeRIEN (POE Es acl 1.03 1.56 3.45 3.02 1737 1.51 1657 1.58 1577 EGO era calles. 0h Sollee Rotors 
BSIG™ care cats aces 1.19 1.69 3.99 3.40 1736 1.32 1658 1.62 1576 B50: Wfrslsve then sua-aille © eee ahettore 
ROL B ee Var evamn cursos wiacete slp 1.57 4.06 3.33 1735 1.53 1655 1.57 1575 ROS: — is tonctrolen tayerckeeoeuete 
AREG HI care cis aie lice coe siatalt 1,29 “1.63 4.33 3.51 1734 1.81 1654 1.65 1574 PTS Ais n:cxna area lersveves aes 
NSIS ee ease se Deemed e 1.22 1.63 4.09 3.26 1733 1.74 1653 1.67 1573 Dg er Vict ch Sarein oleae eteeien 
URES icc sis wns teen. c occ 1.38 1.72 4.63 3.74 1732 1.84 1652 Ltz 1572 A Us ia | ene are en eoees os nc 
SU oe to oN proce steers 1.35 1.81 4.09 3.59 1731 1.81 1651 1.81 1571 MCS te crt assnt hl aeramr eter 
ISIG [sae oes «Se tes Ss 1.24 1.61 3.57 3.17 1730 1.53 1650 1.82 1570 L867 les oie ci erate 
PRO matte oie sia sicihomiiets is7s.6.< 1.21 1.80 3.31 3.29 1729 1.66 || 1649 1.66 1569 ESL clk... coe vmoabevercretasras 
ESOGS Bia roe esd lore.e is aiscallo cts elle 6. 1.76 2.74 3.02 1728 1.94 1648 1.87 1568 20S Ml eaeieecil eriateterate 
ASOT |i accrots CO Rous 0 elas 0 ais:6's re ere 1.74 2.77 3.01 1727 1.86 1647 1.68 1567 bY f: Sane | Peg nyserr | em ect 
PROG Wee ctr ciclarstaicua Riciictata%e are os 1.63 2.82 2.91 1726 2.28 1646 1.74 1566 1.88) OL: . eisai sistas 
ROOD S 2S Heise th tes lane a oes 1.78 3.11 3.18 1725 1.73 1645 1.68 1565 Be TE rd Scalers Ihoveteeyererre 
TSOG Oe AS dieses | oe goss si Sae'ec ots 1.80 3.11 3.22 1724 144 1644 1.88 1564 YAY las | Perper ret es Orns Ban tc 
BIN Wah cies ond oo Se acuciintetoua ollelenspelcne wate 1.91 3.97 3.67 1723 1.47 1643 1.90 1563 ZAL y We x ccaicvene e|lore revere 
RAND Nera setae eae iscs'o ar a oyte: sil ous toverBeanere 1.95 3.40 3.49 1722 1.57 1642 1.70 1562 ZO Nien ance ee eetoreta 
TROUT ree eric ve steaaloes. 6 Aetae 1.85 2.91 3.20 1721 1.64 1641 2.02 1561 E06). «iss Styerarace|llggeveterictenere 
SO Micaeee = osiolnc a eons aieise! a owers 1.86 2.65 3.11 1720 1.55 1640 1.87 1560 202 mall cccvescaatent stents 
SOO A itocte oc atiate stots anche eps eas 1.60 2.65 2.81 1719 1.58 1639 1.90 1559 DOT, WE: uxt cosvorerate cteusrovalierene 
DDS Noein oietee gtereiateralel s fie ts. o: sic) ong 1.67 2.48 2.82 1718 1.66 1638 1.72 1558 pt: Seal | Pree eee IE ac oe 
LOT o aerts = ci feterersie eel dieters oars 1.68 2.33 2.78 1717 1.67 1637 1.65 1557 BOSS Wevscercth eva oe leaner 
RI OG retest oe lice aie mahal 's cia ps1 eee 1.53 2.19 2.56 1716 1.96 1636 1.72 1556 B69'% [acs Sotterssrel eerstonepaees 
ZOD amis Mere oreilinta.s is-ala. nh exer aiiaye srs 1.50 3.30 2.94 1715 1.79 1635 1.90 1555 DOD. | ipe-sis.arokexaie Ute oteleney ave 
DITOR WN aciclstetore @) p-aate lore ape! cia,5/selesoce 1.54 4.23 3.36 1714 1,74 1634 1.94 1554 a WS ie | eer serra Bac apnea 
1793 RCO \ OE TCI RSE SO 1.71 3.398 3.22 1713 1.65 1633 1.92 1553 BS Bye He ictane ea ele ola eanteness 
EIR) peti p ie cies atoms oles | avers are «8 1.88 3.23 3.36 1712 1.85 1632 1.89 1552 MBS; tl cath ahs wabeltenmaro grees 
ZOE. Mi arctarsonecehelie'a eisie ee. 8 tes aces 1.78 3.23 3.23 1711 1.91 1631 1.80 1551 PGT ese crenekcoratt a aieraiabelole 
TIO a caureiaieel tases sepa one-one 1.94 2.97 3.32 1710 1.96 1630 1,84 1550 DGS Wierd gS sierecille ccalemsvers 
PT c erate bore ell» «alae ale [oceieiars oes 1.82 3.36 2.96 1709 1.80 1629 1.23 1549 be. Ct Niall tar, Rese [eaniiek sia 
Sd ee all Naval aint odie camn’s apa seuss, euane 1.90 3.00 3.29 1708 1.94 1628 2.04 1548 PAS Si liccrerseeien ells eraueeet ei are 
Tp 7 ie ree eae) Page erat sh [Ae ey eS 1.77 2.48 2.94 1707 2.00 1627 1.98 1547 VSB: Wb We ererar. ailinwcadsioearere 
DISC ial aiers rm oA leno, le ean ei ea la ais 1.66 2.68 2.90 1706 2.13 1626 1,87 1546 fa si So | ere SP erty cies 
TSB ile cretietets ola a ousiots cls oiscn a0: pr0 1.69 2.33 2.79 1705 2.01 1625 1.98 1545 DSS Bll ety cared | accnenmutens 
ATBAE Ue erteronwe ehets Bete erem| ave oie oh os 1.67 2.25 2.74 1704 1.85 1624 2.08 1544 1.84 
D7 Stem Nip rahacerntare Tota ota ahe ace stots went ets 1.47 2.62 2.66 1703 2.01 1623 2.09 1543 p US Fa | (Pema seal oer re gy 
ESOT Velcete w aielafielp ia atoists aillareth fo. o.0% 1.41 2.91 2.70 1702 1.78 1622 2.16 1542 B08 UN os ig rer sine eer 
NZS ae batcteteiehe so) lhaibi elena letalle oles ca! ace 1.38 3.08 2.73 1701 1.57 1621 2.29 1541 PAS! NS, ice reka'a tops! alos auctor 
VISOR eee es Radek lentes 1.70 2.77 2.97 1700 1.61 1620 2.38 1540 a aa | re abt elem fe 
PN nln s see 1.47 2.97 2.78 1699 1.62 1619 2.66 1539 Py a RRR SRL Sa 
Ti)" dt RE ae ee LAE 1,29 2.97 2.58 1698 1.68 1618 2.30 1538 Pht a) | ees (oie oe 
ear lat CA ead Secon Rene 1.47 4.24 3.26 1697 1.68 1617 2.49 1537 UG? Wis tnwasinlereeee 
rt Sar De ha be Oa a 1.53 3.86 3.18 1696 1.73 1616 2.47 1536 SEN, dict oc aie eee 
Spy al Ek Le Re Cee 1.56 3.55 3.11 1695 171 1615 2.62 1686. tf "S16" Han var cee 
TTT Wek Geek coded ta oe 1.55 3.26 2.99 1694 1.78 1614 2.60 1534 1S yee ko ew eee 
Tie «(| Reeaece Aer ae re ie ce ee 1.41 3.26 2.82 1693 1.57 1613 2.52 1533 TOT ce eee 
Seep). lies ae da ee Sema (AN Std 1.43 3.00 2.75 1692 1.74 1612 2.68 1532 iS poe (RGR ene enn 
N77 ieee ter Wc eccorter thas. 1.45 3.26 2.87 1691 1.67 1611 2.66 1531 BOL wi here 
‘Uerek Weegee eae cia eee ee 1.31 3.57 2.84 1690 1.79 1610 2.15 1530 rat tanh | PMN ge 
en emcuetees Coe eed bar ; 1.30 3.60 2.84 1689 1.80 1609 2.31 1529 CREE | etter ar Ao 
ATO es ccs: Iatvtiaenwte 1.27 3.72 2.85 1688 1.80 1608 2.44 1528 SOSw lls est acre 
ef ode artes SS ae. See Cp ein 1.43 3.46 2.93 1687 1.95 1607 2.07 1527 108 desk csecdlcaoceen 
AO || Sekine hoc ietthee Mera aS 1.37 *3,08 *2.72 1686 1.71 1606 1.80 1526 TREY ll Scere nee 
P76 Bie | Watches eseanaes PD a Oh Nile ite a aceak 1685 2.00 1605 1.81 1525 Gi ol || oe | oe 
FT 7 fo weal bata eek pe |g al Mesh he Ue Oy eect 2 ere iat eae ..|| 1684 1.78 1604 2.09 1524 rts eea | ee alle Se ee 
TG Raton Ae trae al Ue erga CAM Ae ete | onmeucneneed 1683 2.19 1603 1.72 1523 1:99 lente cee 
ST AS tas, Lae ei Se Rea TCG Mell Pace wide eo atenrcaatee 1682 2.03 1602 1.83 1522 1069 | esc Men aes 
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* The portions of these columns between the stars are based not only on the figures here given in the columns to the left, but also on portions of groups 


II and Ili, which are here omitted because they are based on a number of trees smaller than the number indicated at the top of the first part of this table. 


330 TaBLe J.—Errors of Ring Counting in northern Arizona Pines. 


The minus sign indicates that the tree made no ring in this particular year. A plus sign indicates an extra ring. D after the date 
signifies that in the straight-away count this ring was noticed, but was considered a double, and hence was reckoned with one of the 
adjacent years. The brackets mean that the ring was actually measured but still considered a double belonging with its neighbor. 


[Table compiled by A. E. Douglass.} 


No. of 


Year sup- 
; years for |) osed to be 5 , : 
No. of Agein | which M700 Os Errors in last 100 years. Errors in next to last 100 years, | E*rors in eat ert pond te sUOxe 
section. years. apes ies: 
complete. cost 
VII 212 200 1705 1892, —[1828], —[1821], —[1813] —{1747D] Bislele:o/asaidpatecnetel ain evoke iershs ohelete gewaia lata 
VIII 333 322 1701 sO) a ee ee eee Sempre aa Eee te ee none con SentGee snonnnne 
1D.¢ 409 406 1714 —1902, —1893, —1892, —1891, ~—(1781), -1772, —1752, —[1747],| —[1669], —[1631], —[1584], —([1541], 
—1890, —[1885], ~—1878D, —1821, —(1734] —(1531} 
—1813 
x 328 322 1703 --1821 —([1751], —[1734] ls 6s ace, sl aipeiele alps s.clate ta. « siete Diplo siaca vie 
XI 326 320 1718 15;errors between 1910'andel870_ | asl'y.1.00 0.2m aatiacslnc eee eee ae —1603, —-[1599) 
—1863, —1846, —1813 
XII 528 520 1702 —(1821]} —1751D —[1653], +1652}4, +165014, 
—1640D, —1584, —1583, +1553, 
+155244, —1541, —1531, —[1499}, 
—(1463], —1462, —[1433], —1420D, 
—1418D, —1412 
XIII 520 518 1710 —(1903], -[1846], —[1844], —1841D, | —1752 —1659, —1653, —1632, —1600, 
—1839, —1821, —1819, —1817, —1584, —1583, [1579], —1565*, 
—1813 Stree —1531, —[152i1], —1481D, 
—[1462 
XIV 331 330 1706 —1873, —[1846), —[1821], —[1819] —[1781], —1776D +168414, —1584, —1583 
XV 363 350 1708 +1907, —1903D, —1893, —1892, (1751), —1734D Keio leieieeiaeceiets FRONT PONE © maiateiain ete 6 : 
—1891, ~—1890, —1882D, ~—1879D, 
+183344, —1821 
XVI 378 377 1706 +1907, —1846, —1844, —1821, —1751, —[1747], —[1734] —1669, —[1653], —1631D 
—1813 
XVII 413 407 1707 —[1903], —[1901}, —(1821j, —1813 +180214, —1788, —[1772], —[1669], —[1653], —[1631] 
—1751, —[1734} 
XVIII 217 212 1700 —1817 +1773% eidkalaie 109, 5 aa ea eine Reteleas AS 
xXIX 243 237 PLO ym | orosaletakers n/a erase Ie oR asnis er acanerneye We avis ell eres hae oters ea eee oe oie | ee aie etre TT ee 
XX B00 oe By ccs ei aestere 1730 —1903D, —1901D, —1896, —1895, —1807, —1801, —[1788], —1781, |............... 60,5 8 wa © ersleebicla coils 
~1894, —1893, ~1892, —1891, —1778, —1770, —1760, —1758, 
—1890, —1846, —1844, —1841, -1751, ~[{1747], ~1734 
—1833, —1834, —1821, —1819, 
—1817, —1816, —1813D 
XXI 267 260 1702 —1821 -—1751 +164944 
XXII 345 344 1705 —1846D, —[1821}, —[1819]} —[1751], —[1734] —1583D 
XXIII 410 408 1717 —1904, —1903, —1902, —1901, —[(1781], ~1751, —[1747], —1734 —1669, —1632, —1599, —1584, 
—1899, —1896, —1895, —1894, —1583, +156614, —[1541] 
—1893, —1892, —1891, —1890, 
—1879D, —1821 
XXIV 349 346 1710 —1846, —1841, —1821, —1819, =~ 172D,\— 1756, 1701, — 1794 slr, one ee ee Recut s 
—1814, —1813D 
XXV 350 350 1711 —[1901], —1895, —1879, —1878D, +178414, -—1772D, —1761, —[1669], —[1653}, ~—[1631], —[1584] 
—[1841], —1821, —1814, —1813 [1747], —1734 
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A’ai Sto ruins, 63 Arrhenius, cited, 234 
Abbott, C. G., cited, 4, 236, 246, 250 ff. Artesa, ruins at, 61 
Abbott (Judge), 84 Asia, climatic changes compared with America, 171 ff. 
Acacia, 21 Assyria, compared with Mayas, 184 
Accidents, effect upon tree-growth, 124, 134 Astronomical knowledge of Mayas, 228, 229 
Accumulated moisture, effect on tree-growth, 114, 164 Atlantic forests of Guatemala, 216 ff. 
Africa, asylum of Pliocene life, 288 Atmospheric pressure in polar regions, 206 
pre-Devonic glacial deposits in, 290, 291 Australia, latest Proterozoic glaciation of, 269, 270, 291 
Age of trees, corrective factor for, 124 ff. Azalea, habitat of, 141 
Agriculture, effect on civilization, 220 Azcapotzalco, excavations at, 97 
in Arizona, 9, 10, 12 Aztecs, architecture of, 98 
Chaco Canyon, 80 f. migration to Mexico, 96 
lower Santa Cruz Valley, 54 ruins of, 97 
northwestern New Mexico, 76 ff. 
Pajarito Plateau, 91, 93 Bacalar, ruins at, 229 
tropics, handicaps of, 231 f. Bahada, 18-f., 24 ff. 
Yucatan, 180 At Magdalena Trinchera, 69 
on artificial terraces, 60 Bakersfield, rainfall of, 157 f. 
: terraces, 68 ff. Ball court in Yucatan, 230 
Agua Caliente, ruins at, 52 Banana plantations in Guatemala, 216 f. 
“Aguadas” in Yucatan, 177, 184 Bandai-San, eruption of, 250 
Aguilera, J. G., 100 Bandelier, A. F., cited, 207 f. 
Ahau, in Maya chronology, 227 Baobab, age of, 139 
Ahpula, Maya chief, 228 Barometric pressure: 
Alamo San Francisco, ruins, 66 Relation to changes of climate, 137 
Alamogordo; fault at, 38 storm tracks, 191 
: well at, 38 tree growth, 171 
Alluvial fans, 19 Barrell, J., cited, 28, 28, 235 
Alps, Miocene, 284 On climatic evidence of sediments, 273 
Paleozoic, 278, 287 Basin ranges, 15 
Altar, pottery at, 65 Batavia, changes of temperature at, 248 
_ River, length of, 50 Baul, ruins at, 219 
Altitude, effect upon civilization, 219 Beard’s ranch, ruins at, 72 
America, North and South, united in Miocene, 284 Beasts of burden, absence among Mayas, 187 
Amerinds (see Hohokam), 48 Beech, conditions favorable to growth, 134 
Ammonites, distribution of, in Jurassic, 281 corrective factors of, 132 
Triassic, 280 curve of growth, 133 
Angiosperms, rise of, in Lower Cretacic, 282 Bigelow, F. H., cited, 241 
Upper Cretacic, 283 Big Trees of California (see Sequoia washingloniana), 131 
Animas Dam, 70 Biologic evidence as to climate, 275 
Animas Valley, ruins in, 70 ff. Black color in sediments as evidence of climate, 273 
Antelope, sufferings from drought, 71 Blackwelder (see Willis), 271 
Antillean Mountains, 283 Blake, cited, 91 
Anti-pleions, 244 ff. Blanceneaux, F., cited, 217 
Appalachian Mountains, 278, 283, 287 Blazer, A. M., cited, 45 
Arboreal vegetation, 21 Boas, F., cited, 97 ff. 
Archexocyathinz, 275, 276, 291, 295 Bogoslof, eruption of, 251 
Arches in Yucatan, 186 Bokkeveld series, 290 
Architecture, as a means of determining chronology, 226 ff. | Bombay, changes of temperature at, 248 
in Yucatan, 183, 186 Bonillas, Y. S., 1 
of Hohokam, 47, 53 Bonneville, Lake, 37 . 
ruins in northwestern New Mexico, 77 ff. Compared with Otero Basin, 38 
Pajaritan Plateau, 83 Bonney, cited, 242 
sequence of, pene. Mayas, 229 f. Bonpland, cited, 96 P : 
Arctowski, H., cited, 137, 244 ff. Botanical evidence of desiccation, 92 
Arequipa, changes of temperature at, 247 Bovee, Mr., 53, 59. 
solar constant at, 246 Bowditch, C. P., cited, 214, 215, 227, 228 
Aridity, Lower Devonic, 277 Bridges, land, 288 
relation to glaciation, 259 British Honduras: ; 
Siluric, 277 Density of population, 216 
Arizona: Physical features of, 211 f. 
Capacity for supporting population, 50 Brown, H., cited, 55 
Climate of, 9 ff., 101 Briickner, E., cited, 4, 89, 118, 242 
Experiment station, 50 cycles, 118, 140. 
Ruins in, 47 ff. Buckman, on Triassic ammonites, 280 
Scenery of, 15 ff. Bulawayo, changes of temperature at, 247 
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Bull pine, curve of growth, 133 
Buntsandstein, 268 
Burial customs of Hohokam, 78 
Bush, definition of, 178 
in Guatemala, 212 ; 
relation to changes of climate, 190 
density of population, 180 
vegetation in Guatemala and Yucatan, 
218 


Buttresses, effect of, on tree measurements, 155 f. 
Buzani, ruins at, 86 f., 138 
Spanish mission at, 65, 86 f. 


Cababi, pottery at, 47 
Caborca, 65 
Caledonian Mountains, 277, 286, 287 
Calendar of Mayas (see Chronology). 
Caliche in terraces, 24, 25 
California: 
Annual distribution of rainfall, 141, 157 f. 
Climatic changes compared with Asia, 171 ff. 
Mexico, 207 ff. 
Monthly distribution of rainfall, 159 ff. 
Rainfall compared with England, 241 
Relation of tree growth to sun-spots, 238 
Variations of temperature, 208 
Cambric: 
Climate of, 270, 276 
Cool period in Lower, 287 
Glaciation in, 269 
Life of, 276 
Mountain-making in, 276, 287 
Campeche, coast of, 176 
ruins in, 217 
Cafiada del Oro, terraces of, 25, 29 
Canada, Proterozoic glaciation in, 272, 295, 296 
Canals, ancient, 44, 46 
Canby, H. S., 142 
Canoes in Mexico City, 96 
Canyon de Chelly, 75 
los Frijoles, 83 f., 91 
Carbon dioxide, in Upper Carbonic, 278 
Carbonic acid theory of glaciation, 234, 235, 261, 289 
Carbonic, Lower: 
Climate of, 277 
Coal in, in Arctic region, 277 
Life of, 277 
Mountain-making in, 278 
Carbonic, Upper: 
Carbon dioxide in, 278 
Climate of, 278 
Floras of, 278 
Insects of, 278 
Life of, 278 
Carnegie Institution, relation to investigation, 2 
Cascade Mountains, 281 
Caspian Sea, as basis of corrective factor, 156 
Cattle, economic importance to Indians, 51 
raising and rainfall, 14 
in Guatemala, 216 
relation to terraces, 33 
Caves of Yucatan, 176 f. 
Cavo, cited, 207 
Cedars of Lebanon, age of, 139 
“Cenotes” of Yucatan, 176 f., 184 
Census, at El Paso, 138 
Ceremonial platforms (see Religious structures), 68 
Cerra Tortuga, ancient graves, 65 
Ceylon compared with Maya civilization, 223 
Chaco, Canyon, ruins in, 17, 75, 79 ff 
Chamberlin, T. C., cited, 23, 234 
and Salisbury, on Permic interglacial warmer 
_ climates, 268 
Changes of climate (see Climatic Changes) 
Chapman, K. M., cited, 44, 82, 84 
Chapultepec, 97 
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Charco del Yuma ruins, 53 ff. 
Chaves Canyon, 76 
Chewing gum, from zapote tree, 186 
Chiapas, ruins in, 186, 217 
Chichen Itza: 

Date of, 227, 228 

Ruins of, 183, 229 
“Chicleros,” 186 
Chihuahua, terraces in, 99 
Children, effect of malaria on, 181, 220 
China compared with Mayas, 184, 185 

Proterozoic glaciation in, 271, 298, 294, 295 
tillites of, 269, 271, 272, 294, 295 

Chinese Turkestan compared with Arizona, 57 
Chiquimula River, terraces of, 213 
Chronology and climate, 3 

Of ancient America, 88, 90 

Maya ruins at Copan, 214 
Mayas, 227 f. 
Cisterns in Yucatan, 184 f. 
Civilization, causes of rise and fall, 226 
conditions of high, in past and present, 219f. 
measures of greatness of, 184 

Civilizations, succession of (see Culture, stages of), 85 
Cliff-dwellers, relation to topography, 17 
Cliff-dwellings, 75 

Of Pajaritan Plateau, 83 

In southern New Mexico, 71 
Cliffs of arid regions, 17 
Climate: 

And history, summary of theory, 232 _ 
human character in equatorial regions, 181 f., 221 
topographic changes, 289 

Arid, 269, 277, 286, 288 

Cambric, 270, 276 

Chart of changes, 285 

Cold vs. warm, 286, 288 

Devonic, 277 

Effect upon topography, 15 ff. 

Effects of, on ocean, 279 

Eocene, 283 

Evidence of sediments as to, 273 

General conclusions, 23, 288 f. 

instability of, 235 

Glacial, history of study of, 265 

Insular, 288 

Jurassic, 281, 287 

Liassic, 280, 281, 286 

Lower Carbonic, 277 

Cretacic, 282 
Miocene, 284 
Of geological times, 257 ff. 
land, vs. water, 287, 288 
New Mexico, Arizona, etc., 9 ff. 

Ordovicic, 276, 277, 287 

Permic, 279 

Siluric, 276, 277, 286 

Triassic, 28' 

Upper Carbonic, 278 

Cretacic, 283, 286, 288 
Climatic changes: 

According to Hewett, Henderson, and Robbins, 90 ff. 

Botanical evidence in New Mexico, 92 

Cause of, 4, 5, 233 ff. 

Co-ordination in different parts of the world, 139 ff. 

Crustal deformation as cause of, 257 ff. 

Dates of, 43 

Effect on man, 48, 92, 210 

upon seasonal precipitation in Mexico, 207 ff. 
Effects upon history of America, 88 f., 225 
In Asia compared with America, 90, 171 ites 
California, evidence of recent changes, 153 
Mexico, 95 ff. 
. ..., eompared with California, 207 ff. 
ae in method of measuring by tree growth, 


INDEX. 


Climatic changes—continued: 
Magnitude of changes of rainfall, 167 
Meteorological explanation of, 236 
Nature of, 1 
Of geological times, 257 ff. 
Pulsatory vs. gradual, 88 
Recorded in Piedmont deposits, 19 
Relation of gypsum dunes, 41 ff. 
recent to glacial, 206 
to cyclonic storms, 170 
diseases, 224 
; Otero strands, 39 ff. 
Sequoias as standard for measurement of, 141 ff. 
Solar hypothesis of, 233 


Summary of theory in respect to United States, 87 ff. 


Types of, 2383 f. 
Climatic curve, liability to error, 170 f. 
cycles, 117 ff., 233 
theories, methods of testing, 95, 175 
zones, Jurassic, 281 
shifting of, 172, 189 ff. 
Cloudcroft, 44 
Clough, H. W., cited, 118 
Cloverdale, N. Mex. 70, 71 
Coal Measures, life of, 277, 278 
Upper Carbonic, 278 
Coast Range, 141 
redwood, curve of growth, 133 
Coastal plain of Yucatan, 176 
Coborca, 87 
Cocospera, terraces of, 26 
Colds, danger of, 220 
Coleman, A. P., cited, 23 
On Proterozoic glaciation in Canada, 295, 296 
Colima, eruption of, 251 
Color of sediments, as evidence of climate, 273, 274 
Colorado Canyon, 15 
Communal houses, Animas Valley, 71 
near Thoreau, 76 
Comovavi Mountains, 62 
Conservation factor in rainfall, 165 ff. 
Consumption compared with malaria, 220 
Continental deposits: 
Lower Cretacic, 282 
Proterozoic, 275 
Upper Cretacic, 282 
Converse Basin, 142 
Cool period, Lower Cambric, 287 
Jurassic, 287 
Ordovicic, 287 
Triassic, 287; 
Copan, date of ruins at, 214 f., 227 
ruins, 218, 229 
terraces of, 213 ff.” 
vegetation of, 216 
Cope, cited, 91 
Copper in Yucatan, 187 
Coral reefs, Jurassic, 281 
Triassic, 280 
Corn crop of United States, 243 ff, 
Corn, good years vs. bad, 81 
method of raising in Guatemala, 222 
Yucatan, 180 
Correction for errors in counting rings, 144 ff. 
flare and buttresses, 154 ff. 
longevity in deciduous vs. coniferous trees, 
1 © 


Sequoia washingioniana, 151 
Corrective factor: 

According to Caspian Sea, 156 
Tor absence of rings, 146 ff. 

age, applied to yellow pine, 129 f. 

of trees, 124 ff. 
change in number of trees, 127 f. 
longevity, 127 
applied to yellow pine, 131 f. 
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Cortez, 96 
Covered Wells, 62 
Creosote bush, 21 
Cretacic, Lower: 
Climate of, 282 
Faunas of, 282 
Reef corals in, 282 
Rise of Angiosperms in, 282 
Seasonal changes in, 287 
Cretacic, Upper: 
Angiosperms in, 283 
Climate of, 288, 286, 288 
Great mortality in, 283 
Mountain-making in, 283, 288 
Reef corals in, 283 
Wood with rings in, 282 
Critical periods, 286, 287 
and volcanism, 287 
Crocker’s, rainfall at, 159 
Croll, theory of glaciation, 234 
Crops, size in past vs. present, 81 
Crustal deformation as cause of climatic changes, 5, 255 ff. 
movements in Guatemala, 213 
relation to glaciation, 257 ff. 
Cuautitlan River, change of course of, 97 
Cultivated plants, escape of, 61 
Culture: 
Distribution of, in Guatemala, 225 ff. 
Stages of, in New Mexico, 75 ff., 82 ff., 84 
Cummings, cited, 91 
Curd, J. W., cited, 138 
Cutter, V. M., cited, 217 
Cycles, barometric, 118 
of climate, 117 ff. 
Cyclones related to sun-spots, 237 ff. 
Cyclonic storms, in New Mexico, 9, 11 
Yucatan, 190 
relation to changes of climate, 190 ff. 
growth of Sequoias, 170 
magnetic variations, 204 f. 
variations in tracks of, 193 ff. 
vs. monsoon type of rainfall, 137 


Dalton, 78 
Dam at Animas, 70 
Dark ages of Maya History, 229 f. 
Dates of climatic changes, 43 
Datil National Forest, 128 
David, T. W., cited, 242 
Davis, W. M., cited, 15, 23 
Death rate in England vs. tropical countries, 221 
Deccan lava flows, 283 
Defense, art of, in relation to climatic changes, 56 f. 
Defensive works (see Forts), 80 
Deforestation in Mexico, 96 
Density of population: 
In British Honduras, 216 
Guatemala, 216 ff. 
Depopulation in relation to climatic changes, 57 
Desert conditions of the southwest, 21 
Laboratory, 52 
pavements, 24 
Desiccation (see Climatic changes; Rainfall), 92 
Devonic: 
Climate of, 277 
Coal in, 277 
Life of, 277 
Mountain-making, 277 
Volcanoes in, 287 
Dikes in Mexico, 96, 207 ff. 
Dillonwood, curves of annual tree growth, 161 
rainfall of, 158 
Diseases, effect of introduction in tropies, 228 f, 
of Guatemala, 218 
tropical lands, 220 
Disemboque, 66 
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Double rings in Sequoia washingloniana, 146 


Douglass, A. E., 3, 5, 101 ff., 123, 124, 128, 135, 140, 157, 


163, 238 
Formula for tree growth, 160, 166 
po fir, curve of growth, 133 
Drinking-water: 
Ancient supply of, 54, 57 f., 62 f., 72 f., 79 f. 
At Gran Quivira, 86 
Drought in Animas Valley, 71 f. 
Central New Mexico, 86 
northwestern New Mexico, 81 
Otero Basin, 73 
years of, 54, 61 
Dry farming, 50, 60 
In ancient times, 69 
northern New Mexico, 81 
Dunes of gypsum in Otero Basin, 40 ff. 
Movement of, 40 
Dunwoody, H. H., cited, 192, 193 
Durango, terraces in, 99 
Dust in atmosphere, effect on temperature, 250 ff. 
solar atmosphere, as climatic factor, 274, 275 
Dysentery in Tropics, 221 


Earth, cooling of, 289 
nature of interior of, 265 
periodical changes, of shape and size, 289 
shrinkage of, 289 
Eberswalde, tree growth at, 120 f. 
Egypt compared with Mayas, 184 
relation to Mayas, 185 
Ekholm, N. G., cited, 242 
Blemax ruins, 186 
El Paso, famine at, 138 
Emigration from Europe‘and rainfall, 89 
Empire ranch, 25 
Rainfall of, 60 
England, rainfall compared with California, 241 
relation of crops to rainfall, 241 
Eocene, climate of, 283 
volcanism in, 287 
volcanoes in, in Rocky Mountains, 283 
Kolian deposits of Otero Basin, 40 ff 
erosion at Disemboque, 67 
in Otero Basin, 73 
relation to desert pavements, 24 
Epochs of early American civilization, 88 
Equatorial rains in Yucatan, 177 
Erosion in dry regions vs. wet, 16 f. 
Escuintla, 218 
Esmeralda, 186 
Espita, rainfall of, 178 
Europe, emigration from and rainfall, 89 
“Exploration in Turkestan,” 23, 26, 90 


“Fats,” 243 
Fault-block mountains, 18 
Faunas: 

Jurassic, 281 

Lower Cretacic, 282 
Festival of summer rains, 59 
Fevers, effect on civilization, 220 f. 
Fewkes, J. W., cited, 49, 91 
Fire-places in ruins, 66, 73 
Flagstaff, Ariz., tree measurements at, 102 ff. 

rainfall of, 13 
Flare of trunk, effect upon tree measurements, 154 f. 
Flood, tradition of, at Magdalena, 68 
Floods in Mexico, 96 ff. 
periodic, in North America, 288 


times of occurrence in'Santa Cruz Valley, 54 
Floras: 


Jurassic, 281 
Triassic, 280 
Upper Carbonic, 278 
Fluvial deposits of Mexico City, 98 ff. 
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Forbes, R. H., cited, 24, 44, 50, 51, 53, 60, 106, 110 
Forest, compared with jungle, 178 
fires, effect upon tree growth, 134 
Service of United States, 123, 131, 139 
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San Miguel Amantula, excavations at, 97 
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Terraces of, 25, 29 
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